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INTRODUCTION. 


The present volumo of the official survey of “ Easter 
India** includes the Zilahs or districts of Bliaj^ulpoor, (m 
ruckpoor (northward division) and Dinajepoor. The part 
culars given of the soei.il state of the nuinerou.s inliahitani 
of these fertile and important Provinces are eipially, if lu 
more valuable and interesting with those detailed in th 
preceding volume. There may be some indi\iduals wb 
cannot appreciate the merit of the minutise which this surve 
presents, but the philosophic mind will o**iIve at juster con 
elusions respecting the character and condition of the peopl 
by means of this very minute specification, than by any othe 
mode of ratiocination. The merchant and the capitalist wi 
be also the better enabled to judge of the capability of th 
country for the speculations of commerce, and the emploj 
ment of capital [in particular see Dinajepoor Appendix fi> 
the monthly household expenditure of families of differen 
ranks]— and dependent as the proprietors of the Ea.st lmli< 
Company now are for their dividends on the territorial reve 
Hue of India, the circumstantial account of the rent, tenure an( 
produce of land — and the management of public and privati 
^states, will prove of inestimable value. Since the appear 
ince of the preceding volume, many old Anglo-Indians hav( 
l^eclared that this survey has presented them with a cleare 
^ew of the actual frame-work and anatomy of society in tin 
Itast, than any thing they saw or heard during their sojouri 
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in Hindostan. The famine now devastating the Upper Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, gives an additional, painful 
interest to the details which this survey presents of tlie 
physical condition of the people. 

The desire to preserve as many details as possible relative 
to the landed tenures and the cultivation of private estates in 
Bengal and Behar, has added considerably to the size of the 
volume, while at the same time its intrinsic worth has been 
much augmented. 

The ensuing volume, which concludes the survey, will 
contain the Zilahs or districts of Puraniya, Rungpoor and 
Assam. 


NOTE : Page Numbers of Vol. UI are in continuation 
with Vol. II of the same book. This is for the 
information of the readers. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &e 

OF 

EASTERN INDIA. 


BOOK I. 

DISTRICT OP BHAOULPOOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

AREA, TOPOGRAPHY, RIVERA, LAKR8 AND MARSHES, 
METEOROLOGY, &C. 

This district occupies the S. E. corner of the Mogul pro* 
vince of Behar, together with a small portion of Bengal; but 
would appear at one time to hare been entirely included 
within the Muhammedan kingdom of the latter name. Its 
greatest length, from the boundary of Virbhum on the 
Dwarka to that of Tirahut on the Tilawe, is about 183 miles 
in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction; and its greatest breadth, 
crossing the above line at right angles, from Rajmabal to the 
boundary of Virbhum near Chandan, is about 80 miles. Ac- 
cording to Major Rennell its southern extremity, at Chan- 
drapur on the Dwarka river, is in V N. ; and its northern 
extremity, on the Tilawe, extends to 25^ iff N. Its eastern 
extremity on the Ganges near Gaur is 15' W. from the meri- 
dian of Calcutta; and on the hills of Gidhaur it extends 
about 2? W. 

By tracing the boundaries, so far as they could be ascer- 
tained on the map of Major Rennell, it contains about 8224/ 
square British miles * but the extent cannot in this manner 
be ascertained with much precision ; for in the whole district 
there are very few boundaries that are tolerably well defined. 
Every proprietor of land alleges, that bis boundary extends 
farther than his neighbour in that direction will allow ; and 

VCL. II. B 
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SOIL OF BHAGULPOOR. 


as the whole boundaries of the jurisdiction have been fixed 
by the extent of certain properties, and not by any great 
lines marked by nature, the whole outline of the district is 
uncertain, except where decisions of the courts of law have 
determined the disputed parts. 

Soil is varied ; but the parts fit for the plough seem un- 
commonly rich, and want only pains to become highly pro- 
ductive. A very considerable extent is occupied by mere 
rock, totally incapable of cultivation ; and this is the case not 
only on the hills, but in a few places on the plains. A much 
greater extent is covered with fragments of rock of various 
sizes. On the. hills these fragments are so large and nume- 
rous, that, could the plough be used on account of the decl 
vity, the nature of the soil would render its use impracticable 
yet in many parts such a soil is very far from being barren, 
and such alone is the land cultivated by the mountaineers of 
Rajmahal. In their fields fully a half seems to consist of 
angular masses of rock, from six inches usually to one foot ^ 
in diameter, and yet their crops of cotton and arahar (pulse) 
equal any seen on the plains. 

There is also a considerable extent of land, in which, 
mixed with a good soil, there arc many small fragments of 
stone, of a size that does not impede the plough. In some 
parts these are considered as rendering the soil useless ; but 
in others, land containing these small stones, is preferred for 
crops raised during the rainy season. The stones preserve 
the soil cool and moist, and encourage vegetation. The ex- 
tent of poor, sandy or gravelly soil is much smaller than in 
Puraniya. Near the banks of the Ganges some land is over- 
whelmed with sand deposited from the inundations, and is 
called Balubord, It is considered as totally useless, at least 
in the western parts, and there the indigo planters have not 
discovered the advantage of sowing their plant on such land. 
Near the Ganges is a very light sandy soil, but still capable of 
cultivation. Near some smaller rivers, which inundate their 
banks, is some very poor land called Usari, which has a 
thin soil over a sharp dry sand. This land is too deeply 
inundated to yield any thing during the rainy season, and, 
during the dry, is too suddenly scorched to bring a crop to 
maturity. Even the grass, which shoots as the floods retire, 
is soon withered, and becomes useless either for thatch or 
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pasture. The extent of such is small It is very different 
from the high sandy lands of Puraniya, which in the rainy 
season give tolerable pasture, and with manure, would give 
crops of grain. Near the Ganges a thin, poor land over 
sand gives light winter crops of pulse and linseed. 

The soil in some few parts contains so much coarse sand 
and gravel, that it is unfit for the plough ; but yields trees, 
and might be employed in plantations for rearing Tasar and 
Lac. Among the circumstances in some places alleged to 
render the soil totally useless, are calcareous nodules (ghang- 
gat) mixed in the earth, and an efflorescence of soda from its 
surface. In some places these calcareous nodules cover the 
whole surface, and there not a pile of grass is to be seen ; 
but the whole extent of such is very inconsiderable ; and 
where the nodules are imbedded in a soil of red clay, and 
placed some way under the surface, they are far from doing 
harm. I have indeed observed no lands more productive in 
the district, even in the same vicinity, where it was alleged 
that they rendered the land totally useless, as at Bhagulpoor. 
The land impregnated with soda is of a very small extent ; 
and in one place I saw it under crops of a very tolerable 
(juality. Land of a red soil composes a great part of this 
district. In some parts it is mixed with so much sand as to 
constitute a free soil ; but in general it is a stiff clay, and 
without artificial watering it cannot be cultivated, except in 
the rainy season ; but it is very productive of such grains as 
can then be sown ; and, when artificially watered, as in the 
gardens near Munggeer, it becomes by far the most valuable 
land in the district. The good land of an ash colour in the 
interior of the country is mostly clay, with more or less inter- 
mixture of sand ; and towards the boundary of Tirahut, 
especially, there is much of a very light colour, approaching, 
when dry, to white, as in Dinajpoor. This is stiff; but in 
most places the soil of this colour is rather free ; although in 
general it cannot be cultivated for winter crops without a few 
waterings. In some places of the interior the soil is of rather 
a peculiar nature, which, from its colour resembling that of 
an ass, is called Kharawa. This contains a very considera- 
ble portion of sand ; but, when dry, it is very hard ; and, 
when under water, as in worn down paths, the sand and clay 
separate, the former coming to the surface. On the ini>vc- 
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ELEVATION OF BHAGULPOOR DISTRICT. 


able banks of the Ganges again, where there is no red soil, 
there is much of a rich blackish clay ; during the inundation 
it is so soaked, that it does not require to be watered to 
enable the farmer to cultivate it in winter. There is also a 
great deal of a rich, free, dark nsh coloured soil. 

£r CVATION. — Bhagulpoor is a hilly district ; the hills in very 
few parts compose regular chains of considerable length ; in 
most places there are passages at very short intervals, through 
which a traveller might pass without any considerable ascent; 
but in the hilly parts these passages have been avoided. In 
the great cluster near Rajraahal the lulls themselves, not- 
withstanding the ruggedness of their soil, are tolerably well 
occupied, considering the manner in which they arc culti- 
vated, as it requires long fallows. Many however of these 
hills are waste, and the number of people might be consi- 
derably augmented. 

The other clusters of hills are entirely waste, nor has the 
smallest attempt been made to introduce among them the use 
of the hoe. These hills are undoubtedly more rugged than 
those towards Rajmahal, and more vast masses of rock occupy 
their surface ; they are of a primary formation, while the hills 
of Rajmahal are secondary, and some of them perhaps vol- 
canic. The whole of these clusters, and even the hills of 
Rajmahal compose, in the opinion of the natives, a part of 
the Vindhyan mountains, which extend from the south banks 
of the Ganges to near Cape Comorin. In fact the natives 
consider the vast plain of Hindustan, forming the centre of 
their world, as bounded by four mountains. That on the 
south has been already mentioned. On the north is Hima- 
layachal, or the Emodus of our ancients. On the east is 
Udayachal, the mountains of Ava, unknown, 1 believe, to the 
ancients. On the west is Astachal, the Parapamisus of an- 
cient geographers, which separates India from Persia. Be- 
sides the more remarkable clusters of hills, there are many 
smaller ones, and many detached peaks, which often spring 
suddenly from the most level parts of the country, and some- 
times from the bed of the Ganges ; but in general there is a 
considerable extent of swelling ground near the hills, and 
most of the interior of the country is of this nature, although 
the swelling ground, and even the hills, in some parts, ap- 
proach to the ve ry bank of the Ganges. 
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Rivers.— 714^ Ganges , — Above Muiigger* the great sacred 
river of the Hindus forms the boundary between this district 
and that of Tirahut for about thirty miles. In the time of 
Major Rennell, at the western extremity of this line, there 
was a large island in the river, the southern arm of which 
received the Kiyul river. This arm having become dry, the 
island is now conjoined to the southern shore ; but a small 
channel remains, which conveys the water of the Kiyul to 
Suryagarha, and is called by that name. From Suryagarha, 
a place of considerable trade, the river runs about 1 1 miles 
with a very wide uninterrupted channel to the boundary of 
division Mungger. At the boundary of the division of Sury- 
agariia the Ganges divides into two arms, which surround a 
long winding island, extending to Mungger, and giving rise 
to numerous disputes among the proprietors, and native 
officers of police of the two districts. In the time of Major 
Rennell there were in this space several small islands which 
have now united into the one above mentioned, although this 
is still intersected by several small channels. 

From Mungger, a place of great trade, to Patbarghat, the 
Ganges has this district on both sides for almost GO miles. 
Immediately below Mungger the river, since the time of 
Major Rennell, has encroached much on both banks, espe- 
cially towards Sitakiinda, and has formed in its channel some 
very large islands, the property of some of which is keenly 
disputed by sundry persons. In many parts of this course 
the right bank of the river is rocky, so that it can make no 
farther encroachments. The channel between Sitakunda and 
the islands is smaller than that on the west, and in some 
years has been fordable. Opposite to the lower of these 
islands a branch of great length separates from the left bank 
of the Ganges, which it rejoins far below. It passes east for 
about Id miles through the division of Gogri, where it is 
called Baharkhal. It then takes a large sweep north to 
reach Bihipur, a place of some trade, iiassing by Madhura- 
pur, where there is some commerce. At both these places it 
is called merely a branch of the Ganges, and In fact this part 
of it, in the time of Major RennelPs survey, was the northern 
side of a large channel of the Ganges, which then passed 
Bihipur (Behpour R.) This channel is navigable in the 


* Now written Monghir. 
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floods ; but in many parts becomes quite dry during the fair 
season. From Bihipur it passes south about six miles to 
Sibgunj, a place of considerable trade, wlierc it is called the 
Kalbaliya, but is navigable in the rainy season alone. It re- 
joins the river about live miles below. 

Th? southern side of the same channel of the Ganges, in 
the time of Major Rennell passed Bihipur, but now forms a 
branch called Ganggacharan, which runs within the former, 
and on which agriculture is making rapid encroachments. 
Below the islands and Sitakunda we have, for ai)out 14 miles, 
a very uninterrupted channel, about a mile wide, but in the 
dry season one half, or perhaps more, is a white glittering 
sand. This is chiefly on the northern and convex bank, 
which is low, while the water keeps near the south bank, 
which is a high red clay tilled with calcareous nodules, 
strongly resisting the encroachments of the river. At the end 
of this uninterrupted space, towards the east, is a vast rock 
of granite surrounded entirely by the stream, with another 
adjacent to the southern bank. Both have been long dedi- 
cated to the various supcrstitiims, which in ••'.ccession Imvc 
influenced the people, and the singularity of the situation 
still excites the devotion of muUitiules. At this place is Sul- 
tangunj, a place of some trade. Below this, in the time of 
Major Rennell, a branch of the river took a sweep to the 
north, forming a large island ; but this branch in the dry 
season is now stagnant, and in most places cultivated ; while 
the small island, laid down by our geographer south from the 
larger, has now grown much larger, and has on its northern 
side the chief branch of the river. This island is now a 
subject of dispute between the people of the divisions of 
Lokmanpur and Kumurgunj. 

Opposite to this, as in the time of Major Rennell, and 
extending towards Kahalgang, is a channel of the Ganges, 
which is called Yamuniya or Jaoniya. Very considerable 
changes have however taken place op these parts since the 
time of that distinguished geographer. The channel in its 
upper part has contracted very much, and has been broken 
off* by the branch of the river, which surrounds the disputed 
island ; while its lower has beer very considerably enlarged, 
and is navigable throughout the year. Its channel however 
is again interrupted by the great river, wliich has carried 
away the islands opposite to Barari (Berraddy R.), in lieu of 
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which a part added to the northern bank is now claimed by 
the people of the Kotwali division. Still fartlier the river 
has worn away n great ])art of the northern bank, and has 
greatly enlarged the width of the lower part of the island 
between the Yanmniya and (langes. The length of this 
island, towards the east, lias however been very imich cur- 
tailed, and three immense rocks of granite, north from Ka- 
halgang, which in the time of Major Rennell were included 
in this island, are now in the middle of the river, forming one 
of the most pictures(jue scenes that 1 have ever seen. From 
these rocks to Patharghal the river sw'eeps some rocky hills, 
and two small remnants of the former island still resist its 
power. One of them, opposite to Patharghat, is supported 
by a rock of granite, which, when the river is low', rises a 
little above the surface. On the enlarged part of the Yamu- 
niya the only place of trade is Hhagulpoor. On the south 
bank of the Ganges, in the wliole of this extent, the only 
place of trade is Kahalgung ; and on the northern hank the 
only place is Sahali, at the mouth of the liranch of the river 
called Kalbaliya. A few miles below the mart called Sahali 
the Ganges sends, from its left side, a small channel, which 
after a course of eight or nine miles rejoins the great stream, 
just before that unites with the vast body of the Kosi. This 
channel is called Ganggaprasad, and bason its banks a small 
mart named Pangcligachliiya. It is only navigable in the 
rainy season. 

From Patharghat downwards the Ganges, so far as con- 
cerned with this district, has hecii described in the account 
of Puraniya.* It only remains to give an account of some 
branches of the river that are included in this district, and 
of the places of trade on its banks. Between Patharghat 
and Paingti is an old channel of the river, in many places 
both wide and deep, but in the dry season quite stagnant, 
and in many places cultivated. It extends five or six miles 
in length, and is called merely Ganggacbaran, or a branch 
of the river. A little below Paingti, wliere there is some 
trade, what has formerly been an island of considerable size, 
is now in a great measure united to the division of that 
name, the channel by which it was separated being now very 
narrow, and for the greater part of the year is quite dry. 


* Sec Vol. iii. 
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Between Teliyagarhi and Sakarigali arc large island:^ in 
the river, but the principal channel goes by their northern 
side, and in spring the channel on their south contains little 
water. Below Sakarigali, wdiere goods are exported and im- 
ported, are other more extensive islands, and the branches 
by which they are surrounded arc navigable at all seasons. 
Above Masaha there is in the undoubted possession of this 
district an island, which is separated by a channel called 
Pangchgnchhiya, that of late has been fast advancing to 
obliteration. 

Since the time of Major Rennell the bend of the river be- 
tween Masalia and llajrnahal has been entirely obliterated, 
the main eiiuiinel of the river ]>assing straight between the 
two places. The old course is now marked by a channel, in 
some places cultivated, and called the Baramasiya. On this 
part of the river linjniahal is the only place of trade. Oppo- 
site to Udhawanala (Oudanulla R.) the river has made many 
changes since Major Rennell drew the plan of the lines 
erecteil there by Kasem ali.* It has at one time encroached, 
and carried away almost the whole fort ; but it has since re- 
tired to a great distance, and left an extensive cultivated 
tract divided by two channels, one ofwhich separates into two 
arms. In the dry season these arc not navigable ; but in some 
parts tliey are wide, and contain large pools of stagnant water. 

At Phutkipur the Ganges sends an inconsiderable branch 
called the Pagla to join the Gumaninardan ; and some miles 
below it sends another, called the Khajuriyamoliana. Neither 
is navigable in the rainy season. At Mohanguiij the smaller 
Bliagirathi sends oft' another Pagla, encircling Mohangutij, 
and separating this district from a portion of Dinajpur. A 
little lower down the Bliagirathi sends towards the west a 
channel called the Kirtaniya, which afterwards bends south 
to Thanah Pratapgunj, w here it coinmunicates w ith a branch 
of the Gumaninardan. It afterwards turns cast to rejoin the 
Bliagirathi, near Tlianali Aurunggabad ; but in this space it 
sends from its south side two branches, and receives on its 
north a channel, which separates from the Bhagirathi a little 
below the Kirtaniya, and, after running sonic w'ay S. \V. by 
the name of I'jiarjani, turns S. E., and is called Kalapani. 
The Kirtaniya in December is in many places dry ; but the 

• Now wriitca frnmciilly Cuwin Ait. 
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Kalapani contains a great deal of stagnant water. Both the 
branches sent from the Kirtaniya go into the Virbliuin dis- 
trict, and join a river called Baranadi, that will be afterwards 
mentioned. That towards the west is first named Boyaliya 
and then Kaksa. That towards the east is first named Mad- 
hojani, and then Chanduni. The Madhojani is a pretty large 
creek, but in December is stagnant. 

In the account of Puraniya it is mentioned, that in the 
rainy season 1809, the lower channel of the Bhagirathi, lead- 
ing to Calcutta, had been entirely shut ; but in the following 
year it opened again, and was nearly of the same size with the 
upper channel ; both however suffered a considerable dimi- 
nution, owing probably to the new communication opened 
below the Julanggi. On the upper channel, within this 
district, Mohangunj and Kaligunj are inconsiderable marts 
for exportation. Songti laid down by Major Bennell in this 
district, has been removed to the opposite side of tlie river, 
and placed in a corner of the district of Murshedabad. 

Of the rivers on the north of the Ganges , — The first river, 
that occurs in proceeding down the left bank of the (ianges, 
is that which Major Rennell calls the Bogmutty ( Vagwati) ; 
but which now, at least, the natives call the Gandaki. The 
Vagwati derives its appellation from one of the names of the 
spouse of Vishnu, and in the valley of Nepal, where it has 
its source, is considered as holy ; but, on reaching the plains 
of Hindustan, it looses its importance, and in the Tirahut 
district joins a small river, which passes Mozuffurpur its 
capital, and which is called the lesser Gandaki.* Although 
the Vagwati is by far the most considerable stream, yet ns 
this Gandaki is probably an old channel of the great river of 
that name, the united stream is most commonly called Gan- 
daki, and channels alone, that proceed from it in different 
parts are considered as the Vagwati. Numerous changes in 
the coiir.'^c of the Vagwati have given rise to violent dis|)utes, 
that have greatly impeded the improvement of the country. 

llic Gogarec, in some parts called Ghagri, and in others 
Tiljuga, enters from Tirahut the division of Gogri, in an 
exceedingly neglected part of the country, as a very con- 


* Tlie Gandaki for nine or ten miles forms iln; boundary i>€lweeii 
Bbagulpoor and Tiraiiut or I'irbout : its right branch w navigable at all 
seasoos.— Bu. 
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siderablc stream, navigable at all seasons for small boats or 
canocs, and in the floods admitting large vessels. 

The rivers south from the Gauges — liave a very different 
aspect from those hitherto described, and more resemble the 
rivers of Mysore. Although the channels of some of them 
are of great width, none of them in this district is at any time 
navigable, except in the Eastern corner, where in the floods 
the water of the Ganges, filling the lower parts of their chan- 
nels, renders them penetrable for small boats. Even the 
largest of them, having channels from 200 to *100 yards wide, 
are in general fordable throughout the rainy season, and foot 
passengers even seldom find them too deep or rapid for more 
Ilian three or four days at a time, or oftener than three or 
four times a year ; but several of them at that season assist in 
floating down bamboos and timber, although the natives do 
not avail themselves of this assistance so much as they might. 
Tiie practice is indeed almost entirely confined to the rivers 
that fall into Virbhum. 

In the dry season it is chiefly near their sources, that these 
rivers contain any visible stream, and then each of the nume- 
rous small branches appears to contain a greater quantity of 
water, than the vast channel ivorn by the united force of 
these torrents, when swollen by the periodical rains. The 
widest channels, indeed, appear in spring a perfect dry sand, 
but by digging a foot or two deep, good water may at all 
times be procured, and it is evident, that this subterraneous 
water has in some cases a current, as canals dug obliquely 
across the channel collect a small stream, which may be con- 
veyed to some extent, and with great advantage for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the fields. 

The Kiyul comes as a considerable channel from the 
country called Kharakdiha in the district of Ramgar, and 
leaving the old castle of Gidhaur at some distance from its 
western bank, receives, nearly opposite to that fortress, a 
river called Maura. The Maura rises by two sources from 
a chain of hills, which runs parallel to the frontier of the 
division of Mallepur, and at no great distance from it, in the 
district of Ramgar. The united streams of the Maura and 
Kiyul have formed a channel, not less than 400 yards broad ; 
but in March, when 1 saw it there was no stream, and only a 
very little stagnant water in a few pools, at great distances 
from each other, and of inconsiderable size. Not only how- 
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ever its main rliannel, but several tribiitai*)' streams aflbrd a 
great supply of water for irrigation, am! tlicir banks are one 
of tlie finest parts of the district. 

About two miles below the mouth of the Maura the Kiyul 
receives, from tlie Ea.st, a fine river named the Tlayi, little, 
if at all inferior to it in size. This also arises in the Hamgar 
district, where it is said to run through a narrow' passage 
called Kcwalghat, (Kewal II.) and then over a rock of wliite 
marble, immediately below which it enters this district in the 
division of Mallepoor. I’here I found it in a narrow passage 
called (Jlioramara, (or tlie death of horses), a iianu* not unapt 
to a passage very formidable to cavalry. In the ]>arching 
heats of March, the l layi at this place contained a very fine 
stream, the largest I think, that 1 have seen among the hills 
of this district; but fordable by a child. About 10 or V4 
miles below (iboramara the Ulayi reeeives the Nagiiii, a 
torrent of short eourse, whi<*h contains a pretty stream, and 
comes from the hills towards the east. 

Below this junction seven or eight miles the Kiyul ri'eeives 
the Angjana, the nymj)h of which, liaving being impregiiateil 
by Pavan, the god of .stonns ( KolusJ produced I lanuman 
( Pan, ) the prince of monkies f Satyr},) and companion of 
Il.'im (Bavchus,) No part in fact, abounds more with the 
animals called 1 lanuman. The river lias it sourc'c in hot 
springs, about \2 miles in a direct line south-west from Mal- 
lepoor, near wbicli the Angjana joins the Kiyul. The Nakti 
is composed of two rivers, the Kallira and Mata. 

In the Bengal atlas south and west from Muiigger is placed 
a large lake, sending two small cbcmncls to the Ganges. The 
lake has totally disappeared, its situation in spring being 
covered with one continued sheet of wheat and barley ; but 
the two channels remain. They arc both of considerable 
size ; but in the dry season contain only a few stagnant pools. 

Tlic Cliandan, from the town of that name to Jamdaha, 
passes through a most beautiful country, the banks on both 
sides being cultivated and finely planted, while the supply of 
water which it affords, renders them highly productive. At 
Jamdaha it may be 150 yards w'ide, and at all seasons con- 
tains a stream. 

From Jamdaha to Jathaurnath, where the Chandan entirely 
leaves the hilly country, the fertility of its hanks is by no 
means diminished. At Tlianah Bangka its channel is between 
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4 and 500 yards wide; but even in November its stream is 
small, and in spring its surface becomes entirely dry. A 
little below Hungka the Chnndan admits on its left the Urani, 
a fine river, which supplies its banks with water, and they 
are most beautiful, and well occupied. It rises about 15 or 
16 miles south-west from its mouth, and soon after receives 
an addition from Kasmau. A little below this, at Gangti 
(G untec U.), I found it in March a fine sandy channel with a 
small clear stream. From Jathaurnath the Chandan passes 
south for about six miles, through a fine level country, and 
then separates into two branches ; the most considerable of 
which is named Andhela. 

The Dhobe is a more considerable river, and with its vari- 
ous branches waters the extensive division of Lakardewani ; 
and, during tlie rainy season, is employed to float down 
timber and bamboos from the very centre of that terrilor). 
It rises near the northern boundary of that division, and for 
some miles runs west, parallel to the boundary of Bangka. 

[Several of the amaller rivers and their branches are given at considerable length 
in the survey. On the N. of the Ganges—the Gangacharan is a channel between 
the Ganges and Gandaki; Kamaladaliar and Kalyana small branches of the Gan> 
daki. The Mara (dead) Gandaki is the left branch of the Gandaki, is nearly dry 
at some seasons. The Dakuynata a branch of the preceding. Chandaha flows into 
the Vagwati. The Katnai, Dayus and Loram into the Tilynga. On the S. of tlie 
Ganges the Nakti has its origin in two branches, the Keruya ('W.) and Bhajaha ^K.) 
The Sabaijor is the S., and the Dhobejor the N. branch of the Kathra. Tlie Mata 
or N. branch of the Nakti has ita origin in two aources called Malmana (S.) and the 
Biyan (N.) ; it receives the Jamkhar and Kasai. The Vaghdhar (or tiger-catrhcr) 
into the Kigul, as also the Manika and Morabe ; and the Kasai and Had, or Bahu- 
vara. The Amara and Mahelasanya form the channel of the Singgiya, or lake 
S. W. from Mungger. The Garaiya and Bhela form the Mahelasariya. The Da- 
kranata (proceeding from the same lake) called also Karclikol, where it changes 
its direction from £. and W., to N. and S. receives the Murghat. The Gboighat- 
nala falls into the Ganges near Thanah Kunurgunj. Tlic Kodalkati which flows into 
the preceding receives the Ubhinala. The Man rises from Belan, receives a great 
accession from the warm springs of Mahadeva hill; then the cascade of Haha, 
the Pangchkumar, Patgha, Jalkunda, and then joins the Mohane. The Mohane 
receives the Khutiya, Auraha, (containing the Bamura, Gaighata, and Lubarni) 
and Sakriha. The Baniya arising in Gidhaur (Ramghar), receives the Budhiyiyor, 
Mathsumbujor, Karing, Tabku)Hnijur, Khatra, Mandaha, and l^tun. Nine miles 
from Tarajiur the name of Panis-alajhil, and then receives the Ncsaracliaongr, 
(called also the Tirakar, Baramasiya and Lohagar) which is augmented by the 
Amra, Gabera and Gangti. The Nc.'^ara subsequently becomes tiie Belat — then the 
Belasi, and next the Chandan, which also receives several small rivers, and is 
named in different places the Andhela, Kankayithi, Pangjarma, (iordhoyi or Bajani, 
Mahmudah and Guriyani. The Dakayi (rising in Virhhum' subsequently the 
Paraba, Deonar, Kanijuri, Dhobe and llaghora receives many small rivers. The 
Yamuni called also the Sahariya, and Bangiyhi receives the Kiiattik, .^undar and 
Bhayna. The Koya, Domjala, OudanuUn, Kodalkati, Guinanmardsn, Morer, Katasi, 
Singgiha, Anupntgar, Malangcha, Patharghat, Uangsnai, Pagla. Brahmarii, Duyarka, 
Bhimsar, Maruka Motihara, Maur, Singguru, &c. are among the numerous rivers, 
streams, torrents and marshes, which flow* into the southci n side ut the Ganges in 
its course along the Bhugiilpoor district. — [En.] 
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Aa/rx and Marshes.-— \\\ this district pieces of stagnant 
water, exclusive of pools in rivers, which in the dry st^ason 
lose their current, are usually dividetl into two classes : jhih 
which contain w'ater throughout the year, and vhaonfrr which 
dry up in winter. Some of the jhils arc evidently the ohi 
channels of large rivers, which at both ends have lost all 
communication with the stream ; hut are so filled with water 
during the periodical rains, that in spring they do not heroine 
dry. In this district, however, such are neither large nor 
numerous. 'I'he principal jhils here are a kind of lakes, that 
is low lands, which collect a great <piantity of rain from floods 
and torrents, and that never become dry. The most con- 
spicuous of these is Dumjalii south from llajmahal, a noble 
piece of water, the lianks of which were intcmled by Kasem- 
all for the seat of a luxurious retirement. In tlie rainy season 
this lake is said to extend about seven miles from east to 
west, and from three to four miles from north to south. In 
the dry season it is about four miles long, and from one to 
one-and-a-balf wide, nor does this diminution reduce the 
beauty of its banks, so much as might bo expected ; as it 
does not leave a fetid mud, or barren sand ; but as the water 
retires, the banks are cultivated with spring rice. 

Between Domjala and Unjnmhal is another lake called 
Annnta Sarabar, which in the floods is of eonsiderable size, 
but in the dry season is reduced to too small an extent, and 
is too dirty, and too much overwhelmed with w'eeds, to be an 
ornament to the vicinity ; but it is not a nuisance, the land 
which it leaves being cultivated. The marsh into which 
Domjala empties itself, and which runs south from Udhuwa- 
nala, is of very considerable length; hut in general it is 
narrow, and in most places is so shallow, and so much choked 
with weeds, that it cannot be with propriety called a lake, 
except about its middle, where it swells out to a large size, 
and is called Chandsarjhii. In January this forms a pretty 
lake. There are many other jhils, particularly on the north 
side of the Ganges, hut none of them of such a size as to 
deserve particular notice. The chaongrs, which in the floods 
are lakes, hut soon after become dry, are of much greater 
extent, and seem to be on the increase. 

One of the most considerable is situated south and west 
from Mungger, and in the time of Major Rennell would 
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appear to have been a Like. The /omiiulars indeed alle”:e, 
that itabvayswas in its present state; but 1 think tliis is 
very doubtful ; ns they mi^ht he naturally afraid of acknow- 
ledging an acijuisition of such a vast value ; for it is said to 
contain MOOO bigahs customary measure, amounting to alioiif 
8700 acres, which every year yield, with scarcely any trouble, 
a crop of wheat, barley or pease. The change from a lake 
to a Chaongr is indeed very natural. Tlic violent torrents of 
this country, and the turliid waters of the (ianges, pounil 
in during floods, le.ive on stagnation so much sediment as to 
produce a great erteci, and the enormous evajioration, soon 
dries up every thing that is not fed by a penmnial stream. 

.\ much inoreexten.sivc ('haongr is situated south-east from 
jMungger, extending parallel to the (langes, from near tlie 
rock Dholpahri for at least Ix? miles to the east, and heiug 
from one to three miles wide. This land is almost totally 
neglected, and is considered as useless, although the greater 
part seems exactly similar to that now mentioned as so valua- 
ble. Part however is of a poor soil, and part dries up too 
late for sowing wheat, but would undoubtedly answer for 
some Ollier crops. 

South-east from Bhagulpoor are also two extensive Cha- 
ongrs, Elawa and Bnnggararajor, wbicli are both considered 
ns entirely useless, and left to produce the wild rose (Koi/n- 
kangta ), which they do in luxuriance, a sure proof of a rich 
soil. They are liowcvcr late of becoming dry. On the north 
side of the Ganges the Cbaongrs occupy a great extent of 
land, and are considered as totally useless. None of them 
that I saw are large, but they arc very numerous, and scat- 
tered in all directions ; and as they do not become dry until 
January, or even February, they render the country very 
diflicult of acccs.s to the traveller. They are everywhere 
overgrown with the tree called Ilijar, and the wild rose, and 
miglit, no doubt, produce spring crops of millet ; but perhaps 
their greatest value will always be for pasture, the moisture, 
which they retain until spring, enabling them to push out a 
verdure, which at that season is totally unknown in the neigh- 
bouring plains. 

Meteorology. — South winds are very uncommon in this 
district, in the greater part of which tlie east and west winds 
prevail throughout tlie year; the former being about the 
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midille of June, and tlie latter about the middle of I'ebruarv, 
so that the cast winds last double the time of those from the 
west ; but they blow with less violence. When these winds 
change, and they are far from being regular, they seldom 
come from the nortli, and still more rarely from the south ; 
but change to the opposite point from what usually prevails 
at the season. This year 1811, for instance, during the 
greater ])art of the season, in which the westerly winds should 
blow, those from the cast have prevailed, and have been very 
strong. The most usual deviations from this rule are the 
storms from the N.W., which arc very frequent from the 
middle of March until the middle of May ; but in the eastern 
part of the district towards Moorshedabad there is a much 
greater deviation, tlic nortli wind usually blows from the 
middle of October to the middle of February; and from 
thence until the middle of June the regular winds, which are 
west, frequently change to south, and sometimes to north. 
These deviations seem to be owing to the influence of the 
Bhagirathi. The winds are not near so strong, and on the 
whole much more irregular than in the western parts of the 
district, where the influence of the Ganges is less disturbed. 
The rainy season usually lasts from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, but in favourable seasons during spring 
there are frequent show'crs, especially with the squalls from 
the N. W. These arc often accompanied by hail, sometimes 
of a size tliat would not be safe to mention in Europe by any 
one who was afraid of being the scoff* of the vulgar. All on 
the south side of the Ganges, if the seasons are favourable, 
there are between the middle of October and the middla of 
November one or two heavy falls of rain ; but such rains often 
fail, and on the north side of the Ganges the farmers think 
them prejudicial. In December and January there is in some 
years, as this 1810-11, a good deal of rain, which is highly 
injurious to the crop of wheat, but improves that of barley. 

In the morning there are usually fogs from the middle 
of December until the middle of February, but this year I 
did not observe them more than two or three times. Dews 
arc pretty copious from the end of the rainy season until 
the middle of April, but gradually diminish as the season 
advances. The climate on the whole is much drier than that 
of Dinajpoor, and still more than that of Ronggopoor. It 
seems even considerably drier than Puraniya, and the hills 
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of Bliagulpoor seoin rather to contribute to dryness by tlie re- 
flection of the sun from the rocks. The winters 1 iiiiajjiiie 
arc in general less cold than in Puraniya, this one, 1810-11, 
was very much so, and the natives thought it as severe as 
usual. They always however at this season sleep by a fire, 
and suffer much being very poorly clothed. They often talk 
f»f frost destroying the crops after strong westerly winds, 
and one such day was said to have happened this year. I 
was not up early enough to ascertain whether or not it ac- 
tually froze, but a little after sun rise I saw no appearance 
of any such degree of cold. The climate, however, at least 
on the south side of the Ganges, is favourable for the arti- 
ficial production of ice, and children from tlie middle of 
December to the middle of February frequently amuse them- 
selves by the process. In the evening they boil some water, 
and expose it in shallow unglazed earthen pans to the wind. 
In the morning the pans are found covered with ice. A west 
wind is as necessary to the process as boiling, and operates 
by increasing the evaporation, as the west winds here are 
always uncommonly dry. 1 presume that the boiling operates 
in the same way, the sudden attraction of air by the boiled 
water contributing to that decomposition of its elements, in 
which the invisible evaporation of water in a great measure, I 
imagine, consists. 

The heats of spring, when the wind is westerly, are very 
severe, these winds being hot and parchingly dry. In the 
eastern corner of the district the winds are only hot when 
they come from the south. In general the east wind is moist 
and temperate; but in May, 1811, the east winds, wdiich at 
Mungger blew strong through almost the whole month, were 
often hot and parching. Towards the autumnal equinox the 
heat which is moderated by the periodical rains becomes very 
severe owing to the want of wind, but the nights become cool 
about the middle of October and continue so until August. 
The hills are no where of a height to reduce the temperature 
of the air in any considerable degree ; and the reflection of 
the 8un*8 rays from their rocks, and the shelte.** from winds 
that their forests afford, renders the parts among the hills 
hotter than the plains; so that the mountaineers when in 
the open country complain much of cold, and the sepoys of 
that tribe are uncommonly subject to rheumatism. 
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HISTORY, TOPOORArilY AM) AN'TIQI'ITIE.S OF Rll AOl' LPOOR, ETC’. KTf 

In no part have 1 found fewer, or more discordant tradi- 
tions, concerning the history of the country ; nor have I any 
where seen people so little interested about this important 
subject, a knowledge of which seems to he the most effectual 
of the means by which man is elevated above the brute, and 
by which his most dangerous prejudices and degrading pro- 
pensities arc most readily counteracted. It is commoidy said, 
that in this district there are comprehended a part of four 
ancient countries distinguished in Hindu legend, Angga, 
Gatir, Mithila, and Magndha. 

Angga, according to the most commobly received opinion, 
and according to the traditions of the inhabitants, is bounded 
on the cast by Gaur, on the north extends to Baidyanath, 
and on the south to Bhuvaneswar, so that it comjirehends the 
division of Lakardewani, and part of Kalikapoor belonging Ut 
this district ; but 1 shall not enter into any investigation of 
its history ; as in visiting the small portion of its most remote 
and rude parts contained in this district I have procured 
scarcely any materials ; and as at a future period 1 intend to 
examine a greater and more improved portion. • 

In the account which I gave of Puraniya I have stated, 
that the whole of Gaur is contained in that district ; but here 
I am informed that 1 was mistaken, and that the ca.stern parts 
of this district, as well as the whole banks of the Bhagirathi 
from Gaur city to the sea bidong to that territory. I cannot 
take upon myself to decide whether the people of the Pura- 
niya district, wdio considered the Ciianges as the boundary, or 
those of this district who allege that they belong to Gaur, 
are most accurate ; nor have I any thing new to ofler cf»n- 
cerning the history of the place. All the portion of this dis- 
trict that is situated beyond the Ganges belongs to the terri- 
tory of Mithila, concerning wliicb I can .say nothing in addition 
to what has already been stated in ni) account of Puraniya, 

* Sec Vol iii. 
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only tl»at this ]H>rtioii would appear to ha%’c been annexed to 
the Mulianimedan kin^^dom of Itenj^al by Hoseyn Shah. This 
induces me to suspect that the Audisah, which in my account of 
Dinajpoor I stated to have been conquered by that prince, was 
not the province which we call Orixa, the Oriswa of the vul;jar, 
but tlie Oriswa of the northern parts of Mithila, called Odyssa 
by D’Anville, as mentioned in the account of Puraniya. 

There remains only to be mentioned the country called 
Ma^adha, a subject, so fur as my op))ortunities of know ledge 
yet extend, that is involved in some difliculty. In a paper 
written by Dr. Leyden, that gentleman supposes, if 1 am cor- 
rect in quoting from memory, that Magadha is the country of 
the people whom we call Muggs, a supposition in w hich I 
believe he is perfectly singular. 'J’he term Mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used, by either themselves or by 
the Hindus, except when speaking the jargon commonly 
called Hindustani hy'* Europeans, and it is totally unknown to 
the people of Ava; but whether it is of Moslem, Portuguese, 
or English origin, 1 cannot take upon myself to say, many 
words among the natives being now* in use as ICnglisb, whieb 
it is impossible to trace in our, or indeed in any other lan- 
guage. The original country of the Muggs, which is the 
district of Chutigong, although the name lias b(‘eii extended 
also to Arucun (Uakliaiii) is by the 1 liiidus called [blank in MS.] 
This opinion therefore occasions little or no dilliculty ; but it 
is not clear, in the opinion of some Pandits, whether any por- 
tion of this district belongs to Magadha, although in the part 
of it that is situated west from Teliyagarhi, the vulgar most 
usually consider themselves as occupying a portion of that 
territory. In the Saktisanggam Tantra, one of those revealed 
by the god Siva, but to whom 1 have not learned, is a chapter 
called Desmala, dividing Bliaratkbanda or the country then 
known to the Hindus into 56 territories. A division into this 
number seems pretty universal among all the sects and na- 
tions of Hindus, and in my account of Mysore 1 have given 
a list of the division that is adopted hy the Brahmans of the 
south ; hut in different parts the division seems to differ 
greatly, and that contained in the Saktisanggam Tantra, used 
ill Beliar, differs very essentially from that of the south, 23 
of the divisions mentioned in each list being unnoticed in the 
other. In the Saktisanggam Tantra it is stated, that Ma- 
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t^adlia extends IVoin the temple of X'vaseswar Siva on the 
\’indhyan mouiitains at the frontier of Gaiir, to Vvaskuiula, 
which is on the Kirmanasa river. According to this aiitiu)- 
rity the greater portion of this district is in Magadlia, as 
indeed is usually allowed ; but in tlie Vayupiiran again, one 
of these attributed to Vyas, it is said, that IMagadha extends 
from the Karnmnasa vC'araninassa K) to the Kilbishi or Kiyiil, 
and from the Gangg.i to the Vindhyan mountains, in which 
extent no part of this district, except a small |)art ol’ (lidhaiir, 
is included. 

The oldest traditions current respecting the portion of this 
district, which is supposed to have been a part of Magadha, 
and which no doubt at one lime belonged to the sovereigns 
of that country, are, that it was the scene of some of ihe ac- 
tions of Ham or Bacchus ; but the fables concerning this 
personage scarcely come within the scope of history, and 
what is related shall be mentioned in the account of the places 
of worship that are situated in the division of Mungger. The 
cosmographies of the Hindus it must he ohserved have un- 
dergone many changes. One which is called Swarodaja, and 
wiiich is said to be more ancient than tliat dt‘tailed in the 
Bangchuinaskandha of the Sribhagwat, noM' most commonly 
current among those who study the Purans, is said to have 
been originally comj)oscd by the god Si\a, but was revealed 
to mankind by Marapati, a holy man, whom many Kuropcaiis 
may probably consider as the author; but even be is sup- 
posed to have preceded Vyas, the author of the Bbagwal. 
In this system of cosmography Bbaratkliandu, or the country 
known to the Hindus, is represented as occupying the back 
and members of a tortoise, in place of oecujiying the southern 
corner of Jambudwip, the whole of which, according to the 
Bhagwat, occupies only the centre of the tortoise’s back, the 
extension of knowledge in the time of Vyas having rendered 
the old doctrine totally untenable. In the older system a 
country called Madhyades, or the central territory, occupies 
the tortoise’s back, and is surrounded l>y eight other divi- 
sions, which occupy the head, tail and limbs of the animal.* 
The northern parts of this district on botli sides of the 
Ganges are generally said to belong to Madhyades, the name 
by which the people of Nepala now distinguisli the Company’s 
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territory* in which indeed a great part of the ancient Mad- 
hyadrs is included* for in the Swarodaya the following pro- 
vinces of the Madhyades are mentioned — Sangketa, Mitldla, 
Champa (Chainpanagar near Bhagulpoor)* Kausambi (towards 
Dilli)* Kausiki, Ahikshetra* Gaya* Bindhya* Antarbeda* Mek- 
hala* and Kanyakubja, It must be remarked, that in this list 
neither Magadha nor Kikat, said to be an older synonymous 
term, are used, although Gaya in the centre of Magadha is 
included. Madhyades was no doubt the country of the au- 
thor of the Swarodaya, as being ])laced in his centre of the 
earth, and it then probably formed a powerful kingdom* or 
at least the author retained a knowledge of this having once 
been the case ; but now all memory of such a circumstance is 
extinct among the people here* although it would appear 
probable that it may have been the kingdom of the Barliad- 
rathas mentioned by Major Wilford in his curious paper on 
the kings of Magadha (Asiatic Researches, vol. D), for 
Puru, the ancestor of that dynasty, is said by the learned 
Major to have obtained the central parts of India from his 
father Jajati ; hut concerning this dynasty* as usual in all in- 
vestigations of Hindu antiquities* there arises a monstrous 
difficulty. The 1-1 lli in descent from Puru was Jarasandha* 
who was contemporary with Yudhishthir* and who was suc- 
ceeded by 22 nionarchs of this central and most powerful part 
of India ; but according to the opinion commonly received 
among the Hindus, Yudhishthir and his descendants were 
sovereigns of India for many generations. In this district 
some remains arc at present attributed to princes of both dy- 
nasties, and in order to reconcile the above mentioned diffi- 
culty I must return to the observation lately made* of the term 
Magadha not being mentioned in the provinces* which ac- 
cording to the Swarodaya composed Madhyades, although 
this no doubt included Gaya, that is situated in Magadha. 
I presume, on this account* that it was the ancestors of Jara- 
sandha who were the sovereigns of India and of Madhyades, 
and that in this high station they were succeeded by the dy- 
nasty ofYudhishthir of Hastinapoor,who allowed the descend- 
ants of Jarasandha to retain as tributaries a part of their old 
territory, which then assumed the name of Magadha. Jara- 
sandha* wlio seems undoubtedly to have been the sovereign 
of India immediately before Yudhishthir, is commonly indeed 
called the Raja of Magadha* and Major Wilford says* that 
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lie it was who first i^ave the country that name, it having pre- 
viously been called Kikat ; but 1 think it not unlikely that 
the name Magadha was not known until the time of tliis 
])rince*s descendants, who, as I have said, were not probably 
sovereigns of India, but subordinate chiefs, for high sounding 
titles, that may occasionally be found connected with their 
memory, must in India be considered as of very little weight. 

The remains supposed to be next in anti(]uity to those of 
the dynasties of Jarasandha and Vudhishthir arc attributed 
to a Kama Raja of Magadha ; but, as will appear from Major 
Wilford’s account of the kings of Magadha (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. 9 ), the number of persons thus named is 
very considerable, and the eras in which they lived vr‘ry dif- 
ferent, from 13 or 14 centuries before our vulgar era, until 
four or five centuries after its commencement. To the above 
curious treatise I shall refer for more full information on the 
subject than I can undertake to give. 1 shall only venture to 
observe that the table of the kings of Magadha constructed 
by Major Wilford, although compiled with wonderful inge- 
nuity from the discordant materials of the Purans, would seem 
to require much revision and abbreviation, as in order to pro- 
tract the time the same persimages seem to be very frequently 
repeated. It may be especiall) remarked, that Major Wilford 
in one part (A. R. vol. 9. page 105), f«)lloiving the confused 
nature of his materials, thought that he had identified the 
six Pala kings mentioned in the inscriptions published in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, with the Andhra kings 
c»f the Hihaiaya tribe descended fr«»m Sri Karnad(‘va, who is 
placed in the third century of our era : yet these Pala kings 
he afterwards acknowledges (page ii03) to have lived at the 
time of the Muhammedan invasion, and the first of them on 
good authority is allowed to have lived in the beginning of 
the 11th century of our era. According indeed to the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions given by Mr. Wilkins and Sir 
M'illiara Jones, by which probably Major Wilford was at first 
guided, these princes governed about the commencement of 
our era ; but Major Wilford on strong grounds since con- 
tends that the era Somvat, which is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, does not imply the era of Vikrama, as these gentlemen 
supposed, and an inscription (A. H. vol. 9. page SJ06) found 
at Benares ascertams that Sri Deva Pala, mentioned in the 
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other inscriptions, was alive in the year of Vikrama 1083, 
which according to different hypotheses may be either the 
year of our Lord 10^7 or 1017. 1 shall therefore consider 
the crus of the antiquities which 1 have to describe, and be- 
longing to these two dynasties, as tolerably ascertained. 
There can be little doubt, 1 think, that there were at least 
seven kings of the family of Kama, who were the most pow- 
erful Indian princes of their time, who began to reign at no 
long interval after the destruction of the dynasty of Chandra- 
gupta, and whom Major Wilford, by ingeniously tracing them 
in Chinese history, finds to have enjoyed a most extensive 
sovereignty until about the middle of the seventh century of 
the Christian era (A. R. vol. 9. page 112). This dynasty 
seems to have resided chiefly in this district, and to have ren- 
dered Magadha the most eminent province of India. 

The family of the Ralas also in its inscriptions claims uni- 
versal dominion, and at the time of tlie first Miihamniedan 
invasion seems to have possessed at least the greater part of 
the country watered by the (langes. The princes of this 
family seem to have governed from the end of the 10th until 
the 12th century of the Christian era, when the Moslems 
seized on the w'estern, and the Bengalese on the eastern parts 
of their dominions. It is unquestionable that the Pala Rajas 
were Buddhists, and I think it somewhat probable that the 
Karnas were of the sect of Jain, as Champanagar, evidently 
their chief place of residence, still contains traces of that wor- 
ship, and as they do not ajjpear to be favourites wdth the 
followers of the Purans (Asiatic Researches, vol. 9. page 
113}. In the south of India the Jain boast of having de- 
stroyed the Buddhists. Here a contrary course of events 
seems to have taken place, and Sakya, in the north at least, 
seems to have restored the doctrine of the Buddhists after 
its enemies had overwhelmed tlic followers of Ins predecessor 
Gnutam. 

Between the times of these two dynasties I have met with 
some traces by wdiich I was a good deal surprised. The 
country w'e call Tanjore, south from Madras, in the Sangskrit 
is called Chola, and in my account of Mysore I have men- 
tioned that the Chola Rajahs were powerful princes, and in 
the south are said to have erected many temples all over India. 
Several of these I liave seen in Kanmta, l)ut they arc in a 
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style much superior to some ruins, attributed to a Raja ui 
Cliola, which this district contains. This liowever may have 
been owing to the rudeness of the country which did not 
afford workmen. It is pretended at Buidyanath tiint Aditya 
Sen Raja of Chola, and sovereign of the whole country sur- 
rounded by the sea, built not only Baidyanath in V'irbhum, 
but Mandir in this district, as well as other temples in adja- 
cent territories. At Baidyanath it is supposed that this hap- 
pened in the Satya >iig; but, us 1 have said in my account 
of Mysore, the Chola Rajas governed from about tlie fifth to 
the seventh centuries of the Christian era. If the Chola Ra- 
jas of the south ever extended their dominions here, it must 
have been in a sudden invasion made by Aditya Sen, who 
w'ith an army may have traversed India, compelling all the 
petty Rajas to pay him tribute ; and lie may have left behind 
him some oflicers wdio may have retained some part of the 
country us tributaries, and totally unconnected with their 
countrymen of the south. In this district the Cholas would 
now appear to be perfectly extinct. I'he Rajas of Chola 
were protectors of Sangkarach.irya, and among the first who 
adopted the doctrines that are now considered as orthodox 
by the sect of Siva. 

The last Hindu prince of consequence, of whom 1 find any 
traces, was a Raja Indrudyumna, who has left considerable 
traces in the western parts of the district, and, it is said, in the 
adjacent parts of Behar, over both of which he is said to have 
been king, after tiie Muliaimnedans had obtained poss(>ssion 
of Delhi. Finding himself unable to contend with these fero- 
cious invaders, Indradyuinna retired with his army and family 
to Jagannath. It is universally agreed that the temple there 
was founded by a prince of this name, but the Brahmans will 
not allow that a place so distinguished can be of so very mo- 
dern a date : nor can 1 take upon myself to say that they are 
mistaken, but the subject seems to require farther investiga- 
tion. Whether or not Indradyumna was a person of the 
family of the Pala Rajas, or a person wlio on their full had 
seized on Magadha 1 cannot ascertain, but 1 think that the 
former is most probable. The Kama Rajas were undoubtedly 
Andhras, that is, belonged to tiie country near iiyderabad ; 
and there is reason to think that the Pala Rajas, altliough 
not descended from the royal family were descended from 
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their servants, and were therefore probably of the same na« 
tion. On losing the Gangetic provinces a powerful dynasty 
still retained the original country of the Andhras, and the 
ancestors of Pritapa lludra long governed at Warangol, as I 
have mentioned in my account of Mysore. 1 suspect that 
Indradyumna was the ancestor of Pritapa Rudra, who retired 
to the ancient dominions of Andhra, and having collected the 
powerful remnants of an overgrown empire, may have actu- 
ally founded Jagannath, the vicinity of which no doubt be- 
longed to the VVarangol dynasty of Andhra princes. Major 
Wilford justly observes, that the Andhras w'ere powerful in 
the time of Pliny, and tliey continued in possession of regal 
authority until the overthrow of Vijayanagar, in the 16th 
century of the Christian era, so that among the Bengalese, 
and even in the mountains of Nepal, Tailangga, one of the 
names of the Andhras has become the w'ord in common use 
to signify a soldier. The tradition in this district is, that 
Indradyumna was a Bandawat Rajput. Some allege that the 
Bandawats are an impure tribe, some of whom still reside in 
tlie Ramgar district; while others maintain that the Bunda- 
wats are pure Rajputs. 

From the time of Indradyumna until the English obtained 
the government of Magadha, the greater part of this district 
seems to have been in a constant state of anarchy. Some 
indeed of the original tribes seem never to have been reduced 
by the Hindu followers of the Brahmans, and many of them 
seem very lately to have put themselves under the guidance 
of the sacred order. These rude tribes seem to have always 
skulked in the hills and woods, rendering a very precarious 
and irregular obedience to the governors of the plains ; while 
numerous adventurers from the west found a settlement 
among these rude people, and by superior treachery and 
ferocity brought them under obedience to themselves, with- 
out, in general, rendering the country more settled. Even 
during the government of Shuja Shah, when the Mogul go- 
vernment was in the highest vigour, and when this prince 
resided in the district, some part of the plains was subject to 
petty chiefs tliat despised his authority. The first consider- 
able eruption from the west was of a tribe called Kshetauris, 
wlio subdued the Nat and Bhungiyas, and were succeeded 
by Rajputs. As several of these tribes remain in possession 
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of estates, I shall, in treating of the landholders, have occa- 
sion to give such relations, as I have heard, concerning the 
progress which these invaders made ; and in treating of the 
different tribes and castes, 1 shall mention all that I know 
concerning the less remarkable chiefs who conducted the 
anarchy to which this wretched territory was so long a prey. 

I find no traces of any part of Magadha having belonged 
to the Hindu kingdom of Bengal : but Hoseyn Shah annexed 
the whole of it that belongs to this district to the Muham- 
niedan kingdom of Gaur, and secured the richer parts of it 
by strong fortresses, especially that of Mungger. From this 
power it would not appear to have been wrested until the 
reign of Akbur, from whose time, as I have said, the Moguls 
enjoyed a nominal authority over the whole, and possessed 
the banks of the Ganges; but their governmcMit seems to 
have been constantly disturbed by the invasions and refrac- 
tory disposition of the chiefs residing in the wilder parts. 
Mogul officers of rank usually resided at Rajmahal, Bhagul- 
poor and Mungger; and the former seems to have been a 
favourite place with the Moslems of rank ever since Shuja 
Shah, the brother of Aurungzebe, made it the seat of the 
government of Bengal and Behar. 

In Bhagulpoor 1 am told that there were the following Atnels 
or governors, appointed by the Siibahs of Bengal. In the 
reign of Muhamnied Shah there were Deluziig Khan, llcza 
Jainmun Khan, Bahimdad Khan, Alikulibeg, Amiruddiii 
Khan, Hcndali Khan, and Alijawed Khan. In the reign of 
Ahamud Shah there were Alikuli Khan, Bahamun Khan, 
and Alikuli Khan. In the reign of Alumgir there were Sub- 
khurali Khan, Jufurali Khan, Sayed Mukurem Khan, and 
Sheykh Fukhuruddin. In the reign of Shah Alum there 
were Mir Musoudali, Sultan Daud, Waresali Khan, Sadural- 
Imk Khan, and Zaynulabdin Khan, who was succeeded by an 
English gentleman. These officers in general were of inferior 
rank to the governors of Puraniya, few of them having been 
honoured with the title of Nawab. Kasem Ali, on quarelling 
with t!ic English, seems to have intended this district as his 
place of residence. He dwelt for some* time at Mungger, 
was erecting a very great palace at Rajmahal, and intended 
to secure his independence by a line of fortifications erected 
at Udhawannla. The forcing this by Major Adams, in 1763, 
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put an end to these visions ; but the turbulence of the chiefs 
of the interior increased with the utmost violence, and Cap- 
tains Brooke and Browne were for several years employed in 
a miserable warfare with these tribes, in which they seldom 
seem to have been supported by Government, so as to be 
able to act with that vigour which the case required. Finally 
Captain Browne, by enormous concessions, induced the dis- 
contented to become quiet, and his concessions were con- 
firmed by Mr. Cleveland, the civil officer, who succeeded him 
in authority over the wilder parts of the district. 

Kotwali of Bhagulpoor. — This small division includes the 
capital, Bhagulpoor. In the centre of the district, round the 
town, the land is high and swelling, and in a few places rises 
into little hills too steep for the plough ; but in general it is ex- 
cellently cultivated and finely planted. North from the town 
most of the country is liable to the inundations of the Ganges, 
but extremely fertile. It is however very bare, and does not 
look well, the villages being naked. South from the vicinity 
of the town also the country is very low, and in the rainy 
season almost impassable, but, except in occasional floods for 
two or three days at a time, it is not inundated. The soil in 
many parts is rather poor, but it is well cultivated, finely 
planted, and would be very beautiful were it not that the huts 
are wretched, and not concealed from view by fine plants, as 
is usually done in Bengal. In this division there are no 
woods, and the plantations consist chiefly of mangoes, with 
many Tal and Khajur palms, but scarcely any bamboos. The 
houses of the Europeans are more numerous than might be 
expected from the small society, several of them being unoc- 
cupied ; and as some of them are large, and all scattered 
round the town in very fine and commanding situations, they 
add very much to the ornament of the vicinity. The natives 
have 160 houses of brick, all in a very bad style, and none of 
them respectable in size. There is a jail and hospital of 
brick, neither of which is any ornament to the place. There 
are many small mosques and other places dedicated to the 
religion of Muhammed, and built of brick. Although they 
are all small, and most of them are ruinous, they are in by 
far the best taste of any such as I have yet seen in the course 


* The Kotwal » a iintivc police officer, who has a town or district under 
hU jurisdiction.— [E d.] 
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of this survey. In particular the monument of J'^braliim 
Hoseyn Khan, at Khunzurpoor in the east end of the town, 
and said to have been built about 150 years ago, is in an 
excellent taste. It is a square building, roofed by live neat 
domes, and is built in a style of plain neatness, so that tlie 
grace of its proportions is not ns usual frittered aw'ay in an 
awkward search after ornament. The natives are not insen- 
sible to such merit, and fable that the Nawab, by whom it 
was built, cut oft' the hands of the architect, lest he should 
ever design a rival to this favourite work. 

The Zemindars of the district erected to the memory of 
Mr. Cleveland a monument of brick, which is a lofty building, 
placed in a very conspicuous situation, and at a distance 
makes a good show. It consists of a Hindu pyramid, t»f the 
most cumbrous rudeness, surrounded by an ill designed 
Grecian gallery. A monument of stone, with an inscription 
highly approving of his conduct, was s(*nt by the Clourt of 
Directors from Kngland, and placed in front of the house 
which the same gentleman had occupied when alive. No 
pains have been takeii to preserve ibis bandsomo work, and 
wild fig-trees have already fixed their roots in the crevices, 
and in a few years will demolish the wlicde. The town of 
Bhagulpoor, (or the abode of refugees,) nitliough reckoned to 
extend two miles in length, and from one mile to half a mile 
in width, except that it is in a beautiful situation, is a very 
poor place. The bouses of the Europeans and the Moslem 
places of worship arc great ornaments; but the town con- 
sists of scattered market places, meaidy built, and owing to 
the declivities of the ground, very inconveniently situated. 
Through and round it however there are tolerable roads, 
and a few trifling bridges. The in(»st compact part is the 
market place called Sbujagunj, in which there are tlirec or 
four streets closely built. The other market places are Saray, 
which has also some compact buildings, Yogeswar, Munshur- 
gunj, and Khunzurpoor, in which last tlie courts of law are 
held and tlie oftice of the collector is situated. No estimate 
could be procured from the native officers of police concern- 
ing the number of houses contained in the town. My people, 
after examining the whole, think that they may amount to 
about 5000, but rather more than less, and the alleged im- 
portation of commodifies from all the vicinity would imply a 
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very considerable population, at least to the rate of six per- 
sons for each house. The markets are very badly supplied, 
and the price of almost every thing is enormously high when 
compared with that demanded in other parts of the country. 
Lakshmigunj and Champanagar may be considered as one 
town ; they are very populous, and tolerably compact. They 
may contain about 1.5()0 houses, mostly occupied by weavers, 
who have some religious buildings of brick. Nathnagar, a 
little south from Champanagar, is also for this country a good 
town, containing perhaps 900 houses, and is tlie residence of 
traders. 

The Roman Catholics have .at Bhagalpoor a small church. 
The place of wo/ship that in general is considered as most 
holy by the Moslems is the brick monument (I)urgah) of 
Mogulana Shahbaz, close by the Thanah. It is by no means 
remarkable cither for size or elegance, but daily offerings arc 
made by the people of the vicinity, and many strang<*rs fre- 
quent it in tlic month Aswin (from September to October.) 
A Fakir has the charge and emoluments, and is called Mo- 
zouwor. The monument (Durgah) of Pir Shah junggi Shah- 
baz is larger than the last mentioned place of worsliip, and 
enjoys a remarkably fine situation on the top of a small hill 
about a mile from the office of police ; but the buildings arc 
very rude. About 1000 people from the vicinity assemble on 
the day of the saint, and no less than 2(^000 on the day 
Kurbula, when all the gaudy pageantry, used in celebrating 
the memory of the grandsons of the prophet, are thrown into 
a large pond at the bottom of the hill. On both occasions 
the keeper (mozouwor) has some profit. 

Among the Hindus the chief place of worship is the Ganges. 
On the full moon in the month Magh, about 2 j, 00() people, 
of whom 20,000 are strangers, assemble on the banks near 
Barari, and bathe at what is called Dira-ghat. Formerly they 
bathed at Shukkurpoor on a I lira, or island in the Ganges; 
but, this having been carried away, they have retired to the 
high shores near Barari. 

The old heretical sect of the Osawals have in this division 
two remarkable places of worship, remnants, if I am not mis- 
taken, of the religion which prevailed during the government 
of the Kama Rajas. As the sect is here completely extinct, 
farther than that one or two attendants on these temples still 
reside, 1 shall now state all that 1 have to say on the subject. 
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At Bliagulpoor 1 was informed, tliat at Champaimgar (here 
was a temple, where the Osawals worshipped Parasnath under 
the form of tlie Phallus ( Lingga ) ; but on going to the place 
1 found, that this was a mistake, owing probably to the ordi- 
nary and natural inclination of my informants to twist every 
thing to their own doctrine. There are two temples of con- 
siderable size, built of brick, and covered with plaster, the 
ornaments on which are very rude. The one has been lately 
rebuilt, and the other is not yet quite finished, both entirely 
at the expense of such of the family of Jagat Seth, the hanker, 
as still adhere to the worship of their fathers, although the 
chief has adopted that of V'ishnu. The two buildings are 
nearly in the same style ; they are square, and consist (»f two 
stories. In the centre of each story is an apartment, which 
is surrounded by a narrow open gallery. The upper apart- 
ment is covered by a dome. The stairs, which arc in the 
thickness of the wall, are, as usual in nati\e buildings, to the 
last degree miserable; hut the view from the roof is admira- 
ble. In the lower apartment of the temple, that has been 
finished, are small images of white marble representing the 
24 deities of the Jain religion, sitting cross-legged, and ex- 
actly resembling the images worshipped by the Buddhists. 
The images worshipped are not only totally unlike the Lingga; 
but the temples are not dedicated to Parusnath, as was pre- 
tended, but to \'asupujya. Tlie Pujaris are the only people 
of the sect who reside at (liampanagar, and were fat men, 
totally illiterate ; nor could they give me the least account of 
the history of the place, nor of the sect. Many pilgrims, 
especially from Marwar in the west of India, arc said to 
frequent these temples. 

The other place of worship belonging to the Jain is at 
Kabirpoor, at no great distance from Chainjianagar. In the 
neighbourhood it is usually called Vishnu Paduka, or the feet 
of Vishnu, which the hasty ill informed people, who make the 
Jain and BuddliLsts branches of the followers of Vishnu, 
would no doubt consider as proving their theory ; but this is 
a name given only by the vulgar, and both Brahmans and 
Jain agree, that the object of worship here represents the 
feet of the 24 deities of the Jain, whicli the inscription states 
to be those of Vasupujya, who was born at Champanagar or 
Champapuri. This emblem of the deity is very rudely carved. 
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and represents tlie human feet. The inscription* between 
the feet mentions the name of the god. That before 
the toes implies, that it was made by Singheswar Stati, 
Kundakundacharya Bhattaraka, Kumudachandra Stati, and 
Dharmachandra Upadesya of tlie fortunate place Tajapattar, 
and of the tribe (Jatau) Bagherwal. The dat(‘, according to 
the reading of the Pujari, is in the year of Samhat (ii) f, and of 
Sak but before each is a mark (q) resembling the Hindu 
cypher that represents one, which would make the date 161)4 
of Sambat, and 1559 of Sak, or a. d. 1667. The Pujari 
asserts, that in Jain inscriptions this mark is prefixed to all 
numbers, and has no value. The inscription on the front of 
the stone is an exhortation to the believers in the Jains to 
worship the feet of Vasiipuj ya ; hut some parts of this in- 
scription, although fairly written, arc not understood by tlie 
l^andit of the survey, who says, that it contains words, w'hich 
seem peculiar to the sect. The stone formerly was in a small 
temple; but, when I visited the place, in onler to have the 
building repaired, had been moved to the house of the Pujari. 
In front of the temple are two hollow columns of brick, with 
a spiral stair in the centre of each. These arc called Mani- 
kasthamba, or in the vulgar dialect Maniktham, which may 
perhaps throw some light on the history of the pillar, so 
named, near Dhamdaha in Puraniya. One of these columns 
has apparently inclined from the perpendicular, but both are 
in good condition. The Pujari says, that his father was a 
Maithila Brahman, and a follower of Vyas, to whose doctrine 
he also adheres ; but a woman of great riches, named Yamuna 
Bai, and descended from the original founders, having some 
years ago come from Karinja in the south, near the sea, 
settled an endowment on his father to induce him and his 
descendants to act as Pujaris. On this account they have 
received instruction from the Jain sufficient to enable them 
to perform worship, and to satisfy the curiosity of pilgrims. 

1 suspect, however, that they are heretics, who, feeling this 
title disagreeable, pretend to be followers of Vyas. 1 met 
with no one, who could tell any ancient denomination for the 
country. Bhagulpoor seems to be a name of no considerable 
antiquity, and is said to have been given by the Mogul 
officers, who collected a number of fugitives, and defended 

* See Plate IV.— Bhagulpoor. 
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them in the plains from the violence and depredations of the 
disorderly chiefs of the interior. It formed a part of Serkar 
Mungger. 

The place of most remarkable antiquity according to the 
Pandit of the mission, is a cave and subterraneous galleiy 
overhanging the (langes at Mayagunj, a little east from the 
town. He alleges that this was the abode of Kasyap Muni, 
the son Kasyap, who was made by Brahma at the creation 
of man. Kasyap by various wives wms father of many of the 
petty gods {Deratas)^ besides infidels {Dmtyas and Asurs)^ 
devils [Hakshas), warriors (Danab), monsters (Hahu and 
Kctu), birds, serpents, tCc. Besides this multifurious offspring 
many Brahmans, in no manner different from ordinary men, 
claim a descent from Kas\ap, who is also claimed by the 
Buddiiists as one of the lawgivers of tlndr sect, who pre- 
ceded (jaiitam. M'ithout attempting to explain such difficult 
matters 1 must observe, that the peasants in the vicinity of 
the cave give an account more suited to my capacity. They 
say, that it w'as the residence of a hermit, wlio lived about 
150 or JiOO years ago, that i& some time before they remem- 
ber : but tliut, until the Kngli>h government, tlie small hills 
around were covered with thickets, among which no one ven- 
tured, as they sheltered thieves and wild beasts. The cave in 
fact, is very Muall, and unfit for the father of such a progeny 
at Kasyap possessed. It lias been dug in a dry hard clay 
containing calcareous concretions. The roof is low, for the 
pillar, by which it is supported, is not six feet high. Two 
narrow suliterraiicous galleries lead from this cave, and are 
said to terminate, in small chambers, at a considerable dis- 
tance. About 15 years ago one of these was opened, and in 
it was found the skeleton of a man, who from the position of 
the bones, Mr. Glas the surgeon of the station, then present, 
supposed to have died in the spot. These circumstances 
would rather seem to point out the cave us the retreat 
of a robber than as that of an hermit; although it is not 
unlikely, but that the same person may have united both 
professions. 

Between Champanagar and Bbagulpoor is situated Karna- 
gar the chief residence of Kama liaju. The ruin is exactly 
in the same style with that in Puraniya, which is said to have 
been the house of Kichak, contemporary with the Kama to 
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whom this work is attributed, that is it consists of a square 
rampart, without works, but surrounded by a ditch. There 
is no cavity within the rampart, the ruins having been suffici- 
ent to fill up the whole space, which is still very high. The 
hill-rangers are now cantoned on the ruins, which are finely 
adapted for the purpose, as they are dry, level, and of abun- 
dant extent both for quarters and for a parade. The people 
in the vicinity pretended to me, that this Kama was the half- 
brother of Yudhishthir by the mothers side, and the style of 
the ruin is rather favourable to their opinion. 

This opinion is also adopted by Major Wilford in his account 
of the kings of Magadha, (Asiatick Researches, vol. 9, p. 104), 
and he mentions, that this person taking part with Jarasandha, 
the opponent of his brother, was rewarded with a small king- 
dom, called afler his own name Karnades, which long con- 
tinued to be enjoyed by his descendants ; and in one place 
Major Wilford mentions this as being the Bhagulpoor district; 
but in others (probably following the discordant tradition of 
the Hindus) tliis kingdom of Kama is considered as the same 
with the Angga or the western parts of Virbhum ; perhaps 
the kingdom of Kama may have included both territories. 
All the Brahmans of this district however, 'that 1 have con- 
sulted concerning this Kama Raja disallow the idea of his 
being the contemporary of Y'udhishthir, and consider him as 
a prince, who attempted to seize on the throne of Vikrama. 
As, however, there have been many Vikramas and many 
Karnas, all usually confounded together by the Brahmans, 
I shall not pretend to determine the discordant opinions ; I 
shall only remark, that the princes of Champa named Kama 
where in all probability of the Jain religion, as Vasupujya 
the 12th great teacher of that school was born at their capi- 
tal, and as the monuments of that religion are the only ones 
of note in that vicinity. It roust however be allowed, that on 
the ruin at Karnagar there are two small temples, one of 
Siva and one of the Parwati, two gods of the Brahmans, and 
each is provided with a Pujari of the sacred tribe. These in 
the vicinity, although still tolerably entire, are attributed to 
Kama. Even allowing to this all due weight, the opinion of 
the heterodoxy of Kama, which 1 have mentioned, need not 
be relinquished, as the Jain admit not only of the existence, 
but of the worship of all the Devatas of the other Hindus. 
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In the ruin is also said to have been a Vogikuiula, where the 
llaja is said to have kindled a fire when lie ]M‘ayed.* 

1 must also remark, that in digging a tank in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, tlie people of Mr. Glas, surgeon to the staticn, 
found four small images of brass, of whicli he allowed me to 
take drawings, (see ])late 2.) No. 1 represents Chamunda, 
and No. 2 Mahishmardini, two destructive spirits worshipped 
by the Brahmans of the north; but Nt>. and t are con- 
sidered by the Brahmans, whom 1 ha\e consulted, as strange 
gods. On No. 4 is an inscription, which my peojdo have 
some difliculty in explaining. It is dated after Parsa 
1 presume years after the <‘ra of Parsa, probably meaning 
Purasnath the 2«lrd teacher of the Jain. It is also dated at 
Chaiiipanagar ; hut the rest of the inscription, probably in the 
old Magadha or Pali language, cann<»t be ex])lained. Por 
the protection of the vicinit} the Moguls had erected two 
petty forts. One in the town is completely obliterated, and 
of the other very few traces rt'inain. 

KatnangI'NJ, — This is a fully occupied and very beautiful 
country, esjiecially towards the north-west, where there are 
some rocky hill« finedy wooded, wliile the adjacent country is 
thoroughly cleared, and adorned with numerous plantations, 
consisting almost entirely of mangoes, intermixed with palms. 
The villages however are ])oor, and tlie wretchedness of the 
huts is concealed by fences and bushes. There is no lake 
nor marsh of the least note. Two of the Zemindars have 
small houses of brick, but there are no buildings that can at 
all be considered as an ornament to the country. Amarpoor, 
containing about 200 houses, is the only place in the division 
that can be called a town. 

There are no remains of remote antiquity. Between Ilat- 
nangunj and Amarpoor arc the trace.s of a fort of consider- 
able size, being above a mile wide, in the direction that 
1 crossed ; but it contains no traces of splendour, nor of any 
considerable strength. It is called Dumariya, and is said to 
liave been in the possession of a chief of the Kshetauri tribe, 
w’lio refused to submit to Sultan Shuja, and was destroyed by 
that prince, who afterwards erected near it two buildings, to 
which he occasionally repaired to hunt. 1 visited one of these 


• See p. .39. 
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situated at a villaj^e called Danhara. It possesses neither 
great size nor elegance, and consists of a small tank sur- 
rounded, without the mound thrown out from the cavity, by 
a rampart of earth and ditch, so that even near his capital in 
the very strength of the Mogul government, the king s son 
was not safe in a hunting party, without a fortification to 
secure the place of his night’s repose. In the day he of 
course hunted with an army. 

Kodwar consists of three parts: the first low land sur- 
rounded by tlie Ganges, or near its bank, tolerably well cul- 
tivated, but very bare ; this occupies the northern parts. Se- 
condly, the central parts which are fine high swelling land, re- 
markably well occupied, and finely planted with mangoes, but 
few palms or bamboos, yet still very beautiful. Thirdly, the 
southern parts naked plains, in some places low and flooded 
(luring the ruins ; tiiiich neglected and very dismal, much of 
them heing overgrown with stunted trees and thickets of 
prickly hushes, but abounding in game, and very favourable 
for the chase. Near the thanah are two small jhiht or lakes, 
that contain waiter throughout the whole year. In this divi- 
sion there is no brick house nor temple. 

Kodwar, although a small town containing about 200 
bouses, has neither shop nor market. The only other place 
in the division that can be called a tow'n is Soulutgunj, a little 
east from the thanah. It is about the same size with Kodwar. 

Lo KM AN POOR is a large and tolerably populous division, of 
a very irregular inconvenient shape. Parts of Kotwali and 
Fayezullabgunj arc cither entirely surrounded by this divi- 
sion, or arc hemmed in between it and the great Ganges ; 
and its boundary with Kumurgunj is ill defined and keenly 
(lis]uitcd. Although there is a good deal of marshy land, 
there is no one marsh of any considerable size. The country 
may he divided into four parts : First,— >a narrow space near 
the hanks of tlic Ganges, bare, but tolerably occupied. Se- 
condly, — a very fine populous well occupied tract, beautifully 
planted with mangoes intermixed with some bamboos and a 
few palms, and extending from the above to the Tilyuga. 
Tbirclly, — a very low neglected country, on both sides of the 
Ghagri, some of it overgrown with tliickets of stunted trees 
and bushes, or with reeds and coarse grass ; and fourthly, — a 
higher and better cultivated tract towards the north, of rather 
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a poor soil, but well planted, mostly however with mangoes 
alone, and productive chiefly of rice. 'J*he chief Zemindar 
has in his premises a ruinous brick house, very unsuitable to 
the extent and value of his estate. 

Bihipoor, the residenee of the Darogah commissioner and 
Kazi, is a large scattered j>lace, containing about «‘J00 houses, 
four of them brick, and carries on some trade. Besides there 
are the following small towns : Madhurapoor contains about 
400 houses, Krishnagunj 150 houses, Chorhanda 1(K) houses, 
Bhawanipoor 150 houst‘s, Pangchgachhiya KK) houses, Sib- 
gunj 550 houses, and a subordinate factory belonging to the 
agent for supplying salt petre. The above places have weekly 
markets. Alumnagar has no market, hut contains above 500 
houses. 

Pergunah Chbai, which constitutes almost the whole of this 
division, is called the country (l elayvt) of a certain Muham- 
medan saint named Shah Manguii Auliya, who has an endow'- 
ment in land, and receives annually one* rupee, and one man 
of grain from each village in his territory, and 15 anas a 
month from government. The chief place of Hindu worship 
is Sibgunj-ghat, on the Ganges, where from 55 to .S0,000 
people assemble annually, on the full moon of Magh, to bathe. 
At the full moons of Vaisakh and Kartik 5 or 6,000 assemble 
at the same place. 

Gogri — like the last division, this consists of four parts; a 
narrow tract near the Ganges bare, but tolerably cultivated, 
except where the squabbles of contending landlords have 
prevented the granting of leases ; a rich finely planted part 
bounding the former on the north, but less ornamented with 
bamboos than the similar portion of Lokinanpoor; a low neg- 
lected dismal portion on the banks of the Ghagri here very 
extensive, and more overrun with stunted woods and thickets; 
and finally high rice grounds, towards the north, rather poor, 
but well planted, almost entirely with mangoes. In this vast 
extent are only two wretched houses of brick, one of them 
ruinous. There is one neat but small mosque belonging to 
the Kazi. Gogri the capital, has much the resemblance of a 
Bengal village, being buried in fine groves of trees, and the 
houses being concealed by hedges ; but it scarcely contains 
100 houses, Rasulpoor, Raghunathgunj, and Setonabad are 
about the same size. 

This country serins always to have been in a very rude 
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state, and the only remains of antiquity, except the mosques, 
are a few petty fortresses, probably of a more recent date. 
Chandalgar was the residence of a Raja of that low tribe, to 
whom part of Pharkiya belonged. Bhawardihi is another 
fortress that was the abode of a chief of the low tribe Bha- 
wur, to whom Bahorsaha belonged. Mahadipoor, another petty 
fort belonged to a Goyala, the former owner of Sehazari. These 
low chiefs were destroyed by a colony of Rajputs, who still 
hold much of the country. They built several petty forts to 
protect themselves from each other, from the Chakoyars, a 
tribe of predatory Brahmans in Tirahut, and from the au- 
thority of the Moguls, for the country continued in a complete 
state of anarchy, until some time after the commencement of 
the government of Mr. Hastings. The Mogul officers also 
erected some forts ; but the whole are trifling, and unworthy 
uf particular description. During these disturbances, besides 
petty cuttings of throats innumerable, 10 or \2 battles of 
some note took place ; and at each a Durgah, dedicated to 
some Moslem saint, was erected over the slain of both parties, 
whether Moslems or Pagans. These monuments are called 
Gung-sahid, and have trifling endowments. 

Kumurgunj. — Some part of the division east-end, consists 
of low lands surrounded by the Ganges. At the west end are 
some hills and rocks flnely wooded, and at their bottom some 
high rice land ; but the great part of the jurisdiction consists 
of two long narrow lands running parallel to the Ganges, and 
of very different descriptions. That next the river is high, 
and consists of a strong red clay, containing in some places 
calcareous concretions. This is very fully occupied, and 
most beautifully planted with mangoc trees intermixed with 
a great many Fal and Khajur palms; but this is very narrow. 
The interior is very low, overwhelmed in the rainy season by 
water, and in the dry it becomes bare and dismal, and is 
almost totally neglected. Tvro brick houses belong to 
natives, and there are two religious buildings, that are some 
ornament to the country ; more however from the fineness of 
their situation, than from any elegance or grandeur that they 
possess. The villages are not concealed by plantations, so 
that the wretchedness of the hiits is fully displayed. 

The largest place is Sultangunj, where there are about 250 
houses, and a good deal of trade. Two of the houses are 
built of brick, and three are tiled. Next to Sultangunj in 
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size is Cliichrauii, a town of invaluls, containing about 
houses. The only other place that can be calleil u town is 
Kuinurgunj, which may contain 100 houses. 

The place of w orship by far most fretjueiitcil by the Himius 
is the bank of the (ianges, ini me<l lately above the hill occupied 
by the mosque of Baiskaran, and opposite to a rock in the 
middle of the river occupied by a temple of (he (laihinath 
Priapus. Such places where the sacred river washi*s the 
rock are called Sila sanggam, or the union with stone, hui 
that is not assigned as the reason for the peculiar holiness of 
the place. This is owing to the river in this part running 
from the south towards the north. Wherever this happens 
the river is no doubt reckoned peculiarly holy, and is c.illed 
Uttarbahini. 1 he actual reason of the prefereiiec given to 
such parts of the sacred rixer is, perhaps, that they are not 
common, as the general course of the river is towards the 
south, but in this district I n.sually find it altrihuted to u very 
different reason. It is eonmioiily said, that at these places 
the god Siva took such Iih(*rtics with the frail nymph of the 
river as might be expected from his indecent form. Of the 
three holy places called Uttarbahini in this district, this is by 
far the most frequented, and \et the circumstance of the river 
running towards the north is by no means well defined, while 
at the other two it is very remarkable, f arther it must be 
observed, that the Hindus ha\e no native appellation for the 
place, but universally call it Sultangiinj, a Persian, or rather 
an Arabic w'ord. These circumstances induce me to suppose 
that the celebrity of the place lias arisen from some old re- 
ligion that has now become heretical, and which has been 
celebrated on the two adjacent rocks that arc covered with 
figures in lias-relievo, totally unconnected with the religious 
places that are now in possession, one being sacred to Siva 
and the other to Muhammed. It is indeed said tiiat Jahnu 
Muni of Gaur, who one day swallowed the Ganges, as 1 have 
mentioned in my account of Puraniya, had here a house (As- 
ram) ; but this is a story rather apocryphal, and seems rather 
to relate to the personification of a natural change in the 
course of the river, than to any event in the course of human 
aflfairs. Whatever may be the cause, 18 families of Brah- 
mans, containing perhaps 50 adult males, live hy ofRciating as 
the priests (Pandas), who perform flic ceremonies practised by 
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those that bathe. At the three usual full moons, from twenty 
to thirty thousand persons may in all attend to bathe, but the 
great emolument of the priests arises from about .50,000 pih 
grims who at various times come to carry away a loail of 
water which they intend to pour on the head of various cele- 
brated images in distant parts. In the south of India 1 have 
met pilgrims carrying their load from this place, but by far 
the greater part goes to Devghar in Virbhum, where it is 
poured on the Priapus or Lingga called Baidyanath, to whom 
this water, taken from a scene of former pleasure, is con- 
sidered as peculiarly acceptable. 

West from the thanah about four miles, at a place called 
Kumarpoor, is a Lingga called Siddhanath, which was en- 
dowed by a Kshetauri chief, whose name has fallen into ob- 
livion. The land is enjoyed by a Dasnami Sannyasi, but the 
building is trifling, and the image attracts little notice, although 
a few assemble at the festival of the god. The only temple 
now of any note is that on the rock which is surrounded by 
the Ganges and is placed opposite to Sultangunj. This rock 
seeming to me connected with the principal antiquities of the 
place, 1 shall proceed to treat of them in common. A little 
west from Sultangunj is a square elevation called Karnagar, 
which exactly resembles that at Chnmpanagar called by the 
same name, but is not so large. Some traces of the brick 
wall by which the outer side was faced are still observable, 
and it is said that a good deal remained pretty entire until it 
was pulled down by Colonel Hutchinson to erect a set of 
indigo works. There is no cavity within, the whole being 
filled with rubbish and bricks, and the dwelling house be- 
longing to the indigo works is placed on a very fine situation 
in the centre. It is said in the vicinity that the monument of 
a Muhammedan saint was destroyed to make room for this 
house, but I look upon this as one of the pieces of scandal so 
commonly propagated by the people of this district to vilify 
the iCnglish character, as I have in general heard the natives 
speak of the gentleman in question with great respect. The 
size of Karnagar is not considerable. It appeared to me in 
riding over it to contain five or six acres, but the natives say 
that it contains about 25 bigahs, which is between 12 and 13 
acres, and this may very likely be more accurate than my 
conjecture. The people whom 1 consulted considered the 
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Kama Raja, to wliom this palace belonged, as the same with 
the Kama Raja who dwelt at Chnmpanagar near lUiagulpoor, 
and the style oHjoth the ruins is exactly the same. Major 
Wilford, however, considers these Karims as perfectly dille- 
rent (Asiatic Researches, vol. 9, page 108), and in the table 
of the kings of Magjulha, he makes the owner of the palace 
near Sultangnnj or Sri Karnadeva to have reigned in the 8rd 
century of the Cliristian era, w'hile he makes the Kama of 
Champanagar to have been contemporary with Jarasandha, 
first king of Magadha, in the lith century heforo the birth 
of our Saviour. Tlie former Kama he considers as king of 
all India, the latter as a ]K‘tty chief of Hhagulpoc»r: yet, as 
I have said, the ruins attributed to the chief are much more 
extensive than tliese attributed to the monarch of India. 

This Kama, ihc? great king, according to Major Wilford, 
was an usurper, and confined his predecessor on the rock 
near his palace, that is surrounded by the Oanges, which I 
shall now proceed to describe. It is a very rugged mass of 
granite, separated from another hill of the same materials, 
now belonging to the Muliaminedan saint by a branch of the 
Ganges, perhaps 1^)0 yards wide. I’he summit is (iccupied 
by the temple of Siva called Gaihiiiath, surrounded by the 
buildings of a convent of Dasnami Sannyasis, These build- 
ings are in good repair, and from tlieir noble situation look 
well from a distance ; hut on a near approach 1 found them 
the most misshapen and rude mass that I liavc ever lieheld. 
According to tradition Ifarinath, a very holy person, who had 
forsaken the pleasures of the w^orld (Sannyasi), took up liis 
abode on the rock. This person was at vast trouble in mak- 
ing pilgrimages to Baidyanath, until at length the God in- 
formed him in a dream that he would have no farther occa- 
sion to come so far, as on his return to the island he would 
find an image, to which he might address his prayers. This 
accordingly happened, and llarinath hecanio the Mahanta, 
or head of a convent of Sannyasis, who took up their abode 
at the temple of the image, a Priapus called Gaibinath. This 
could not have been in a remote period, as Digambar the 
present Mahanta says that he is the thirteenth person who 
has enjoyed the dignity, to which no young man can hope to 
aspire. The place does not seem to have risen into great 
reputation until lately, as Ananta the last Mahanta is said to 
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have erected most of the buildings that now stand. Almost 
every person that comes to bathe at Sultangunj, on the three 
full moons, visits the temple of Gaibinath, carries up a pot of 
water, and pours it over the image. At the festival of the 
God a good many perform this ceremony, but in order to 
render it more efHcncious, such as have strength of head and 
limbs, carry the water to the summit of the spire, and dash it 
from thence on the image. This however is a work to which 
many cannot pretend, as the spire is lofty, and the ascent to 
it is by ladders of a very tremendous appearance. The Ma- 
hanta acknowledges no Guru nor superior, and was born in 
the family of a llrnhinan of Kliarakpoor; but he has given 
up all the insignia of the sacred order. He has about tw^enty 
discijdcs, and the community has five or six servants. In the 
rainy season they have little or no communication with the 
continent, the stream then rushing ]>ast with a violence that 
renders the ap])ro:ich dangerous ; hut a large proportion of 
the neighbouring Hindus in the fair weather receive iiistruc- 
tion from the convent; while must of those who fre([iieut Sul- 
tangunj to bathe at the three regular full moons, all in the 
fair season, all those who visit the temple at the festival of 
the God, and almost every Hindu of note who passes up or 
down the river in fair weather make offerings, wdiich enable 
the Mahanta to lay up stores amply sufficient to supply the 
few wants of his disciples, who appear to be very poor crea- 
tures living in a state of listless mortification. The Mahanta 
fairly said, that the community was possessed of no know- 
ledge but the art of begging, and that the utmost stretch of 
its science is to be able to read some forms of prayer which 
no one of them understands. They deny all know ledge of 
the state of their island previous to the arrival of their first 
Mahanta ; yet it is evident that the place had previously been 
dedicated to religion. Below the buildings of the Sannyasis 
is a small temple dedicated to Parasnath, the teacher of 
the sect of the Jains. The Sannyasis say, that Baidyanath 
has given orders that the Jain should no longer worship on 
his sacred rock, w'hich is as much as to say that they, as his 
servants, have put u stop to this heretical practice. Some 
Jains however, 1 am told, still come privately to the place. 
The temple of this sect, now standing, seems evidently to be 
a very modern work, the authority of the Sannyasis having 
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probably been unable until lately to expel the heretics. There 
are however on the rocks a great many figures in has relievo, 
and some of them seem to be of very great anti(|uity, as being 
mueh worn, although carved on such durable materials. 
These carvings represent various personages received by all 
sects of Hindus as distinguished beings, among which 1 ob- 
served Parasuram, Narayan and Lakshmi, Ananta sleeping 
on a snake, with the goose of Brahma flying over him, 
Krishna and lladha, Nurasingha, Ganes. Manuman, and 
Siva ; but I observed also a Jineswar, which I believe is never 
to be found in any ])liice dedicated to the worship of the 
Hindus now reckoned orthodox. 

Batkmanounj or Havlij .MiJ.NGGER.—l his is a very small 
division, but remarkably well occupied, and containing a 
pretty large town. A little west from SitakuiKla is a lake, 
whicli at all times retains a little water; but in the*dry season 
tloes not look well, as its banks are dirty. In the rainy sea- 
son it is u very fine object, as it is surrounded by bills, woods 
and rocks. The fort of Mungger itself is situated on a rocky 
eminence, and all towards the east and south the district, 
although finely cultivated, contains many rocks, in some parts 
rising into little hills, and, being finely planted, is perhaps one 
of' the most beautiful parts in India. On the most consider- 
able of the hills, in a grove, is the monument of a Muham- 
medan saint, and near it is the house of an European, that 
are great ornaments to the country, as is also the house of 
the commandant of the garrison, which is by far the hand- 
somest building that 1 have seen in the course of my survey. 
The western part of the division is level, and rather too low 
to be well planted; hut in spring it looks \ery rich, being 
then covered with one uninterrupted sheet of wheat and bar- 
ley. Tbe parts surrounded by the Ganges, and beyond it, 
are very low and bare, and in some places rather dismal, 
owing to disputes between the proprietors, which have pre- 
vented cultivation. Besides the houses of Europeans the 
natives have 210 dwellings of brick, which together with se- 
veral ruins and the fort, add much to the ornament of the 
country. There are in the vicinity of the fort a good many 
small bridges of brick, made I believe by Europeans, and in 
good repair, and these, exclusive of the necessary storehouses 
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in the fort, some of which arc good and very neat, are the 
only public buildings worth notice. 

Mungger is a town of some note and great size, but as 
usual by no means populous in proportion to its dimensions. 
It consists of sixteen different markets scattered over a space 
about 1 i mile long from N. to S. and 1 mile wide. The only 
two parts in this extent that arc close built, or resemble a 
town, are without the eastern and southern gates of the fort: 
at each is a street so wide as to admit carriages to pass, and 
closely built with a good many brick houses. Besides these 
market places, between the river and the northern gate of the 
fort is a suburb, which may be considered as the port, but it 
is chiefly built on the sands of the Ganges, and every year 
during the floods many of the houses must be removed. No 
enumeration of the inhabitants has been taken. The native 
officer of police thinks that in the whole there may be 7000 
houses, but my native assistants are not willing to allow much 
more than a half of that number, or 3600 houses. Their opi- 
nion is founded on a careful inquiry from the people of each 
market ; and although it is probable that the numbers may 
have designedly been underrated, yet they are, perhaps, 
nearer the truth than the native officer of police, w^ho speaks 
merely by a random estimation. I do not think that by any 
means the population can be extended beyond 5000 houses. 
These, though very small when compared with the houses in 
European cities, are full of inhabitants ; for six persons, 1 am 
told, may on an average be allowed for each. This would 
give a population of 30,000 persons, the whole charge of 
whose conduct, with that of a populous district, is entrusted 
to one man, who is allowed 25 rupees a month, and who, in 
his manners and education, is scarcely fit to be a gentleman's 
butler. 

About four miles Ciist from Mungger are five pools lined 
with brick. One, containing a fine spring of hot w'ater, is 
called Sitakunda; the others contain a little dirty stagnant 
cold water, which seems to be entirely supplied by the rains, 
and are named the Kundas of Ram, Lakshman, Bharat, and 
Satrughan, after the husband of Sita, and his three brothers. 
No mention, it is said by the Pandit, is made of this place in 
the Ramayanof Balmiki; but the priests say, that an account 
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is given of it in the Kiirma Puran, a part of the IS alleged 
to have been written by Vyas. The legend as usual is curious 
enough, us showing the inconsistency of the Hindu storie.s. 
Ram, (Bacchus.) after having killed Ravan king of l^angka, 
was haunted by the constant appearance of that prince, who, 
although a Rakshas or devil, was a very holy Brahman, and 
on account of his piety was served by the gods as his menial 
servants. Ram, in order to expiate the crime of such an 
atrocious act. was de.sired to travel as a penitent until he met 
all the gods and obtained a pardon. In order to procure 
this meeting he and his wife and brothers eame to Kashtalia- 
rani, where they knew all the gods would he assembled to 
bathe. Here he ohtain<‘d a remission of his sins, and he is 
said to have left the mark of his foot at the place. There is 
indeed a kind of representation of this impression on the 
rock, hut it has been made so lately that the Pandits eannot 
allow this part of the story, which may probably he JiO or iJO 
years before it gains full credit. 

On this occasion the gods seem to have been rather severe, 
as while they accepted of fruit from Ram ami his brothers, 
they rejected tlie ottering of Sita, alleging, that they sus- 
pected her having been unfaithful to her husband, when she 
had been in the power of Ravan. Previous to this the god- 
dess, who was perfectly inm^ceiit, had allayed llie jealousy of 
lier liusband by urnlergoing a fiery ordeal ; yet the gods de- 
termined that she sliould undergo another before they would 
eat from her hand. This trial she suffered, where the hot 
spring now is, throwing herself into a pit filled with fire, and 
when she came pure from its flames, w'arm water fiow'cd from 
the rock, as it continues to do at this day. I’he only autho- 
rity for supposing that this legend is contained in the Purans 
is that of the Pandas or priests of tiie place; and that is, 1 
confess, next to nothing. Since last >ear they have contrived 
to invent a miracle. They say, that <luring the last hot sea- 
son, the W'atcr of the well having become so cool as to admit 
of bathing, the Governor sent orders to prohibit the practice, 
because it rendered the water so dirty that Europeans could 
not drink it. But on the very day when the bricklayers 
began to build a wail, in order to exclude the bathers, the 
water became so hot that no one could bear to touch it, so 
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that, the precaution being unnecessary, the work of the infi- 
dels was abandoned. 

The officiating priests or Pandas are Maithila Brahmans, 
and amount to 100 houses; but the profits are divided into 
fiO shares, some of which are subdivided. None of them 
have studied the Sangskrita language, and the only sort of 
science that they possess is a knowledge of the legends re- 
specting the place, and some forms of prayer, both acquired 
by rote. Most of the .*10,000 people who bathe at Kashtaha- 
rani repair afterwards to Sitakunda, and w'f>rship there ; and 
on the birth day of Ram about 10(K) peo])le assemble to cele- 
brate the memory of that event. Besides vast numbers of 
travellers by land and hy water and pilgrims resort to the 
])lace, so that the oflerings are ])retty considerable ; hut they 
are divided among so many, tliat in general the Brahmans of 
the place have only a scanty subsistence. 1‘hey ])oss(»ss some 
land, for part of which it is commonly said there is no title. 
In the year 180^1 1 visited the place, and found the Brahmans 
very importunate beggars, and difficult to satisfy, as they re- 
jected with scorn an offering of five rupees; but this year 
(1811) I found them very modest, and thankful for the same 
money. This, 1 am told by my native assistants, proceeds 
from their having known nothing about me when 1 visited 
them first, and from their being afraid when I saw them last 
of the result of my inquiries. 

At Vikramchandi, near the town, is a hole in a rock sacred 
to Chandi, the Gramadevata of the place, and covered by a 
small building of brick. This goddess was courted by two 
of the most pow^erful sovereigns of India, Vikrama and 
Kama, who are here considered as having been contempo- 
rary. Kama, in order to procure the favour of this goddess, 
hit upon the happy exjicdicnt of tormenting himself by a 
daily immersion of his body in boiling butter ; and by this 
means he every day procured 1 1 man of gold, which he dis- 
tributed to the poor. Vikrama, jealous of such favour shown 
to a neighbouring king, came in disguise, and entering the 
service of Kama, found out the manner in which his rival 
worshipped. He then determined to excel, which he ac- 
cordingly did by slicing his skin in various places, and having 
offered his blood to the goildess, he gave himself exquisite 
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torment by filling the gashes with salt and !>|)iecs, nA«'r all 
which he went into the bath of his rival. Such a gallant wc»r- 
ship obtained the decided favour of the goddos, who has 
ever since been called N'ikram-chaiidi. 'I'liere is no image* 
but the priest (Panda) is a man of some learning* and inakes 
a good deal of money* us he performs ceremonies for almost 
every pure Hindu in the town, and oircrings arc made at the 
temple every Tuesday and Saturday. The most common 
deity of the villages is I )ubebhayharan. 'I'his is allowed to 
have been in Madhyades, or the central kingdom ; hut the 
people of the town will not acknowledge that it belonged to 
Jarasandha king of Magadha. In fact that kingdom has at 
different periods had very different extents, and this at one 
time may have Ixdongc'd to it, while at others it was cxchided. 
In the Mogul goveriiinciit, of course, it formed a part of 
Serkar Mungger in the pro\iiice of Behar. 

'I’he jilace called hy men Mungger, in the language of the 
gods is said hy some to be called Mudgulpuri or Miidgalasram, 
from its hu\iiig been the abode and property of Mudgal 
Muni, who li\('d long ago, and is said to have excluded Jara- 
sandha, with whom of eonisc he is supposed to have been 
contemporary. Others say, on the authority of the Ilari- 
bangsa, that the town derives its name from a certain Miidgal 
Raja, one of the five sons of \'iswamitra, son of (iadhi Raja, 
who received this part of his father’s dominions; hui, when 
he lived, or who he was, 1 have not learned. It must how- 
ever be observed, that in an iiiscri)ition seven or eight cen- 
turies old found at the place, and perhaps mure ancient than 
the Haribaiigsa, the name is written Miidgagira, or the hill of 
Mudga, and not Mudgalpuri, or the abode of Miidgul. The 
existence of the saint and prince <»f that name is perhaps 
therefore problematical, as Mudga is the Suiigskrita name 
for a kind of pulse, the Phaseolus Mungo of Linna'us, from 
whence also the vulgar name of the place is probably derived. 

Major Wilfurd says, that Sagala is another ancient name 
for Mungger; but 1 do not know on what authority, and such 
of the Pandits, as well as vulgar of the place, as 1 have con- 
sulted, are totally ignorant of the name. I’lu; remain of arjti- 
quity, which according to tradition goes farthest back, is on 
a hill called Nauyagarhi, south east about four miles from 
Mungger. It is said to have been the prison where Jara- 
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Kanclha king of Magailha had confined 80,00() of the princes 
of India, whom in pursuit of universal monarchy he had taken 
prisoners, and intended to sacrifice to the gods ; but fortu- 
nately he wMs killed by Bhim, the brother of Yudhishthir, 
who afterwards contested the sovereignty of India with his 
kinsman Duryodhan. 

Next to this I find celebrated in this division a Kama 
Raja, who, as I have said, is by the traditions here made 
contemporary with \'ikrama sovereign of India, and who is 
here supposed to have attempted, but without success, to 
have seized on the power of that monarch. With respect to 
Vikrama such confusion prevails, as appears from Major 
Wilford’s valuable treatise on the subject, in the 0th. volume 
of the Asiatick Researches, that no attention need be paid to 
any traditions concerning a person of such dubious existence. 
This very Kama is indeed one of the persons, who according 
to Major Wilford is styled Vikrama. Kama, as I have said, 
paid particular attention to the worship of the tutelar god- 
dess of Mungger, and built a house on the hill now occupied 
by the elegant <|uarters of the Commandant, and in the time 
of INlajor Renners survey by a saluting battery. This hill is 
still called Karnachaura, and the house upon it was not in- 
tended for the residence of the prince, but for the distribu- 
tion of alms. Two tanks near the hill, arc considered as the 
work of the king and of his wife. 

From the time of Kama, until that of Hoseyn king of 
Bengal, the people of Mungger think that their country was 
overwhelmed by forest. An inscription on copper indeed 
found in the fort mentions, that Raja Deva Pal, the third of 
that family, was encamped there with his victorious army, 
and had constructed a bridge of boats for a passage, wdiile 
his elephants darkened the face of day, while the dust from 
the feet of the horses of the princes of the north spread 
darkness all round, and while so many princes of Jambudwip 
attended to pay their respects, that the earth sank beneath 
the weight of the feet of their attendants. This does not 
absolutely contradict the opinion of the natives concerning 
the deserted state of their country for many ages, much less 
does it support an inference which has been made, of the 
Pala Rajas having dwelt at Mungger. It would appear that 
the prince was then only passing with his army ; and not- 
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withstanding his boastings was perhaps returniiip; from the 
Dinapoor district, where, as I have said in my account of that 
district, he continued to skulk until the retreat of the Moslems, 
who had invaded Patna his capital, and had overrun the 
western parts of his dominions. 

Hoseyn Shah, the {greatest of the kinps of Ben^tal, extended 
his dominions on both sides of the river, as far at least as 
Mungger, and is said to have built the present fort, which, 
although not strong, has been a \ery magnilicent structure. 
In the northern gateway, which is built of stone are many 
materials, that have evi<lently been taken from ruins, as the 
ornamented stones arc l)ui!l into the wall without any attention 
to symmetry, and these ruins have evidently been Hindu, as on 
a stone of liornblende in mass, which appears to have lieen the 
lintel of a door or window, there are figures in the human 
form, concerning which tin* men of Hindu lore are not agreecl. 
One end of the st<»ne is liid In- the wall, hut in the accom- 
panying drawings, PL ii, No. 1, will be found a representation 
of what projects, which is the most elegant design of Hindu 
sculpture that I have yet seen. The execution is however 
less neat than the design, and the drawing therefore looks 
much better than the original. On the inside of tliis gate is 
also a figure carved on granite, and repr(‘>entiiig the human 
form (see Plalv i3, No. Although this is very rude, 1 
refer it to tlic same period wifli the other, and attrihute the 
diflerence in execution to the difierciiee of materials ; for so 
far as 1 liave seen in their wMrks, the natives of the north of 
India have never possessed means of cutting granite with any 
tolerable neatness. 

Near a sally port, on the inside of the rampart, the fall of 
the plaster, by which the building was encrusted, has dis- 
covered two stones of almost exactly the same ])attern with 
that at the water-gate, but smaller. These have ])rohably 
been part of windows; and it is probable, that an accurate 
examination of the whole wall would discover many such. A 
very cursory view disclosed several in different parts of the 
wall, two of which are represented in /V-r//e 3, Nos. S and 
4. The former represents the five great gods of the ortho- 
dox Hindus with four nymphs. The latter in a foliage has a 
human head between two sheep, of which the Pandits give no 
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explanation. 1 do not think that the ruins, from whenci* 
these carved stones have been taken, can be referred to any 
other era with so much probability as to that of the Kama 
Rajas. The other gates of the fort have been covered with 
carving, but this evidently Moslem work, the carving con- 
sisting entirely of foliages, and every stone being suited by 
its ornaments to fit the place which it occupies with symmetry. 
The stone employed in these gates is very different from 
either of the former, and is a material of very small durability. 

It is said, that Akbur took Mungger after a severe battle 
in the vicinity ; but so ignorant of history are the people here, 
that they imagine the prince who lost it, to have been Hoseyn 
Shah, who preceded Akbur by at least a century. During 
the whole period of the Mogul government, Mungger con- 
tinued to be a place of importance, and was the station of a 
series of officera of considerable rank; but 1 can learn no 
account of their names, nor characters. Shuja Shah, the 
great grandson of Akbur, probably when about to contest 
the empire of India with his brother Aurungzebe, is said to 
have repaired this fortress ; and at the same time erected lines 
to the west of it, extending from the hills to the Ganges, and 
about three coss in length. The channel called Dakranala 
strengthened these lines towards the west; but the prince 
built over it a bridge, the largest which 1 have yet seen in 
the course of my survey, but very far from being a great work. 
It is now an irreparable ruin. The fort was again repaired 
by Kasem ali, who resided in it for a part of two years, while 
he was on very bad terms with the English. The accommo- 
dations in the fort, then occupied by Kasem ali as his public 
palace, would appear to have been very large; but the greater 
part has been pulled down, and the remainder so altered, 
for the purpose of suitably accommodating its present occu- 
pants, that no judgment can be formed of the style, in which 
it was built. The chief mosque, in the time of Major Ren- 
nell, seems to have been converted into a powder magazine ; 
but as a building much fitter for that purpose has since been 
erected, the mosque has become the storehouse of an Euro- 
pean trader. A private chapel superior to that at Rajmahal 
is still pretty entire ; but has been deprived of some of the 
marble by which it was ornamented. The ladies of Kasem- 
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rH are said to have occupied htiildin^s without the gate lead- 
ing to Patna, which liave been of considerable size; hut arc 
of very uncommon clumsiness, and are now ruins. 

SuRYAGARHA. — Is a bcautifui and well occupied country. 
The southern parts contain, or are skirted by some low hills 
covered with wood, and are ]>roductive of rice, ami well 
planted with mangoes. The western parts, towards the 
Ganges and Kiyul are finely planted with mangoes and palms; 
but are rather poor. The plantations arc not ornamtuited 
with bamboos, hut some art' surrounded by Sisau tret***, that 
add a very beautiful variety. This practice has also begun 
in some other parts, but is no where else so (‘omrnon. Tht^ 
eastern parts are low and hare of trees, being dccj>ly inun- 
dated, but in spring arc covered with one continued sheet of 
corn. There are two houses and one .shop of brick; hut the 
habitations arc no ornament to the country, the misery of the 
villages being too much exposed to view' ; nor is there any 
public building worth notice. 

The most common village deities are Chandi and llatna- 
mohan. But these petty gods are here eclipsed by Kshein- 
karni, who although she has only one place of worship, 
reeeives annnally from 1,()U0 to goals. The people 

whom I consulted, knew no older appellation for the country, 
than that of Serkar Muiigger, in the pro\ince of Behar, es- 
tablished by the Moguls. 

About five miles ea^t from Suragarha is a monument, which 
like Asurgar in Puniniya, and the Karn.igars near Chumpa- 
nagar, and Sultnngunj, is in the Hindu ^tylc, which 1 con- 
sider as of the greatest antiejuity. It consists of a great heap 
containing bricks, an»l about oOO yards square. As there is 
no cavity w'ithin, it seems to have been rnthet a large palace 
or castle, than a fortified town. It is said, that, until a few 
years ago a ditch was very observable ; but it has been hlled 
up by an extraordinary inundathiii that happened nine or ten 
years ago. On the cast side of the great elevation is a lower 
space, about 400 yards square, which contains many bricks ; 
but the surface is very uneven, as if the buildings on it had 
been detached. East from this again are five or six old tanks, 
the spaces between which contain some small elevations and 
bricks. The tanks probably furnished the materials for the 
whole work, the country round being exceedingly low ; and 
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the biiildin^irs now forming little licaps, were probably the 
abode of domestics. All the people whom 1 consulted, attri- 
buted this work to Pariksliit, the second prince of the family 
of Pandu, which succeeded Jarasandha of Maixadha in the 
soverci^oity of India. This f.imily however resided at llasti- 
napoor, far up tlie Ganges. M'hcther or not this be the ruin 
meant by M.ijor Wilford, (As. Res. vol. 9, p. 109,) and said 
to Iniv** been the residence of a Kama king (»f Magadha, in 
the or l.3th century of the (’hristian era, 1 d(i not exactly 
know. It is the onls Hindu rniii of any note between Alung- 
ger and Suryagarha of which 1 heard, and it is situated at 
no great distance to the north-west from tlie Daliara of the 
Rengal atlas, the marks by w'hich Major W'ilfurd distinguishes 
his ruin ; but the Dabara of Major Renmd] was called to me 
Dharhara. and could not therefore, 1 imagine, be the Dabara 
from which Kama tin* king of Magadha derived his name; 
nor have I seen any ruin attributed to such a j»crson. 

It is said, that at Aligi l, betw een tw o and tlireo miles below 
Suryagarlia, there w as a Mosh*m eit\ of consid(*ral)le size ; 
but the river lias there for some usirs, been making great 
eneroachments, and 1 eould see no remains of buildings on 
its banks, except a ruinous mosejue of brick, and that of an 
insignificant size. During the former eneroaehments of the 
river it is however said, that every year tlie foimdations of 
large huihlings were exposed to view. In this division there 
have been several small forts belonging partly to turbulent 
chiefs, and partly to the oflicers of the Mogul government, 
eni]>1o}ed to keep the others in awe. The whole has become 
totally ruinous, being fortunately no longer of use. 

Mali-kcoor. — This division, where it is properly occupied, 
is very beautiful, being rieh land finely diversified by hills 
and woods, and tlie cultivated parts arc ornamented with 
numerous groves of the mango and a few' palms, but no 
bamboos. Resides many scattered hills, there are tlirce very 
remarkable groups. The largest towards the north, is an 
uninterrupted cliain, which extends east from the banks of 
the Kiyul, and after running through the northern parts of 
this district for a long way, turns suddenly to the north, and 
forms the boundary between this and Tara poor. Adjacent to 
the south of this ridge, and separated only by narrow rugged 
defiles, is an extensive mass of a very irregular form, and 



surroundoil by a cluster of smaller bills. ICacIi of these has 
a distinct name ; but i could procure no /general name eitbtM* 
for the whole collection of bills, for the loinj; rid^fc, or for the 
lar^e irrcpfular mass; each peak of these bo\v<‘ver has a name, 
or rather various names, 'Fbe next meat ranm* is that which 
overhangs the old easile i»f nidhaur. ami extt iuls west from 
thence to a great distance, 'fhe tliinl <*reat eollecliuu nf hills 
is in the south-east corner of the division. It eon-isis enlirelv 
of detached peaks, each having an appropriate name. One 
of them is ralhul (iaiida, wliich Mai<»r Kennell ha-, extended 
to the wliole mass; hut. ^o lar as 1 can learn, lid'- i^ mU in 
imitation of tlie nativ(‘>. Ml tin* hills an* eo\er(‘d witii woods 
or bamboo growing spontaneously, ot whieh there i> a vast 
quantity ; and the woods extend o\er a -ireat ]iroporti(»n of the 
level country. In s»Mne n tnote parts the trees and hamlmos 
are of a tolerable size; bnt in eonumm, if eom]», red with the 
forests of Ni'pal, Kamnip. Cinitigang or ^!ahd)ar, they an* 
diminutive. 'I’he hons(*^. a.- u-nal iti the \\<*.lern parts id' 
this district, are no ornaineiit to tliceoiintrx : on tin* contrary 
their meanness is xery dl.^ju-ting, nor are ibex liid as in the 
eastern ])arts of Jh'Hgal, h\ hedges or tn « 'The /emindars 
ofGidhanr, although a xerx poxn‘rfid f.imilx, do m»i dwell in 
brick bouses; but they have an ollici* for eolleeiinti their 
rents built of tliat material, as a safet\ for (In ir papers, and 
five shops are also built of tin* same. 'I'bere i** n<» }nil))ic work 
that is any sort of ornament. Malle])oor, the re^iih in-i* of the 
Darogah and Ci>mmi>sioner, contains about dOO lioii'Cs, liiiely 
situated on the banks of the Aiigjana river, .ind not oii the 
Kiyul as represented in tin* Ibuigal atla>. Januiyi contains 
about loO bouses, among which are the six Imildings id hriek 
above-mentioned. Sinio contain'^ about J/(KMiouses. No oilier 
place can be (.died a town. The most ancient monument 
of antiquity is on a bill near the lianah, where the ruin ol 
some buildings, said to have been ^reeled by the god Ham 
are shown; but the bill forms a part of the Kamgar district. 

Next in antiquity to these, in the opinion ot the natives, is 
the ruin of a town culled Indappe, situateil a few mile.s east from 
the old ca.stlc of (iidhaiir. 1 have already mentiuned all that 
1 eoulJ learn concerning liuirad\ummi or Jndradawan, the 
founder. The work is pretty extend ve, the tort being a 
stiuare of about I feef The r.tmpart of briek has been 
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about 10 feet thick, and the ditch about 15 feet wide, so that 
neither could have been intended for any serious resistance 
to an army ; but they were siifhcient to guard against sur- 
prise or insurrection. The east face is rather irregular, being 
bent in south from the gate, which is not exactly in the 
middle, us is also the case with the western gate. In the 
northern and southern faces are no gates. Before the 
eastern gate are two heaps of brick, that liave been con- 
siderable buildings. Within the outer fort has been a 
citadel. To the left of the passage between the outer gate 
and that of the citadel, entering from the east, arc two con- 
siderable heaps of brick ; that nearest is said to have been 
a temple of Siva, and a priapus still remains. On the right 
towards the north-east corner of the outer fort, are three 
very considerable heaps, surrounding four smaller. Towards 
the south-west corner of the inner fort, on its south side, is 
another heap ; and these are the only traces of buildings in 
the outer fort. On entering the citadel from the esst, you 
have on the left a mound, which, from its great height is by 
far tlie most conspicuous part of the w hole building. It is 
said to have been a place (Chandini), to which the Raja 
repaired to enjoy the freshness of the evening air; and this 
tradition is confirnied by the remains of a small terrace 
of brick, as usual in such places, that has been built on the 
top of the mound. The mound is howx'ver so very great a 
member of the whole, that I rather suspect it to have been a 
solid temple of a Huddh ; as we know that the Rajas of this 
part of the country, immediately previous to the Muham- 
incdan invasion, were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the 
royal palace, as it is called, raised on a lofty terrace 220 feet 
long by 110 wide. Traces remain to show that tliis terrace 
lias been occupied by three apartments, where probably the 
Kaja sat in state, while his family w'as lodged in wooden 
buildings, that have left no truce. The brick buildings in 
the outer furl, and without the eastern gate, where ])robably 
public offices, and the officers and domestics of the family 
were perhaps accommodated in buildings of no durability 
sufficient to leave traces that arc now observable. A Brah- 
man, who was cook to Indradyumna, is said to have had a 
house at Jainuyi, where some heaps of bricks are shown as 
its remains. 
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The old castle of Gidhaur is a considerable work. The 
most common account of it is, that it was built by Slier 
Shah, who expelled Homayun, and Iht:iiiic eiiipcror of India ; 
but many allege, that the founder is totally unkiouvn ; and 
others again allege that it was built by a Hindu officer, who 
was agent for tlie king that expelled Indradyuinna, and who 
governed the country for some time, after which the garrison 
was withdrawn, and the country for many years continued a 
forest, inhabited by small bands of robbers, who made pre- 
datory incursions into the cultivated country towards the 
Ganges. A description of the ruin may serve to throw some 
light on the subject. The fort, or rather castle, consists of a 
square wall, built rudely of uncut stones, taken from the 
adjacent mountain, and very injudiciously disposed. The 
stones, by which the walls are faced, are tolerably large ; but 
in place of being built with their ends alone exposed, the 
greatest extent of smooth surface has been exposed to view, 
and the interstice between the two faces has been filled up 
by louse stones, thrown in without the trouble of building, on 
which account the wall does not possess strengtli in pro- 
portion to its great thickness. The walls, at the middle and 
angles, are or ^4 feet thick at the bottom, and about 17 
feet at the top ; but in the middle, between tlie gate, in the 
centre of each face, and the angles, the wall is narrower by 
seven feet, owing to stairs being taken from its thickness. 
The w^alls seem to liave been about 30 feet high, besides the 
parapet, which has been only intended for the use of small 
missile weapons, and not for cannon. The projecting works 
arc not higher than the curtains, and there has been no 
ditch, nor is there the smallest trace of any building for the 
accommodation of the garrison, which must have been hutted 
in the area of the castle. At each side of each gateway, in 
the thickness of the wall, is an arched recess for the security 
of the guards. The northern and principal gate has been 
defended by an outwork, hut tliis was probably a more 
modern work, as it never appears to have been strong, and, 
having been hastily erected, has fallen to the ground. 1 he 
curtain between that gate and the N.W. angle has evidently 
fallen, and has been rebuilt very rudely and hastily, as no 
flanking projection has been added. A hasty attempt has 
been also made to strengthen the other gales, by straitening 
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(lie passa^^cs ; and this has been effected hy )dacing, at each 
side, a coliimn of stone, evidently taken from some more 
finislied ruin, as the column is cut into regular form, and is 
of a diffenmt nature from the rock of the adjacent mountain, 
with which all the original parts of tlie castle have been 
built. The coluinns arc connected by the fragments of 
others, laid across their tops, and not by a stone cut in the 
Bha])e of a lintel, as wtiidd iiriiloubtedly have been the case, 
had they been cut on purpose for tlieir present situation. 
Besides, the ]nllars are not at all connected with the walls, 
which they undoubtedly wouhl have been, liad they made a 
part ol‘ the original fabric. Thr(*e of the gates retain the 
name of the elephant, horse, and camel ; but that towards 
the east is called the gate of the great (Jod (Mahadeva), and 
an image is placed at one side of the entrance. This, I have 
no doubt, shows the castle to have been a Hindu work; nor 
did ilie early Moslem kings, so far as 1 recollect, employ 
Hindus in commands of trust. I think it most probable, 
tlicrefore, while Indappc was the usual residence of Indrady- 
nnma. tiiat the castle of Gidhaur was his principal strong- 
liohl, by w hich he secured a communication with the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. It is \ery likely that Slier Shah, 
in his w^ar w ith Homayun, he advancing from Behar, and his 
antagonist from Gaur, may liave occujiied the castle, repaired 
it, and taken some of the materials from the more elegant 
ruins of Indappe. 

Tarai’oou.— The northern parts of this division are of the 
same dismal appearance with the interior of Kumurgunj, on 
which they border, and wliich have been already described. 
South from thence is a very beautiful level country, well 
nccr.))ied, and linely planted with mangoes and many palms. 
It contains a few scattered rocks, that add to its beauty; but 
is in general low, and wtII supplied with water, which can 
be raised by machinery from canals or wells, the w'atcr in 
many ])laces being found a few feet below the surface. The 
western parts are hilly, composed chiefly of portions detached 
from the great mass, described in the northern parts of the 
east division. Among these hills there are many fine valleys, 
but in general much neglected, both being overgrowm with 
woods of small trees and bamboos. Two other clusters of 
hills are remarkable. One towards tlic east is on the 
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boundary of Ratnafrunj and Bangka, and consists of detached 
hills, each of wliich has a peculiar name ; hut the cluster has 
no common appellation that I could learn. The country to 
the south of this, and east of the first mentioned cluster of 
hills, is of the fine nature that 1 have before de.^crihed, neat 
the hills being mostly fitted for winter rice, and far frofii them 
being fitted for various other crops; hut towards the hills arc 
some extensive woods. In the south end of tlie district is 
part of the cluster that 1 have described as belonging to the 
S.£. corner of Mullepoor. Between these three clusters is a 
large space, covered v\ith forests, through which it would 
have been difiicult to pass. In this the people arc very thinly 
scattered. 

The houses, as usual in the we.stern pans, are very mean. 
Even that of the Uaja of Kharakpoor, although it contains 
some small portions of brick, is but a very sorry place. 
Near it, however, lie lias u very handsome mosijue, over- 
hanging the Man in a line situation, while he is erecting 
opposite a building that pnnnises to he i>rnamental, and is 
intended to celebrate the memory of the grandsons of the 
jirophet. 'J‘he vicinity is ornanienti'd by the ruins of a house 
that belonged to lii.s grand i'.U her, and that went to ruin 
during the insurrection, which he raised against the last 
remnants of the mogul force. Jt ha.', been a very large 
building, and looks more like an olil European cast'e than 
any thing that I have seen in the ecuir.sr of this survey. The 
dewan of the raja has also a brick lit)use, the only other one 
in the division. Among the forests of the interior of this 
di:.trict (Janggaltari; the lioii.ses make a still wor&e appear- 
ance than in the open country; not that the huts are much 
worse, that being scarcely practicalde ; hut the extreme 
jealousy of the men, in order to c<mceal their w omen, has 
erected a thick fence of the withered branches of trees, that 
make the most dismal appearance po.s.sihle, and entirely con- 
ceal the huts, which in most other places are rendered some- 
what more agreeable to the eye, by being covered with 
gourds, pumpkins, or a climbing bean. 1 Ihtc is no public 
building of the least note. Tarapoor, where the native 
officer of police resides, contains two market-places, Bazar 
Gazipoor, and Hat Tarapoor, with about iiOO houses very 
much scattered. Arjusgunj, the residence of the Commis- 
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sioncr, has more the appearance uf a town, and contains 
about 500 houses, with a neat small mosque in good repair. 
Kharakpoor, the residence of the owner of the whole division, 
and of other vast estates, contains about 250 houses. 
Belwari and Mozuffurgunj, two market places, have each 
rather more than 100 houses. South from Tarapoor is a 
very picturesque rock of granite, at a village called Madhu* 
sudanpoor or Devghara. On its summit is a small temple, to 
which none of my Hindus would venture to ascend ; although 
they were very desirous, and although a Moslem laskar 
showed them an example; but the precipice is tremendous, 
and the ladders were very bad. It contains no image ; but it 
is said, that formerly it contained one of Narayan. Why this 
should have been removed, cannot now be ascertained. 
Lower down the hill is a representation of the human feet, 
like those on the Jain Temple, near Bhagulpoor, and which, 
like those, the vulgar call Vishnu Paduka; but they are 
dirty, and are neglected even by the sect of Vishnu. These 
may perhaps account for the temple on the hill being deprived 
of its image. 

Gauripahar is a most romantic rock, some miles east from 
the lofty Lord, and there are at the place two ruinous tem- 
ples, one of Siva, and the other of his wife. On a rock near 
these temples are carved some rude figures representing the 
solid temples, used in the worship of the Buddhists ; but I 
could trace no tradition respecting the persons by whom they 
were made. One of them is represented on the opposite page. 
Near it, on the rock, is carved in a modern flindu character 
the name Daniyali Saha Daska Sertaz; but the Kanungoe 
pretends that this was done by the son of a Moslem King, to 
signify that he was protector of the Kanungoes ancestor. 
The oldest ruins are attributed to the Kshetauris, who pos- 
sessed the country before they were expelled by the Rajputs, 
ancestors of the present Muhammedan family. 1 shall after- 
wards have occasion to mention the foul deed more fully, and 
it would be unnecessary to enumerate the small ruins left by 
the petty chiefs of the Kshetauris, who were very numerous ; 
but all appear to have lived in brick houses, and to have been 
somewhat more civilized than the barbarians by whom they 
were expelled; and they do not appear to have been so 
turbulent, as round their houses 1 perceive no traces of for- 
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tiiications; whereas after their expulsion, the country was 
filled with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rajputs, 
but some also by the officers of the Muhainmedan govern- 
ment. The ancestors of the Rajas in particular fortified 
every pass in the mountains, and whenever they were on bad 
terms with the government, retired into the narrow valleys 
among the hills, wliere they could not be followed by the 
Mogul horsemen. These works arc quite ruinous; and 
except to destroy them, as nests harbouring banditti, never 
deserved notice. Having promised so much, I shall here 
confine myself to describe the works at Kherahi Hill, in the 
north-east part of the division, attributed to Sasangka Raja, 
the last chief of the Kshetauris. 

At the end of the small ridge named Kherahi, extending 
nearly north and south, and not east and west as represented 
in the Bengal atlas, and towards a small detached peak 
called Nari, is a very considerable space, in which the ruins 
of houses, built with brick, may be traced, and in this are 
several small tanks, as usual in Indian towns. From a small 
market, situated at the north end of the hill, I ascended 
gradually up its eastern face, by a road formed of flags cut 
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from the mountain^ but verv rude. Where the ascent is 
steep, these flags form a kind of stair ; where the declivity is 
gentle, they form a pavement. Having reached the top of 
tlie ridge, the road divides into two. One branch goes south 
to the second stage of the hill, the other runs north, along 
the first stage, to its end, which overlooks the market-place. 
I proceeded first to this, passing on both sides many scat- 
tered bricks, where there probably have been many small 
temples. On the west side of the road I found a flag, on 
which was cut the characters delineated in the drawing No. 8. 
No one, that 1 have been able to find, can tell what character 
it is ; but it has a strong resemblance to the Pali of Ava, 
which Major Wilford, with great reason, thinks the same with 
the old character of Magadha, from which country Gautam, 
the lawgiver of Ava, undoubtedly came. On the end of the 
hill, commanding a most noble view of the Ganges, are the 
foundations of a small brick chamber, near which is a flag, on 
which is carved a mark of the form placed under the characters 
(see Plate No. 8.) This chamber was pointed out by the 
villagers as the place in which the Raja was wont to enjoy a 
cool air, but this seems doubtful. Having returned to the 
other branch of the road, 1 for a little way ascended the 
second stage of the hill, when I turned to the left to see a 
very fine circular well (Indara), which had been lined with 
brick, and had been at least 16 feet in diameter. A wild fig 
tree has been allowed to take root, and to throw down the 
wall, so as entirely to choke the well, which in all probability 
was very deep. Returning again to the road, and ascending 
the second stage of the hill, 80 or 40 yards, 1 came to an 
image of Priapus, more resembling the object it is intended to 
represent, than any attempt of the kind that I have seen in 
India. Immediately above this is a large heap of brick, 
which is commonly called the Raja's house; but appears 
evidently to have been a temple, for its size is not suitable 
for a dwelling, and the steepness of the hill would have ren- 
dered it exceedingly inconvenient, except as a place of 
strength, and there is not the smallest appearance of fortifi- 
cation. This heap consists of two parts, one between the 
summit of the hill and the priapus, and one on the summit. 
The walls of the former seem in some measure to remain, but 
the roof has fallen in, leaving an irregular mass of bricks with 
a cavity in the centre. Near the priapus a pillar of granite 
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projects from the brick three or four feet ; we may form a 
judgment of the reliance that is due to the reports of the 
poor neighbours by tlieir supposing that the Raja’s elephant 
was secured by tying him to this pillar. The building on the 
summit has been immediately a<ljarcnt to the other, and some 
of its foundations, constructed of cut granite, still remain. 
The walls have been thrown down the hill, where many masses 
of granite ina> be seen ; and among them parts of doors and 
windows rudely carved. A Ganes is very distinguisliahle, 
and there are other idolatrous figures ; but so mueh defaced, 
that the particular objects which they represented are not re- 
cognizable. This building has been between iiO and .‘10 feet 
scpiare. In the hollow between this second and the thircl and 
highest summit of the ridge have been several small build- 
ings ; and on the third siinunit, overlooking the lower and 
southern end of the ridge, has been a small cliainber of brick, 
about nine feet sejuare, with one door towards the N.E,, and 
no window. This the people call the queen’s apartment ; but 
we cannot suppose, that even a Hindu lady could endure to 
be squeezed into such a hovel. It looks more like the den of 
a hermit. On the whole, 1 am persuaded that the buildings 
on the hill have been dedicated to religion, while the Raja 
dwelt below ; and from the appearance of the insrriptinn, in 
particular, 1 think it probable that the relighnis buildings on 
the hill are of great antiquity, probably coeval with Jara- 
sandha, when the Pali was the learned language of Magadha. 

Bangka is a most beautiful territory, there being scattered 
through it a great number of small detached hills and rocks, 
finely wooded. The plains or swelling grounds by which 
they are surrounded are by nature very rich, but have been 
most miserably neglected, owing partly to the turbulence of 
former times, which introduced habits not yet overcome, and 
partly to an indulgence shown to the Zemindars, by whom it 
has been grossly abused. Near the Chandan river and a few 
other large streams, however, there is much most beautiful 
cultivation, with fine plantations of mango trees and a few 
palms, and in the northern corner a few bamboos. The 
forests of the west resemble those of Tarapour, consisting 
chiefly of a variety of small trees and bamboos, with many 
Mowal trees near the scattered villages; hut towards the 
cast the Woods, where not cut, arc more stately, contain no 
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bamboos, and consist chiefly of Sakuya and Asan, both of 
which, however, are in many places stunted, by extracting 
rosin or feeding Tasar. Except towards the N. £• the Mowal 
is there also very common. In the whole division there is no 
dwelling house of brick nor any public building that is an 
ornament to the country, or the least relief from the uniform 
misery of the huts. In the woods these are however hid 
from view, us in the last division, by still more ugly fences of 
withered branches and leaves. 

Bangka is a poor little town, which may contain houses. 
Subalpoor and Jaypoor contain each about 200 houses, and 
Chandan about 100 houses. The Moslems have no place of 
worship at all considerable. That most attended by the 
Hindus is Madhusudaii, a very modern work, and which 
seems to liave derived its celebrity entirely from a neighbour- 
ing hill iianicd Mandar. I visited Madhusudan, concerning 
which I had heard much, and it was by mere accident that 
in passing 1 saw some of the ruins that are near the hill ; nor 
did 1 discover that it contained anything interesting until 1 
was too far removed to be able to visit it. 1 was therefore 
under the necessity of contenting myself with sending an 
inteUigent person, who brought me a fac-siinile of an old 
inscription, and some account of tlie place. Mandar hill is 
an immense detached rock of granite, like those on which 
the hill forts of the south of India have been erected. There 
is said to be a book called the Mandar Mahatma, which gives 
an account of the place. Some people told me that it is a 
portion of the Skandha Puran, but siicli assertions I know 
are of very little value ; and a Brahman, who said that he 
had a copy, told me that it was first delivered orally by Kartik 
to Siva, who again related the contents to Raja Parikshit, 
who repeated it to Kapil Muni, who published it in writing. 
The Brahman took the price of transcribing the hook, but 
has not favoured me with the copy. This is perhaps no great 
loss, as the legend is probably so monstrous as to afford little 
insight. The oldest buildings are said to have been erected 
by Raja Chhatra Sen of the Choi tribe, who lived before the 
time of the Muharomedans ; and the Chois were expelled by 
the Nat, who in their turn gave way to the Kshetauris, who 
fled before the Rajputs that now possess the country. In- 
scriptions attributed to the Choi are engraved on the rock at 
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two different parts, but the inscriptiiin at both would seem 
to be the same. That in the two lines vlMale 4, No. 1) is lowest 
down, and its letters are about seven iiubes long. 'I'be higher 
'Plate 4, No. 5) is written in four lines, the h tters of which are 
about an inch and a half long. None of tlie buildings on the 
hill are near these inscriptions ; but at some little distance 
from the u))per is said to be a very nule outline of the human 
face, which the people call Mailhu kaitnhh ; and say, that 
Madhu and Kaitahli were two Asurs or infidels, who were 
killed by Vishnu before that god was incarnate. Some way 
above this is a small temple of Siva. On the summit of the 
hill arc two small temples. One contains six representations 
of the human feet exactly like those in the Jain temple at 
Champanagar. I'lie people say that two represent the feet 
of Vishnu, two tliO'^e of Sarahwali, and two tl »se of Lakslimi. 
in the other temple \^iis funiK^rU the im.igt* of \ iishnii, under 
the title of the destrour of Miullm \M..dliusufliin) ; hut U is 
now empty. Chhatrapati Has Zenundar of Mandar, as 1 am 
informed by his successor in tlie seventh gt^m ration, removed 
the image to a small brick temple (Oalan, now in ruins, and 
placed at the foot of the hill. Near this he built a Math, to 
which the image is carried on the festival, and whicli, accord- 
Lug to an inscription, he erected in the year of Sak, 1521 
(A. D. 1581k) Near this also Antikanuth, a Saiinyasi, took 
up his abode, and died. His pupil, Aehintagiri, huill a house 
entirely of cut stotie, which is still occupied by his successors, 
and is the rudest building ot this material that 1 have ever 
seen. It is said to have been built about 150 jtars ago. The 
image of Madliiisudan is supposed to have been made by 
Kainchandra, one of the incarnation:> ot the god, which it re- 
presents. It remained some time at the temple built by the 
Rajputs, when Kudraniuliaii I.>a.>, a dork in the office of the 
provincial Kanungoc, removed it to a small building about 
two miles di'.taiit, wliiih has been greatly eiiliirged by Rup- 
narayan Deo, a considerable Zemindar now alive. It is an 
exceedingly rude work, although of considerable size ; and the 
priests, who are numerous, are mi»st Imporlunale heggaib. 

The two temples on the toj) of the hill, a stair leading up 
to them, the inscriptions and stime rude carvings on the rock 
are attributed to the Choi Raja. Among tlicse carvings is 
said to be a personification of the Koh.yug or degenerate age, 
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at which the people asseinbied on tlie holy day were wont to 
throw dirt ; but the practice was prohibited by a late magis- 
trate, and the people had the good sense and moderation to 
take no offence. Besides these remains on the hill, ruins are 
scattered about its foot for above two miles in extent, and are 
attributed to the Choi Raja. 1 saw them in passing by mere 
accident. Between the present temple of Madhusiidan and 
Mandar hill I saw a great many stones and fragments of pil- 
lars carved in a very rude manner, but which must evidently 
have formed a very large building. A small tank at the foot 
of the rock is called Manoharkunda. On its east side is a 
stair built of stones, evidently taken from ruins ; and near the 
stair is lying a stone, on which is very rudely carved in relievo 
the figure of a female deity called Pajvaharani, or destroyer 
of sin. It has been very much mutilated, but communicates 
her name to the tank, which is more usually called Papaha- 
rani than Manohar. The fcattered stones and bricks of ruins 
extend a considerable way from Papaharani beyond the build- 
ings erected by Chhatrapati to a pretty considerable tank. 
Near tins has been a temple, which has quite fallen ; but the 
object of worship called flagatma or Jagadamha, (the mother 
of the world,) still remains. It is a large fiat stone, on which 
have been curved many figures. The chief has been so much 
mutilated that 1 cannot say what it represented, but it pro- 
bably has hud somewhat the form of a woman. West from 
the temple of Jagatma, very near it, and evidently dependent, 
has been another smaller one, still pretty entire. In this is 
the image of a quadruped, with its fore parts turned towards 
Jagatma. It is said to have represented a cow ; but it is so 
much mutilated and so rudely carved that 1 think no one can 
possibly say what animal may have been intended. It is called 
Kamdlienu. Mndhusudan is a place of pilgrimage, to which 
about 10,000 people assemble on the last day of the solar 
month Paush (Tiluya Sangkranti), and continue performing 
their devotions for three days. I suspect much that in this 
place the worship of Madhusudan has been of no long stand- 
ing, as I am told that the chief object of the multitude is to 
bathe in the pools on the hill, especially in Manohar, and to 
worship Papaharani. So strongly inclined to the marvellous 
are the people here, that they imagine that there is a stone 
stair at each side of this tank, and that it contains 1 ] bigahs 
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of land. This is at least double the size ; and, if the ghats 
exist in the eye of faith, I may safely assert, that they arc 
invisible to the eyes of the infidel. Tlie peojdc also imagine, 
that the water of Akasgangga, a pool on tlu* hill, is hot ; hut 
I am assured by the messenger whom I sent, a deseendent of 
the god Siva, that the heat is not perceptible to the senses. 
The priests of Madhuhiidan are Mithila Hralnnans, and the 
modern inscriptions on the works of CMdiatrapati are in the 
Mithila charneter. 

FAYEzrLi.AH(.rN.i is a jurisdiction of moderate size. Were 
it in n decent state of cultivation, it is a ver\ heautifid coun- 
try ; but, owing to the neglect of the proprietors, it has in 
many parts a most dismal .ippearancc. 'fhe northern extre- 
mity is low land flooded by the river, most heaiitifully culti- 
vated, and adorned at cacli cud l)y little hills. Willdii that 
i.s a fine swelling tract, in jKirts rather jioor, in others 

of most extraordinjry lcrtilit \ ; hut almost everwNlicrc very 
mueh neglected, esj‘ccia]l\ towjnaU the ea^t, where it is na- 
turally most fertile. Hire remain many fine <*lil plantations, 
bill there are vast wastes u\ergr<»wn with stunted trees or 
bushes thinly scattered aiiumg coarse grass. 1'owards the 
S. LC. is a low tract called Manihari of very rich land, sur- 
rounded by hills, and finely uat<»red, \\hM*h would have been 
one of the finest estates that I have ever ’'Cen had decent 
attention been paid to its niaiiagemeiit. It cimtains many 
scattered stunted trees, but the wastes are mo>tl\ covered 
with coarse grass. 

Some houses built by Euro])eans arc an ornanient to the 
country, although partly ruinous, jiartly ilevoid <d architec- 
tural merit; but the natives liavc erected no dwelling of brick, 
and there are some Troglodytes, wdio still live in cav(*s. riiere 
are two or three miserable brick bridges, but no public work 
in any degree ornamental, Kahalgang is for this country a 
good small town, containing about 4('^) houses rather regu- 
larly and neatly built. The only other place that can be 
called a town is Gajarajgunj, which contains rather more 
than 100 huts. 

Although the Ganges runs almost due north from Kahal- 
gang to Patharghat for about eight or nine miles, and although 
it not only washes, but surrounds the rocks of the Vindhyan 
mountains, this place, which on both accounts ought to l>c 
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peculiarly holy, is totally neglected, and no assembly takes 
place to bathe. On the contrary, the people all flock to the 
opposite side, where the river runs south, and the whole 
country is a dead level. Both Moslems and Hindus have 
indeed attempted to take advantage of the rocks, that are 
now surrounded by the river ; and, since they have been se- 
parated from the continent, a Fakir has erected the tnoiiumeiit 
of a saint on one, and a Sannyasi has found an image of Pri- 
apus on another ; but both seem silly fellows. They only go 
occasionally to these places, and have not resolution or re- 
sources to pass the rainy season on the spot ; and they have 
made no progress in bringing their rocks into a source of 
revenue. 

At Patharghat, just where the river turns round to the 
east, a rock of granite projects into the channel, and has 
carved on it some figures of gods; but like those on the 
rocks of Sultangurij they are no longer objects of worship. 
They are exceedingly rude, and much defaced by time, so 
that in general the deities, which they have been intended 
to represent, can no longer be recognised. One of them 
seems to be Krishna and Radha. On the face of the hill 
east from thence, and facing the river, is a rock called 
Chaurasimurtisthan, or the place of 84 images. These are 
carvings, in very high relief, representing the adventures of 
Krishna and Ham. The figures are between two and three 
feet high. There is no tradition concerning these images, 
nor is any worship paid to them, and the same is the case 
with 50 or 60 images of all sorts lying scattered about the 
temple of Bateswarnath, which now attract the whole attention 
of the pious, and has superseded some old place of worship. 

The image of Bateswarnath, until lately was poorly ac- 
commodated; but the Dewan of the Collector has lately 
rebuilt and enlarged the temple. The image is supposed to 
have been there for many ages, and came to the place without 
human assistance. The priests denied any endowment, but 
I find, that they have 25 bigahs, with another priapus 
(Bushanath), and a temple of Bhairav on the same hill, and a 
temple in Kodwar, of which 1 have given an account. The 
family has divided into eight houses, each of which officiates 
for a day in rotation, and takes all the offerings that are made, 
while they officiate. Almost every passenger of pure birth 
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stops to make offerings, so that each day produces somewhat. 
About 1000 peo])le assemble to worship at the full moon of 
Magh, and /KM) at the Sivaratri. 

At Kahalgnng is an old mud fort, the history of which was 
totally unknown to those whom I consulted. 

Paingti. — There are a few scattered hills, and those of the 
northern tribe of mountaineer^ Viound most of the territory f»ri 
the south, and would render the scenery very fine, were the 
land between them ;i!u) the river occupied and planted ; but 
it is almost totally lu'gleetcd, and lias an exeeedingly dismal 
appearance, being chieHy c(*vered with coarse withered grass 
and stunted trees. The ihlaiids and low hanks of the river, 
except the town of I’aingti situated on the face of a little hill, 
are almost tin? oiily places, in which there is a house; and 
these, us usual, are very bare, while their cultivation is less 
attended to than ccnnmoii ; so that I have tio wluTe seen such 
a wretched jurisiliclioii. There i.s no dwelling of brick, nor 
any public building, tliat can in any degree be considered as 
an ornament. 

Paingti containing about 140 bouse, and (ianggaprasad 
containing aboui 100, arc the only places that can be called 
towns. I'lie former is rather a neat thriving place, the latter 
seeni.s to be cbiefly occupied by impudent and <|iJerulouB 
beggars, who live by fleecing passengers, while they carry on 
their jdan by cnin]daining of being plundered. 

I'lie principal place of worship among tlie Moslems is the 
monument of Pir Saiud Shall Kumal, a saint, who, on his 
arrival at tlie Paingti, found the place preoccupied by a Pagan 
Raja of the Nat tribe, who passed a life of great austerity in a 
cave, that overhang? the river and communicates with sundry 
subterraneous pa 'images. It being impossible for two sucb 
persons to live in the same place, the saints fought, and the 
Pagan was slain. The Moslem then lived undisturbed at 
Paingti, and, when be died, was buried on the hill above the 
cave of his former adversary. When he had been 10 years 
dead, Bundugi Shah lyusuf, at Mudinnh in Arabia, had a 
dream, desiring him to go to Pjiingti, ami build a monument 
to the saint, a school, and mosque, which he accordingly did. 
The present keeper (Khadem) boa^^ts of being the descendant 
of the Arab, and enjoys an endowment of 517 bigahs of land, 
which was probably intended, in part at least, to support the 
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school; but that is entirely neglected. The monument on 
the top of the hill consists of the graves of the saint, of his 
son, of his horse, and of a tiger, covered with brick and 
plaster, and surrounded by a brick wall, all in good repair. 
The keeper says, that over the gate there was an inscription, 
which, about 10 years ago, an European took away by force 
The inhdcl had scarcely removed the stone into his boat, 
when a storm arose, and would have sunk him, had not he 
thrown the stone overboard. 

The mosque is at the bottom of the hill, on the right as 
you ascend, and has been a decent building, although of no 
great size. Some additions were made to it by Captain 
Brooke, while he was acting against the mountaineers, and it 
was converted into a barrack for his seapoys. The Moslems 
have had the good sense to despise the pollution, and continue 
to worship God, as if an infidel had never entered the 
temple. 

The mudursah or school was built over against the mosque 
on the left of the ascent. It has consisted of throe chambers 
behind, with an open and wide gallery in front, extending the 
whole length of the three chambers. These served for the 
accommodation of the Moulavi, who taught, and through the 
day the pupils sat in the gallery to receive instruction. The 
roof has fallen. This school is built over the mouth of a 
subterraneous gallery (Sujjah), that is said to have led to the 
cave overhanging the river, in which theliindu saint lived ; hut 
the passage has been walled up, a rude chamber under the 
school having been converted into a powder magazine, when 
the troops occupied the mosque. This chamber is now 
inhabited by a Muhammedan hermit, one of the most wretched 
animals, that I have seen. There is no great assembly at this 
monument; but both Hindus and Moslems, residents and 
passengers, make ofiTerings, the place being considered as very 
holy. Sakaragar is an old fort, about four miles west from 
Sakarigali in the portion of this division, that is surrounded 
by Rajmahal. It is said to have been built by a Nat Raja, 
proprietor of the vicinity, and to be named after his wife 
Sakara. It contains some brick walls surrounded by a ditch, 
so wide and deep, that it is called a tank (Talah) ,and is so 
clear, that the work is probably not very ancient. 

At Teliyagarhi, where the hills descend close to the river, 
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and form tlie boundiiry betwcm tlio Mogul provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, Sultan Shiija built a fortress, which has 
been a considcrahlc work, the two extreme gates being about 
a mile, road distance, from each other. The gates are built 
partly of stone, the houses within are entirely of brick. At 
the w’cstern gate is lying on the gnmiul an iron camion of 
extreme rudeness. 

Rajmaiiai. is a long r.arrow strip, extending 10 milch from 
north to south, and tor tlie whole of that length borders on 
the northern tribe of mountaineers. 'Fhe country, at a little 
<listancc from the Ganges, in general rises into little swells, 
and in some places into small hills, and would admit of fine 
plantations; but there is a great deal of land near the marshes 
subject to inundation from the river, which under present 
circumstances is bare. A.>, however, this is a good deal inter- 
mixed with higher lands, and is extremely fertile, the whole 
district might be made most heautiful, as the hills »>♦ the moun- 
taineers are everywhere in full vi<‘W’ to diversify the seene, and 
the lakes add a beauty, that is uncommon in India. In its pre- 
sent neglected state, however, a great part of tb(‘ division is 
extremely dismal, especially between lidhwanala and Rajma- 
hal, and between Musalia ami Sakarigali, where it is covered 
with long harsh grass, lliere are liow<*ver many jdautalions 
of mangoes and ])alms, with a few hamhoos. The w ooils are 
all stunted, 'riie residence i)f a priiiec of the bouse of 
Timur, and of sundry other perstmages of ver> high im- 
portance, has left behind many bllilding^, rbai w(udd have 
been highly ornamental ; bad they n.»t in general fiilleii into 
ruin ; and the 220 dwellings of briek, that still remain, are in 
general so slovenly as to impress the mind with regret 

than even the common huts of the peasantry. J here are two 
bridges of brick : one at Udbuwanala, said to have been 
built by Kaseni Ali, and another towards Pirp.ibar. They 
are both small, and exceedingly rude ; and, altbougli stdl of 


use, are fast hastening to ruin. 

Major Wilford seems to liave been able to find some 
authority, for considering Kajmalial as a place of note in great 
antiquity, and says, (Asialick Re.eaiebes, vo 1. », paged*) 
that Balaram, the brother of Krishna, after ins wars witli 
Banasur, whose residenee is still shown near * 
(Purneah) built Rajagrilia or Uajamalial, on the lianks of the 
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Ganges, which must not be confounded with Patna, the 
Rajagriha of Jurasandha. I presume, therefore, that Major 
Wilford means our Rajinahal, which in fact is at no great 
distance from the city of Banasur, that I have described in 
my account of Dinajpoor; and near Puraniya I have not been 
able to trace any work attributed to that hero. The Pandits, 
whom 1 consulted allege, that Balaram never was a Raja, 
and as a descendant of Jadu could not pretend to that 
distinction, and the inhabitants universally attribute the name 
of Rajmahal to a very modern period. They say, that Man 
Singha, when sent by Akbur to settle the affairs of Bengal, 
selected this as a situation for building a house ; and he had 
begun to build one, the ruins of which are still shown, and 
had begun to erect a temple, when Futehjimg Khan, who had 
the management of the neighbouring country, wrote to the 
King, that Man Singha was erecting a palace, which all the 
Hindus called Rajinahal ; that although an officer of the king, 
he was profaning the town by building a palace of idolatrous 
worship, and was evidently meditating insurrection. Man 
Singha had timely information of this letter; and knowing his 
danger, immediately issued an order, that the new town 
should be called Akburnagar, and that the temple should be 
changed into the great place of assembly for the faithful, and 
called Jomma Musjed. The king receiving intelligence of the 
Hindu’s loyalty, at the same time with the complaints of 
Futehjung, considered them as malicious. The Hindu and 
Moslem chiefs lived afterwards on very bad terms, and at 
length their followers came to blows, and a battle ensuing the 
Moslem was killed. There is no doubt, that Akburnagar is 
the name, by which this town is culled among the Moslems ; 
but as usual the Hindu title has prevailed. 1 must, however, 
observe, that the people of Bengal are apt to attribute a vast 
many things to Man Singha, in which, I suspect, he hud nu 
concern; and that the mosque called Akbiirahad was un 
doubtedly built by Futehjung Khan, wiiu probably, therefore 
gave the name of Akburnagar to the city. 1 suspect, there 
fore, that the name Rajmahal is older than the time of Akbur ; 
although I must confess, that, after a most careful investiga- 
tion of the place, I have not been able to find any traces of 
considerable antiquity, nor have 1 been able to learn one 
tradition concerning any Raja, by whom it was formerly 
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occupit'il. I»efore the arrival of Man Singha, liowo\er, it 
appears to liave been a place of note, as bcinji the residence 
of Futehjunj^ Khan, who from the size of his works has 
evidently been an oilicer of distinction. The Akbiirabnd 
inoscpie, allliough not very large, has been a very neat wm k ; 
some chambers, and a gate of his house remain, uiiieh show 
it to have belonged to a person of rank : and lii> tomb is < tpial 
to that of the persons of highest dignity, that are bnri<*d in 
the vicinity, and liave been works of considerable elegaiiee. 
It is, however, very probable, that Man Singha killed Fnteh- 
jung; for bloody feuds between ofheers of the same* government, 
in the general opinion (d' tlie natives, arc consitlered as of littli* 
importance, and I suspect, even in the best periods of the 
Mogul government have not bei ii uncommon. 

The house of Man Siiigba called Iliidnf, is shown, and has 
been partly built of stone; but it would not appear to have 
been a palace sufheient to exeitt* tin* jealousy of Akbar. The 
Jomma Musjed is however mueb superior to the mosfjue (»f 
his rival, and by its magnitude seems intended to have ac- 
quired the confidence of the faithful. Although very inferior 
in size to Adinah, which I have descrilnul in my account of 
Dinajpoor, it seems to me constructed with more tast(‘, and 
far surpasses any of the buildings that I saw in (laur. I have 
therefore given a ground plan and elevation '.in the succeeding 
])agc). Its outline pleases me more than that of any large native 
building, which 1 have seen in the course of this survey ; but 
in this district some of tlic smaller Imilings of ihc .Moslems 
are certainly in a better taste. ’^Ihe exeeution of the Juimna 
Musjed is however exceedingly rude, wlK‘ilier eon.^idere«l as 
a mere piece of masonry, or in the delineatum of the smaller 
numbers of the building. The great temple on the inside, 
exclusive of the small chambers at the end, measures 188 by 
60 feet, which will serve as a .scale for the drawings. 1 his 
building has no endowment, is fast hastening to luin, and is 
no longer a place of worship.* 


• Unless drawings be miule of the varK.u*; tenj|.lc« and anlbinitp of 
India, in a few years more not a trace of them will «' rxiaiu. | -n. j 
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Rajmahal, during the whole time of the Mogul govern- 
ment continued a place of importance, although I was not 
able to trace the succession of its governors, the people being 
sunk into the most brutal state of dissipation and ignorance. 
It was however raised to great eminence, by being made the 
residence of Sultan Shuja, son of Jahanggir, who governed 
both Bengal and Bebar, for site of the capital of which it is 
admirable situated. This prince at first, took up his resi- 
dence in the palace of the kings of Bengal at Gaur, which to 
his ancestor Homayun had appeared a paradise ; but what 
appeared in that light to the hardy Tartar, was probably 
considered by his luxurious descendant as a dungeon ; and 
even for his temporary residence it became necessary to erect 
a building of greater splendour. This now called the Sung- 
gidalan or stone hall, although in a miserable state of ruin 
and dilapidation, still contains traces to show that by its 
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niiignitudc anil numerous iiccominiMlations it was iittoil for 
the abode of any prince; and a view of it e\inees llie height 
of magnificence to w hich the family of 'I’aimur liad arrived, 
when such enormous buildings were re(|niied for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of one of its sons, when employed at a 
distance from the capital. 

A great deal of the building has been ]>ulled down for its 
m.aterials, especially for its stones, which have been employeil 
to erect the palaces of the Nawahs at Moorshedahad ; and 
much has been removed to maki' room for modern hovels ; 
hut a survey of the remains, and the aecom]>anyin!' sketch 
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will justify wliat 1 have said. Near the ruinou.s inn, which 
1 am assured occupies part of the situation of the palace, 
may be observed two gateways (A B) which, as usual in Mu- 
hammedan buildings are very large and handsuine. Entering 
by the eastern one (A) the visitor probably came into a court, 
in the centre of which was an octagon reservoir for water (C) 
each side 32 feet in length, and constructed of brick. The 
water was conveyed to it by a narrow canal of the same mate- 
rials (F) which seems to have been formed in the middle of 
an elevated walk, that led by the right ol the court to the 
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interior of the palace. On this road, at no great distance 
from the reservoir, has been a smaller gateway (D) leading 
into another court (E E E K) which was nearly square, and 
extended to the wings of the principal court of the palace. 
This court is intersected from north to south by the road, 
and no remains of buildings can he traced, although some 
probably existed. 

The great court of the palace was surrounded on three 
sides by buildings of brick, two stories high, which consisted 
of a great central building (N N), with two great wings ((1 11), 
connected by four lower ranges (M L 1 K). The central 
building had before it a terrace (O O), in the middle of wliich 
was a s(}uare reservoir (P), from whence the water fell into 
the canal, and was conveyed into another octagon reservoir 
near the entrance of tliis court, from whence again it passed 
through the canal into the reservoir (C) in the outennost court. 
This great central building, evidently the most ornamented part 
of the whole was in the upper story divided into tliree apart- 
ments, a large one in the centre, and a smaller at each end ; 
but the three rooms communicated by very wide and lofty 
arches. The lower story of this must have been very dismal. 
Under each end room it is divided into two by a longitudinal 
wall ; under the centre it is first divided into four by transverse 
walls, and then tlie two middle divisions are each subdivided 
into two. The interior decorations of this building can no 
longer be traced, but the plaster on the outside has contained 
wreathed mouldings in a good taste. Each of the two great 
wings on the iqiper floor, has been divided into three cham- 
bers as in the centre, only smaller. The lower buildings 
(I K L IM) by which the three great ones are connected, have 
been subdivided into a vast number of apartments, that, owing 
to rubbish, dirt, and disgusting and dangerous reptiles, it 
would be diflicult to truce. Between the farther buildings of 
this great court and the river has been a row of apartments, 
or at least arched passages (Q Q), communicating one side 
with the lower story of these buildings, and on the other with 
a terrace (ll R) overhanging the Ganges, which is called the 
Tukht. The greater part of this has been undermined, and 
has fallen into the river in immense masses, so that the form in 
the plan is laid down, from what I judge it may have been from 
some fragments that remain entire, but are not siiflicient to 
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enable a plan to bi* traced with accuracy. At the east end 
of the row of buildings {Q Q), is a great well lined with brick, 
through which tlic river water was raised by machinery to 
supply the palace, and the jet d eaux, that were undoubtedly 
in the reservoirs, of at least the great court ; and into which 
the natives imagine that the ladies of Sultan Shuja threw 
themselves with all their ornaments, w’hen he fled before the 
victorious troops of his hrotlier. The great court of the 
palace is considered by the natives as having been the ladies 
apartment; but I am convinced that it is a mistake, as I shall 
afterwards have occasion to show. 1 sec notiiing about these 
buildings marking that cautious jealousy, with which the 
Muhammedaiis watch this ])recious commodity. I am per- 
suaded, that the great court is the place where the public 
entertainments were given, and all round the cornices of the 
buildings are fixed rings of stone, to which the sides of a 
canopy could be fixed, so as to shade the whole court. 

Returning to the reservoir were w'c first began, and passing 
the gate (B), the visitor comes into another court, where most 
of the buildings have been destroyed, having probably been 
small places or l.uts, for the accommodation of troops ; but 
turning to the right, you come to a gateway of considerable 
size («)» which is called Mojragah. Immediately within this 
is another great court, having in front of the gate an elevated 
terrace (r, e, e, r,) on which is erected the Dew an khanah, 
where tlie sultan and his officers sat to administer justice, 
transact business, and give audience. Those who were ad- 
mitted to this honour, began ilieir jirostrations at the Mojra- 
gali, and continued fre((uently to repeat them as they ad- 
vanced to approach as near the royal person us tlie cti(|uette 
permitted. The Dewan khanah (// h) is the ])art of the build- 
ing that is in a state most fit to give an idea of the whole, 
the walls being entire. It is true, that the cornice has been 
injured by a new roof added by Mr. Dickson, who covered 
the building, then very ruinous, and lias preserved it as a 
treasury, for which it still serves, although it has again 
become ruinous. It consists of an open gallery extending 
the whole length of the front, and behind this of three apart- 
ments which are very dark. This building is only of one 
story, and next to the central part of the first great court 
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has no doubt, been the highest hnislicd part of tlie whole. 
The view of its front will probably induce the reader to 



conclude with me, that whatever may have been the mag- 
nihcencc of the palace, its elegance was on a very confined 
scale ; and this will be farther confirmed by the drawing, 



which represents the finishing of one side of the room {d), 
at the east end of the Dewan khanah, where the original 
plaster remains perfectly entire. The east side of the court 
of the Dewan khanah is shut in by the buildings (G I), which 
form the west side of the grand court ; and the covered gal- 
lery (QQ) extends so far along its back, as to form a commu- 
nication with the back of the Dewan khanah, and with a low 
terrace (e c) between that and the river, to which at its east 
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rrul tlioro is a descent l>v a small stair (f). On llio rif^lit, 
I'ntcrin;; the court of tlie Dewaii khanah, is a small scjuarc 
terrace {jif'l on which, it is said, the officer called Dewan sat, 
while the Sultan r^ave audience, hut it does not seem suited 
for such a purpose, as it appears to have had no siielter. 

The east side of the court of the Dewan khaiiah consists of 
a low ran^'o of huildiuL's (///f), which comnuinicates witli one 
consisting of two stories i/i, the u])per as usual, divided into 
three apartments. This has no windows towards the court 
of the Dewan khanah, hut behind it is a small room (/j, which 
has a door towards that court, and cnnnminieati's hy a pas- 
sage (/) with the interior of the building. On the <mtside of 
this passage, facing toward.'s the gate and guard room r/), 
called Mojragah, are niches ap])arently inteiuh-d f«>r the 
accommodation of a guard. Thi.**' passage seems to me to he 
that by which the prince ])assed into his ladies apartments ; 
and these, I presume, comp(»sed a third court, hounded on 
the east hy the buildings '//, h, /,) of the court of tin? Dewan 
khanah, and on the west hy a similar row, of w hieli the* greater 
part has been removed, to make room for a huugalo built hy 
an h^uropean ; but the building (/#), which formed its emi 
most remote from the river still remains, and is exactly simi- 
lar to the one (I) opposite to it. If this was really the abode 
of the ladies, large walls no doubt surrounded it ; hut of ih<‘S(» 
no traces remain. 1\»wards the river this interior court hail 
some small buildings, two of which are still pretty entire, hut 
so much transformed and concealed hy tlie addition.'^ of some 
Goth, that their original form can he scarcely traced. I’lic 
one most highly finished is a small oratory IN feet liy l‘«J 
on the inside. Its front consists of w hite marble tolerably 
])olished, and neatly inlaid with pious sentences in black 
marble. Tlie uumis or columns at the corners have been 
built into the walls of a room, where the Goth probably swilled 
cool claret, and which from its neatne-s would have deserved 
some credit, had it not totally de.stroyed the face of the build- 
ing against which it w'as erected ; for these minars are the 
most ornamental parts of Moslem temples. 1 he interior of 
the oratory has been totally preserved, but has always been 
clumsy, the marble extending only a little way up the walls. 
The only injury that the interior of this chamber has suf- 
fered, is that in repairing the roof, the (lotli has removed the 
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ceiling, and left the l>eanis staring in all the bareness of 
Anglo-Indian architecture. The other parts of the outside 
he has also completely changed, by adding a bath to one end 
of the oratory, and by white-wasliing the whole ; but the rain 
has Imgun to remedy this, and shows that the outside has been 
painted, and enamelled with very gaudy colours. East from 
this oratory, and overhanging the river, is a small building, 
where the prince and his ladies are said to have sat while 
enjoying the fresh air that blows from the water. This ori- 
ginally consisted of three long narrow apartments, which the 
Goth to increase accommodation, has divided into hve. That 
in the centre was open at the sides, where the roof was sup- 
ported by little clumsy pillars and arches of black marble; 
but it has a pleasant situation, and the ceiling has been very 
neat. The two end apartments were very long with small 
windows, through which alone the ladies were probably 
allowed to peep. These have heew cut down to the floor 
and cidarged, so as to admit a ventilation necessary in such 
a climate for European existence, and the whole has been 
surrounded by an open gallery, which added much to the 
comfort of the accommodations, but was not much suited to 
the taste of the original building, which in fact should have 
been left undisturbed ; and the gentleman might Imve been 
much better accommodated, and on more reasonable terms, 
by a building entirely new. 

Although the palace derives its name from stone, no great 
quantity of that material seems to have entered its compo- 
sition. The doors, windows, and a row next the foundation of 
the chief part, seem to have been the whole, and the removal 
of these by cutting them out of the wall, seems to have been 
what has principally reduced a very strong and massy build- 
ing to such a wretched state of decay. At a considerable 
distance south-west from the Sunggidalan is a ruin called the 
Phulvari, or flower garden, which some attribute to Sultan 
Shuja, and others to a Hasunali Khan, who was Faujdar or 
governor of the place since the time of that prince. It con- 
sists of several brick houses, each of such a size as is usually 
occupied by the chief European oflicers of the Bengal 
government residing in the country, and placed at some 
distance from each other, in a fine grove of mango trees. Its 
size is no doubt suited for tlie abode of a person of high 
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rank; but it retains no traces of elegance. Near this is the 
tomb of Bukht Homa, widow of a Sliayc^sta Khan, who is 
said to have been an nid-de-cainp iMosahelO to Aurungzcbe. 
It is certainly the building of best taste in tlie place. A 
square space, ctmtaining perhaps three acres, has been sur- 
rounded by a neat brick wall, consisting of a series of arches 
filled up by a small thickness of wall, which produces a very 
neat effect, and saves materials. At each corner is a neat 
octagon building, the lower story as high as the wall, the 
upper covered with a dome, and having in each side a wide 
arched window. In the middle of one sid<‘ is the entry by a 
lofty, wide, and handsome gate, which is arched and orna- 
mented with a d(»me and minarets. The area is planted, and 
in the centre is the tomb, which is sipiare, witli an o]Hni 
gallery of three arches on each side, ami a small chamber at 
each corner. I'he biiildinu is adorned at the corners by fottr 
minarets, too l(»w, as usual here, hut in <»ther respects neat. 
The tomb in the centre is ctnered by a dome of brick ; and 
each of the corner apartments is covered by a woixlen cupola 
with eight windows. These cupola, the npper parts of the 
minarets, and the whole cornice are paiiitetl with very bright 
colours. On the cornice. e>|M‘cially, i*< a row of fine blue 
Iris, very gaudy? hut excc<'dingly slifl. Akiuuigh this tomb 
has a considerable endowment, it is fast hastening to ruin, 
and the condition of the ground is cxce<‘(lingly slovenly. 

Some w’ay south from thence is another monument, nearly 
on the same plan, hut not so fine, although 1 w’as told by the 
keeper that it contains the remains <if Merza Muliammedheg 
Subah of Bengal, and father of Alaserdi Khan, who sue- 
ceeded to that high office. South a little frcmi thence was 
Nageswarbag, a palace built by Kasciii ali, Siihali of ilcngiil, 
and which seems to have been iiitemhul entirely for u luxu- 
rious retirement amemg women, a** it contains only one set of 
apartments, w'ithin which most assun’dl\ iu> man hut himself 
could have been admitted. I’he situatitm is remarkably fine, 
on a high ground commanding a noble view of the great lake, 
of the hills, and of a very rich intermediate country. The 
building has been large ; hut, so far as 1 can judge, very des- 
titute of taste. It consists of an immense w'all of brick, per- 
haps 30 feet high, and .500 feel sqiian*. At one corner is an 
aperture by way of entrance, fortified without by walls and 
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j^uard rooms!, which were intended fur eunuchs ; tlie places 
for the ^uard of cavalry being without. All round the inside 
of the wall ran a row of apartments, each consisting of a 
small court open above, and surrounded by small dark 
hovels, like i)igeon holes, in which the ladies and their 
female attendants might have been crammed. The roofs of 
these apartments formed a walk, concealed by the upper part 
of the wall ; but there are in this some small holes through 
which the ladies may have been allowed to peep. These 
apartments communicated with each other by an arched gal- 
lery, which surrounded the interior court. In the centre has 
been a square building, chiefly of wood, somewhat like the 
garden house of Hyder at Seringapatam. It was called 
llungmahul, or the painted hall. The outside of the wall 
seems to have been surrounded by a row of sheds, which it 
is said w’ere intended for the accommodation of a guard of 
cavalry, and of the male domestics. Kasem ali never occu- 
pied this house, having been ;)ut to flight just as it was 
finished. Some troops, that soon after came to check the 
incursions of the mountaineers, took up their quarters in and 
near it ; and, although built only 57 years, it has been ren- 
dered a complete ruin, by taking away the timbers of the 
roof to build the house of the Nawab Kokunuddoulah, who 
lives at Rajmahal. 

In the town is the tomb of Mirun, eldest son of Jafur uli, 
the successor of Kasem. This young prince was killed by 
lightning. His tomb is in the same style as the others, but 
inferior in size. Some attention is, however, paid to keep it 
neat, as many flowers are planted in it, and as the remainder 
is cultivated as a kitchen garden ; and even onions and car- 
rots look better than the rank weeds that usually spring in 
such places. These are the principal monuments in or near 
llajmahal, but there are many small mosques and monuments 
too numerous to be mentioned here, although in other parts 
of the country 1 have noticed some that are of less size ; 
because, from the scantiness of any thing except hovels in 
their vicinity, they have become t)f importance in the eyes of 
the people, who have seen no better. Rajmahal has no 
doubt greatly diminished since it was the seat of the govern- 
ment, which ruled the whole of Bengal and Behar ; it has 
lost even in consequence since the courts have been remove 
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from it to Blrajfulpoor, still, however, it is alnr^e place; but 
the ruins and the scattered manner in which the town now 
stands, renders its appearance very dismal. The oflicers of 
police maintained, however, that it still emUaiiis ^>(),(K)0 
houses and 50,1KX) people, but even the latter seems greatly 
exaggerated, although it is in no proportion to the luimher of 
houses which they state. On imiuiry, I found that it still 
contains V2 market jdaces, scattered over an immense extent. 
On applying to the owners for an accciunt of the people 
belonging to thesi* market places, they gave me a list of 128.J 
houses ; but tins is pnthahly as much diminished as the other 
account is exaggerated. Besides in villages, scattered in the 
places between these market places, there are a grt‘at many 
houses, so that I do not think that the population can he less 
than from iio to 30, (MK) persons ; and the number of travellers 
by land and water is generally very ccjnsidcrable. The 
supply of these with necessaries is, indeed, the chief support 
of the town. Atapoor, eontaiiiiiig about »'>(K) houses, and 
Kaligunj, containing (100, are the only other places that can 
be called towns. 

PfU’ThiPooK.- At the m»rlhern end of this division is one 
small hill, and a long marsh extends along its western side. 
The greater part of it consists of land, that is constantly un- 
dergoing changes from the action of the Ganges, and very 
bare, although fertile, and tolerably cultivated. The inland 
part, belonging mostly to invalids, is miserably neglected, and 
exceedingly dismal, being mostly covered with long harsh 
grass. There is no dwelling house of brick, and no public 
work deserving notice, 

Ti'uuoKiiAiiAD. — The whole of this district is level; and 
some of it, ow ing to the clianges produced by the Ganges, is 
rather bare ; hut in general it is loK rahls oecupicil, and, 
where exempted from the influence of the river, the villages 
arc finely sheltered with trees and bamboos, as in Bengal. 
There is no house, nor temple of brick, nor any public work, 
that deserves notice. Kharidangra and Jamur, containing 
each about 100 houses, are the only places that can be 
called towns. There is no remain of antupiity. 

Pratapounj. — This country is all level, and a great part 
of it inundated ; but, except in new-formed land, the villages 
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arc finely sheltered with trees and bamboos, and a very few 
palms. It contains several small lakes or marshes, that never 
become entirely dry. The largest are at Chandakuri and 
Tarapoor, the former containing 1500, and the latter 1000 
bigahs. It contains seven private buildings of brick, partly 
dwelling houses, partly chapels. There is no public work of 
any note. Shumshergunj, containing about 200 houses, is 
the only place that can be called a town. No remains of 
antiquity. 

Aurongabao. — The country resembles the division last 
described ; but contains no marsh nor lake worth noticing. 
There are two dwelling houses of brick, but one of them is 
ruinous. Five persons have brick chapels within their pre- 
mises. There is no public work that is at all ornamental. 
Jafurgunj, containing about 100 houses, and Knligunj con- 
taining about the same number, are the only places that can 
be called towns, although Manggalpoor, which contains about 
(K) houses, might be considered as a part of Kaligunj, as the 
two places arc nearly adjacent. 

At Mahishali, Basudevpoor, and Tangtipara are three 
tanks, which many allege to have been dug by Mahipal 
Raja ; but on the spot 1 found the first attributed to a Mahes 
Raja, a person of the low tribe of Tiwars, to whom this part 
of the country is said to have at one time belonged. The 
greatest length of this tank, being from cast to west, it has 
in all probability been dug by a Moslem. The people again 
of Basudevpoor attribute both their tank and that of Mahi- 
shali, to Viswakarma, the god of artists, who instructed the 
Chinese and Europeans in all their arts. The tanks are far 
from being worthy of such a personage. At Manggalpoor 
are some ruins, apparently those of a small town, which is 
generally admitted to have been the residence of a son-in-law 
of Lakshman Sen, king of Bengal. Some of the neigh- 
bouring Zemindars, as will be afterwards mentioned, claim a 
descent from this person. Among the small tanks and heaps 
of rubbish is a small piece of water called Jivatkunda. For- 
merly, it is said, any dead body might have been restored to 
life by being thrown into this pond ; but, since the country 
has become subject to infidels, the water, it is certain, has 
lost its virtue. It is also imagined, that in this tank there is 
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a throne of stone (Merb) ; hut in Deccinber, when I visited 
the place, it was not visible : the people said, that it would 
be seen in spring, when there would he les^ water. 

Kalekapoor consists of two portions, st^parated by Virb- 
hum ; and each of tlu’sc again consists of a small space well 
cultivated, and of a great tract almost t<itally negli‘cted. 
The villages are more naked tlian is usual with those in- 
habited by Bengalese. Another portion is almost in a state 
of nature, and mostly covered with forests, which are kept 
stunted by frequent cutting hu* fire wood. A little towards 
the north-cast is iuundated, but in general the laud is high 
though level. All Ainbar is free from hills, but there are a 
few scattered through the wastes oi Soltanahail. Both ot 
the Zemindars ha\e some hriek buildings in their liouses; 
that of Ambar is v(‘r> deeeiil, and is gradually improving by 
additions, made as the owner can afliml. Several fanners 
have small brick places of worship, which they keep in neat 
order. There is no place that can he called a town, ^ irkati 
is the largest ; nor is tiujre an> public huihling that deserves 
notice. Near Virkati are many .small tanks, as if there had 
been a considerable town ; hut 1 see no traces of buildings, 
nor is there any tradition of a town having l>cen in that 
situation. 

Chandrapoor. — In the year lilMi, many n»bhrries Inning 
been committe<l in Virblniin, then under tlie niii»istiat« of 
Moorshedabad, and it beini? pretended, that the ju-rpetrators 
belonged to tbe soiitbern trilw of mountaineers, Mr. Brooke, 
then magistrate of Moorshedabad, applied to Mr. Fombelle, 
then magistrate of Bliagulpoor, to cl.eck tl.e i.iroads. Accord- 
ingly a thanah was established at Chandraix.or, and a small 
portion of Virblium was plac. <l under the superintendence 
of a Darogah. 

LAKARDKWANt.-The Country is naturally lieautiful, as it 
consists of very rich lands, finely interspersed with deUiclied 
rocky hills, that are covered with wood. Near Nuiii these 
form a small cluster; but in many directions it is intersected 
by level passages. The country, however, has been miserably 
neglected, and is overrun with forests, and the houses arc 
very mean. The most usual fences, as in Bangk.a, are 
formed of dry branches and leaves, so as to concc.al t.ic huts 
altogether. The forests, as in the adjacent parts of Bangka, 
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consist chiefly of Mowal about the villages, and of Sakuya 
and Asan in more remote parts. Many of these trees are 
stunted by extracting rosin or by feeding Tasar ; but in some 
parts the trees attain a tolerable size. There are only a few 
bamboos. The cultivated parts are finely planted, with 
mangoes chiefly, and a few palms. There is no house of 
brick, nor any public building deserving notice. Kengduya 
is the only ])lacc that can be called a town, and may contain 
about 100 houses. No remains of antiquity worth notice. 
The northern parts are in the Mogul province of Behar, and 
the southern in that of Bengal ; but the Mogul authority 
seems to have extended very little into these parts. Several 
tribes yet remain, who speak languages totally different from 
both Hindi and Bengalese ; and the dialects of both these lan- 
guages, that are in use, are most miserably corrupt, or rather 
unimproved. The southern parts are considered as belong- 
ing to Anggades. 

Territory helonginc to the Mountaineers. — There still 
remains to be described a large portion of the district, which 
is not included in any regular divisions established for the 
administration of justice, or preservation of order : because 
it is occupied by mountaineers, who are exempted from the 
ordinary course of law, and from all taxes. Causes, not 
affecting the public peace, they settle among themselves, by 
their own customs ; but they are bribed by annual pensions 
to give up such as commit violent outrages, such as robbery 
and murder; and these are punished by the judge, provided 
an assembly of their countrymen finds them guilty. The 
territory of the mountaineers may be divided into a northern 
and southern portion : the former occupied by a tribe, that 
has an appropriate language, that eats beef, and has not the 
least vestige of the doctrine of caste ; the southern tribe has 
adopted the Hindi or Bengalese languages, according as these 
prevail in the low-lands adjacent to their hills; with this they 
liavc adopted the spiritual guidance of some low liindus, and 
the doctrine of caste ; and finully they have rejected the use 
of beef. 

Territory of the Northern Tribe of Mountaineers.— 
It is by far the most extensive, and in general is the best 
defined, because the impurity of its manners has secured 
this tribe better from intrusion. In fixing a boundary two 
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difficulties occur. In the very inidtile of (lie division of 
Fayezullahgunj are scattered some liills, occu])ied by the 
mountaineers, who, although oonstantlv traversing that 
territory, and daily dealing with its peiiple, are exempted 
from the jurisdiction of its officers. If these could he induced 
to retire to hills, that are unoccupied, of whhdi there art* many, 
1 think it would be highly advantageous. In the next phuM*, 
in the centre of the territory belonging to this tribe, there is 
a tract of fertile level land, lying on both sides of a fine river, 
and undoubtedly belonging to the /eniiiular of Manihari, 
although he ])a\s no nnl, and has entirely tlcM-rted it; while 
the only lands, that remain occupied, have been purchased 
by the company, and are given in part to some of the armed 
men, that arc under (lie Snzawnl. All these persons, and 
all those, who cultivate tlndr grounds, or whoiii the /emiiidar 
might send to occupy grounds belonging to him, would be 
under the authority of tlie ortlinary police, which is likely to 
produce a jarring of authority, not easily conducted without 
dispute. I would, therefore, propose, that a person, entrusted 
with the care of the communication between government and 


this northern tribe, should reside at Majhuya, in this arable 
tract, and have the authority of Darogah, over its lowdand 
inhabitants. It may contain M) .«|uare miles of an exceedingly 
rich soil, and, if jirotection were idlered, might maintain a 
great many people ; whde traders, residing in it, would sujiply 
the wants of the mountaineers. From Fayezullahgunj to this 
tract, which is distinguished in the accompanying map by red, 
while the lands of the tribe arc marked green, is a level route, 
that I travelled, and passes between the hills, that are regularly 
delineated ; while on all other sides it is .surrounded by hills 
closely adjoining, which in gemjral 1 have not been able to 
trace with ])recision. 1 presume, that this was the route, by 
which the Mahralta army entere d lleiig.il; although none of 
the people, whom I consulted, had ever heard of such an 
event; but in the lime of Captain llrowiie (1772) it was still 
remembered. The road, however, is much worse, than was 
represented to that gentleman; for, although so far as 
Majhuya is tolerably level, yet it is exci edingly strong against 
cavalry, being narrow and covered with wood ; and between 
Majhuya and Rajmahal hills of a considerable height intervene 
The most common passage is by Chaundi, to the summit of 
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which I found an exceedingly fatiguing journey ; and I have no 
doubt, from traces, which 1 saw, that this was the way, by 
which the Mahrattas came ; as by the side of the road were 
collected many heaps of stones, which the mountaineers said 
their fathers had thrown together by orders of an army, 
which came that way. They knew not indeed the nation, of 
which the army was composed, a circumstance in which they 
were in no degree interested. So far as 1 could judge, from 
viewing the country from several hills, there probably might 
be found many passages through these mountains ; but these 
are so broken by watercourses, that few of them are fit for 
the plough, and the hills are more easy of access. 

The hills in general are two or three miles long, and half a 
mile wide, and very steep and rugged. Among them there 
are many springs, and small streams. The villages are neater, 
and the huts better than those of the ordinary farmers on the 
])lain. In many parts the views from them are exceedingly 
fine, although the woods almost every where are stunted. 
This on the hills arises from their being cut and burned after a 
growth of from six to eight years, in order for the fields to be 
cultivated. On the plains it arises from the trees being cut 
for fire wood, which keeps low all towards the north and east ; 
but on the west side there are some forests of a tolerable 
growth. There are but few bamboos. 

The only antiquity in this division is Lakrugar, an old fort 
in the central arable land, where a Raja of the Nat tribe 
named Duriyar Singha resided, and governed the mountaineers 
as well as the Nat, some of whom remain in the vicinity, and 
seem originally to have been of the same race with the 
mountaineers. He was driven out by the Kshetauris, who 
now possess the country, and who had a fort at Majhuya 
about two miles from the former. Here they resided for 
some generations, until the father of the present Zemindar, 
being inflamed with jealousy, excited the mountaineers to 
murder a Mogul officer. After this the mountaineers, 
discovering the imbecility of government, became too turbulent 
for the management of the Zemindar, who was compelled to 
retire to the low country. 

Thk Southern division of the Country — Is a much more 
fertile territory than that occupied by the northern tribe, 
being much lesb mountainoub ; but it is less populous, as from 
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fear of disturbance, it is the hills alone that either tribe is 
willing to cultivate, knowing that on these the lowlanders 
will make no encroachment. Except in the south-west corner 
the hills are low and detached, and roads frequented by 
carts or oxen pass through them in many directions. Owing 
to the vast demand fur charcoal, on account of the iron mines 
in Virbhum, the woods are very much stunted. The villages 
of the hill people are much inferior in neatness and comfort, 
to those of the northern tribe. There arc no traces of 
antiquities. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION, EDUCATION, RELIGION, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, ETC. 

Tn tlie FusU year 1209 (A. D. 1802) Government, it is said, 
ordered a Khanah Shomari, or list of inhabitants to be pre- 
pared. It was in two divisions only that 1 procured the re- 
sult, and the nature of this satisfied me that 1 had nothing 
to regn^ in the want of the record. In forming an estimate 
of the population I have not been able to rely much on any 
general statements procured from the natives, because I often 
found them unwilling, and not unfrecjuently unable to give 
me such information as I wanted. 1 have proceeded in the 
first place by estimating the number of people required to 
cultivate the extent of land occupied in every division, having 
taken into consideration the various natures of the soil and 
crops, the diflerent quantities of stock, and the various de- 
grees of industry among the people. I have th(*n compared 
the proportions between the agricultural population and the 
other classes of society, as given by the natives ; but with 
this I have seldom found occasion to be satisfied, and have 
endeavoured to correct the numbers in these classes from 
very minute iiKpiiries made by the Pandit of the survey ; be- 
cause I think his inquiries concerning the various castes occa- 
sioned less suspicion than those respecting the number of 
houses occupied by cultivators, artificers, and idlers, such 
being immediately and evidently connected with the value of 
each estate. 

It must be observed, that the proportion of land cultivated 
twice in the year is here much smaller than towards the cast, 
and that in many parts a very large proportion is sown either 
without a previous ploughing, or with very slight cultivation, 
while the stock of cattle is strong. On this account, not- 
withstanding an uncommon indolence and want of skill, one 
man in general cultivates more land than is done in Bengal. 
Had I indeed taken the reports of the farmers, I should have 
in some cases allowed 40 bigahs for one plough ; but in such 
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rapes tlie ploughman does no other work, and people are 
hired to perform every other part of the labour. 

In the Appendix will he found the results of my tn(|uiries 
concerning the population of this district, together with an 
estimate respecting some of the causes hy which it is aflected. 
A few (500) of the young men, chieHy from Muiiggerand (lie 
villages occupied by invalids, have entered into the regidar 
corps of the army ; hut this iiuniher is so iueonsidernhie as 
not to affect the poj)ulati()n. A large proportion of the 
northern hill tribe behmgN to a military corps; hut as this 
seldom, if ever, leaves tin* district, and as many of their 
women live with the soldiers in cantonments, this do<‘s not in 
any considerable degrei* allect the population. In fact this 
tribe is much more nourishing than the soutliern, scarcely 
any of wliom enter into .**er\ice of any kind. Many of the 
people would wish to he C(»nsi<lered as hy birth (pialiiied for 
the j)rofession of arms, and on that aeeount most of them 
excuse themselves from maim il labour, at least of any severe 
nature, but some coiuK ^i t inl to hold the plough, and all have 
farms either free or rented, 'riiey end<*uvour as much as 
]K)ssible to have these cultivated hy servants, and prefer 
much to agriculture the casual employment of acting as daily 
messengers (Mohasel or Miizkuri). In general they are not 
well qualified for their profession by personal endowineiil.N, 
and they cannot endure the restraints wliich Knropean dis- 
cipline requires. They fill up however tlie enormous police 
establishment which is liere maintained, and, I believe, wmdd 
be exceedingly w illing to assist any party in a predatory war- 
fare. The men serving in the regular police (Hurukandaj) 
are superior holli in knowledge and appearance to those 
commonly found in Bengal; but those paid in lainls for mili- 
tary service are very indifferent. It was reckoned that in the 
wliolc district there were men dedicated by birth to the 
use of arms, and willing to he eiiqdoyed in this kind of ser- 
vice. Of these only 10 lo liad found regular emplounent at 
home, 1580 had gone to other ])laces in quest of em|)loymciif, 
and 1110 strangers were here in addition employed. T.he 
military service, therefore, makes very little drain on popula- 
tion. The civil service rather gives an increase of ]K>pulation. 
In the whole district it w’as estimated tJiat 1 107 men had gone 
to distant parts in quest of this employment, and that \2(iO 
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strangers bad here found service. Commerce makes little 
change on the population. A few Bengalese traders are 
settled in the wilder part8> but most of the commerce is car- 
ried on by natives. The number of boats is very small, and 
even these are mostly manned by people from the Puraniya 
district. In fact the people are of a very domestic turn, ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to go abroad, and at home make very 
little exertion ; but there is in this a good deal of difference. 
In the western parts near the Ganges, and in the eastern 
corner towards Moorshedabad, the people are more industri- 
ous than they are about Rajmahal, Kahalgang, and through 
what is called the Janggaltari. 

The drains on population are very small, and in general 
the manners of both women and men are exceedingly strict. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, and an uninterrupted 
peace for a number of years, with a large extent of very fer- 
tile territory unoccupied, it would appear from the reports of 
the natives, that the population is in some places on the di- 
minution, and scarcely any where is advancing with that rapi- 
dity which might be expected. For this diminution or slow 
progression of population various reasons are assigned, and 
deserve especial notice. The system of premature marriages 
is carried to a very destructive length, and no doubt contri- 
butes to check population ; but not to a greater degree than 
in many parts, where the population has made a rapid in- 
crease. The widows, who adhere to the rigid rule of Hindu 
celibacy, are here more numerous than in Bengal. This how- 
ever is probably not more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the superior strictness in the moral conduct of the wives of 
Bhagulpoor. 

The practice of inoculation is almost universal ; but the 
few families that reject it, will in all probability continue ob- 
stinately to adhere to their refusal ; for it has become a rule 
of caste. Some of them are Moslems of rank, who adhere 
to their folly from a knowledge of the doctrine which their 
prophet taught. The greater prevalence of inoculation in 
this district than in some of those already surveyed ought to 
have produced an increase of population ; but other diseases 
are no doubt common, and it is to sickness that many attri- 
bute the decrease in the number of people. This I am per- 
suaded is a mistake; for in the first place, the diseases 
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pcciiKar to India, especially the Koranda, which chiefly afTects 
propagation, are not near so common as towards the east ; 
and fevers, the most common destroyer of mankind, are not 
near so common as in Puraniya. In the next place, the most 
populous part of the district, near Moorshedabad, is just that 
where these two diseases are the most severe. It is true, that 
in llajmahal, Paingti, and Fayezullahgunj fevers are stated 
to be more common, but they are not near so fatal. The 
western parts of the district are, for a warm climate, uncom* 
monly healthy, yet many parts there are very thinly inhabited. 
Fevers in general are not so dangerous as in Knrope, and it 
is only in the eastern corner of the district that a great pro* 
portion assume a bud form. This indeed is said to have been 
only the case for about 17 or 18 years; for until then the vici- 
nity of Moorshedabad was by the natives considered as rather 
salubrious ; but now a sad reverse has taken place, and al- 
most every year there is in that part of the country a severe 
autumnal epidemic. Every where in the vicinity of the hills 
and woods the vernal epidemic is more severe than in culti- 
vated plains ; but I no where heard that it equalled in severity 
the epidemic of autumn. Fluxes, pitiiitoiis and bilious, are 
more common in spring than autumn ; hut are neither very 
frequent nor destructive. Choleras are fur from common. 

The people afflicted with both kinds of leprosy are viewed 
here with the same injustice that follows them in Puraniya. 
I saw several instances of complete albino.s, with weak blue 
t yes, and wliite hair. Two of them were children born of 
parents quite black, and apparently in good health ; but the 
cliildrcii were weakly. At Tarapoor in this district I saw two 
dwarfs, both adult men : one of them was 8 feet inches 
high, and tolerably well made; the other was somewhat 
smaller, hut he was rather distorted. The different chroni- 
cal swellings are here much rarer than in the districts hitherto 
surveyed. Persons who reside on the right bank of the 
(janges seem little subject to the swelling which affects the 
throat, and most of those in the divisions south from the 
great river who have this disease have been affected during a 
residence of considerable length on the opposite bank. The 
people who live on the bank of the Mon river are considered 
as peculiarly liable to this disease. It is said that Haradatta 
Singha, a neighbouring Zemindar, dug there a fine well 
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(Indara,) which was lined with brick. While this well conti- 
nued in repair the disease is said to have appeared in the 
vicinity less frequently ; but, since the water has become bad, 
the disorder has become as common as ever. These circum- 
stances would seem to point out a certain condition of the 
water used as the cause of the disease ; and it may be sup- 
posed, that the water of the Ganges is purified, by a long 
course, from the quality that produces this disease, and which 
seems to be peculiar to the water of Alpine regions. I am 
however told, that the people of the Northern hill tribe are 
subject to this complaint, and their hills have nothing ap- 
proaching to an alpine elevation. On passing the boundary 
of the Mogul province of Bengal the Sarcocele becomes a 
more rare disease, and seems to diminish more and more to- 
wards the west. 

In this district the fever, accompanied by an enlargement 
in the glands of the neck, is very rare ; but that attributed to 
a diseased state of the nose is now exceedingly common and 
troublesome ; for it usually attacks those who are liable to it 
almost every month, and lasts two or three days at a time. 
Formerly, as it is said, this disease was not common, and it 
is for only five or six years that it has become so prevalent. 
The people of this district, and those of the hill tribes more 
particularly, are much subject to rheumatism, which seems to 
be owing to a want of sufficient clothing, and to their supply- 
ing the want in cold weather by hanging much over a fire. 

As to the condition and manner of living of the people I 
shall chiefly confine my remarks to the manners of the people 
inhabiting the more civilized parts on the banks of the Ganges, 
and who speak the Hindi language. The people of rank here 
are still more* fond than in Puraniya of going out with a nu- 
merous attendance, especially of armed men ; but in every 
other respect their appearance is very mean and squalid, and 
their marriage ceremonies are so enormously expensive, as to 
render the utmost parsimony on other occasions absolutely 
necessary. Funerals are conducted on more rational princi- 
ples, but still are exceedingly burthensome. The practice of 
hoarding bullion is supposed to be very general, especially 
among the middle ranks, whose external appearance is in 
general very mean. 

In the three considerable towns of the district, the former 
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residence of Moslem chiefs, seems to have introduced the 
custom of building houses of brick, which arc pretty nume- 
rous. They are in ^'cneral occupied by traders, and no 
zemindar has a house becoming the rank of a gentleman. 
The best are in the parts helongiufj to Itenfjal. Tlie l>rick 
houses of the towns are in the very wor^t style, and the 
meanest that I have seen any wliere except in Mahlch. 
Some of them liavt* tiled roofs, but in j^eneral lhe\ are 
covered with plastered terract*s. The clay housis .ire of 
two kinds, one havinir two stories, and the other only one. 
The former usnalU ( onsist of one chamber on each tloor, and 
most commonly it has in front <»f the lower storv an open 
gallery supporlcMl by small wooden posts. Tbe stair is ex- 
tremely wretched, and imbed the mo.st common means of 
mounting to the upper room is bj means of a ladder. The 
usual dimensions are from nine to fifteen cubits long, by from 
seven to ten cubits wide. In tbe upper room a person eniinot 
always stand erect, tbe lower is generally six or seven cubits 
high. There arc always wooden doors. The roof is thatched 
with a frame of wood and bamboos. The walls are not 
white-washed, nor in Behar, especially, an; they well 
smoothed. The floor is terraced with elay. A house oi 
this kind costs from S?0 to fi5 rupees, and will last I,*) years; 
but it recjuircs annual repairs. If llie rool is burned, tbe 
walls are not materially injured, and much of tbe jiroperty in 
tbe lower apartment may be saved. 

I'he houses with mud walls and consisting of one story, are 
thatched, and have no ceiling covered with clay to lessen the 
danger from fire. These houses consist ol «»ne aparlineiit, of 
the same size with those of two storie'i, and have seldom any 
gallery. The roof is in general of the same sha])e with that 
ill the eastern parts of Bengal, consisting of two sides meet- 
ing in an arched ridge ; but the pitch is usually very low-, ami 
they are commonly of the structure called Cliaukn, t»f which 
I have given an account in treating of Puraiiiya. In Kali- 
kapoor most of the roofs consist of f<»ur triangular sides, 
forming a kind of pyramiil ; or, if the house is oblong, the 
two lateral triangles are truncated. In that part of the 
country the houses arc neater and cleaner than in Beliar. 
Among the woods, many liouscs have walls of bumhuos split 
and interwoven like a basket. The hovels in form of a bee- 
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hive are not so common as in Puraniya. They are most 
usual on the north side of the river, where bamboos are very 
scarce, and in Fayezullahgunj, where the people are totally 
abandoned to sloth. 

If there is any native house in the district sufficiently large 
to accommodate a wealthy family, the number must be ex* 
ceedingly small ; and the usual abode of the wealthy consists 
of a number of buildings, each of one apartment, or perhaps 
one of the number may contain two rooms. Wherever the 
owner can afford it, the whole is hid by walls or fences, 
which are generally very unseemly. The best are mud walls 
thatched to prevent the rain from washing them away. 
Bamboos, which in many parts are very cheap, make a neat 
fence, but it admits of too much peeping. Dry branches, 
with the withered leaves adhering, are preferred in the 
woods, and reeds confined by bamboo splits are chosen in 
the open country. The huts in the latter are usually built 
close together, and seldom separated by quick-set hedges or 
gardens, or sheltered by gourds, climbing beans, or other 
plants, so that they appear naked, and fires are exceedingly 
destructive. The spaces between the huts are in general as 
slovenly as in Puraniya. The people here have scarcely any 
furniture, except bedding, and some brass, copper, and bell 
metal vessels. Bedsteads are much more common than in 
Puraniya. The best are called Palang or Clihsiparkhat, and 
their wooden work is somewhat polished, while they have 
curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a sheet, and the people who 
sleep on them cover themselves with sheets or quilts, accord- 
ing to the weather. The next kind, called Chnrpayi, is very 
rough, but the feet are turned, and the bottom is made of 
ropes, wrought pretty close together. These have no cur- 
tains, and it is a few only that have a very bad mattrass. 
The ropes are usually covered with a blanket, a small cotton 
carpet, or a quilt. The worst kind of bedsteads called 
Khatiyas, are made entirely of rough sticks rudely joined 
together, and the bottom is made of straw or grass ropes. A 
coarse quilt serves for bedding. A few during the floods 
sleep on bamboo stages. Many sleep on the ground, chiefly 
on mats made of grass (Kiisa). or of palm leaves. 

In the parts of this district that belonged to Behar, the 
fashions of dress are nearly the same as in Puraniya. The 
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higher ranks of Hindus, even Pandits, have on occasions of 
great ceremony adopted, in a great measure, the Miihamme- 
dan dress. Many of the Brahmins, as in the soutli of India, 
wear a cap of cotton cloth dyed, which sits close to the head, 
and descends with two flaps over the ears. It is a very iiijly 
thing, but seems to he the original dress of the sacred «>nh‘r. 
In general it may he observed, that the people here, (‘spe- 
cially the women, are, if possible, more dirty than those even 
of Puraniya, and that tlicir clothing is more scanty. 'Phe 
poorer women arc allowed only one piec** of cloth in the 
year, and it is not woven of a breadth suflicicnt to liiih* their 
nakedness, so that two breadths must he stitched togctlii‘r to 
make one w'rapper, which, after all, is very sc;inf\, and is 
called a Kiluya, wliilc that of ]n’oper dinieiisinns, wom^ii of 
full breadth, is called a Save*. In the estimate, what i^ called 
silk, consists often of the Maldehi cloth, niaih' of silk and 
cotton mixed. Some cloth of 'Pasar silk is made* list* of by 
women of rather a low rank; hut very litth* of the Pdiai^td- 
poori cloth, made of silk and cotton, is us(‘d in thi^ di'iriei. 

Ornaments of the precdons metals are not so common ,as 
even in Puraniyji. 'Phe Hindu women nsuall\ ornammit their 
arms with rings of culonred lac, and paint their foi\ In .nN 
with red lead. The women of the niilk-ineii, however, and 
some other castes of lal»ouring people, use rings »»f lu ll mrtal 
or brass, cither for one or both arms. 'Pbe Mnhainmedan 
women also use chiefly rings of coloured lac, of a sh.ape dif- 
ferent from those used by the Hindus; but ni.iny of them 
use rings made of glass, such as arc worn in the south of 
India. Both religions give ornaments of tin to their children. 
The custom of anointing the body with oil in the western 
parts of the district is not very prevalent; but ploughmen, as 
almost every where in Bengal, during the rainy season, never 
work without rubbing their feet. Shoes or sandals are in 
general use with those who can afford the expense. In the 
parts of the district towards Moorshedabad, the people, espe- 
cially the women, arc more cleanly; they almost all anoint 
themselves frequently, and the women use much gold, silver, 
and shells as ornainciils, nor do they daub their fares with 
red lead, except a small mark at the upper part of the nose. 
They also make only a ffw marks of tlie kind, that in the 
Soutli Sea Islands is called tatooing; hut the women ol 
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Bchar are almost as fond of thi.s ornmamcnt ns those of 
Otaheite, especially on the parts that here arc most com- 
monly visible. Some new fancied people, however, es])e- 
eially among the women of the Brahmans, begin to think that 
the black murks disfigure their skins, and these make no 
more stains tlian just enough to satisfy the conscience of 
those who would not drink water from the hand of a nymph 
whose skin was spotless. Women and children blacken their 
eyes with lamp-black and oil put under the lids. Men only 
use this mark of effeminacy at their marriage. The women 
tie their hair as in Puraniya. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my in- 
quiries respecting the diet of the. natives. At Bhagulpoor, 
Mungger, and llajmahal, meat is every day to be had in the 
market ; but it is so wretchedly lean, tliat it is unfit for the 
use of an European, except for soup. Goat meat is com- 
monly sold, but beef is occasionally procurable. At Mungger, 
on account of the Europeans, a good many sheep are killed. 
In the other places very few, us the natives prefer goat flesh. 
A few young buffaloes, chiefly mules, are brought to market. 
Tiie Hindus of this country, except the very highest castes, 
would purchase meat from the butcher, could they afford it ; 
hut by far the greater part of the meat used in the district, 
is that offered by the Hindus or Muhainmedans to their gods 
or saints. None of the sect of Vishnu ought to eat meat; 
but here many of them defer taking Upades until they arrive 
at a good age, and until then indulge their appetites ; and on 
occasions of festivity do not prevent their wives and children 
from indulging theirs. There arc, liowever, many that reject 
meat, and in the table these arc included among those who 
cannot afford it. The helplessness of the people prevents 
them from procuring near so much game as they might easily 
have ; still, however, this forms a very considerable portion 
of the meat that is used. The impure tribes in the greater 
part of the district are not so well provided with pork as in 
Puraniya. 

In some parts of the district fish is seldom procurable; 
and in most parts there is a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants that reject its use. In most parts, near the 
Ganges, fish is not prociirable during the inundation, and it 
is only in Rajmahal and the divisions south from thence 
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tliat there is a regular abuiuhinco, or that the people are dis- 
posed to avail themselves of this kind of food, so imieh as is 
usual in Benj^al. 'Fhis of course ‘greatly diminishes the nu- 
trition which they receive, although they um* mort* ineni than 
is common in Bengal. Milk, however, is a more common 
article of food tluin in mo.st parts of India; but it is almost 
entirely used af'li'r it has become acid and has curdled, 
which very much iliminishes its nutritive qualities. 

The portion of oil and salt, which the poor are able to pro- 
cure, is ver) small- 'riu- rich have it in greater abundance, 
and the wcaltliy ha\e fiMiii two to four eiirries at eaeh meal. 
Those in middling rank'' have this luxury five or six times a 
month ; and the ])ooresl at llndr marri ige feasts or such 
liigh occasions. 1 >> consnirni;^ tlic table, the pro])ortions of 
these dill’crenl classes mav he seen. Oil and salt, cajisicum, 
and turmeric, are the yrand articles of seasoning, acids are 
little cmploNcd. 'File quant it\ of foreign spiceries, chiefly 
hlaek pepper, is ver} small, and the numlxT of those wlio 
use them ma) be seen in tin; table, (ihiu also, or melted 
butter, is a luxury, tin* daily use of which falls to a very 
small pro])nrtion of the community. 

With respect to the oil, the (piaiility considered as a full 
allowance for five pecqde, \oiiiig and old, varied in dilFerent 
places from 11 to *)() s. w., the latter in the capital, where 
much business is done by the lamp. I he average i^ about 
2()} s. w’. The second class cmi.suines from 5 to 1 < 4 s. w,, 
average 10® s. w'. ^Flu* third clas.s uses from to 11^ 8 . w, 
average 5J s. w. The lowest class procures from to 

s. w. average o s. w. As usual, this allowance contains 
the whole consumption for lamp, unction and kitchen, and no 
one can ascertain the proportion; hut the higher classes 
using a much larger proportion for the two former purposes 
than the poorer, there is less difference in the quantity used 
as seasoning, than would appear in the above estimate. 

The whole of the salt being used for seasoning, the dif- 
ference in the proportions used by different classes is much 
greater ; but as the rich use three or four dislies, while the 
poor use only one, their dishes are not higher salted ; but 
their food is much better seasoned, as they have four dishes 
in place of one, to correct the insipidity of the* grain, which 
forms the basis of their food. The people here never use ashes 
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to supply the place of salt. Very little of the salt from the 
coast of Coromandel is here in demand. The quantity said 
to be abundant for the daily consumption of five persons, 
young and old, varied in different divisions from 7 to s. w. ; 
hut the average was rather more than 12} s. w. and the 
people were commonly divided into four classes as with 
respect to oil, diminishing in various proportions; so that 
the second class varied from 4 to 17} s. w., average 8 s. w. ; 
the third class varied from 2 to 12 s. w., average 4} s. w. 
The lowest class varied from 1 to 5} s. w., average 3 s. w. 

Rice forms the staple article of food with all tliat can 
afford it ; hut the rich sometimes, for the sake of variety, eat 
wheaten cakes. The poorer ranks must for a great part of 
the year content themselves with wheat, or still coarser 
grains. Some of these grains they boil in imitation of rice ; 
but in general they are made into cakes or paste as I have 
before mentioned, and the paste is often made of different 
kinds of pulse ; but this is not included in the table, where 
the pulse, stated to be used, is entirely dressed as a curry, 
and eaten as a seasoning with grain prepared by boiling or 
as bread or paste. In the wilder parts of the district, some 
of the poor, for some months in the year, cannot procure 
grain, and use in its stead the dried flowers of the Mahuya 
tree (Bassia lattfolia), the seeds of the Sakuya {Shorcea 
robusta)f and some other natural productions. Tlie quantity 
of cleaned grain stated to be sufficient for the daily consump- 
tion of five people, young and old, varied from 72 to 40 s. w., 
and the average is 52} s. w. a trifle less than the average of 
Puraniya. 

In some of the divisions, especially Lokmanpoor, Pratap- 
gunj, and Furrokhabad, the proportion of those who drink 
distilled spirits is evidently underrated, and the same has 
been done respecting those who drink palm wine in Lok- 
manpoor, Kumurgunj, and Tarapoor, in the two latter of 
which, in particular, the practice is almost universal. Every- 
where west from Udhawanala, throughout the cultivated 
country, the palms are plentiful. In almost every part of 
the district the only spirit used is distilled from Mahuya 
flowers. The spirits drawn by native artists both from grain 
and from this flower, have a smell so disgusting, that 1 have 
not been able to taste them so as to judge which is the least 
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execrable ; but 1 have had already occaaion to dwell on the 
advantage that might arise from an improvement of the ma- 
nufacture. The most execrable quiilitv that can be imagined 
is no bar to excess ; on the contrary it ratlier conduces to it. 
This is strongly coniirined by what 1 have seen here. In no 
country have 1 seen so many drunken people walking abroad ; 
and in more than one instance I saw men, who from their 
dress were far above the vulgar, lying on tlie road perfectly 
stupified with drink, and that in the midst of day, and in 
places far removed from the luxury and dissipation of towns. 

Different kinds of betle-nut possess very various degrees 
of narcotic (jualities, but all, like (»lher narcotics, ])roduce an 
exhilaration and insonsil)ilitY which accounts for the fondness 
with which this nut ‘\s ilevoured by nations, that arc res- 
trained from using strong li(|Uors. All hetle that is not dried, 
possesses this quality tlie strongest, 'fhe ]>eo|de here using 
much strong drink are less addicted to belle ; lor, altiiougli 
a large proportion is said to ]nocure hetle in abundance, the 
quantity called such here, would towards the east he con- 
sidered as trifling, few using it more than two or llnee limes 
a day. At the capital eight leaves and two nuts an‘ reckoned 
a full allowance for the most wealthy. 

Fuel in almost every ])art of the district is ahiiiidant, as 
there is no place far renioNcd either from fon sts, or Iroiii 
sandy banks overgrown witli tamarisks. In lacl charcoal and 
firewood form a considerable part of the exports of the dis- 
trict ; yet in almost every part cow dung, mixed with the 
husks of rice and other grain, forms some part of the fuel, 
because it is collected close to the house, and costs less 
trouble to bring home than wood, which may he two or three 
hundred yards off. Wherever the country is tolerably clear, 
the poor burn scarcely anything else, e xcept towards Mooi- 
shedabad, where they are still worse economists, and burn 
much straw. In the cold season almost every family burns a 
fire all night, and sleeps round it. The consumption of lamp 
oil in religious ceremonies is much smaller, even in proporUon 
to the number of inhabitants, than towards the cast. The 
natives of this district are very fond of a numerous attendance 
and showy equipage ; but their poverty prevents t em rom 
vying in this point with those of Puraniya* ame s jus tg>n 
to appear in the western extremity of this district. 
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The free male domestic servants of the great are of three 
kinds : Bhandaris who are stewards, and take care of all the 
household effects ; Khedmutgars, who dress their master, 
attend him at meals, supply him with tobacco and betle, and 
make his bed ; and 'i'ahjiliyus, who clean the kitchen and its 
utensils, bring wood and water, and buy provisions ; but in 
coinmon one man does everything, and takes care also of the 
horse, and of any cows and goats that may live in the house. 
Tlieir wagtis vary from 8 to 134 anas a month, besides food and 
clothing. About I r. is however the average, the food may be as 
much and the clothingmay he 4rs. a year. The whole allowance 
seldom exceeds .iO rs. a year. Female free servants sire in gene- 
ral not procurable, and those than can be had are commonly old 
women, who have lost all their kindred, and attend as domestics 
for food and raiment. The invalids have in general servants, 
male and female, whom during their service they either pur- 
chased, or acquired by the force of arms. Although such 
might be called slaves, this word would convey a very difler- 
ent idea concerning these })ersons, from what is the real case. 
In fact these boys and girls are looked upon by the old 
soldier as his children; and when he dies, he in general leaves 
them the whole of his efiects. If the girl acquires a proper 
age, before the veteran’s death, she often becomes his con- 
cubine ; and many of tluMii as w'ives, receive a pension from 
the Company. 

Proper slaves of the male sex arc in this district called 
Nufurs, and their women are called Laundis. They are con- 
fined to the part of the district included in Subah Debar. 
In general they belong to the owners of land, chiefly on free 
estates, or to wealthy Brahmans, who rent land. None of 
them are employed as confldential servants, such as in Pura- 
niya receive a good farm for the subsistence of their family ; 
on the contrary they are generally very poorly provided, and 
the greater part of the men are employed in agriculture. 
Some of them, when there is nothing to do on the fai^n, 
attend their master us domestics; others are employed entirely 
as domestics, and living in their master s house receive food 
and raiment ; Anally, others arc constantly employed on the 
field, and these get no allowance, when there is no w'ork on 
the farm, but are allowed to cut fire-wood, or do any other 
kind of labour for a subsistence. When old, their allowance 
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is in general exceedingly scanty, and commonly depends in 
some measure, and sometimes in a great part upon what their 
children can spare. If they have no children they are some- 
times turned out to beg. The usual daily allowance is about 
3 sers Calcutta weight, or about Gibs, of rough rice, or of the 
coarser ^ains, the great quantity of the husks o\' the former 
making it of less value than the latter. I’hc slave fn»in this 
must find clothing, salt, oil, and other seasoning, fuel, and 
cooking utensils, liis master gives him a wretched hut, 
where he lives almost alone ; for, although he is always mar- 
ried, his wife and children live in the muster's house, and 
there receive food and clothing. The women when young, 
are usually alleged to gratify their master’s desires ; and, 
when grown up, sweep the house, bring fuel and water, wash, 
beat and winnow grain, and in fact are women of all work. 
At night they go to their husbands’ hut, unless when young 
and too attractive ; in which case they are only allowed to 
make him occasional visits for the sake of decency. The 
boys, so soon as fit, are employed to tend cattle, arc early 
married, if possible to a girl belonging to the same master ; 
but sometimes the master has no girl of an age fit for mar- 
riage, and cannot purchase, in which case he allows his boy 
to marry a girl belonging to another master, c»r a free girl, in 
either of which cases he gets no share of the children. If a 
man has a marriageable girl, and no slave to whom fie can 
give her, he allows her to marry another person’s slave, or 
even a free man ; but in both cases retains all the children. 
In general a free man marrying a slave girl is not personally 
degraded to slavery as in Puraniya ; in other places he 
becomes a Chutiya-Golam ( cunno servus ), but cannot be sold; 
he works for his wife's master at the usual allowance that a 
slave receives. Slaves may be sold in whatever manner the 
master pleases; but they arc not often brought to market. 
All the slaves are either of the Dlianuk or Kawani castes. 
Free men of the Dhrnuk caste, if very poor, sell their chil- 
dren; but in this district this is not done by the Kawanis. 
The slaves here arc in general industrious, seldom run away, 
and arc seldom beaten. 

I have procured no estimate of the mere domestic slaves, 
either male or female, that are kept by IMuhammedans of 
rank, and of which class I have given an account in treating 
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of l^uraiiiya. There are no doubt many such, as the chief 
persons in the district are Muhainmedans, and some of them 
liavc, I understand, dealt in this commodity to a ruinous 
leiij(th. 1 saw two Abyssinian boys in the train of one person 
of rank, and he told me lie hail commissioned them from 
Calcutta on account of the character for fidelity, which this 
nation holds throughout the cast. In the division of Mungger 
alone, 1 understand, that the Moslems have 50 male, and 70 
female domestic slaves (Golam and Laundis). 

The number of common beggars, that were estimated to be 
in the district, amounts to about 4000. I have certainly no 
where seen this class more numerous ; and in general they 
arc real objects. In general they have small huts ; and are 
not destitute of food, so long as they are able to ask for it 
from door to door; but, when sick or infirm, they are in 
general totally neglected. Many poor persons, however, 
lame and blind, arc sheltered by their kinsmen, and taken care 
of wlicn unable to beg; but as tiicir kinsmen are straitened, 
such arc very naturally conshlcrcd objects of charity, and 
procure from that source their common means of subsistence. 
It is those alone, who have no near kindred, that arc suttcred 
to perish from neglect ; and this is more owing to the doctrine 
of caste than to a hardhoartedness among the ])Cople. The 
Muhnmmedans are therefore more distinguished for real 
charity, than the Flindus ; and I mention with satisfaction the 
goodness of Sheykhzayed Ali, a small Zemindar near Mungger, 
who supplies all the infirm poor, that live near him, with food. 
iVlohan Das a wealthy religious Hindu mendicant of Lakar- 
dewani is entitled to the same praise. The number of sufferers 
is however great, and would shock the most hardened nation 
of Europe. In general the women of this district have a very 
fair character. The men arc exceedingly addicted to intoxica- 
tion, and particularly in the interior are very slothful. They 
are less charitable than inDiiiajoor,but less addicted to robbery 
and theft. Yet there are many pilferers. The men arc exces- 
sively jealous of their women, which leads to frecpiont nuirders. 
They are also of a most suspicious disposition with respect 
to the views of every person in authority, which one might 
not have expected, considering the kindness with which thc^y 
have been treated, but they are conscious, that their burthens 
are nothing, and cannot be brought to think, that gc»vern- 
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meiit will preserve its faith. I may venture to say, that no 
people on earth has less regard to truth than themselves. 
1 heir men of business are only remarkable for chicane, in 
which they are complete adepts. In the interior 1 found ine 
people uncommonly obliging, and my wants were cheerfully 
supplied; but everywhere near the great road, I heard of 
nothing but difhculties, raised entirely for the purpose of 
enhancing the price to an extent, of which my attendants 
most bitterly complained. 

Educ ation. — I'lie schools for teaching to read the languages 
spoken by the lliiuuis, and the progress made are very near 
on the same footing as in Puraniya, but the number of teachers 
is smaller. In some parts, however, the (iuru iuKtructs the 
boys only in the mere rudiments of writing and aritlnnetic, 
by instructing them to form their letters and figures, on a 
board, with a reed and white ink, made of powdered mica. 
The boy.s are afterwards taught, by their parents, to write on 
paper, and to keep aeeonnts. 'Fhe teachers, where the 
Hindi language prevails, are called (iurus; hut, where the 
Heiigalcse di«»lc*cl is in use, they arc called Tandi^s, a name, 
which in most parts of llt'U.jial and Ilehar is confined to men 
of more exalted science. 

Ill by far the greater part of the di.^trict the Hindi character 
and dialect almost uni\crsall\ pn-N.iil ; except that a few rude 
tribes still retain languages pi-euliar l(» thcins(‘l\es, wliich, 
appearing to have derived very little from the S.uigskrita, 
may be considered as pure .d^original Hindu liialect, these 
tribes having in their ajip'Mrance nothing of the Chiimse nor 
Tartar race. The Hindi spoken in the better cultivated 
parts of the district difiers no more from that of Mitliila, than 
is usual in difi'erent parln of Puraniya, and tlu' pronunciation 
is nearly the .same. Among the hills and woods the accents 
vary much, and each tribe, even of tlio-e, which have adopted 
the Hindi diuh cl, retains man) oli- lele or strange words, 
besides an iincoutlniessof |)rominei.itiou,so that many of them 
are almost totally unintelligible. ICveii in the part of the 
province of ileii ^al, that is l outaiued in thU di^trict the Hindi 
dialect, called Kliotla, In the IhMigalese, u very prevalent. 
InPaingti, Uajiiiahul aii<l PhuikipuiM* there are more Khottas 
than Uengalese. In Funokliabad they aie ah.mt otjual. In 
Pratapgunj and Auruggabad the Bengalese is by far the 
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most prevalent. In Kalikapoor and Chaudrapoor, scarcely any 
speak Hindi. In the north part of Lakardewani the Hindi, 
and in the south part the Bengalese is the most predominant ; 
but both so corrupted by the accents and uncouth phrases of 
rude tribes, as to be with difliculty recognisable. The 
Bengalese usually spoken in this district is of the Gaur 
dialect, which extends along both banks of the Bhagirathi 
from Gaur to the sea ; but differs considerably in different 
places. The people of Calcutta, who speak the dialect of 
Gaur, although confounded by the pride of the west with 
Bengalese, in their turn, as usual, ridicule the accent of the 
people of Dhaka, who are the proper Bengalese ; and Calcutta 
being at ])rescnt the capital, the men of rank at Dhaka are 
becoming ashamed of their provincial accent, and endeavour 
to speak like the Babus of the former city. In the southern 
parts of Lakardewani and Bangka the Bengalese resembles 
that of Virbhum, which is a part of Augga. The revenue 
accompts in the province of Bengal are kept in Bengalese 
even at Rajmahal, where as 1 have said, the Hindi language 
is most prevalent. 

The Bengalese of this district, as elsewhere, call their 
polite or poetical language Prakrita, and the books in it, 
which they most usually study, are those written by Kavi- 
kangkan and Kasi Dasi. None of the women can read the 
common character, and very few understand the poetical lan- 
guage when it is read by others. In this district those who 
use the Hindi dialect in common affairs, write the Nagri 
character ; and the highest ranks, even the Pandits, both in 
common discourse and epistolary correspondence on ordinary 
affairs, employ the language that is commonly spoken, and is 
intelligible to the vulgar. It is promiscuously called tlie 
Bhasha or Desbliasha, and no books have been composed in 
it. The compositions which they possess, that are not in 
pure Sangskrita, are all so mixed with that language, as to 
be unintelligible to the vulgar; and this language also is 
called Bhasha. The Ramayan of Tulasidasi is the one most 
used, and is much more read than understood. I am told, 
that of the 16 people w'ho read it, two may understand it 
completely; four may understand some sentences; ten un- 
derstand a great many words, but are ignorant of so many, 
that they do not know the meaning of any one sentence. 
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Among the Brahmans and higlicr elapses are some who nn- 
dersUnd the meaning, although they cariiioi read any cha- 
racter. This is the case with all the women, who umlerstaiid 
the poetical language; for none of the foiimle sex have 
been instructed to read. The other books in the poetical 
language that are in most common use, are Hariscliamlra 
Lila, giving an account of a Raja named Harischandrn, the 
Bhagwat of Lalach llalwai, mentioned in my account of 
Puraniya; and the Rasvihar, also mentioned in the same 
account. These three are more easily understood than the 
Tulusi Dasi, and even the vulgar understand a considerable 
part of Harischandra Lila. On this account probably it is 
that they are little est; emed. 

The Prakrita, which is supposed to have been tin* lan- 
guage of Ravan, and of Ills subjects (he monstrous can- 
nibals of Langka, has been, 1 believe, consid<Ted a.v the sante 
with the old dialect of Magadha, If that he really the ease, 
it has been nearly banished from this part of its original 
seat; as the Pandit of the mission heard of one Brahman 
only who pursued its study. This person, Nitsanamla ilha, 
of the Mithila nation, resides at Bhagulpuor, and is esteemed 
as a man cmiment for learning. 

I have already mentioned, that Major W’ilfonl eonsiders 
the Pali of Ceylon and Ava as being the ancient dialect ainl 
character of Magadha. That language has umhmbtediy the 
strongest affinity wdth the Hindu and Sangskrita, hut the 
character has been totally lost. I have mentioned one small ir> 
scription ^see plate 4, No. 8), which, 1 imagine, is a remnant of 
this ancient character; but every person in the district to 
whom 1 have shown it, alleges that he never before saw any 
such writing. In this district most modern inscriptions arc 
in the Tirahuti character, but Sangskrita books are usually 
written in the Deva Nagri. Many people imagine that this 
is the proper character of the Sangakriia langnag<‘, hut that 
must be confined to some of the countries, where the Hindi 
language is spoken. In all other parts of India the Deva 
Nagri is very little used in writing Sangskrita : and even in 
Mithila, where the Hindi language i)revads, a iliflerent cha- 
racter is used in science. I clo not recollect any old inscrip- 
tion in which the Deva Nagri is used. All the characters of 
India, ancient and modern, have many things in common; 
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but 1 suspect that the Deva Nagri now in use is a very mo- 
dern form of the Hindu character. 

The state of Persian literature is here much the same as 
in Puraniya. On the wholci it must be observed, that the 
people of this district have rendered themselves fully as well 
qualified for transacting ordinary business as those of 
Puraniya; but the various offices are not so respectably 
filled. The men of business in this part, especially in the 
vicinity of Bhagulpoor, are fond of emigration, and most of 
those who have any intellect or industry, seem to have found 
their way to Calcutta, where some of their countrymen, 
having risen to eminence, afford them assistance. Those 
that remain, especially in Magadha, my native assistants have 
found uncommonly stupid. In Gaur and Mithila they are 
more acute. The education of the Zemindars and other 
landholders, has been fully as much neglected as in Puraniya. 
In the plan of education here, science, or any study that can 
enlarge the views, or improve the heart, has been most 
deplorably neglected; and the chief object seems to have 
been to lay in a stock of chicane, in which even the most 
stupid arc very profound adepts.* I have been often tempted 
to tliiiik that the stupidity w'as feigned, us a cloak for design; 
but my native assistants, who must be better judges than 
myself, arc of a contrary opinion. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my inquiries 
respecting the extent of common education in this district, 
and in the first statistical table will be found a list of the 
schoolmasters or teachers. The science of the Arabs has not 
been so totally neglected as in Puraniya. Muhammed Fayek, 
of Bhagulpoor, is the head of a very respectable family, of 
which there arc now J2() persons, all called Maulavis, and 
who all instruct pupils in Arabic. Their houses are called 
Mudursahs. The family has considerable endowments in 
land, and the Moulavis take no fees for instruction. Their 
pupils amount only to iO young men. Muhammed Fayek is 
a person highly and justly respected by his countrymen, ex- 
ceedingly aftable and unaffected in his manners, obliging and 
communicative to strangers, and said to be well skilled in 
Arabic lore. 

* Dr. Buchanan forgot that cunning was a vice naturally resulting from 
oppression amidst a feeble people. — K d. 
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In Suryagarha two brothers, Golam Mortuja and Golam 
Hoaeyn, who have a large free estate, have endowed a Mu- 
durtah, and employ a Moulavi to instruct youth in Arabic 
and Persian literature. These two men affect an uncommon 
sanctity of manners, and avoid strangers ; nor do I know what 
proficiency the person employed by them has made in his 
studies. Muhamined Hayat, of Bliajuya, near Gogri, has an 
endowment, and instructs seven youths in Arabic, Persian, 
and the Koran. He as usual takes no fee, and gives food to 
such of his pupils as choose to avail themselves of his 
liberality. Muhamnied Fayck says, that none of the Kasis 
know Arabic or graininar, and that they have made very 
little progress in a knowledge of the law. In general they 
know a little of Per^ian literature; but this is the extent of 
their knowledge. Many as usual read the Koran, who do 
not undcrstaiul a word of it. From the small number of pro- 
fessors who teach the llirce great sciences of the Hindus, 
that is, grammar, law, ami metaphysics, and who amount to 
only 14, as will a))pear from the first statistical table, it will 
readily be perceived, that such learning is here at the lowest 
ebb. Three of the professors, 1 understand, are men distin- 
guished among their countrymen. Besides the teacliers, 
there are in the whole district alxuit 50 jktsous called Pan- 
dits, who have been educated regularly in grammar and law, 
none of them liave studied metaphysics ; hut most of tliem, if 
not all, have a smattering of Jtotish, so as to he able at least 
to calculate nativities and fortunate times. One of them 
constructs almanacks. Two have studied grammar, but in 
general this and the higher sciences have been entirely re- 
served to the sacred order. 

The Brahmans in the western parts of the district have 
reserved to themselves the exclusive privileges of acting as 
astrologers, soothsayers, and wise men (Jyotisli). In the 
eastern parts the Daivaggnas of Bengal have made some 
intrusion on this valuable branch of science, which is here by 
far the most profitable. Among the 50 Panilits above men- 
tioned, 40 may practise this art, and perliaps 15 more are 
practitioners, without having received an education that 
entitles them to the degree of Pandit. Tlie common Dasa- 
karma Brahmans can tell fortunate days for marriages, 
building houses, cultivating land, or such trifles. These 

VOL. II. n 
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men can read, but do not understand any composition in 
Sangskrita. The Daivaggnai of tlm east possess nearly a 
similar state of knowledge. Medicine is in rather a more 
creditable state than towards the east. About £70 Sakad- 
wipi Brahmans and a few MaithOas practise medicine. 
They in general know more or less of Sangskrita, and have 
some books treating on diseases and remedies, and written in 
that language. A great part is committed to memory, and a 
Slok or couplet is on aU quoted as of divine authority to 
remove all doubts, and to astonish the multitude, who do not 
understand a word of it. At Bhagulpoor, Mungger, Rajma- 
hal, and Pratapgunj, are men who have regular practice. In 
other parts they are hired as servants, and receive monthly 
wages, amounting to from 10 to £0 rupees, partly given in 
land. In this district 1 did not hear of any other practi- 
tioners of medicine, who possessed any thing like science, 
except eight men in Rajmahal, partly Brahmans, partly 
Kiiyasthas of Bengal, and partly Muhammedans. The 
Baidyas here have entirely relinquished the profession of me- 
dicine. The practitioners who exhibit medicine without having 
books, and in general without being able to read, are called 
by various names as in Puraniya. In the whole district 
there may be of such 600, some of whom are old women. 

In the three chief towns are about £0 Jurrahs, who eva- 
cuate the water of hydrocele, treat sores, and draw blood 
both by cutting a vein, and by a kind of imperfect cupping* 
They are by birth barbers. The midwives are the women of 
the lowest castes, and merely cut the umbilical cord. The 
low people, who cast out devils, cure diseases and the bites of 
serpents, and oppose the influence of witchcraft by incanta- 
tion, are exceedingly numerous. In some parts the same 
person pursues all branches of this profession, in others he 
confines himself entirely to some one. On the whole, there 
may be about 15 or 16 hundred persons who pretend to a 
knowledge of this mummery. The low castes, that eat pork 
and drink spirits, are supposed to have most skill in devils. 

A branch of these wiseacres practise inoculation for the 
small pox, and with the utmost success. The number stated 
to belong to this district is about 30, but many practitioners 
come from adjacent districts. It is not here the custom for 
the inoculator to repeat prayers. Some Brahmans and makers 
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of garlands perform this office. I am informed, that of those 
who are seized with the spontaneous disease, not above one 
in twenty dies. The operation is managed exactly in the 
same manner as in the districts already surveyed, and is at- 
tended with tlic most complete success, very few indeed 
dying. This success and the general adoption of the prac- 
tice render the introduction of the vaccine of very little im- 
portance.* Mr. Hogg at Mungger, emploved ns subordinate 
vaccinator, cannot procure one pcrs<»n to bring a child with- 
out a bribe. It is true that bribe is not high, being one ana, 
or not quite twopence, or about a day’s wages for a common 
labourer. One from this might be led to suppose, that pa- 
rents here are little interested in their children when such a 
trifle can induce them to submit their offspring to a )>ractice 
which they consider in any degree objectionable. 1 do not 
however see any otlier mark of such want of affection, on the 
contrary, the parents of this district seem fully as fond of 
their cliildrcn as any where else, and to the amount of the 
bribe we must add the saving of the fee, that woidd be given 
to the inoculator. 

In this district witchcraft (Jadu) is supposed to be exceed- 
ingly common. The people in the parts hitherto surveyed 
did not mention it so much as here ; but wlietber from be- 
lieving in it more or less J cannot say. My native assistants 
seem to think that they concealed their belief from an extra- 
ordinary fear; for not one of themselves seems to have the 
least doubt of the frequent practice or reality of the art. 1 
suspect however, that in reality the people there are not so 
much afraid of the art as here; for they seemed much more 
communicative than the people of this district, and the only 
talk that I heard of it was in Kamrup, especially at Goyal- 
para, where the women were accused of using witchcraft for 
deluding their lovers. Much more desperate and unjustifi- 
able views are here attributed to the witches, and wcasion 
very great alarm to most jiarents. The witches (Dain) here 
also are supposed to be women, some young and some old. 
Their supposed practices would appear to he from pure 
malice. It is thought, whenever one of these witches sees a 


• Tliis is 1 mistaken idea; the continumce of inoculiiion pr^gstet 
the disease, while vHCciiiation tend!* to meliorate or to expel it. Ed. 
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fine child, by metns of imprecations addressed to some un- 
known gods, who are pleased with such worship, that she 
destroys its health, so that it pines away, and is deprived of 
reason, or dies.* Unless the witch knows the real name of 
the child, her imprecations do no harm. On this account 
children are usually called by some nickname, and their pro- 
per one is concealed ; and, as most parents think their chil- 
dren fine, almost every one is alarmed, when in play his 
children go out of sight. The children however are gene- 
rally fortified by hanging on them something that is consi- 
dered as a charm against spells.f At Bhagulpoor it was 
stated to me, that about 25 children are supposed annually to 
perish in that town from the malevolence of these witches. 
Some poor women, it may be suspected, are not unwilling to 
be considered as witches ; for, after they acquire this charac- 
ter, parents arc alarmed whenever they approach ; and, after 
having concealed their children, give the Dain some present 
to induce her to go away. 

Religion and Sects. — ^Calculating in the same manner as 
I did in Dinajpoor, and including the hill tribes among the 
Hindus, I reckon the Muhammedan population at 2S per cent, 
of the whole, or at about 458,000 persons. In the Appendix 
will be seen the result of the calculation for each division, and 
also the various proportions of Muhammedans and Hindus in 
different parts of the district. 

The Muhammedans. — ^The number of Moslems seems to 
be diminishing, although converts are occasionally made, be- 
cause they have less encouragement and means of subsistence 
than formerly. Although by far the greatest landholder is 
a Moslem, he seems far from encouraging the faith, and per- 
haps regrets the change of his family religion ; for in some 
parts of his estate, of considerable extent, there is scarcely 
one of the faithful. The same mutual adoption of each 
other*s religious practices, that exists between the Moslems 
and Hindus of Puraniya, prevails in Bhagulpoor. The Kazi 
of Mungger and Kliarakpoor had never heard of the Satyu 
Pir. 1 suspect, therefore, that this object of worship, com- 
mon to the Hindus and Moslems, is peculiar to Bengal; but 

* is the German story (»f the evil eye.— ‘E d. 

t In Africa these charms or spells are used by all classes.— Eo. 
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at Mungger the Hindus pray occasionslly to Satya-Narayan, 
repeating verses in the dialect of Bengal. The Kacis seem 
to have no regular mode of conducting business. In some 
places they have regular deputies, called Nayebs or Mollas, 
who officiate for certain portions of their respective jurisdic- 
tions. In other cases they depute a person for each occasion, 
when personal attendance would be inconvenient. They do 
not in general, at least in Kharakpoor, consult the people in 
the appointment of Mollas, and there are no people of this 
description except the few who act as their deputies. I have 
not learned that any person in this district acts as a Mirma- 
hahit. The lower excluded castes have Mehturs or Serdnrs, 
who settle the business of their associates in public assembly. 

The office of the Pirzadahs, who admit people into the 
order of Murids, is somewhat like the confirmation of the 
church, or the l-padcs of Hindus, and seems more respected 
here than in the districts hitherto siir\'‘yed, nlthuiigh tl»e 
number of those who i^rofess themselves Murids is by no 
means greater. Considerable establishments have been granted 
to the families who enjoy the oflice, which is hereditary, and 
they seem to perform their >nice for many pi*ople who do m>t 
reside. I heard of no persons called Khondkars. 1 suspect 
that it is a term used in Bengal fur those \iho are here called 
Pirzadahs. All religious meiidicanis. Jliiidii and Moslem, 
here as well as in Puraniya, are ealled hakirs aiul Padres; 
hut I shall confine tlic term Fakir to those of the faith in 
Muhammed. The Fakirs in this district arc much on the 
same footing as in Puraniya, but are not so numerous, they 
may amount to between 550 an<l HOO families, mostly married ; 
but the country is overw’hehned with vagrants of this name, 
most of whom want women, and are Benawas. The residents 
seem to be in general less amply provided than in Puraniya. 
There were four great fournlers of the order of hakir, and 
every person of this profession heloegs to the sect of some 
one of these four doctors. 'I'hesc four sects have again 
hraiiched out into 14 orders, and every Fakir belongs also to 
some one of these; but the orders again have branched out 
almost ad infirUtum, and the ignorant arc iir general only ac- 
quainted with the subordinate rule to wliich they pretend to 
belong. A great many of the Fakirs arc here called Arzan- 
shahi, from a holy man of Patna, who founded a rule. After 
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having resided some time at Patna or Azimabad he went to 
Wordi, and on that account many of his disciples are called 
Shahar-Wordi Fakirs. A disciple of this saint, named Mor- 
tuja Shah Anund, settled at Sutigram in the division of Pra- 
tapgunj, and founded a new rule of Fakirs, called Mortuja 
Shahi, after liis name. These two are the most common sects 
here, but there are also some Julali and Madaris. 

The Benawas are divided into two classes, Gudriposh and 
Benawas proper. The Gudriposh dress in rags sown toge- 
ther, and derive their origin from a certain Benawa named 
Gadanarayen, who added this extravagance to the rules of 
severity, which the common Benawas observe. They have 
no women, and beg for their daily subsistence, preserving 
nothing for to-morrow, and sleeping under trees, or acci- 
dental shelter. The Madaris should not keep women, dress 
in dark coloured clothes covered with ashes, and do not 
shave their heads nor beards. Muhammed Fayck says, that 
Budiuddin, who founded this order, did not live at Mudinah, 
but at Mukunpoor near Lakhnau. The Julalis ought to cover 
themselves with ashes, but do not seem to be excluded from 
women. They eat serpents and centipedes, and burn their 
bodies with halls made of charcoal, and torment themselves 
with iron spikes. The tomb of Julal of Bukhari, their founder, 
is at Kuriaungch in the Sikh country. 

The people here seem more attentive to prayer and ablu- 
tion than even in Puraniya. In Mungger the Kazi says, that 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the whole perform these cere- 
monies at the five stated periods, and many more once or 
twice a day ; but I believe, that in other parts of the district 
there is a much greater relaxation. I^grimage seems far 
from being fashionable; but I heard of two persons who have 
been at Mecca. I met several who pretended to be on the 
way, and on the strength of their intentions levied contribu- 
tions from the charitable. I suspect, however, that they never 
meant to leave the banks of the Ganges. Many people, as I 
have said, are diligent readers of the Koran. The fasts are 
far from being regularly observed, and are neglected much, 
as in Puraniya; and many of the faithful drink spirituous 
liquors. The Mohurrum is observed by both Moslems and 
Hindus, much as in Puraniya; but only one of the latter, the 
Sultangunj Rani, makes a pageant; many send offerings. 
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The number of Shiyas is very inconsulertible ; but either 
their leah or the intolerance of the Suunis this year, during 
the celebration (:f the Moliurrum, was near occasioning an 
open rupture. On this occasion the Shiyas curse Omnv, Ahu- 
bukur and Osman, whom the Sunnis regard as saints, anti are 
of course exceedingly enraged, although it would ai>]>ear iliat 
the Shiyas perform tlieir curses in ]»laces tif worslup peculiar 
to themselves, to w'hich the Sunnis have no occaKioii to go. 
This year the Mofti of the court of circuit was a Sunni ; and, 
it is said, procured an order from the magiNtrate to prevent 
the Shiyas from following their usual scurrilous practice. I’his 


gave great offence, and a tumult was likely ttt have ensued, 
had not a battalion of sepoys happened to march into tlie 
town. They were delayerl a day, which kept every thing 
quiet. Concubines (Nekahs) are always unilcii to their keep- 
ers by a religi(Hi? ceremony, and their children an* entitled 
to a share, even if llicrc arc children hy .i virgin spouse. 'J’hc 
children by slave girls have no claim, if tln ro aie any legiti- 
mate children or near kindred The doctrine of ca.Uc is lully 


more extended among the jVIo.>lems hen* ilnni in Puraniya. 

The Saiuds are very numermis, especially at I>h iglnilpoor, 
and in Suryagarha. At Rajinahal the chief family ot Ze- 
mindars, who before their conversion were lualim/inff, (,on- 
tend that on that accoum they are entitled to he railed 
Saiuds, and the influence which the family possc.^-scs, has on 
the spot produced an acquiescence; but in other parts none 
are called Saiuds who are not supposed to be descended of 
the prophet It is thought, that in the wh..lc dislnct tl.ere 
may be 2300 families of this kind. The Mogul* are less 
nuLrous, amounting only to about 900 or 1000 fan., hes, 
about one-half of whom are settled in 
Patlians amount, it is supposed, to about 3400 faimhes, of 
whom a large portion is also settled in the capital. I hew 
three tribes form a kind of gentry, none of whom Jo 

apply hia hand to Ubour; but they do not enjoy the high 
pSege. with which they hare been mdulged in I uraniy.. 
The bulk of the Modems, who here also 
chiefly employ thenmelves in agriculture. Of the tradesmen 
who L thb district are excluded from 

J. Sh.„k., I h»,a 

JoUhas or weavers, about 43(K) famine i 
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String knitters (Patwam) 140 houses ; and three weavers of 
cotton carpets are also excluded. Cotton cleaners (Dliu- 
niyas), 1680 families.* Those who prepare and retail curds 
100 houses, confined to the division of Fayezullahgunj. Tay- 
lors about 330 families. Washermen about 108 families, 
besides five families that scour shawls. Barbers about 4^ 
families. To these belong also 20 families called Jurrah, who 
are a kind of surgeon-barbers, that have been already des- 
cribed. Butchers, including those who kill both beef and 
mutton, about 45 houses. Gelders (Abdal) . 35 houses. Horse 
sheers, here called Nalbund, two families. Cutters, 28 families, 
are the only workers in the metals that are excluded. 

One family which makes ornaments of lac; 25 families 
who make ornaments of glass, and about seven families of 
turners are excluded. Painters of two kinds, Patwar and 
Rungsaz, are generally excluded, there being 13 families of 
the former, and 20 of the latter ; yet I found even a de- 
scendant of the prophet employed in this occupation, and not 
disgraced. Ninety-six families of paper-makers; and 20 fa- 
milies of those, w'ho prepare tubes for smoking tobacco, are 
excluded. Eighty-seven families of dyers are excluded. A 
good many Beldars or pioneers have been converted, and 
still keep a separate caste. I heard of about 150 houses. 

Ill this district no Muhammedans are fishermen ; but there 
are about 280 families who retail fish, and are called Mahi- 
furosh or Pajari, and are excluded. Twenty families are 
excluded, because they live by catching birds and managing 
hawks, and are called Mirshekars. Sixty-six families of Mu- 
keri are excluded on account of being petty dealers in grain, 
and about 1450 families (Kungjra), because they retail greens. 
Five families, that retail the charcoal balls used in smoking 
tobacco (Tikiya-furosh), about 280 families, who retail tobacco 
prepared for being smoked, and 47 Bakhos and 80 Besatis, 
who retail spices, are also excluded. Eighty- six families of 
Bhathiyaras, who keep inns (Sarays) are excluded from com- 
munion, and also about 16 families of bakers. 

The Moslem bards (Bhat) are excluded, and amount to 
17 families. The Damphalis, who are excluded, amount to 
above 140 families. Here they not only play on the Damph 

• Caste it will thus be seen extends to the followers of Muhainmcil.— En. 
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am] beg, but hawk trinkets and spices. Eleven companies 
of Hijras or eunuchs, may be placed in the same class, as 
they arc mendicants. Twenty houses of Dhotis arc musi- 
cians, but do not beg. 

There are 32 families of Bhnngr, whom I took in Puraniya 
to have been jugglers ; but I am told, that tliey arc mendi- 
cant wits, who amuse the people by making wry faces and 
gestures, and singing ridiculous songs. h\iur liouses of Ra- 
diyas play tricks with i-crpenls. and no less than 63 families 
of Chambas tame monkies aiul bears for the amusement of 
the public, and do not torment themselves as in some other 
parts. The llelas arc a low class of Mo>l(ins, the men of 
which here keep dogs, and tho women are midwives to the 
rich. 1 heard of oidy four families. The accounts of this 
caste that I recciv<*d in Puraniya weie rather contradictory, 
and no one here speaks with certainty concerning people 
considered so vile. A great many of the female attendants, 
that European ladies can ])rocure in India, are said to be of 
this class. The Muhammedan women of loose character are 
excluded from cominuriion, and amount to about 1 12 houses. 
Besides these, 10 families of a higher class of dancers and 
singers, called Piranis, arc to be found at Rajmahal, wlierc 
they pretend to exhibit before persons of liigh rank cmly. 

The Hindus. — I shall first, as formerly, give an account 
of the tribes and castes, and then conclude with some general 
observations. In enumerating the castes, 1 shall in general 
follow the order of rank which each holds in the western 
part of the district, formerly a part of tho province of Behar ; 
and this order differs much from that observed in Bengal ; 
for the sake of connection, however, 1 shall treat of the ana- 
logous tribes of Bengal in the same order, although in the 
part of the district, which belonged to Bengal, the order of 
precedence is very different, as I have had occasion to men- 
tion in ray account of Puraniya, to which 1 shall refer, when- 
ever I have nothing new to offer on any subject. 

To begin with the sacred order, Major Wilford says, 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. 9, page 74), that all Brahmans are 
of two kinds, Kanyakubja and Sakals, who came from Sa- 
kadwip. With respect to the former he also says (page f)2), 
that the Brahmans acknowledge that they arc not natives of 
India, but came from the north-west, and that Kanoj was 
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their first settlement. The Pandit of the survey has pro- 
cured a book, called Rudrajamal, supposed to be composed 
by Siva, and published by Parasuram, who delivered it to 
the Munis or sages of old ; but the man by whom it was 
made known to sinners is not known. In this book it is 
stated, that the Brahmans came from Sakadwip to Jamhud- 
wip, and after some generations went to Kanyakubja. After 
some generations again they dispered over different countries, 
as the Dakshin, Angga, Bangga, Kalingga, Kamrup, Odra, 
Bata, Magadha, Barandra, Chola, Swarnagrama, China, 
Karnata, Saka, and Barbara, according as they were favoured 
by different Rajas. This book mentions no other Brahmans. 
1 am also informed by Gauri Datta, a Saryuriya Brahman of 
Kanoj, the most intelligent man whom 1 could procure to 
assist me in making this account, that in the Vishnu Puran 
it is mentioned, that all Brahmans were originally of Kanoj, 
and were afterwards divided into ten nations, according to 
the countries in which they settled. Major Wilford also has 
been informed, that the colony from Sakadwip first settled 
in the country called Kikat or South Behar, to which they 
communicated the name Magadha, from their ancestor Maga. 
Nor docs this contradict the report of the Rudra Jamal ; as 
the descendants of those, who remained behind in Kikat, 
might retain the original name of Magas or Sakadwipis, 
while the more successful colony of Kanyakubja is consi- 
dered as the common source of the sacred order of this 
miserable world (Jambudwip). What country may be meant 
by Saka, I shall not take upon myself to say. From its being 
surrounded in Hindu legend by a sea of milk, 1 suspect 
that it is imaginary ; but Major Wilford seems to think that 
he has been able to trace it in the west. In the country 
occupied by the Magas was first taught the doctrines of tiie 
Buddhs, which has been spread even to China, and in 
Ceylon, Ava, Siam, and Thibet has been accompanied by the 
original legends and written characters of the Gangetic 
plains ; but I cannot agree with Major Wilford in supposing, 
that the inhabitants of these countries are descended from 
the Magas ; in my opinion the countenance of the rude tribes 
of both countries, as well as of the more polished and inter- 
mixed nations, mark them clearly as distinct races of the 
human species. In the following account of the sacred order 
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I shall first mention tije Bralimans of the ten nations tlerivcd 
from Kanyakubjas as the most important, and then return to 
the Magas and Sakals. 

The extreme difficulty of coming to any fixed or rational 
conjecture concerning the transactions of a people who have 
no history, may bo well exemplified in the ojunioti.s wliich I 
have given concerning the original seat of tlie nniioii of 
Brahmans called Gaur. In my account of Dinajpoor, I sup- 
posed it to have been in the west of India ; but, when 1 
reached Puraniya, a tradition current in that country induced 
me to change my opinion. Major Wilford however says, 
that the term Gaur in Hindu hooks is never applied to 
Bengal as a province, hut to the city alone, us being the 
abode of the deity Gauri, whose temples I have mentioned 
in my account of that city; and he farther says, that the 
proper Gaur (Gauda as lu; writes it) is on the hanks ol‘ the 
Narbada in Malava. In this district, at any rate, about 
36 families only of Gaur Brulunans liave settled ; but ii5 of 
them reside at Rajmahal, in w'hat is now reckoned (iiaur. 
They are of the sect of Vishnu, and their Guru resides in 
Brindaban, being of the Radhaballahlii school, which implies 
their worshipping Vishnu under the form of Krishna. Most 
of them here, as well in Puraniya, arc men of the world, 
chiefiy merchants and shopkeepers ; but five or six of them 
have images, and act as fiiirus and Purohits for several 
tribes from the west of India. 

The Maithilas are by far the most numerous of the ten 
nations of Brahmans, and amount to betweeen 5 and 6000 
families. About a tentli part of these have taken up their 
abode in the part of this district, which belongs to the pro- 
vince of Bengal. The remainder reside in the western and 
soutliern parts of the district, and seem to have acquired as 
complete an ascendency in Magadha as they have in Mithila. 
In the two countries they follow very nearly the same cus- 
toms which I have described in the account of Puraniya. 
The only difference which I perceive is, that the Brahmans, 
who officiate in tempi&s, are here usually called Pandas, but 
this term is also bestowed on priests of the lower tribes. In 
the south it seems confined to the Sudras, who are dedicated 
to the worship of Siva. , , . , 

Of the five sacred tribes Introduced from Kanyakuhja by 
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the Hindu kings of Bengal there may be 500 families, of 
whom nine-tenths at least belong to the Rarlii division, and 
not a tenth to Barandra ; for Bollal Sen assigned all the por- 
tion of this district that belonged to the province of Bengal 
to the Rarhi Brahmans. Almost a half of this division how- 
ever, has settled in the part of the district which belongs to 
the Mogul province of Behar. Besides these, there are from 
2 to 300 families, who, by officiating for low tribes, have in 
the south-east part of the district degraded themselves to the 
rank of V.irnns ; and some who officiate for the Kaibartas, and 
are called Patits, or sinners. Only three houses of the Baidik 
Brahmans of Bengal arc to be found in the whole district. 
Of the Brahmans, who retain the title of Kanyakubja, there are 
between 13 and 1,400 houses. Some of them call themselves 
merely Kanyakubjas; but others distinguish themselves by 
the subordinate and inferior denominations of Antarbcdiya, 
Saryuriya .and Sanoriya. They go in carts drawn by oxen, 
as in Puraniya; but few only of them are of the sect of Saiva, 
and they .are very much divided among the different sects 
that now prev.ail. A great part of them have lands either 
free or rented, by the cultivation of which they chiefly live. 
Some of them give religious instruction to their own tribe to 
Kshatris, ll.ajputs and Kayasthas; but the Maithilas perform 
most of the ceremonies, which here as well as in Puraniya is 
the most profitable part of the sacred office. 

The Saraswat nation of Brahmans are from 20 to 30 fami- 
lies, who live chiefly by officiating in the ceremonies of the 
high ranks from the west of India. There is only one family 
of the Utkal n.ition. Besides the Maithila and Kanyakubja 
Brnhinans already mentioned, from 4 to 500 families of the 
sacred order have been degnaded in the western parts of the 
district by acting as priests for the low castes ; and between 
2 and 300 by performing the office of Kantha, or Mahapatra, 
or Agradrni ; but some of these last .are of the five tribes of 
Bengal. In general the nation, to which these degraded 
Brahmans belong is not known, and they are called by their 
office, or by the name of the tribe for which they officiate. 
In this district none of the southern nations of Brahmans 
{PaMftcha Dravir) have settled. 

These arc all the Brahmans that belong to the 10 nations, 
into which the sacred order is usually divided; but their is a 
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kind of Brahman called Mathura, from the name of a city in 
Bi'indaban. They pretend, that tlu^y sprung from the sweat 
of Krishna. They live in what is called a pure manner, and 
confine themselves to officiate as Gurus and Purohit.s for pure 
tribes, or to cultivate land, which they rent or enjoy free. 
One of them has some science ; but concerning this tribe 1 
have not yet learned anything sufRcient to enable me to enter 
into a detail. Four families of Brahmans pretend that their 
ancestors were brought from Kraungchadwip by l>asaralb, 
the father of Ram, in order to enable him to ha\e a child. 
This Kraungchadwip is surrounded by a sea of melted butter, 
and is therefore far beyond the extent of iny geograjihical 
knowledge ; nor have 1 anything to relate concerning these 
Brahmans, except that tliey instruct many of those who 
worship Ram, and are considered skilful in astrology. 

In my account of Puraniya, and in the foregoing pages, 1 
have given some account of the Sakadwipi colony ; they are 
alleged to be the original stock of almost the whole Brali- 
mans; but it is only those who remained behind in Magadha, 
when their brethren removed to Kanyakubja, that n^tain the 
name Sakadwipi. Of these there are in this district from 
2 to 300 families. They mostly practise medicine, by which 
they probably recommended themselves, when they arrived 
from their original country; and most of them un(h‘r^talul 
the books on their science, which arc to be found in the 
Sangskrita language. In search of employment many ol tljeni 
go abroad to other districts, and a few have studied Persian, 
and entered into the management of worldly alVairs. They 
act as Gurus, or religious instructors for themselves ; but hiie 
Maithilas to perform their ceremonies. The pe<iplc of the 
sect of Saur, who worship the sun, give much (>f their ofler- 
ings to the Sakals, who are considered as peculiar lavourites 
of the great luminary ; but most of the Sakals arc of the 
Sakti sect. They are divided into 18 families, and a man 
cannot marry awoniaii ol the same family "h" niii»( . 
say, that in Sakadwipi there were four cla.'scs of men : l ust, 
Magas, from wliom tlu; Brahmans are desw-uded. Secon.lly, 
Magadhas, who were the military tribe of the country. 
Thirdly, Manasas, who were the merchants; ami fourthly, 
Mandagas, who were the labourers; but none of the three 
lower tribes came with the Magas from theii ori^jina coun r} 
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They still acknowledge the name of Magas. It is said, that 
an account of this tribe is to be found in the Saniba-Puran, 
attributed to Vyas. 

These Magas must by no means be confounded with the 
Magahis, Bhungihar or Zemindar Brahmans, yet these are 
undoubtedly the old subjects of the kings of Magadha, and 
arc admitted by all to belong to the sacred order, although 
they never perform any of its peculiar duties. In my account 
of Puraniya I have given some account of this race, and when 
it was composed, I thought, that in this district 1 should have 
had an opportunity of clearing up many points, concerning 
which 1 found myself dubious. In this however, I have been 
in a great measure deceived ; for, although there are in the 
district at least 10,000 families of this tribe, they are uncom- 
monly shy, and the very mention of the terms Bhungihar or 
Magahi, especially of the latter, puts them in a rage. In 
Major Wiiford*s account of the Anugangam, or country 
watered by the Ganges, 1 perceive a reason that may be 
assigned for their unwillingness to be called by their national 
name. The Pauraniks, says this learned officer, (Asiatic 
Researches, vol.'O, p. 62 ), allege, that **Ripungjay drove away 
the Brahmans ; and raised to the priesthood men of the lowest 
tribes, Kaibartas boatmen and fishermen, Patus, Pulindas, 
and Madrakas ; but these Brahmans were no better than 
Mlechchhas or impure and base-born men. These boatmen 
and fishermen, being used to live upon fish, would never give 
up their favourite food when raised to the priesthood, and 
their descendants the Bengal Brahmans live upon fish even 
to this day. The same circumstance is mentioned in tin* 
Vishnu Puran.” The comment on the Brahmans of Bengal 
haa probably been written by some person who was not aware, 
that of all the five northern nations of Brahmans, Gaur, Utkal, 
Kanyakubja, Maithila and Saraswat, it is only the first that 
are excluded from eating fish, although many of all the nations 
reject this food from an idea of purity. The books to which 
the Major alludes, have therefore in all probability been 
written in the south of India. The Brahmans of Bengal 
cede to none, I believe, in either purity or learning ; and this 
passage in the Purans seems in reality to be aimed at the 
introduction of the sect of Buddh, to which the later Hindu 
princes on the banks of the Ganges l)elonged. As the 
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become current, the Hralnm.i.s of M,,..-.-..!],., bee.une 
of ilieir country, 'ri.e reason «h> the> MVia i.. 1,,. 
at the Hindu term Ethun!;ija, and to prefer the IVi -ini sm,„ 
nym Zemindar, is, that in this disiriei iiuiv is a,, -x, dm -K 
low tribe called^ rdiiinuiya, witli w Imm they are afraid ..f b. iie. 
confounded. 'J'liis l{i]uini.'iay Ilaja, hIh, li\,.d a'n.iii ibe 
seventh or eighth century of the ('lirisiian era, i- aU„ . ,id to 
liavc “exterminated the remnants of th. K.duiii trilM, and 
to have filled their places with people of th- I.om sI el.is es, " 
Part of these I take to he the .ancestors ot ili, lUnin .i\;,s, 
with whom this trihi' of I’.ralmians is afraiil ,,f h. in ; eon- 
founded ; hut the Kshatriyas of .Magadh.i h.io piv\:onsl\ 
been destroyed, or driven oni of the dominions .if M.,han- 
anda king of India, who flourished in the fil'ih cl■nlnr^ l.ef.ire 
tlie birth of Christ, (.'Vsiatie Ke.se.arche.s. voi. !», p. and 
this prince placed Sudras in the room of ile. s,. mdil. s -,,1. 
diers. I am inclined to susiieet, that the Zeinind:ir I’.rali- 
muns are the descendants of those Sudras, admitted li\ 
this prince into tlie military order ; for their manneis a,’,, 
entirely similar to those of the other tribes of military eid- 
tivators; and, as I have said in my account of Puraniya, they 
seem to lie the descendants of tlie Praehimuii ot Pliny Jlrah- 
man, it must be observed in the Iangua"es of l.'idi.i, is not 
exclusively applied to the order of jiriestlmod ; hut as I have 
•said in my account of the religion of the l{uniias, is ajiplied 
to the new inhabitant.s of any land. Aceordingly we find in 
Mr. Joinville’s account of Ceylon, many colonies of Hrahmans 
entering that island; but those liralmiiins, instead of b(-ing 
priests, would appear to be industrious weavi'rs ; and it imist 
he observed, that the title of theliralnnan prie.sthood iii their 
original country is said to have been Mag.a; so tlial it was 
probably on their arrival in India a.s a new colony, that they 
received the name Brahman. 


Great persons among these Bralimans are fond of being 
called Raja, those who have estates tissume the title of 
Zemindar, and those who arc poor distingnish themselve.s 
by the name of the tribe to which they lielong. These tribes 
ere numerous, and somewhat rescndile the old elans of Scot- 
land, as all the members arc supposed to liave a eomimm 
descent in the male line; but they seem to Iitivc little atl.ieli- 
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ment or respect for their chiefs. The nation is said to extend 
on both sides of the Ganges from Benares to the frontier of 
Bengal. In this space 1 have heard of 19 tribes. 

Before the time of Siwai Singha they acknowledge, that they 
all ploughed and worked oxen with their own hands ; but those 
in Mithila having since been threatened with being reduced 
to the rank of impurity, should they persist in this iniquity, 
have given it up. The poor, however, even there do all 
other kind of work about their farms, and in Magadha they 
continue to hold the plough. Besides these common Brahmans 
of Magadha, are between one and two hundred familes, who 
call themselves Magadha Dcsi Srotriya Brahmans, who live 
very pure, and act as Gurus and Purohits for pure castes ; 
but, so far as I could learn, have no learning ; nor have I 
been able to hear any thing of their history. They have no 
connection with the Srotriyas of Bengal, but are considered 
as much higher than the military and agricultural tribes of 
Magahi Brahmans. 

In the eastern corner of the district are about 40 families 
of Daivaggnas, who arc hereditary astronomers, and arc con- 
sidered in rank as next to the Brahmans. In the other parts 
of the district the sacred order has reserved to itself this 
branch of science. Next in rank to the astrologers arc 
between five and six hundred bards of the Hindu religion, 
who are called Brahma Bhat. Most of them have small en- 
dowments, and they all have some land, that they rent from 
Zemindars, or hold from government. They are all employed 
at funerals and marriages ; or, if they are very poor, arc open 
beggars on all public occasions. In common, men of reputa- 
tion get from one to five rupees, but great persons often give 
^ rupees. Bhats of inferior abilities get from one to 15 anas. 
If not paid according to their expectation, they are apt to be 
very abusive ; but of late people of rank have begun to resent 
the liberties, which the bards were wont to take. Notwitli- 
standing the military tribe has been twice at least expelled from 
this country, there are about 80 families scattered through 
the district, who call themselves Kshatris ; but there is great 
reason to think, that these are in reality Khatris from the 
west of India. 

The Rajputs in this district are exactly on the same footing 
as in Puraiiiya ; that is, in the parts, which belonged to the 
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province of Bengal, they are considored as iiiffrior to the 
^scribes, physicians, and merchants ; but in Behar, they arc 
considered as next in rank to the hards, and are* allowed to be 
Kshatriyns or members of the pure military tribe. In this 
district are between five and six tlum<and families. Some of 
them hold the plough with their own hnml; hut the.se are 
disgraced, and the others ivill not intermarry w itli their families. 
There is besides a tribe of Rajputs caihul Raksariya from 
Baksar (Buxar R.), of wliotn about r»(M) families have settled 
in this district. \\ »it:rever any cnii'iiderahle niimher of these 
Raksariyas live in one ])liee. it is calleil Kalgar. They are 
considered as peculiarly warlike, and l)old, and plough with 
their own hand ; hut, owing to their \inlence, their purity is 
not disputed, 'riie customs of the Rajputs here are the same 
as in Puraniya. 

The KsliPtauris pretend to he of the military rank, and 
Iiaving been long in possession of a great part of the district, 
their claim is so far in general admitted, that in many ])arts 
they arc placed next in r.nik to llicj Rajputs. I have men- 
tioned the remains, which their chiefs have left. In the 
western end ol the district the Kshetauiis have hem in a great 
measure exterminated ; but tlic're still nunain, in the middle 
parts chiefly, above 3000 fatnilio.s, and there are still in the 
division of Bangka four persons, wln» assume the dignity of 
Raja, and take their titlc> from Manihari, llaiigrw**, Ikirkop 
and Parsanda, An ac( ount of their genealogy and condition 
will he afterwards given, riie Kslietauris pr.leml, that, 
when Parasuram destroyed the military tribe of India, two of 
them fled to Viswakanna tlic god of artists for protection. 
Parasuram, coming up, was desirous of killing them, hut 
Viswakarma said, these arc not Kshatris (fencibles), hut 
Kshetauris, (farmers), on which Parasuram demanded proof 
by their handling the plough, which in order to save their 
lives these degenerate persons consented to do. Their 
descendants have ever since been called Kslietauris, and arc 
considere<} as somewhat degraded. The Irihe, after this, 
resided for many ages in the vicinity of Delhi ; hut, on the 
Mtdiammedan conquest of that city, they retired to Chhota 
Nagpoor and Kharakpoor, both of which, for some time, 
almost entirely belonged to them. No such tribe I am told 
remains near Delhi ; but the Kslictauri, Koeri and Dhanggar 
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are still the principal inhabitants of Chhota Nagpour, where, 
I am informed, the two latter, and I suspect, the former do 
not speak the Hindi language, and the Dhanggar are still 
impure, and perhaps infidels (Mlechchhas). Another tradition 
concerning the Kshetauris is, that they were originally of the 
low tribe of fishermen called Chandal, and were raised to im- 
portance by one of them, wlio was a favourite of Rain. 1 
have little doubt, that in fact, whether infidel mountaineers 
or vile fishermen, they were one of the tribes raised to military 
rank by Raja Ripungjay, and that on their becoming followers 
of the Brahmans, these priests invented a Pauranik legend. 
They have now entirely adopted the munners of tlie Rajputs, 
and as many, as cun afford, will not labour their fields with 
their own hands ; but those, who hold the plough, are not 
disgraced. Their Gurus are partly Maitliila, and Rarhi 
Brahmans, partly Dasnami Sannyasis. The Brahmans of 
both kinds perform their ceremonies. The affairs of caste 
are settled in assemblies of respectable people, nor have they 
any hereditary chiefs. 

Of the medical tribe of Bengal (Baidyas) there are only 
between twenty and thirty families, all settled in the parts of 
the district that belonged to the province of Bengal ; whcni 
they are allowed to be higher than the scribes. In Behar the 
pen-men (Kayctli or Kayasllia) are placed next to the 
Kshetauris, and by the Brahmans are considered as bastards : 
to whom the rank of Siidras has been given ; and in general 
they do not presume to be angry at this decision, which in 
Bengal would be highly offensive. Some of them however 
pretend, that they did not proceed from the feet of Brahma, 
like Sudrus; but that three of them were made from the dust, 
with which, during the fatigues of creation, the whole person 
(Kaya) of the God was covered. One of these men of dust, 
named Cihitra Sen, was writer to Ram or Bacchus, and from 
him are descended all the scribes on earth. One of the 
remaining two was given to the judge of the infernal regions, 
and the other to the chief of serpents. 

[Dr. Buchanan gives along account of the various castes 
or trades, — a description of which will be found in Piiraniya, 
Bchjir, &c. — Ed.] 

The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed 
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with foreign colonics. Their features and complexion re- 
semble those of.ill the rude tribes, that I luive seen on the hills 
from the Ganges to Malabar, that i.s on the \ indhya mountains. 
Their noses are seldom arched, aiul are rather thick at the 
points, owing to their nostriU being gener;dl\ circular; but 
tlicy arc not so diminutive as the n**^*"- <»f liie 'i'artar nations, 
nor flattent'd like tlu.^e of the African Negri>. 'Their faces 
arc oval, and ntd sha]M'dlike alozenge, a - tho'^e «•(' the C’liinesc 
are. Their lip> <ire toll, hut iH»t at all like those of the Negro ; 
on the eontrary, tlu ir mouths in g(Mieral areverN well fiuined 
Their e\es, instead of i>eiug hid in f.it. and placed ol)li(|ne!\, 
like iho'ie of the ( hiuest , are exactU like timst' of J'^uropeaiis. 
In fact, con*'idering that ihoir women are \erv hanl wronglit, 
they are far fiamt h.i\mg harvh ft-atiirrs. 

The most nMnarkahle of these itioiintaineers is the trihe, 
which oei:n]>it‘s the imrthern part of the Kajmahal hills. To 
the map ami fopograjih} I refer for an aee<‘unl of the territory, 
whicli thev jms^e-s, and for an aceotin! of their maiincus 1 
rei'er to a paper h\ Lieutoii.mt 'Thotnas Shaw eouiaiiu'd in 
the fourtli volume of the Asiatic Kesearehe*, to wh!«‘h I 
have v( rv little oeea.-ion to make an\ addiiuui-. Tin* ortho- 
graphy, which I ha\e adopted, differs iroin that employed hy 
the above mentioned inlelligeiii ollie<*r, not from any i(h*a, that 
his is incorrect; hut for the ’^ak*’ ».| iinii<u'mit \. In the first \isi(, 
that I made to tin ir Aillages, on the hill Ciadaitnnggi, east 
from Tdhw’anala, 1 went from the hank «»f tlu* (ianges in a 
palaiKjuiiJ, which J left at the foot of the hill, aiul in order to 
give no alarm ascended with only two servants, and a guide 
who was a mountaineer in the service of the post ofIic(‘. Not 
one of us had even a slick in his hand. As we ascended, we 
were joined by a young man, son of the chief of the village, 
wlio, as 1 passed, came from a farm on the plains, which his 
father rents. The young man w:-> intelligent, and not at all 
rude; but sbow'ed no diapositioii to gi'e us a cordial recep- 
tion. When we came to the village, all the men remained in 
their liouscs, and most of them shut their doors. The women 
and children came out to look at me, but declined conversa- 
tion, although the young man said, that all the women could 
speak the low country dialect, i went towards two or three 
groups ; but, as I approached, they all retired, except one 
young woman, who had a good deal of reason to be satiified 
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with her appearance. As I approached, she stood with a 
becoming, but modest assurance ; but she would not speak. 
1 now determined to put the young chief s hospitality to a full 
trial, and sat down on a stone by his father’s door, complaining 
of the heat, and of thirst ; but he neither offered to take me 
into the house, nor to give me water. 

Another attempt on the hill Chaundi, west from Rajinahal, 
convinced me, tliat these people do not possess the virtue of 
hospitality. 1 soon after indeed found out the means of making 
them assume its appearance. 1 had passed along a great part 
of their frontier, without having been able to procure any 
intercourse, sufficient to give me a knowledge of their manners ; 
and I therefore determined to give a feast, which I was told 
would answer the purpose. At Ganggaprasad 1 invited those 
of the neighbouring hills, and gave them u dinner and drink. 
At Paingti I gave another entertainment. Afterwards, so 
long as 1 continued in their neighbourhood, 1 was completely 
worried with their attentions. Flocks poured in with little 
presents of honey, and eager to give me information ; and. 
when 1 visited any of their villages, I found every door open. 
Our intercourse, however, always terminated in a solicitation 
for drink, a most extravagant fondness for which seems to be 
the greatest foible of the tribe. They are, however good 
natured in their cups ; and one of them, who was brandishing 
a hatchet, as he was dancing amidst a staggering crowd, readily 
gave it up to me, and seemed sensible of the propriety of my 
taking it. A custom, which they observe in tlieir dances, 
clearly marks their insatiable desire for liquor. The chief 
person goes round the men and women of the party, as they 
dance ; and in their turns pours from a pitcher into the mouth 
of each, what he thinks a reasonable quantity. When lie 
has gone the round, another person takes the pitcher, and 
helps the chief. No one helps himself to the pitcher, sensible 
that so long as a drop remained, he could not remove it from 
his lips. 

They are fully as well dressed and cleanly as the neigh- 
bourmg peasantry, and their women have a greater quantity 
of ornaments, and these more valuable. Their houses are 
more roomy and airy, and fully more clean. The principal 
ornament of their huts consists of the skulls of the tigers, 
deer, hogs and porcupines, which the owner has slain, and 
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on the number of these trophies he prides himself with all 
the exaltation of a keen sportsman. Their chief art is the 
preparation of what they call Pachoi, that is fermented grain, 
from which they prepare their licpior, and which differs con- 
siderably from tlie operation of malting. The grain, either 
maize or janera iUnIrns Sorghum) is boiled, and spread out 
on a mat to cool. It is then mixed with the ferment of vege- 
tables called Dakar, wliich 1 have de.scrihed in my account of 
Ronggopoor, and kept in a large earthen pot for eight or nine 
days.* Warm water may at any time he added to this, ami in 
a few hours it ferments, and is ready for lu'ing drank. 'Fhis 
liquor they call Pachoitadi. S<ime of them can distil it. and 
prepare Patkatadi. In the southern parts of their hills this 
tribe possess many oxen and cows; hnt in the northern parts 
they have only donieslie swine and goat<, as nu ntiemed by Mr. 
Shaw. \ few of them can r(‘ad and w'rite the Nagri character. 

These people call themselves Maler; hnt they admit that 
this name is also applicable to the southern tribe of moun- 
taineers, whose manners and language are very dilferent, and 
with whom they cannot eat nor intermarry, nor could I hear 
of any tradition concerning the two tribes having ever had 
similar customs ; but probably their customs at no very re- 
m<»te time were the same, their traditions going hac.k to no 
distant periotls. They have, for instance, no tnidition con- 
cerning the introduction of maize, which is now their princi- 
pal food ; and its introduction must have been the greateut 
improvement on their condition that has ever taken place, and 
has occasioned the addition of a new god to their worship. 
All other tribes they call (laler; but among tliese are com- 
prehended several tribes that shall he afterwards mentioned, 
with whom they sometimes intermarry, many of whom retain 
their language, and all eat in common, ami jf>in in the repast 
on beef. The Suzawul or native officer who superintends their 
conduct estimates the number of this tribe at 80,000 houses. 

On a most careful inquiry I learned that the territory of 
this tribe is reckoned to contain 580 villages, and that though 
some few of these contain from 30 to 50 houses, the average 
cannot be taken at above 12 houses and fX) people for 
giving in all 7068 houses, and 35,340 people. In the whole 
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of their territory 1 have allowed 38,000 people, the diffcirence 
being on account of the Ghatwals and their dependents re- 
siding among tlie hills. This tribe openly boasts in its im> 
purities, and glories in eating beef and drinking boor, as if it 
were composed of Englishmen ; but all the other triljes have 
become more or less ashamed of committing such enormities, 
and endeavour to shun or conceal part of their impurity. This 
produces a great difficulty in tracing their pedigree ; for the 
various degrees of command which in different parts the peo- 
ple of the same tribe have obtained over their unruly appe- 
tites has given rise to innumerable divisions, and at very little 
distances totally different customs ]n*evaib 
The Nat are usually called Pahariya (hill) Nat, in order to 
distinguish them from those who amuse tlie people by per- 
forming tricks. The northern tribe consider their southern 
neighbours as brethren, and call them Maler, the name which 
they give themselves ; but the southern tribe, shocked at the 
impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and most 
usually call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to 
themselves the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however 
is probably a word of the same derivation with Maler. The 
Mai however dhide themselves into three tribes, Kumarpali, 
Dangrpali, and Marpali; and they often call the northern 
mountaineers Sumarpali, thus, as it were, acknowledging a 
common origin, which 1 have little doubt is the fact. The 
manners and language of the three southern Pali are the 
same, and they speak a very impure dialect of the Bengalese. 
The three Pali were originally local distinctions, but now all 
live intermixed, have exactly the same customs and language, 
and intermarry; but there are five real hereditary distinc- 
tions, which descend in the male line. The highest rank 
consists of the Rajas or chiefs and their descendants, all of 
whom are called Singhas or Lions. Next to these are certain 
families that were at one time rich, and are called Grihi. 
They assisted their poorer brethren with loans, and seem to 
have been a kind of bankers, like the Vaisyas of the Hindus. 
They never seem to have held any office in the state. The 
third in rank were the Majhis or chiefs of villages, and none 
but persons of this rank were ever permitted to hold this 
office. The persons of the Aheri or fourth class were by 
birth hunters ; and at first, in all probability, were the lower 
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and labouring class, like ihe Sudras of the Hindus; for what 
is now considered as the lowest and fifth class is composed of 
the Naiyas, who are allowed to have originally been the 
priests, but hav(? been totally discarded from that oflice. It 
must be observed, liowevcr, that by the neighbouring Hindus 
the term Naiya is usually given tt» the whole triho, I roni 
among the peri-on'^ of a certain faniilx he appointed a Majhi 
for each village ; hut after In'S appointment tin* Majhi could 
not be dismissed without the consent td an assembly of the 
whole tribe, from which no one was excluded. Ihellaja 
appointed also a l‘ouj<l.'ir to command in predatory excur- 
sions, and could disiui‘'S him at pleasure. llt‘ also appointed 
a Dewan. Kach ]»ersmi gave annually to his Majlii some 
share of his crop, a g' at. a pot of honey, and i bundle of 
rope; and the Majhis agaiti gave to the Kaja a share of what 
tliey thus pnu ured. I bis i ustom continues ; hut the Foiij- 
dar no longer !mees:.ary, .md the Majhis ar(‘ conside-ed a» 
heretlitary by right of ])rmiog< niture. 1 Ite land seems to be 
the property of the cuUivat. On the hills and swelling 
land the field is cultivated two \cars, and then li< > fallow for 
five or six; but a man may prevent aiiv other from eidtivating 
his fallow land, liverv famils ha.^ some land, but some have 
not eiiottgh, and these at spare lime work for wagi“^. 1 licre 


are no slaves. 

A field thus cultivated after a fallow is called a yari, and 
in the hills is not plougherl •, hut in the low country it is often 
ploughed, and there some of the Mai possess rice lands, that 
every year are regularly cultivated. Their huts are usually 
contiguous to the Vari, and near them they have small gar- 
dens, in which they rear plantains, capsicum, and green v^e- 
Ubles. On the hills the Vari is not ploughed nor hoed. 1 he 
men cut the trees and burn them, and the woiwn sow the 
seed. On the first year they scatter over the surfam seed of 
the kinds of millet called Kheri and Kangni; mi, with a 
stick pointed with iron, form small holes, m which th^r drop 
seeds of the maize, of janera, and of a pu^ called Bora or 
Kalai. In the second year they plant only the 
janera. In the Vans on the low lands, 
they raise the same articles as on the hills with the addition 
of rape-seed and sesamum. They collect ^Id yams, and 
betides cows and oien, for milk and labour, they rear swine 
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goats, fowls and pigeons for eating. They ferment both maize 
and janera, and usually drink the liquor without distillation ; 
but some are acquainted with this art. They make no cloth, 
and cannot work in iron. They have most of the instruments 
of music commonly used in the low country, and have adopted 
inoculation for the small pox. Although their progress in 
agriculture is greater than that of their northern neighbours, 
their huts are much more wretched and dirty, their clothing 
is more scanty, and their women are less cleanly and worse 
provided with ornaments. This, 1 presume, is owing to a 
consciousness of impurity and sense of degradation which 
has taken away the pride that induces men to labour for dis- 
tinction. Their deities have neither images nor temples. The 
bodies of the dead are burned on the same day that they 
die ; and, if the person has been of rank, a Brahman per- 
forms ceremonies. The kindred mourn five days, and then 
give a feast. 

Among the rich, who have Hindu priests, premature mar- 
riages arc in use ; but the poor often wait until the girl is ::0 
years old ; her inclination however is never consulted. Her 
parents always receive some money from the bridegroom, but 
not enough to defray their expense. A man may marry se- 
veral wives. A widow may live as a concubine (Samodh) 
without any religious ceremony, but the connection is perma- 
nent. Adultresses are turned away, but may become concu- 
bines. If an unmarried woman prove with child, her paramour 
must marry her. The eldest son at present succeeds to all 
dignities and land, but be gives his brothers a share to culti- 
vate, and a father’s moveables are divided equally among his 
sons. The women are left to be provided for by the sons 
until they are married, or become concubines. 

My informants have no tradition concerning their tribe 
having emigrated from any other country, nor have they ever 
heard of any emigration from their hills ; but in the hills of 
Mallepoor, south from Mungger, there are about 100 families 
of a similar rude tribe called Naiyas, the name usually given 
to the Mai by the neighbouring Hindus. These live by cut- 
ting timber, and have scarcely any agriculture. Neither 
Naiyas have indeed any knowledge of the other. 

General manners or the Hindus.-— In this district I 
shall cliiefly confine myself to those which belong to Ma- 
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gadha, and they differ very little from those of Mithila, 
which have been described in my account of Puraniya. I shall 
therefore con6ne myself to the mention of their differences. 
The pure castes are allowed to eat rice cleaned by boiling, 
an indulgence, however, from which a great many abstain, 
especially the Baniyas. Brahmans do not eat meat, except 
such as has been sacrificed, and that of weathered goats. 
The other pure tribes do not eat tortoises, and as usual the 
sect of Vishnu, even of the lowest rank, abstains entirely 
from animal food and liquor. On this account, people of 
this sect seldom take Upadcs until advanced in years. Many 
of the hill tribe kill and eat the ox, and some of them eat 
rats, serpents, and jackals, and monkies. Some Brahmans 
smoke tobacco. Except Brahmans, Rajputs, a few of the 
Baniyas, and the sect of Vishnu, all avowedly drink spi- 
rituous liquors. Somewliat more than in Mitbila celebrate 
their parents’ memory in the Tithi ; but they only observe 
the Amabasya of the month Aswin. The people here have 
no objection to live in a house where a person has died ; but 
yet they very seldom allow any one to die in the house, least 
he should become a devil or ghost If near the holy river, 
the moribund are placed with their feet in the water, and the 
Purohit reads prayers until they die. 

The low castes marry earliest ; but the hi^jh castes almost 
always procure matches for their daughters liefore they 
reach the age of maturity. The two most heavy expences 
which a Brahman incurs, are the marriages of his children, 
and the assuming the thread ; but, if they have not money 
enough of their own, they can usually raise it by a subscrip- 
tion of the neighbours. The season for marriage lasts Magh 
and Phalgun, stops in Cbait, and recommencing in Vaisakh, 
continues all Jyaishtha and Ascharh. The expence and 
noise are intolerable, and for a great part of the time many 
people continue idle, going from one feast to another. There 
is little or no trouble in matching their girls with persons of 
proper rank ; the Brahmans here being less attentive than in 
Puraniya to distinctions of that kind. The men very seldom 
take a second wife, unless their first has lived long without 
having children. 

Among the castes who keep concubines, thc^ younger 
brother cannot take the elder’s widow except she is willing, 
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and she may go witii whomsoever she pleases. The concu- 
bines are widows, and are not connected with their keeper 
by any religious ceremony ; but the connection is indisso- 
luble, except on account of infidelity. They are called 
Samodhs, Sagai, and Chuman, and their children may in- 
termarry with those of virgin spouses. An unmarried woman 
who has had a child cannot be married; but, if her lo\or 
has been of the same caste, she may live with him as a 
Samodh ; he must however in that case pay a sum for puri- 
fication. If her paramour has been low, she is turned out of 
her caste, and her kindred must pay the expense of purifi- 
cation before they w'ill he received in company. The children 
of private connectiruis are illegitimate. 

Widows in some parts burn themselves pretty frecpiently,* 
especially the ilhojpuri tribes settli^d in Mungger. In that 
town about one in a year may burn herself, and in the whole 
district besides there may every year be about two sacrifices 
of this nature. In my account of the castes I have mentioned 
the principal sects to which each is addicted. The Pandit 
of Mungger thinks that in Magadha the throe sects of Vishnu, 
Siva, and Sakti arc nearly equal in number. The doctor 
chiefly followed by the sect of Sakti is Krishnananda. None 
profess themselves of the Virbhav, at least in Magadha ; nor 
is the Syamarahasya in request. In the Ilengalesc part 
almost all the sect of Vishnu worship Krishna. In Magadha 
and Mithila they chiefly worship Ram. There are a very 
few of the sect of Saur and Ganapatya. 

All sects and tribes make offerings to the Grama Devatas, 
hut the sect of Vishnu do not kill the animal; they turn it 
loose. In the account of the topography of the divisions I 
have mentioned the most usual of these deities, many of 
which are males, and seem to have in general been rather 
men celebrated for their piety than for their heroic actions. 
Many again, both male and female, seem to have been the 
deities of rude tribes who formerly inhabited the country, 
and whose descendants have been converted. The females 
have usually annexed to their name the title Mata, just as in 


* This horrid murder is uow totally abolished ; I established in India a 
journal in four languages, which led to its safe and immediate cessation in 
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the south of India they are called Umn, both words signifying 
mother. Many again of those gods are railed Rhut Devatas 
or devils, by the Brahmans, who however do not fail to 
worship them. They have no images, hut sometimes a rnde 
stone, or where that cannot be procured a lump of mud, 
generally on a hill, or under a tree. Many have Rrahmaii 
Pujaris, and many have persons of low or even vile tribes 
approaching on being Mlechchhas : some <1!' both kinds have 
endowments. In the part of the disti’ui. which formerly 
belonged to Behar, the pnests of iiuxt of the AiUage deities 
are called Kaphri, a word peenliar, I h; lieNt . to that part of 
the country. The Ka])hris .are sllpp^^'^ed to he capable of 
inspiration by gods and ile\il-. Those who are in danger 
from disease, not only apply to pmeun* fa\oiir from the god, 
but to know the result. U hen the Kaphri makes the offer- 
ing, be becomes violently ai*i(ati‘d, and, afh‘r th(‘ usual mum- 
mery, gives a response. XN’hen people are bitten by serpents, 
they are in many parts carried to a teniple of Bishahari, and 
the Kaphri pretenchs, by looking at a pot of whaler, to foretell 
the event. If the water is agitated when the offering is 
made, it is supposed that the deity has eome to assist in the 
recovery, which will of course take place. It is not only the 
Kaphris that arc supj.osed to he capable^ of inspiration ; but 
the devils or gods arc supposed to iiisjure another class of 
men called Chatiyas, who on stich occasions are violently 
agitated and give responses. Some of these Chatiyas are 
Brahmans, others are low fellows. The ignorant worship 
them, offering sacrifices, milk, sweetmeats, and the like. 
Each Kaphri or Chatiya, who pretends to he inspired, has 
an attendant named Phulilhari}a, who conducts the cere- 
monies, and bolds his master while he pretends to be de- 
prived of reason by the deity or devil. lie also explains 
what his master says, which is generally unintelligible. In 
fact be is generally tlie greater rogue of the two. 

The following are the chief Grama Devatas. Kali, in 
some places called Biirhi Kali, is well known as tlie great 
object of worship among the Brahmans of Bengal. Siva is 
in some places here considered as a Grama Devala, is some- 
times called Kanggali or the beggar, in others Burhanath, in 
others Gnurisangkar, and in others Bangkanath. One of 
the most common is Bishahari, the terrible reptiles under 
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her authority being uncomnionly destructive. Siddlioswori. 
Chamli, and Muhamaya, are not very common, and 1 saw 
none of Sitala. Makeswarl is a female deity. 

Dubebhayharan, in the very extensive territory of Kha- 
rakpoor, is the most common village deity. He is supposed 
to have been a Brahman of Kanoj, on whose lands Abhiram, 
a Kshetauri Raja, built forcibly a house. The Brahman, in 
order to be revenged, ript up his own belly, and, having 
become a devil of the kind called Brahmadasya, has ever 
since been a terror to the whole country. In particular he 
has destroyed the whole Kshetauris; and those who call 
themselves such, are alleged by the Kaphris of this god to 
be mere pretenders. 

Pachuya, a male devil, who destroys children. Ram Keyari, 
a male deity. Mahadano or Dano and Pahardano, a male 
god of the rude tribes. Bisurawat, who was a holy man of 
the Goyala tribe. Chamufoujdar who was a holy man of the 
Tiwar tribe. Kama and her husband Kira were two holy 
persons of the low tribe called Musahar. Chaldev, a god of 
the Maler. Nilamata, the god of several rude tribes. Hari 
Ojha, a male saint. Ratnamohan, who was a Zemindar 
Brahman, that was killed by a tiger, and became a devil, of 
whom every one is exceedingly afraid. He is chiefly wor- 
shipped at marriages. Kokilchandra is a devil exactly of 
the same kind, but he is addressed chiefly at harvest. 
Several of his priests are Brahmans. Jaguhajra, a watchman 
or Dosad. Garbhakumar. This devil, according to some, 
was a potter, according to others, a milkman ; but it is gene- 
rally believed, that like the two Brahmans, he was killed by 
:i tiger, and his ghost has ever since been a terror to the 
neighbourhood, and it is deemed prudent to worship him. 
His priests are milkmen. Bhaiya Singhamata, a female. 
Sivaram Thakur, a sainted Bruhman of Knnoj. Ram Thkur 
another. K alkali, a female deity. Ajan Singha, a sainted 
Brahman. Sales, of whom I have made mention in my ac- 
count of Puraniya. Kamalnaiya, a sainted or bedeviled 
Brahman. Bhimsen, mentioned in my account of Puraniya. 
Vindhyavasini, a female deity. Rakshasi, a deity of the 
Maler. Sikharavasini, a female deity. Bajun, a female 
deity. Takshak. Sanggii Mandal. Satblmiya. Loknath. 
Sahal Pahniwan. Babii Ray, a male devil. Brahma Devata, 
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a deified saint of the sacred order. In many villages the 
deity is anonymous, and is merely called Grama Devata. In 
Magadha the Charakpuja is not in use, except among some 
Bengalese settlers. 

The chief worship among the Hindus of this district is 
bathing in the river, and pilgrimages. Out of the district, 
Baidyanath is the chief place of resort ; perhaps one quarter 
of the Behar population, including women and children, and 
the western tribes settled in the part of Gaur belonging to 
this district, go there annually. Few of the Bengalese give 
themselves the trouble. Next to Baidyanath, Harihar Chha- 
tra at the junction of the Gandaki and Ganges, opposite to 
Patna, is tlie place resorted to by most people of this district. 
Perhaps 5 or G,000 go there on the Purniina of Kartik. It 
is a great fair, and the trade and amusements of the place 
seem to be a principal object. 

About equal in reputation is the Mela near Kangrhagola, 
at the junction of the Kosi and Ganges, as mentioned in iny 
account of Puraniya. To Jj.gaiinath perhaps 1,000 people may 
go annually, and as many to Janakpoor; ^00 may go to Gaya, 
and 800 of these may go on to Kasi. Perhaps 1(X) go to 
Kasi alone. Perhaps as many go to Prayag at the junction 
of the Yamuna with the Gauges. Here the worship by hoist- 
ing flags is not fashionable. In tbe Bengalc.se part, during 
the month Kartik, many people hoist a lamp, and bunch of 
sweet basil ( tulasi at the end of a bamboo. 

In Behar the Huli is much more celebrated than the Dur- 
gapuja, or Dasaliara. In the Bengalese part the reverse is 
the case. At the lloli great muliit tides of men assemble, 
wherever there are images of Krishna and Iladha, and sing 
indecent songs, and throw red .'starch at each other. In 
Sravan (from the middle of 'luly to the middle of August), at 
a festival called Jhulan, the women and children assemble at 
night, and amuse themst'hes by a swing, and celebrate the 
loves of Radha and Krishna in .songs. 

The Goyalas in October or November, celebrate a holy 
day called Govardhanpuja or Annakut 1 atra. They pray 
to a heap of boiled rice, which is supposed to rep^sent the 
hill Govardhan, where Radha and KiLshna passed some of 
their time; and make an offering of f-od. red lead, lur- 
meric, and flowers, to each animal of ilic f 
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possess. They also repeat some prayers to the sacred 
herd. The Sudras are not allowed to read the sacred books, 
and the Kshatris do not give themselves the trouble. In 
Kartik, Magh and Vaisakh, some learned men read small 
portions of the Purans to the rich, and explain the meaning 
in Hindi. The portions selected explain the modes of 
worship, that will be agreeable to such and such gods, and 
procure such or such blessings. The people of Magadha 
have little or no objection to take oath by the river water. 
The Purohits have here much more ^fit than the Gurus or 
religious guides, although every Hindu here, as elsewhere, 
acknowledges that his Guru or spiritual guide is perfectly 
equal in wisdom and power to God. 

In a few places are some Brahmans, who perform the 
ceremonies of those only who abstain from Samodh ; but in 
others the same person ofliciatcs for all the pure tribes. The 
whole are called Paurohityas, and the term Dasakarma is not 
in use- There are here no Chansakhis, each impure tribe 
has a sect of degraded Brahmans peculiar to itself. No Guru 
of the Sackti sect has any considerable inducnce. They are 
mostly Brahmans, but the Dasnami Sannyasis have begun to 
interfere. 

The Saivas do not here conceal their sect. The Brahmans 
of this opinion have Gurus among their own order. The 
Rajputs and Sudhas are under the guidance of the Sannyasis 
as in Puraniya. In this district there are scarcely any of 
this order of men who are merchants, perhaps five or six 
houses ; and many of those, who act as spiritual guides, are 
(Udasin) unmarried, and are supposed to observe the rules of 
their order. There are of them about SO Akharas, the most 
distinguished of which is on the rock near Sul tangunj, that is 
surrounded by the Ganges. Each Akhara contains several 
Sannyasis under the authority of a Mahanta or Mathdbari. 
They seemed to me to be poor ignorant creatures, very pious, 
and zealous in the mortification of the flesh. Some of them 
can read, hut only one of them understands any Sangskrita. 
Of those who have married, and have become San-Yogis are 
150 families, who also act as instructors. Some of them have 
endowments ; others rent land, and employ servants to cul- 
tivate ; none of them have any sort of learning. By far the 
greater part of the people of the sects of Siva and Sakti arc 
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instructed by strangers, who come wand: ring through the 
country, and those who have tlieir houses or Akharas here, 
wander in the same manner; for it would appear, that the 
more they arc known the less they arc respected, or that like 
the prophets of old, they are little valued at home. 

The Kanphatta-^ ogis have a few disciples in this district; 
but none of them reside. The Jangganis are married, and 
observe the rules of ])urity commonly kept by Sudras of the 
sect of Siva; that is, they eat the meat of sacrifices and fish, 
drink spirituous liquors, and keep concubines. All their male 
cliildren follow their profession, which is that of mendicants. 
Ihe women do not beg. The men when begging, sing con- 
cerning the nuptials of Siva and Parwati, ring bells, and make 
various noises to attract notice. They wear many beads, and 
have on their head an ornament of brass, w hich they call a 
temple of Priapus, and it contains an image of the great god. 
They consider themselves as representatives of the sun ; but 
worship Siva alone. They are followers of (iorakshanath, 
who was born of a cow, impregnated by their god. Gorak- 
shanath* is however considered as a god, and his disciples 
the Yogis, are the Gurus of tlic Janggums. 'flieir ceremo- 
nies are performed by llralimans of Mitliila, wlio are not 
degraded. Their dead arc buried. They w ould admit pro- 
selytes from the highest ranks : but afi^rwards w'oidd neither 
eat in their company, nor give iheiiAheir children in marriage. 
They take no share in the instruction of the disciples of the 
Yogis. They are quite ignorant, and imagine that Gorak- 
shanath was begotten, while Vishnu was churning tho^an, 
a fable which seems to be in favour among the Hindus, in pro- 
portion to its monstrous extravagance. Of the Aghorpanthi, 
it is said, that there arc 19 persons or heads of families. 

At Mungger I procured an interview w'ith Betolnath, and 
one of his pupils. The chief was said to be at the head of 
all the sect in this district, and wiik called Guru ; but was so 
drunk as tcT articulate with difficulty, and he could never 
read. The pupil (Chela), wlio was tolkiably sober, alledged 
that the Guru would succeed to the dignity of Kinanath of 
Benares, when that chief of the whole order died* The 
Gurus should abstain from all connection with women, and 


• See Vol. I. p. 65, figure 6, platt VI. 
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the Chelas do not marry ; but they have families by women 
of the sect, who by exchanging necklaces form permanent 
connections equally binding with marriage. Disciples may 
be admitted from among Brahmans, Kshatris, Khatris and 
Rajputs, but from no other caste. Betal was bom a Rajput. 
The Gurus have no fixed abode, but go from one Chelas 
house to another ; and the Chelas live entirely by begging, 
or rather by terrifying weak people ; for their customs pro- 
duce universal abhorrence. They are permitted by their 
rules to eat whatever they please, even human carcases, which 
they occasionally do, as they say, merely to excite the asto- 
nishment of those from whom they wish to procure charity. 
They do not care who cooks their victuals. They say, that 
there is only one god Nirakar (the immaterial) Brahma, at 
least, that he is the only proper object of their worship ; for 
it does not seem ever to have entered into the imagination 
of my imformants to dispute the existence of other gods. 
They say also, that they follow the doctrine of Gorakshanath, 
and that some few of their Gurus can read. 

In the eastern parts of the district the Goswamis of Ben- 
gal have by far the greatest influence, especially the family 
of Nityananda, who may have ten-sixteenths of the people of 
this sect. One of the family called Bullabikanta, has taken 
up his abode at Syamgunj in Aurunggabad. He is not con- 
sidered as a man of learning. Another branch of the same 
family is represented by Tilakananda, Chhabilananda and 
Premananda, who live at Nasipoor and Panisala, near Moor- 
shedabad and at Junggipoor. The eastern part of the dis- 
trict is considered as their property (Velayet), and every 
worshipper of Krishna gives ihem somewhat, although he 
may have another Guru. They have appointed a Foujdar, 
who resides at Manggalpoor. To assist him in collecting 
their dues, they have from 25 to 30 Chhariburdars. These 
officers are not Brahmans, and take no share in the religious 
duties, which are performed by Adhikari Brahmans for the 
high castes, and by Vaishnavs for the low. Acharya Prabhu 
descended of the same doctor, and mentioned in my account 
of Puraniya, has about two-sixteenths. The descendants of 
Adwaita residing in Bholahat have about 2 anas. The Ra- 
mayits of the west have procured the remainder, except 
about 400 families belonging to Thakur Mnhasay. 
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The Udasin Vaishnavs, who act as Gurus for the lower 
ranks, amount to 140 converts, and have not married. Many 
of them are vagrants, and 100 of the converts are in the 
capital, where the customs of the vicinity require a considerable 
restriction on the acts of the flesh. 

Of the married Vaishnavs there may be near 700 houses, 
many of whom are the Gurus for the lower classes in the part 
of Bengal belonging to this district. There are besides about 
50 houses of Gaur Vaishnavs, all married. None of the 
Sakhibhav V aishnavs reside ; but those of Puraniya act as 
Gurus fop some people in this district Tltcrc are here no 
Narha Vaishnavs. 

Confusion arises from the term Vaishnav being applied to 
the religious among the worshippers of Ram, us well as to 
those who adore Krishna ; and the Ramanadis and Ramnnyits 
or Vairagis are considered as the same, although the one arc 
descended of Brahmans, and the latter Sudras, Those, who 
abstain from marriage, in this district amount to 18 Akharas; 
and those who have married to So houses, but a vast many 
strangers frequent the country. Some of the most remarkable 
convents of this order are dependent on the Mahnnta, who 
resides in the Mastarami Akhara at Murshedabad. 

The sect of Si vanary ar, of which I never before lieard, say 
that this person was born as a Narayuni Raj]mt of Sesana, 
three or four days journey west from Guzipuor. 1 !e set up as 
an incarnation of God, and he called those, who adopted his 
doctrines, Santas (pious), and does not seem to have established 
any hierarchy. Though dead, he is still called Guru, and 
his three sons are only called Santas, but are highly respected. 
He wrote several books, Gurunyas Saiitakari, Santabilns, 
Santaupades, Santaparwnna, Saiitasundar, Suiitusagar, Santa 
Mabima, &c. The Gurunyas contains the first, and most 
essentia] doctrines, and is that in most common use. It is 
written in the vulgar language of the cuiiutry, w here the Guru 
lived. A little Sangskrita is intermixed. The sect seems to 
have been propagated by these books distributed among those 
who can read, who explain them to those who cannot, and 
the principal agent seems to have been Rokhanram, a Rajput 
at Barsundi near Gazipoor, who was a very intelligent person. 
Many go to him for advice, and he receives presents. The 
sons of Guru seem occasionally to travel, in attempting to 
VOL. II. K 
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explain the doctrine of their father. My informant Bechuram 
is the most intelligent man at Mungger of this sect. He 
pretends to no superiority over the other Santas of the 
place ; but every year all the sect assemble at his house on 
the Basantapangchami, and bring presents. A copy of the 
book is produced, and part of it read. Tlten it is laid down 
and receives offerings of fiowers, red starch, bctle, and sweet 
meats. The whole is thus consecrated, and divided among 
the assembly. Occasionally, at different times, two or three 
people assemble, but at no fixed times, and present offerings 
in the same manner to the book, and hear it read. The 
Santas ought to acknowledge no God, except Sivanarayan ; 
but many ignorant persons cannot be persuaded to abstain, 
from the worship of destructive spirits, in cases of danger, 
especially if their wives adhere to the old doctrines. They 
consider, that Sivanarayan is omnipresent, and always existed, 
and that his appearance on earth lately was an incarnation 
for the instruction of mankind. All persons, who are nr t 
Santas, will undergo transmigration ; all the good Santas go 
to Santades, or the abode of the pious, but bad men although 
believers, will be born again. They employ Brahman Piirohits 
to perform the ceremonies at marriages, funerals, and births ; 
but merely in compliance with the custom of the country- 
Every Santa observes the rules of the caste, to which he 
formerly belonged, and continues to intermarry with infidels. 
They do not attempt to instruct the low castes, and they can- 
not admit Moslems; because these, having lost their own 
religion, would have no caste, and no one would associate 
with them ; but there seems to be no absolute law against 
admitting proselytes of any kind. When I asked for a copy 
of his book, the poor man seemed to think, that he bad made 
a convert. It is said, that in the vicinity of Benares there 
are many Santas, especially among the military tribes. 

The priests, who officiate in temples, are in Magadha called 
Panda, a title, that in the south of India seems confined to 
the Sudras, who officiate in the temples of Siva. The pro- 
fession here is not considered as honourable for the sacred 
order; but less disgrace attends it in Magadha than usual, 
and the Pandas are not excluded from intermarriage with the 
IliglViSSt families. In some parts the Zemindars take a share 
oft^e profits, which the priests receive: and there are 
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temples, wliich have endowments, and have no priests. 'Fliere 
the Zemindar keeps a clerk, and takes the whole profit. 

The youn" Brahmans usually pass four days in the state 
of Brahinachari, before tliey assume the thread. Durinf(this 
time they eat only once a day, abstain from salt, oil and animal 
food, and study forms of prayer. 

No Brahman of this tlistrict, so far as is known, has become 
a hermit, nor has any one ^onc tc» Ka.^i to become a (5ym- 
nosophist. I saw a fell(»w on the rock near Sultntigunj, who 
bad reduced himself to this state, and was a most impudent 
and saucy beggar; but he was not of the ^acred order, and 
1 was happy to learn from himself, that tin* people treated 
him with neglect. In some caves dug into the rock at 
Patharghat five or six Tapaswis or penitents have taken up 
their abode. They are strangers, and sit constantly in their 
dens, feeding on what is given to them without solicitation. 
It is supposed, that they often want for a day or two at a time ; 
hut, when I saw them, they npp<*ared to he in tolerable case. 
Two or three old women, one of whom formerly followed the 
camp, have dedicated tlumselvcs to God, and are called 
Vaishnavis, have procured some images, culled their houses 
Akharas, and give instruction (Upadcs) to sundry persons, 
who worship Ram. One of them at Sihgnnj has taken the 
title of Mahantini. No women have heconie Avadhutinis; 
but mendicants of the kind occasionally come. In the part 
of this district, that belongs to Behar, there are no Ools, like 
those of Bengal. 

The purity of caste, among the high tribes, is preserved by 
assemblies (Pangchayit), in which all the members are equal. 
Among the lower tribes there are chiefs called Serdars, 
Chaudhuris, Mehturs, or Mangjans. The office is usually 
hereditary, but on complaint from hi.s dependents they are 
changed by any person in power, such as the Zemindar, 
Tahasildar, or Darogah, who procures an order from the , 
magistrate, who, if he chooses, confirms the change. Widows 
sometimes succeed to the offices of their husbands. The 
people under each chief are called a Chatayi, as all sitting on 
the same mat, an honour which they forfeit by acting contrary 
to the rules of caste ; but the authority of these chiefs is 
not confined to matters of caste alone. No man will enter into 
any engagement to perform work without the order of liii» 
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chiefi who thus makes a monopoly, in the true spirit of cor- 
poration. The chief cannot excommunicate without the con- 
sent of the principal persons of his Chatayi. The chief 
receives a commission on tlie wages given by persons of rank 
to the labourers, whom he has furnished, and has the chief 
share in the feasts, which are given at purifications. Under 
the chief is a person called the Barik, who receives the fines 
for transgressions, and with them purchases the feast. On 
dividing this, if there are any remains he takes them to himself ; 
if there is a deficiency, he must furnish it from his own house. 
Some of the Baniyas, and all the inferior castes have chiefs. 

Among all Hindus, wherever an animal of the cow kind 
dies by accident, such as by fire, by the bite of a serpent, or 
the like, or, if the beast dies when tied in the house, or to a 
post, the master of the animal incurs sin, and must perform a 
ceremony of purification (Prayaschitta). Certain Brahmans, 
skilled in the law, point out the ceremonies proper to be 
performed, according to the nature of the case ; and, in some 
parts of the district, the Zemindars have appointed certain 
Brahmans for the purpose, and no others are allowed to give 
their advice, or rather to issue their orders. 


At Bhagulpoor there is a small church belonging to the 
Roman Catholics, and about 50 Christians of that persuasion. 
Half of them are descendants of Portugese, and the others 
are native converts, who retain their own dress, and language. 
The priest is a native of Milan, sent by the Societas de pro- 
paganda fide ; and, so far as 1 could judge from a short 
interview, was a man of decent manners and education. He 
has charge also of the flock in Puraniya, amounting, as he 
says, to about 40 persons. 
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HIIAtiULKOOR. 

Animals.— The most common monkey in this district, and the 
most destructive of the wildquadrupeds, or rather as the French 
naturalists say, of the wild four handed animals, is the 
Ilunuman. This animal seems confined to certain territories 
in a manner, for whicii 1 cannot well acct>unt. On the north 
side of the (Janges there are none, which occasions no 
difficulty, as the river is loo wide fur them to cross ; but, 
although they are luimcrotis in alim»st every wt>od in the 
district, and arc exceedingly comimm in the town of Bhagul- 
poor, there are scarcely any in llaiiimhal or the low country 
S.E. from it, nor are there any in Muiigger, Siiryagarha, or 
tlie adjacent villages. There seems to he nothing in the situa- 
tion of these pla. es, that can oeea.Nion the diftt*reniM*. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that tin* people ot Hajmahal, Mungger, iJtc. 
resist the incursions of tile^c destructive ainmals with more 
vigour, than the consciences of the people of lihagulpoor, and 
of other sufferers would admit. The people of Mungger, 
indeed, deny their using any foree or vhdence, and pretend, 
that when a [laniiman comes to im.ule their property, they 
merely make a noise, and use threats, hut this 1 have seen 
tried very often with no effect, atid 1 liavc no doubt, that 
more severity is used, but ibis is looked upon by so many as 
sinful, that the poor people, who defend tlicir property, arc 
afraid to avow their industry. I have also no doubt, that a 
very moderate exertivm of violence might altogether expell 
these pests, and the havoc, which at pre.scnt they commit on 
the crops, is very great. To destroy one of them is considered 
almost as great a sin as to kill a cow ; and moreover it is 
imagined, that such an action is exceedingly unlucky, 
and that where a Hanuman has been killed all the 
people will soon die. His bones also are exceedingly un- 
fortunate, and no house built, where one is hid under ground, 
can thrive. The discovery of these bones, or the ascertain- 
ing, that none such are concealed, where a house is to be 
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built, is one of the employments of the Jyotish philosophers 
of India, so highly vaunted for the purity of their science. 
It is perhaps owing to this fear of ill luck, that no native will 
acknowledge his having seen a dead Hanuman ; for it can 
scarcely be supposed that the animals conceal their dead, as 
many of the natives suppose. In the town of Bhagulpoor and 
some villages they are far from being shy, but have no sort of 
tameness, and in the woods they are very noisy, but shy. 
They herd in considerable numbers. The short tailed monkey 
is also pretty common, on both sides of the Ganges. 

The black bear of India (Bhal) is found in all the woods of 
this district on the south of the Canges ; but, except towards 
the southern boundary, is not very numerous, and does little 
harm. Sometimes, however, the bears kill a man ; but they 
never attack cattle. 

The Vrsus indicus of Shaw is found on the hills south 
from Mungger, where it lives in holes under large stones or 
rocks. It is called Bajrabhal, or hard hear, because it may 
he beaten very much without being killed. These animals 
live in pairs or families, and eat frogs, rats, white-ants, and 
other insects, for which they dig. The people here have 
never seen this animal digging up graves, nor eating dead 
carcasses, as I formerly heard was its usual custom. In this 
district the Indian ichneumon, or Biji, is pretty common, and 
undoubtedly kills, and eats serpents, on which account it 
deserves the utmost protection. Had Hindu fable been 
directed to such a laudable purpose, it would have merited 
some excuse ; but in general its object seems to have been to 
recommend whatever is useless, and often what is prejudicial. 
On the banks of the Ganges there are many Otters. 

The Tiger or Selavagh in this district is pretty common, 
but it cannot be said to be very destructive. It is not beasts 
of prey, that are most prejudicial to mankind. Those which 
attack the sources of subsistence, such as monkies, bogs, deer 
and elephants, do much more harm. I am indeed persuaded, 
that the tigers, by destroying hogs and deer, do more good 
than harm, at least in a district, where the two latter animals 
are so numerous and destructive. 

Of the two large spotted animals of the feline genus that 
are common in India, I saw only the former. The Harvagha 
or llarak, derives its name from eating bonus; for it pos- 
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sesses so little swiftness that it cannot overtake any living 
animal. It is said to resemble in size the spotted tiger or 
leopard ; but it has about the loins a peculiar weakness, to 
which its want of swiftness is attributed, and it is striped 
like a tiger, not spotted like a leopard. It was said not to 
be uncommon in the southern parts of tlie district, where it 
remains the whole year ; hut. although i have oflered ample 
rewards, 1 have not been able to ])roL'ure u specimen dead or 
alive ; and the It opard at Mungger is called Lakravagh. 

The liMPna or Lakravagh in this district has ac()uired an 
uncommon degree of fi-rocity, is said to carry oft* goats, 
calves, aihl >oinetimes even cliildren ; ft»r it is a hold animal, 
and enters village.v at night, which tigers or leopards seldom 
do, at least with an intention of attacking the human species. 
1'he Kohiya, although I have never been able to procure a 
s])ecimen, is undoubtedly an animal of the canine genus, of 
which 1 have heard reports fr<»in a great variety of places in 
India, and have been favoured with some drawings. It fre- 
(fuents the southern parts of the district; but does not breed 
there, nor does it C(»me every year. It usually appears in 
February, coming in packs of from fifteen t<» twenty, and 
hunts in company. On its arrival, all other wild animals in- 
stantly fly; for it attacks even the tiger without fear, and is 
supposed to fly immedial(dy at his eyes. It is, the natives 
say, like a dog, but longer in shay)C, has a black muzzle, and 
is of a red colour, without spots. The Kohiya occasionally 
kills calves, taking them to be deer, which arc its favourite 
food ; but the good which it does in driving away other wild 
animals, is ample compensation. Such is all the information 
that I have been here able to procure concerning this animal, 
which I suspect is the real canis aureuBf or according to 
Buffon, the pantheros of the ancients ; while our jackal, 
which has in its colour nothing red, or still less golden, 
seems to be the adive of the great naturalist of France, a 
name which in tlie dialect of Karnata merely implies any 
thing wild. 

This jackal in some parts of the district, especially in the 
yvart which is included in Gaur, is more numerous and noisy 
than I have any where else observed. It is not only during 
night that one is there annoyed by their dismal and dia- 
cordant bowlings. This gave me an opportunity of ascer- 
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tabling that it is this animal which makes the howl, resembling 
somewhat the word Phao, concernuig which the natives are 
very much divided, some asserting that this noise is made by 
the jackal, while others allege that it is the voice of the fox. 
The natives allege, that the jackal b most noisy at the end 
of every watch (Pahar) of the night ; and so far it may be 
allowed, that for a little they usually set up a general howl, 
and then for some time continue silent. So indistinct b the 
native nomenclature, that in Bengal this wretched animal 
and the powerful royal tigef are often called by the same 
name, Siyal. When the growling of a tiger is heard at night, 
a Bengalese will not say that it is the roar of a tiger, least 
the animal should instantly rush in and devour him ; at night 
he always speaks of the tiger by the name Siyal ; and it is 
only in the day that he ventures to call the animal a Vagh. 
The jackals, called Gidar in the Hindi dialect, are accused of 
being great thieves, and of carrying away clothes, money, 
and many other things, for which they can have no use. 
The fact, I believe, is, that they sometimes carry away par- 
cels, thinking that they contain food. At Phutkipoor, a bag 
belonging to one of my servants, was taken out of hb tent, 
and in the morning its contents were found scattered about 
at a little distance. This was attributed to the jackals, and 
perhaps with reason, as a thief would probably have carried 
away the articles, which were wearing apparel. The wolf 
(Hundar) is said to be sometimes but rarely seen in this dis- 
trict The Indian fox {Canis Bengatensis, Pennant) is very 
common, and b a pretty harmless creature. 

According to the report of the natives, all these beasts of 
prey may annually kill 20 people, and 250 head of cattle. 
The porcupine, called here Sahi, is not very common, which 
seems to be partly owing to its being eagerly sought after 
by many who eat it, and partly to the soil being too stiff. 
In the hills it is more common than on the plains, and finds 
shelter under large atones and rocks. The Indian hare 
(Khurgosh), is much more common, although a good numy 
are killed for eatuig. In general, however, the natives seem 
to give a decided preference to the porcupine; although 
both are admitted to be pure food. In every part of the 
district the small striped squirrel (Gilbari Lukkhi or Kat 
Biral) b very common. The Sciurus Indicut of naturalists is 
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not uncommon in the woods of Mungger, w!»ere it is called 
Rato, Except when breeding, it is a solitary animal. 

The animal of which the natives are by far the most afraid, 
and to which they attribute their having deserted many vil- 
lages, is the elephant. This animal is, however, ronfined to 
two parts. The greatest number fretpients the Rajmahal 
hills and their vicinity, and it is said, that it is within these 
30 or 40 last years that tlie wild elephants h.ave made their 
appearance. The stock is said to have lieen some that made 
their escape from the Nawab's stud, which is often sent for 
forage to the vicinity of Kajinahal. So far as I can learn, 
there may be in all 100 head, partly on the east, and partly 
on the west side of this ranire of hills. From the latter, 
small herds sometimes make excursions so far as the hills 
south from Mungger ; but this is not usual, and hitherto 
these animals have in general conhnod their depredations to 
within seven or eight coss of the Hajinahal hills. 

The natives, 1 am jicrsuadecl, great Ij exaggerate the in- 
jury done by these animals ; hut there can be no doubt, that 
these herds are chiefly fed on the crops ; for in many woods 
frequented by the elephatds there is scarcely any forage 
that they will cat. Palms, rataiis, scilainineons plants, bam- 
boos, reeds, and marsh grass, arc there very scarce, nor arc 
the fig-trees, which the ele)diants eat, common any where 
except near villages. It seems therefore surprising that the 
elephants have not cntirtdy resorted to (he western hills, 
where the bamboo is very abundant, and where in some 
places there is a tree called Galgal, of which they are said to 
he fond. This circumstance, in my opinion, shows that the 
elephant is not an adventurous animal, and might be easily 
repelled. 

The alarm that the elephants occasion is exceedingly great. 
One night that I lay close by the hills, although I had a 
guard, the men of the village close by my tents retired at 
night to trees, and the women hid themselves among the 
cattle, leaving their huts a prey to the elephants, who know 
very well where to look for grain. Two nights before some 
of them had unroofed a hut in the village, and had eat up all 
the grain, which a poor family had preserved in its earthen 
store (Kuthi). On the north side of the river, a colony of 
elephants, similar to tlial in the southern parts of Puraniya, 
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fre<|uented the marshy woods of that part, and occasioned 
an equal alarm. *** 

In most of the wild parts of the district, the rhinoceros is 
occasionally but very rarely seen. Formerly, in the marshes 
at the foot of the hills between Rajmahal and Sakarigali, 
there were many, and even now there are always some, but 
they have been so much disturbed by European sportsmen, 
that they have become scarce, and exceedingly shy. They 
never did much harm. In almost every part of the district 
wild hogs are to be found, and even in Mungger, its best cul- 
tivated part, they have been known to come into the fort ; but 
in general they are neither numerous nor very destructive ; 
and are worst on the north side of the Ganges. In the 
wilder parts they seem to be kept within bounds by the 
number of ])ersons of low birth, who take a delight in hunt- 
ing them on acct)unt of their unclean flesh. 

The Indian term llarin, is diflicult to explain. It includes 
not only the Mosebus, Antilope, and Cervus of European 
zoologists, but also a wild species of the Bos, while it ex- 
cludes the wild buffalo. The Moschns Memina is a pretty 
little animal, not much larger than a hare. Intermediate be- 
tween the Moschus and Cervus, as having the tusks of the 
one, and the horns of the other, is the rib-faced deer of Pen- 
nant, which is pretty common among the hills. The Cervus 
Axis in many parts is exceedingly common and destructive. 
It is perhaps the finest of the deer kind, not only on account 
of its beauty, but of the facility with which it is tamed. 

A very beautiful animal of the genus Antilope is pretty 
numerous. It is found in all the woods of the southern parts 
of the district, and goes in small herds or families. It re- 
sembles very much the Nilgayi, or Antilope picta^ and may 
perhaps he considered as a mere variety of that fine animal ; 
imt it is much the colour of the stag, and grows to the size 
of a small horse. From its make, it would appear to possess 
both great strength and agility, and its shape, carriage, and 
motions are graceful. 

The Antilope Certicapra is the wild quadruped of which 
I saw the greatest number in this district, but that probably 


* They are sometimes taken in snares hy tame elephants ; but a very 
small number survive the loss of their freolom — [Go.] 
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was owing to its fre(|uentiiig optMi nuki'il plains, while the 
deer and bogs, in the day at least, usually oonoeal themselves 
in woods and thickets. It goes in small lierds of from three 
to seven. 1 have not observed more than one male with a 
herd, but I have sometimes seen .solitary males hovering 
around. I suspect, that the males, s<» soon as they become 
fit for procreation, fight until only one remains alive, or at 
least until all the weaker eompetitcirs are compelled to retire 
from the herd. It seems diflieult to account for the hounding 
which this animal uses in running, when not hard pursued ; 
for it very much impedes tlieir progress, must be very 
fatiguing, and seems to he totally useless. I at one time 
thought, that it might he with a view of enabling the animal 
to see if any enemy was concealed behind hushes or other 
cover ; but I have observed them to use this manner of ad- 
vancing when on exceeding hare plains. 

Along with imisks, deer and antelopes, under the generic 
name of Harin, the natives class an animal of the genus Bos, 
which in the Hindi dialect is called ("laul or Caur Harin, and 
an the Bengalese Hyal I Lit in. 1 could procure no specimen, 
a pair of horns without the skull. 'J’he (iaur is repre- 
sented as extraiirdinarily fierce and untamealile, which is by no 
means the case with the Gyal of Chatigong ; but I have heard 
from Mr. Maera, surgeon there, that in the eastern woods an 
animal resembling the Gyal.only of extraordinary ferocity 
has been sometimes found. The Gain* is said to he about 
the size of a buffalo, and in tliis district is rare ; but in all the 
wilder parts of the south it is oceasionally seen. 

The wild buffalo, so common in the eastern parts of Ben- 
gal, is scarcely known here. No native of this district, it wa.s 
alleged, makes hunting a sole profession ; but the men of the 
hill tribes pass a great deal of their lime in this exercise, 
partly from the love of sport, and partly to supply themselves 
with food. The boar, deer, antelope and porcupine are their 
common objects of pursuit, and the bow and arrow their 
usual implement. The arrows are in general poisoned with 
the |!OOt brought from Nepal. Some of the ruder tribes 
towards the south use the same means ; but in most places 
the farmers have nets, with which they take these animals ; 
and hares arc so abundant, tnat they are knocked down with 
sticks, although they aUo arc often caught in nets. In many 
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places dogs are trained to drive the wild animals from their 
cover, and in a few the matchlock is used in their destruction. 
On the north side of the river it is in the rainy season chiefly, 
that the fanners hunt. The animals then are often so sur- 
rounded by water, that even tigers fall an easy prey. In the 
Ganges porpoises are exceedingly numerous, and are occa- 
sionally caught in the fishermen’s nets, and their oil is used 
for the lamp. 

Birds of prey are numerous, but do little harm, carrion and 
wild animals giving them a copious supply of food. Some 
Rajahs keep tame hawks for sport. Ducks, teals, snipes 
and the Bagcri lark or Indian Ortolan are taken; and in some 
places we heard that partridges and quails were caught, and 
fattened by the natives for their own eating. The small sing- 
ing birds, which the Mirshekars catch with nets, are chiefly 
a species of the TiOxia. The Aggin, a lark very much resem- 
bling the Alamla artensh of Latham ; but it is considerably 
smaller, and its note not so strong as that of the sky-lark 
of Europe, its manners are very similar ; the Chandul is a 
crested lark.* The birds that are most destructive to the 
crops are the crane, parakeet and peacock. The latter is 
exceedingly numerous, and it is good eating. 

Near the Ganges, and in the larger of its branches on the 
north side, tortoises are very numerous ; they are caught by 
the cotninon fishermen and are saleable ; but except among 
the loM-er tribes are in little recpiest. Some are sent from 
Rajmahal to Moorshedahad, and to the mountaineers. At 
Miingger there are reckoned seven kinds. First, Singgiya, 
which is said to grow to between five and six feet in length ; 
the other kinds vary from two feet to four feet in length. All 
these tortoises lay their eggs in the sand, digging a hole for 
the purpose, and covering them with sand. The season is 
from about the 1st of March to the middle of April. On other 
occasions the whole continue always in the river, except the 
Katha, which occasionally during the afternoon basks on the 
shore. They are supposed to feed chiefly on fish ; but they 
are also thought to eat shell-fish, the reed called Kosala, the 
roots of which are inundated, and mud. Their eating the 
Kosala appears to me doubtful ; and what the natives mean 

* 8cc Puraiiya fur a description of various liinlti. — £o. 
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by eating mud, must have arisen from their having seen these 
animals searching among the mud, foi* worms, snails, or such 
like animals. 

Crocodiles, both of the Ghariyal and Boch kinds, are nu- 
merous in the Ganges, and still more so in the Tilyuga. 
They are occasionally caught in the fishermen's nets ; but are 
not intentionally molested, except on the north side of the 
Ganges, where the low tribe Musahar pursue them with 
spikes, and extract the oil. The Ghariyal when caught, is 
eaten by the fishermen, as well as the Musahar ; but by no 
others. The Boch is rejected by all. Some invalids, whom 
it was attempted to settle on the banks of the Tilyuga, as- 
signed the number of crocodiles as a reason for having deserted 
their lands; but I did not hear that in the whole district these 
animals had ever destroyed man or beast. I have however 
heard of the Boch having bitten people very severely. In 
one tank I heard of their being tamed to a certain degree, as 
mentioned in my account of Puraniya. Lizards are not com- 
mon. Serpents are certainly more numerous and destructive 
than in any of the divisions hitherto surveyed, and it was al- 
leged, that annually from ISO In M) persons are killed by their 
bites. The Maler on a hill near Paingti shewed me a hole in a 
rock, opening into a Imllow space close by the path loading up 
to their village. They said, that this hole was th<» abode of a 
very large serpent, which the} considered as a kind of god. 
In cold weather they never saw it ; but in the hot season it 
frequently was observed lying in the hollow before its den. 
The people pass it without any apprehensions, thinking that 
it understands their language, and would on no account injure 
a Maler, should even a child or a drunken person fall upon it. 
The animal is said to be almost as thick as the body of a 
man, and is exceedingly slothful. How it procures food, the 
people cannot say ; but they think that it eats deer and hogs. 
Several such serpents were said by the chief of the village to 
be in other parts of the hills belonging to this tribe. 

In the interior of the country south from the Ganges, fish 
are very scarce ; the rivers, for a great part of the year, are 
almost dry, and there arc few marshes, ponds, or lakes. In 
the rainy season, however, a few are generated, and are 
mostly caught by the farmers, as the waters dry up. Near 
the Ganges again, and especially near the Tilyuga or Ghagri, 
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on the north side of tlie great river, there is a great abun* 
dance of fish ; but during the floods, owing to the want of 
skill in the fishermen, the supply is every where scanty ; and 
at Bhagulpoor, owing probably to some defect in the police, 
the scarcity prevails at all seasons, while at Mungger and 
Rajmahal, not more favourably situated, the supply during 
the dry season is uncommonly copious, and the quality tolerable. 

Some fish are dried, and sent to the interior, and to the 
adjacent hilly parts of the Virbhum district ; near the Ganges 
this kind of food is not in request ; nor do the people there 
prepare the balls called Sidal, formerly mentioned. A large 
proportion of the fish used is far advanced in putrescence 
before eaten. Rahu, Katia and Mrigal, being sent to Moor- 
shedabad in considerable quantity, sell about one-fourth 
dearer than the other kinds. In the dry season these valua- 
ble species sell at Mungger, for from 2 ^ to 3 paysas a ser of 
84 s. w. (about 2 ^ pound), 64 paysas being equal to a rupee. 

Some of the Banpar Gongrhis at Mungger are said to strike 
large fish with the Gig (Dukti) which is chiefly done in the 
floods. Some Kewats called Dubaru or Divers are said to 
pursue fish under water with a spear, and I was grav(dy 
assured both at Suryagarha and Mungger, that these men 
could continue under water a Hindu hour (ii4 minutes), but 
two men, that 1 tried at Mungger, did not complete one 
minute, although one of them brought up a prawn. The 
number of fishermen stated to belong to this district was 8800 
or 8900; but many of these are employed part of their time 
gathering tamarisks for fuel, in harvest, and in working the 
boats which belong to the district. The number actually 
employed may therefore be 7000 ; and allowing, that each 
fishes eight months in the year, and catches five rupees worth 
of fish monthly, the total value will be Rs. 2,80,000, of which 
the owners of the fisheries may be able to secure a third part 
No fish, so far as I heard is sent to Calcutta. The sales are 
managed as in Puraniya. 

The fishermen during the fishing season can clear from two 
to six rupees a month, that is on an average four rupees, and 
the people, whom I employed merely to buy such fish as I 
wantnl, complained of four rupees a month, as being hard 
wages. The following is a list of some of the species*, which 

* Dr. B. goei into a dettil of uiuiiy other species which it is nnneeesssry 
to give.— [IC d.] 
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I procured : I was a good deal surprised to find so high up a 
fresh water river as Mungger, a species of Rala ; but I am 
told, that this fish is not uncommon so high up even as Kan- 
poor (Cawnpnre R.) This species approaches nearer the 
Lymme described by Lacepede, than to any other mentioned 
by that author ; but may readily be distinguislicd by having 
a fin on the fore part of the under side of the tail. It does 
not grow to a large size, at Mungger is uncommon, but is 
thought very good. The Phokcha of Mungger differs from 
the species of Tetrodon, called by that name at Nathpoor. 

It is however very probable, that both may be called by the 
same name, as they have strong affinities. At Calcutta this 
is called Gang Potaka, from its frequenting rivers, while the 
other is most commonly found in marshes, tanks or ditches. 
The fish, which I am now describing, grows to about sii inches 
in length ; and, when irritated, does not swell near so much 
in proportion as the other kind. Bamach is an ugly animal, 
even for an eel, and may perhaps be the Murenetachetee of 
Lacepede. Europeans, who like eels, think this very good, 
but it is not common. When full grown it is said to be two 
and an one-half cubits long, and one cubit in circumference; 
but I strongly suspect, that tlie latter dimension is exaggerated, 
for one, which I procured, SH inches long, was only six and 
one-half inches round. It is a very distinct species from the 
Vamos of the lower parts of Bengal, although the names arc 
undoubtedly the same. 

The Pathri is a species of I-utian, which by the Europeans 
at Calcutta is often called a whitinR. being a fish nearly of the 
same size, and somewhat of the same taste with our European 
fish of that name, although it is inferior in quality, and in the 
eye of the naturalist has little or no affinity. The Kalbangs 
(a proper Cyprinus), when caught in water, that is pure, and 
which has a hard bottom, assumes a different colour from 
what it has in dirty pools, many of the lateral scales being then 

of a coppery hue. In this case it is called Kundhna. pie 

Rohu, that most elegant of carps, called Rohit in Bengal, is 
here perhaps the most common fish ; but, lieing generally 
caught in dirty stagnant pools, it is seldom very good. 
Excellent Rohus are, however, sometimes procured from the 
river. No fish seems so much to have attracted the attention 
of the Brahmans. 
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Oblong crustAceous fishes ire in Tery great abundance 
through the whole course of the Ganges, and at Mungger 
those about the siie of a prawn are remarkably well tasted. 
Small crabs are common in the inundated lands. Insects 
are Tery troublesome and destructive. I have not however 
beard, that Locusts have ever been seen; on the south side 
of the Ganges the white ant (Diyak) is more destructive, 
than in any part, that I have ever been. In Gidhaur many 
heaps of earth, much larger than a native hut, were shown 
me as the remains of their work. Flying bugs are exceed- 
ingly troublesome. 

Honey bees are numerous in the woods, but no person 
makes a profession of gathering the honey or wax, nor is 
there any rent exacted. Many farmers, however, at idle 
times, collect both ; and usually present a part to their land- 
lord or his agents. The hill tribes gather a good deal of 
honey, which in general they eat ; hut those near the great 
road dispose of it to Europeans, to great advantage, under 
the pretence of giving presents. In the high parts of the 
district there are few or none of the shells, from whence lime 
is prepared. In the low lands they are in abundance, similar 
to those in Ronggopoor. 

Plants.— This district is an excellent field for a botanist, 
although the plants bear so great an affinity to those of the 
south of India, now best known to Europeans, that I have 
met with much less new matter than I did in the Ronggopoor 
district In most parts of this district the whole waste land 
is called Janggala, where covered with trees it is called Kat- 
ban, where covered with thick long grass reeds or bushes, 
especially tamarisks, it is called Bangjar, and where small 
bushes are thinly scattered, the waste is called Jhangti; but 
these terms are not applied with much accuracy, nor are the 
distinctions of great use. It is estimated, that there are 585 
square miles of inundated land occupied with reeds, bushes, 
and tree. 383 square miles of this are on the north side of 
the Ganges, and the greater part of the remainder is near 
that river. A large proportion is covered with tamarisks, 
about an equal quantity with reeds. A less share with stunted 
woods of the Kayar (Trees, No. 43), and about an equal 
quantity with rose trees, and finally the largest share is covered 
with very coarse bad grass. The woods may perhaps amount 
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to 70 square miles, exclusife of an equal quantity of rose 
trees, which do not rise to a height that can entitle them to 
be called woods, although the perversity of the English 
language requires that a bush bearing roses should be called 
a tree. 

In woods, thickets of bushes, and deserted villages, wliich 
have become totally wild, there are 1731 square miles of 
land sufficiently level for the plough, and there are 1146 
square miles of hills, that are covered with woods. Including 
the tamarisks we have therefore in all forests and thickets 
almost 8100 square miles. By far the greater part of these is 
kept in a very stunted condition by the following causes. 
In many places the species, that grows, never reaches to the 
siae of a tree, which is especially the case with the rose and 
tamarisk. In many places, especially on the hills, there is no 
soil capable of supporting large trees. This cause, however does 
not operate to a very great extent. Every year in spring the 
whole forests are burned. This destroys all rotten branches 
and leaves, and certainly tends greatly to improve the air, to 
keep open the country and to meliorate the pasture, but it no 
doubt checks the growth of the tree. It would indeed appear 
wonderful to any one, who saw the conflagration, at a time 
when every thing is parched like tinder, how any tree can 
escape destruction. It is supposed by muoy, that these fires 
are spontaneous. 

The extracting rosin from the Shorea robutta tree keeps 
a large proportion of that valuable timber in a very stunted 
condition, as the tree is always killed by the operation. This 
is a perfectly wanton abuse ; for a tree, if allowed to grow 
large, would give the rosin equally well, and when the rosin 
has ceased to flow, might be cut down with equal advantage, 
as if rosin had not been extracted. The extraction of 
Catechu is managed with as little economy. The people, not 
only before the trees have acquired an adequate sise, begin 
to cut them, but they even dig up the roots ; yet it is probable, 
that one square mile planted with the Mimosa, which yields 
this drug, if divided into flO equal portions, one of which 
should be cut every year, would supply 10 times the quantity, 
that Is now made in the country. The rearing the silk called 
Taaar keeps the trees employed in a stunted condition. Tbe 
soil Attest for the tree b a poor red cby, and the trees are so 

VOL. 11. L 
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pruned, that they are far from injuring the cropi, which here 
thrive best on such land, namely Sesamum and the pulse 
called Kurthi. A very few square miles, regularly planted 
with the proper trees, would supply 10 times the quantity 
now raised, and not one acre of it need be fallow, oftener than 
was necessary to prevent the soil from being exhausted. 

The Khajur in this district is an object of considerable 
importance. I have before noticed its great affinity to the 
Pheenix or date, and, after having compared the fruit and 
whole plant with the description in Koempfer, I am inclined 
to think, although it was considered by Linnaeus as forming 
a distinct genus, tliat it cannot even be called a distinct spe- 
cies, and does not differ so much from the date of Arabia as 
a crab apple does from a pippin. The ripe fruit is exceedingly 
sweet ; but is covered by so little pulp, that it would be unfit 
for preserving. The only difference 1 can observe is, that in 
the date the root is creeping, and sends up young shoots 
round the parent stock ; but such I have never observed in 
the Khajur. If such a want in the latter does not depend on 
neglect of cultivation, the species may be considered as dis- 
tinct, and there is no hope of improving our tree to an equality 
with that of Arabia, as no good date is there reared from 
seed ; but if by care young suckers could be procured, then 
by a selection of these from the best kinds, by copious water- 
ing and plentiful manure, the quality of the fruit might be 
improved, and we might have proper dates, which would be 
one of the greatest possible improvements on the hilly parts 
of India. 

A tree is fit for being cut when 10 years old, and lasts 
about years more, during which time, every other year, a 
notch is cut into the stem just under the new leaves that an- 
nually shoot from the extremity. The notches are made al- 
ternately on opposite sides of the stem. The upper cut is 
horizontal, the lower slopes gradually inward from a point at 
the bottom, until it meets the upper, and a leaf at this point 
collects into a pot the juice that exudes. The season com- 
mences about the beginning of October, and lasts until about 
the end of April ; after the first commencement, so long as 
the cut bleeds, a very thin slice is daily taken from the sur- 
face. In from two to seven days the bleeding stops, the tree 
is allowed an equal number of days rest, and is then cut 
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RgRin, giving daily two sers (88 s. w.) of juice. In the af- 
ternoon the men cut the trees and fasten the pots, and in the 
morning they carry the pots to the shop, where it is to be re- 
tailed, and a man can manage from 10 to IG trees. The juice 
when fresh is very sweet, with somewhat the flavour of the 
water contained in a young cocoa-nut. This is slightly bitter 
and astringent ; but at the same time has somewhat of a nau- 
seous smell. Owing to the coolness of the season it does not 
readily ferment. It is therefore collected in large pots, a 
little (y^h) old fermented juice is added, and it is exposed to 
the sun for about three hours, when the fermentation is com- 
plete, and it sells at 1 paysa part of a rupee) for the ser, 
which is nearly 1b. avoirdupoise. A man therefore should 
daily collect about 4 anas worth ; and his wages being 1 J ana, 
the retailer has anas a day on each man that he employs; 
but then he must pay the tax, amounting, so far as 1 could 
learn, to about one ana daily on each person employed, and 
he must also pay the rent on the trees, which usually amounts 
to i of the juice or 8 anas each tree for the season. A tree 
therefore gives annually about 64 sers of juice, or bleeds 
about S2 days. No sugar is made from the juice ; J ser or a 
pint of the fermented juice makes some people drunk, and 
few can stand double the quantity. Mata for sleeping on are 
made of the leaves, and arc reckoned the best used in the 
district 

The Tal or Tar is the Borasnut flabell^farmis^ usually 
called Palmira by the English. Its stem is seldom applied 
to use, although few materials are more valuable for making 
good thatched roofs. The leaves are never used for thatch, 
but are made into mats, on which people sleep, and which are 
next in quality to those made of the Khajur. They arc alio 
used as a kind of umbrella to keep ofl' rain. Although the 
juice is not so sweet as that of the Khajur, the wine, it is 
said, becomes stronger, and it ferments without addition, op 
without being exposed to the sun ; but this is probably owing 
to the heat of the season, as it begins to yield juice almut the 
middle of March, and the season lasts for two months. Trees 
maybe had which will bleed throughout the rainy se^, and 
the juice of such is used for fermenting bread. Thb palm is 
ofken planted, in rows, by the sides of roads, or rou^ new 
tanks; but by far the greater part springs spontaneously from 
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seed scattered by the animals, which eat the fruit. Neither 
it nor the Khajur would however appear to be native plants ; 
and, where found in the woods, may be always traced to 
former villages. The palm does not ^gin to flower until be- 
tween 25 and 40 years old, and lives to an indefinite but very 
extended old age, far beyond the recollection of man. After 
it be^ns to flower it continues ever afterwards at the proper 
season to yield juice, as it is the flowering stem (spadix) 
which is cut, and its bleeding seems to debilitate the tree no 
more than if the flowers or fruit had been allowed to form, 
which the operation prevents. Three times a day a thin slice 
is cut from the point of the unopened spadix, until it entirely 
withers, and a pot is kept constantly suspended under it. 
New spadices shoot in succession, so that the tree bleeds 
constantly for two months, beginning about the end of April ; 
and as 1 have said, a few straggling spadices occur through- 
out the rainy season. I think that in the account of Puraniya 
1 have mistaken the season in which this juice is extracted, 
which I should think must be the same in both districts. It 
must however be observed, that in Bhagulpoor it is only the 
male spadices which are cut ; but I am told, that after the 
fruit is ripe, in August or September, the female spadix may 
be cut, and would bleed without injuring the tree. A tree 
gives daily about 2 sers or 4} lbs. of juice, worth about 2 
paysas (each equal part of a rupee), that is, the tree, dur- 
ing the season, gives to the value of about 15 anas of Tari, 
and where cut for wine, each usually pays 8 anas to the 
landlord. 

The fruits of a numerous class of Indian TerminaUas are 
winged and dry, and I have no doubt that these kinds are of 
the same genus with the Chuncoa of America. Of these 1 
Imve in this district observed four kinds. The first and most 
important is the Asan of the natives, which Dr. Roxburgh in 
his MSS. calls TerminaUa alatapiiosa. Where allowed to 
remain undisturbed, it grows to be a very fine tree, with a 
remarkably straight stem, and may be known at a considera- 
ble distance by its bark being dark brown, and cut into small 
squares by deep notches, vertical and horixontal. The some, 
however, takes place in a kindred species, the Moti of Mysore. 
The bark of both is burned, and the ashes serve in place of 
lime to chew with betle. The wood is reckoned strong and 
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durable; and, although it does not take a polish, would for 
many purposes be very useful. Tl e chief use to which the 
tree is however applied is to rear the Tasar silk, of which I 
shall here give some account. The tree abounds chie6y in 
the part of the district that is situated east from the Chandan, 
and between that and the Rajmahal hills, and there occupies 
as large a space as the bamboo does towards the west The 
animal is reared by all castes, who inhabit these parts, but 
in general by the armed men employed under Ghatwals to 
preserve the peace of the country. With a view perhaps 
of securing the employment to themselves, they have esta- 
blished certain rules of purity, as they call it, which they 
allege are absolutely necessary ; and they allege, that any in- 
fringement would totally destroy the insect. V^'omen, who 
are best fitted for such a work, are entirely excluded from it 
as totally impure, nor arc they permitted to approach the 
place ; and while employed in this work, the men totally ab- 
stain from the company of their wives. Again most of the 
low vile castes are excluded by their appetites, abandoned to 
the gross impurity of animal food. The breeders eat spar- 
ingly, once a day, of rice cleaned without boiling, and sea- 
soned only with vegetables. They are considered also to 
preserve their purity by never employing the washerman nor 
barber. 

Concerning the method of procuring the seed cocoons, I 
found in the accounts of the natives the utmost difference. 
In Bangka it was stated, that the only goul seed was pro- 
cured from the forests, from whence the spontaneous cocoons 
were brought by people of wild tribes, were purchased by 
merchants, and distributed among those who rear the worms. 
From these cocoons three successive broods are reared, but 
those reared from the wild cocoons (Dhaba) are the best ; the 
others, Sarilian, Jarhan and Langga, gradually degenerate. 
At Tarapoor and Lakardewani it was stated tbat the kinds 
are quite distinct, that the good Tasar (Dhaba) is always 
reared from cultivated cocoons, some of which are preserved 
through the year for propagating the breed, and that the wild 
cocoons are only used for this purpose, when from accident 
and carelessness the proper seed is lost; and the Tasar, 
which these give, is always of an inferior quality, but is of 
two kinds, Sarihan and Langga, the last of which is very in- 
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ferior, tnd is seldom employed. Each kind, according to 
these people, breeds twice in the year. In Tyeiullahgunj 
again it was said, as in Bangka, that no seed was preserved 
through the year, that in the beginning of the season wild 
cocoons were procured, but that the silk which these gave 
was of inferior value, and that the cocoons of this brood were 
chiefly preserved for producing a second, of which the silk 
was of the best kind. These accounts are in direct opposi- 
tion to each other, nor can I take upon myself to assert which 
is true, or whether any of them is false, although I am in- 
clined to rely most on the account given in Lakardewani and 
Tarapoor ; but it may happen that such different practices 
really prevail, and that the influence of them on the quality 
of the silk is quite imaginary : for I would observe, that at 
Bhagulpoor ail the cocoons are usually sold indiscriminately 
as of the same value, and very often intermixed. The weavers 
indeed say, that there is a difference in the quality of cocoons, 
and that one kind (Dhaba) is more easily wound, and gives a 
larger quantity of silk, while the Sarihan produces ^ less, but 
it is of a better quality. The merchants who deal with the 
simple breeders endeavour probably to keep up distinctions, 
of which they avail themselves. They pay in advance for the 
whole, and give a very low price ; but they no doubt are offen 
defrauded by people who never fulfil their engagements. 

Among other ridiculous imaginations concerning the insects 
propagated, as I suppose, to impress the people with an idea 
of their purity, it is supposed that a Tasar female moth will 
not admit the embraces of a male of the same paternal family 
with herself. The breeders however very judiciously leave 
the whole adjustment of this delicate point to the discretion 
of the females. The seed cocoons are placed on a large flat 
basket ; and when the moths burst the cocoons, they are al- 
lowed to form such connections as they please. In from 15 
to 80 hours afterwards the males are thrown away, and from 
80 to 85 impregnated females are placed in a cylindrical 
basket with a narrow mouth, which is covered with leaves, 
and some leaves are laid on the bottom of the basket. In 
some places an earthen pot is preferred. On these leaves, in 
the course of the day, the females deposit their eggs, and are 
then thrown away, and the eggs are placed in small baskets 
made of the Bhela leaves. On the ninth day afterwards the 
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eggs are liatched ; and the baskets on which they are lying 
are put upon a tree, over the leaves of which the young in* 
•ecta immediately spread. When they have consumed these, 
the worms are removed to other trees, and in .IG day.s from 
being hatched they begin to spin. In 15 days this operation 
is completed, when all the young branches arc cut, and the 
cocoons are thus collected with very little trouble. The only 
operation at all troublesome is the removing the worms fn»iii 
one tree to another, and this might probably be avoided by 
putting no more worms at first on each tree than it should be 
able to maintain. The worms however must he watched, as 
crows and other birds and hornets are apt to destroy them. 
The whole space of time occupied by the two crops may be 
about five months, beginning about the first of July, and end- 
ing about the last of November. A great number of the 
cocoons preserved for seed burst, and these can only be sold 
for about half price. Those originally intended for sale are 
killed by being put in boiling water, and then dried in the 


sun 


In procuring food for these worms, the only trouble is 
to select a piece of ground on which the Asan tree gro^s, 
intermixed with few others. These latter, and all bushes 
ought to be removed, and all the large branches of the asan 
tree should be lopped near the stem, and young shoots per- 
mitted to grow ; for these produce large succulent leaves fit 
for the worm. The worms are only applied to the same tree 
once in the two years, a whole year being necessary to allow 

the new shoots to grow. - . 

The Bassia, mentioned in my accounts of Dmajpoor and 
Puraniya, is found in great quantities, both entirely wild, and 
allowed to grow like the palms, in a half-wild state, near the 
viUages on the akirt* of the forest. In the wilder parts it m 
caUed Mahul, but in the purer Hindi dialect its "«•"* » 
Mahuya. It does not grow in any part of the district that 
belonged to the province of Bengal, and ont e nort si e o 
the liner there are only a very few trees. T le assia 8™** 
to be a very 6ne spreading tree; and thinly scattered over 
the poorer fields of a red soil, where it srems to thrive best, 
it. dtede by no means injure, the crop, of Seremum or pulse, 
which are Lie that thrive best on such soils. The timter 
gives tolerable planks, that are commonly used for making 
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doon and window shutters, because, from being preserved, 
the trees grow to a large size. The ripe kernels are eaten 
like almonds, hut are not good. They also give an oil, four 
sers of kernels yielding one of oil. After being dried in the 
sun for some days, the kernels are beaten in a mortar, and 
then put in a common oil mill and pressed. In cold weather 
the oil is thick like Ghiu ; but in hot it becomes liquid. In 
most parts it is only used for the lamp, having a bitter dis- 
agreeable flavour ; but amidst the forests the poor use it in 
cookery, and take out the bitter taste by boiling the oil, and 
while boiling, by sprinkling it with a little water. It is not 
sold, the poor who use it, make it on their own account. 
The most important part of the tree is its flower, which falls 
during the morning, after having expanded in the evening. 
These flowers being succulent, resemble round berries, and 
are filled with a thickish sweet juice, which would not be very 
disagreeable, had it not an uncommonly strong narcotic smell, 
worse perhaps than even that of hemp. Deer, however, 
monkies, and other animals, are very fond of these flowers ; 
so that the trees, where proper care is taken, require to be 
watched. The ground under the tree should be smoothed, 
so that the flowers may every morning be collected by sweep- 
ing. The flowers are spread on mats, or on a piece of 
cleared ground, and dried in the sun, and are then fit for 
sale. A tree gives from 5 to 30 sers (80 s. w.) or about 
from 10^ to 61 lbs. of dried flowers; but at Mallipoor it was 
alleged that were care taken to exclude deer and monkies, 
double this quantity might be procured. Formerly, it is 
said, the flowers were wont to be sold at the tree for from 
6 to 3 mans, or from about 4^ to 2ii6 lbs. a rupee ; but in 
the year 1810-11 at Bangka, close to the forests, they sold 
at 1} manf and in 1811-12, at Mungger, they rose to 1 man, 
while 1 i man is there considered as the common price. In 
most places no rent is taken for these trees, in others a trifle 
of a rupee for from 16 to 25 trees is demanded, and little or 
no attention is paid to preserving them, but the increase of 
price will probably produce a greater care. 

The principal use of the Mahuya flowers is for distillation, 
of which an account will be afterwards given ; but they are 
also used in diet. People in easy circumstances, as a luxury, 
fry the fresh flowers in butter, after they have been boiled 
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in R little water to dryness. In the southern parts of the 
district the poor are compelled to derive from this flower a 
portion of their ordinary nourishment. In common years, for 
about five months, they use partly grain, partly the Mahuya ; 
but for four or five days in the month they eat the seed of 
Sakuya. In times of scarcity ts of their whole subsistence 
is derived from the Mahuya, from the Sakuya, j't from 
the Odail root, and frotn grain. A few other substitutes 
are used, as will be afterwards mentioned ; but to no con- 
siderable extent. All these substitutes are very inferior to 
grain, and the people, feeding even on the Mahuya, which is 
the best, become weak and sickly. The fresh Mahuya 
flowers are boiled in a little water to dryness, and form a 
pulp, which is eaten cold with a little boiled pulse, if this can 
be procured. The dried flowers are boiled to dryness, and 
then beaten to a paste, which is eaten with some parched 
seed of Sesamum, if this can be afforded ^ 

The Kend is one of the most common trees in the district, 
and has a very strong affinity to the Tupru of Mysore, but 
neither seems to have been described in such works as I 
possess. The fruit is eaten, and, when ripe, is said to be 
good ; but it is generally brought green to market ; and, to 
render it eatable, must be heated in a pot covered with 
embers. The tree flowers in June, and the fruit is not ripe 
until April. The common timber has the same qualities 
with that of Makar-Kend ; but both, when allowed to grow 
large, produce a black heart, which is called Abnus (Ebenus). 
The Kumbhi of Mungger, and Kumbir of the southern 
woods, or Pelou of the Horiui Maladaricus, is pretty com- 
mon. The cabinetmakers of Mungger employ it for boxes. 
It takes a polish, is of a mahogany colour, well veined, and 
is not very heavy. It docs not resist damp, and splits with 
the sun; but, if kept dry, is pretty durable. Its fruit pos- 
sesses a saponaceous quality. Its timber was formerly used 
for making the drums of the sepoy corps, and it is employed 
for wooden hoops. It is very flexible, and, on exposure to 
the weather, does not split. 

The Kalamba Nembu of Mungger has oval notched leaves, 
generally blunt. The petioles are slightly winged. The fruit 
is oblong, but thicker towards the point, which is sharper than 
towards the stem, and is marked with many obtuse longi- 
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tadinal ingles. It grows as large at the Jamiri, ripens in 
NorembeTi and has a fine acid juice. The Kama Nembu 
of Mongger has seldom any thomsi the leams are generally 
long, egg-shaped, sharp pointed, and slightly notched. The 
petioles ham a large wing. The fimit is as large as a citron, 
is shaped like a pear, but rather sharp at both ends, and is 
Tery rough. The juice is agreeably acid. It seems to come 
Tery near the lAmo taurinus of Rumph. In the plant of 
Rumph, however, the juice is corrosive, and unfit for eating, 
which is by no means the case with ours ; but Rumph’s plant 
is in a state of nature, and ours is cultivated, which may 
account for this difference. The Naranggi of Mungger is 
the AmrantUim rinense minus of Rumph (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. fi, page 118). It is a small sweet orange, the rind of 
which, when ripe, separates spontaneously from the succulent 
part About the villages, a species of CedreUa is much 
esteemed by the cabinetmakers, and takes a fine polish. 
The flowers are used as a yellow dye. 

The Galgal of Msllepoor is in spring a very beautiful plant, 
being covered all over with large yellow flowers, without 
leaves. It approaches very near to the genus, called Stewartia 
by botanists, but its seed is wrapt in a kind of cotton. Its 
wood is in no request The sandal tree is found near some 
monuments of saints, at Bhagulpoor, and in the common dia- 
lect of the place is called by the same name exactly, which the 
English use. I am assured by a native workman of Mungger, 
that some years ago a tree of this kind grew near Pirpahar 
in that vicinity, and, having reached to about a span in dia- 
meter, was cut, and found to possess a very good quality. 
This is exactly the same tree with the sandal of Malabar, 
which by modem botanists has been called Sirium myrti- 
foUismi idthough it no doubt is the tree which gives the most 
common and valuable sandal of commerce. The pomegranate 
is common. The apple-tree grows in a few gardens, and 
produces apples, little larger than a nutmeg, and not abso- 
lutely so bad as crabs. In the gardens of Europeans the 
pead is coihmon, and there are a few in those of the natives. 
It l^'iio means tMves so well as in Bengal. It is too late of 
ripening, so that the showers of spring usually rot one side, 
whfle the other is green. 

The Khayer, or Mimosa Caieehm of this district, exactly 
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resemblei that which 1 saw in Ava, and differs in a tew 
trifling particulars from the tree of Morang, which gives a 
similar drug. The wood is of no use, except as yielding 
this extract, and in this district the roots st^ein as much used 
as the stems. The number of trees is very great, esiiecially 
in arid barren places, in which chiefly it seems to delight; 
but it is here very rare to And a tree of it so thick as the 
arm, which would seem to imply, that the quantity of Ca- 
techu prepared was very considerable. The Catechu made 
here is very inferior to that of Morang, owing partly to the 
slovenly manner in which it is prepared, and partly to a 
general practice of adulteration. The chips are boiled in 
small earthen pots, until the Catechu is extracted, and the 
decoction is then inspissated in a separate vessel, and poured 
thin on a bed of leaves, where it is allowed to dry. It is 
then beaten in a mortar with a little warm water, and formed 
into balls, during which operation, a kind of earth, called 
Makar Mati, afterwards mentioned, is generally added to 
about one-fourth of the whole weight. A little called Papri 
is made into small cakes, without adulteration. The people 
work from Kartik to Piialgun (middle of October to middle 
of March), but an interruption of two months at least arises 
from the rice harvest, so that each man may make S mans or 
270 lbs., worth to him G rs., and to the exporter 18. The 
maker pays a rent of 4 anas a year, one-half for permission 
to cut Khayer, and one-half for permission to cut flre-wood. 
1350 men make about 4000 mans of Catechu. The wood of 
the Babar is much sought after for carts, especially for the 
naves of wheels. The gum is sold by druggists. 

The Bauhtnia purpurea is a small tree of little use, but is 
exceedingly ornamental ; the flowers before they expand, are 
used as a common vegetable. The Butea frondosa is very 
common in the woods on both sides of the Ganges, wherever 
the soil is rich and moist, without being liable to inundation. 
Its bark is beaten to a kind of oakum, which is used for 
caulking boats. Its timber is useless. In the woods it is 
reckon^ the best tree for rearing the Lac insect 

The Satsal is reckoned the most valuable timber in the 
district, and is that chiefly employed by the cabinet makers 
of Mungger. The timber admits of a good polish, resembles 
very dark mahogany, and is durable. In the forests of this 
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district the Bhela or Semicarpus is abundant. It is sup- 
posedi that some people if they approach this tree, are liable 
to sores and humours; but the opinion is accompanied by 
seTeral ridiculous circumstances, which render the whole sus- 
picious. The fruit is sold in the markets as a medicine, and 
for staining linen. The timber is only applied to the most 
coarse purposes. 

The mango has been extended beyond all reasonable 
bounds, so that the produce of a bigah (one-third of an acre) 
planted with these trees, and containing perhaps 20, is not 
in general estimated at more than 2 or 2i rs. In general the 
fruit is very bad, and it is late of ripening, so that the season 
is short. Much of the ripe juice is preserved by drying 
it in the sun. This preserve is here called Amawat. Green 
mangoes are also preserved by cutting and drying them in 
the sun; this preserve is called Khatai. A few are made 
into Achar; when green they are split, stuffed with salt, 
mustard and aniseed, and then put in mustard-seed oil. The 
wood is in much request for packing-boxes, doors, chests, 
and other coarse work, but notwithstanding the numerous 
plantations, and that there are many old trees of great size, 
the wood can scarcely be procured, as the Zemindars, espe- 
cially about Mungger, will not consent to their being cut. In 
this district mats are seldom, if ever, made of the stems of 
Cyperi or ScirpL 

The Chehar or Tehar is perhaps the greatest twining tree 
(Ftfnif iilvetirts, Rumph.) of India, often exceeding a foot in 
diameter, and involving many trees in its grasp. It is a spe- 
cies of Baubinia, of which I find no traces in authors. The 
legumes are roasted in the ashes, and the beans eaten. The 
leaves, being very large, serve as platters ; and strips of the 
bark are used for ropes and bow-strings. The mountaineers 
eat wild yams (Dioscoreas) ; but such are not in use at 
Mungger. 

The BtUea euperba, in spring is the greatest ornament of 
the forest. The seeds give an oil, which among the forests 
is used both for the lamp, and for anointing the body. They 
are parched before the oil is expressed. The Lac insect is 
sometimes reared on it. The bark is used for ropes, &c. 

Minerals.— The country respecting its minerals, may be 
divided into five remarkable spaces. Ist. The Riqmahal 
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range of hills, extending from a little below Kahalgtng to 
Udhawanala along the Ganges, and from thence south to the 
extremity of the district 2nd, The Mungger range, begin- 
ning with a narrow point at that fortress, and stretching 
towards the south into the Ramgar district; but from its 
centre it sends towards the east a long chain, which is of the 
same nature, and reaches to Jathaurnath. The hills of Gid- 
haur are of exactly the same mineral appearances. iSrd. The 
space included between the two former ranges, and south 
from the above-mentioned chain, that is sent east from the 
Mungger hills. 4th. The space north from the same chain, .'^tli. 
The space on the north side of the Ganges, which consists 
entirely of earth and clay, and in this part of the report 
requires little or no attention ; as it dillers in nothing re- 
markable from the adjacent parts of Puraniya already des- 
cribed. 1 may only observe, that there, as well as in most 
low parts of the district, a black clay lit for the potter s wheel 
is abundant, and in many parts the vessels made of such are 
strong, and considered as preferable to those made of the 
reddish or yellowish clays, that are most commonly found in 
the higher parts of the district; this, however, 1 believe 
depends on its containing small siliceous pebbles ; where it 
contains none of these, the black clay makes very brittle ware. 

It is not to be imagined that these divisions are exactly 
defined by certain lines, which separate totally the produc- 
tions most peculiar to each from those belonging to another 
division ; such exactitude is never observed in the works of 
nature ; but in the mineral productions of each division there 
is R great predominance of certain minerals, although detached 
portions of the minerals of another division arc occasionally 
interspersed. 

Minerals of the Rajmahal cluster of hills , — This is the 
only part in India where I have seen a great mass of stony 
matter disposed in horizontal strata; nor is it everywhere 
ill these hills that this position can be traced ; it is chiefly 
observable on their higher parts. There it may be in general 
traced, wherever any considerable excavations have been 
made, or wherever there arc abrupt precipices. Such how- 
ever are not common ; for although the hills are st^p, they 
arc not broken by great rocks ; and the stones by which their 
surface is covered, are generally small detached masses. 
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Towards the roots of the hills, again in many places the rocks 
are absolutely devoid of visible stratification. 

The great mass of these hills consists of what appears to 
me to be the variety of Trap, called Whinttone in Turton*s 
translation of the Sy sterna Naturae, (vol. 7, p. 127) ; although 
I am not clear, that it is not a compact lava, (vol. 7, p. 128), 
between which stones I know of no proper limit. It is found 
in detached masses on the bank of the river at Rajmahal and 
Sakarigali ; but both there, and in most other places^ no ap- 
pearance of stratification can be observed. Its horizontal 
disposition may however be very clearly discerned at the iron 
mine near Partapoor, in the division of Fayezullahgunj, where 
it forms the horizontal floor and roof, between which the ore 
is contained. 

Very nearly allied to the above is what is called hornblende 
in mass, which diflers chiefly in being much softer, although 
it still retains a great degree of toughness, and resists the 
action of the air much longer. It takes a tolerable polish, 
although inferior to that of marble, with which however it is 
often confounded. On account of the ease, with which it is 
wrought, and of its durability, this stone is in great request 
among the natives. At Paingti it is found in rounded masses 
immersed in a soft substance, evidently consisting of the less 
durable parts of a rock of the same nature, now gone to decay. 
In some places this rotten mass has lost all traces of its ori- 
gin, and has become a deep red soil, in which masses of the 
hornblende are found imbedded. Masses of several feet in 
diameter and quite sound might he procured ; but the natives 
content themselves with smaller ones, which they cut into the 
stones on which they grind the materials for making curry, 
and many other substances. On the hill named Taruya, near 
Paingti, has been a quarry of this stone, from which great 
quantities have been taken, it is said during the Mogul go- 
vernment. The place is conveniently situated, and very fine 
masses might be procured for building, no part of the rock 
having as yet decayed. 

The two stones hitherto described, whin and hornblende, 
were by Wallerius classed together and called homstone 
{Lapii eameus), and both the arrangement and nomenclature 
seem excellent, as both stones possess great toughness with- 
out being very hard, and as their colour resembles that of a 
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black liorn. Modern mineralogists, however, in the progress 
of their science, which seems both in arrangement and des- 
cription to be retrograde, have applied the name lu)rnslone 
to other minerals, which have little or no resemblance to lionT. 
and which are flint in the mass or rock. At Sakarignli. chise 
by the edge of the water in the winter, is a curious horizontal 
layer of this stone not above a foot wide, but exceedingly 
difficult to break. It is filled with tlio cxuvi.T of a fern. It 
is divided by fissures into rhomboidal masses, from (i to lii 
inches in diameter. 

A substance, which naturalists include among tlic clays, 
but called Khari by the natives, is very generally difluseil 
through these hills, and several quarries of it have been, and 
still are wrought When perfect, it is a substance somewhat 
like chalk, but is not calcareous. W'oinen in many parts eat 
it, when breeding, as in Bengal they eat baked clay, and 
some of it for this purpose is exported to Moorsludabad. 
Boys when taught to write, rub it with water into u white 
liquid, with which they form letters on a blackboard. Native 
painters and gilders cover with this liquid the wooden work, on 
which they are about to operate. The best Khari is white, 
and although little harder than chalk, seems to he formed of 
siliceous stones in a state of change. Among these hills 1 
have found no specimens of the flinty hornstone, yet I think 
it probable, that formerly much has existed, for every where 
there abounds a kind of imperfect Khari, which to sight has 
every external appearance of the real kind, but is too hard 
for use, and in fact is in an intermediate state between the 
proper Khari and flinty hornstone. Farther in a piece of this 
imperfect Khari, which I found on the road between Sripoor 
and Majhuya, are evident traces of vegetable impressions, 
which serves to connect its origin with that of the hornstone 
of Sakarigati above mentioned. Still farther in some pieces 
of imperfect Khari, I can trace the gradations from that stone 
to a kind of granular quartxose concrete, very common in these 
hills. Although the best Khari is white, yet much of a proper 
softness, as well as of the hard and improper kind, consists of 
various parallel layers of different colours, sometimes plane, 
at others very curiously waved. The colours are white, red 
and dirty yellow. 

On a hill called Kharipahar, the farthest south on the 
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range, now described, is by far the best quarry. It is covered 
by a horizontal stratum of stone about three feet thick, under 
which it extends to an unknown depth ; hut in their operations 
the people have not exceeded six or seven feet. It is disposed 
in vertical plates from one to three inches thick, and separated 
by an ochraceous matter, among which 1 observed traces of 
mosses. The plates run north and south, and are of various 
shades of white, but the whitest and softest alone are selected 
for market, and freed from ferruginous matter. This Khari 
seems to he what naturalists call a porcelain clay, and of very 
fine quality, and perhaps as ballast might he sent with ad- 
vantage to Europe. This quarry has been long wrought; 
and although situated on a hill belonging to the southern 
tribe of Mountaineers, and cultivated by them, has been con- 
sidered as the property of the Virhhum Rajas, and on the 
sale of their estate went, as a separate lot, to Lala Gourhari, 
who pays for it 29 rupees a year. He sometimes has wrought 
it on his own account, and sometimes has let it to a manager. 
Whoever works it, gives to the hill people, who quarry, 21 
Sers of rice for each ox-load of Mans, and this he sells at 
Moorshedahad for about 1 J r. He annually digs about 1000 
mans (58|S s.w. a ser), each weighing rather more than 60 
pounds. 

About three miles farther north, on a hill called Porgang, 
is another quarry of Khari, which 1 did not see. When 1 
was in the vicinity, in Dec. 1810, it had been only lately dis- 
covered, and for about six months, during which .500 mans 
had been procured. At Mansa Chandi, a small hill near 
Phutkipoor, was a mine of Khari, which had been dug from 
a kind of sloping gallery running through a curious argillaceous 
stone, that will he afterwards mentioned ; hut the deity of 
the hill, about 40 years ago, was supposed to have taken 
offence at the people prying into her secrets and the work 
was stopt 

On the hill called Gadai Tunggi at no great distance from 
the above, and belonging to the northern tribe of Moun- 
taineers, is a fine quarry, now wrought. The hill forms the N£. 
comer of the range overlooking Rajmahal, and consists mostly 
of whin, hut the surface in some places is covered with shaggy 
fragments, that appear to me to have undergone the action 
of fire. The Khari is only covered by red earth from 18 to 
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24/ feet thick. Through this earth the workmen dig a sloping 
passage, open above, and perhaps four feet wide, until they 
reach the Khari, when they dig a gallery into this substance, 
and take out as mucli as is wanted. Every year this must 
be repeated ; as in the rainy season the water fills up the 
passage, and brings down the roof. A merchant hires the 
hill people to work, and, on account of the risk, gives them 
four anas a day. The Khari here is softer, and more unctuous 
than at Kharipahar, and being mostly in layers of different 
colours, is chiefiy used as a medicine. In fact it is what 
naturalists call Bole, or perhaps Lemnian clay ; for in water 
it does not fall to powder. On one piece 1 saw somewhat 
like the appearance of a bivalve shell, but, if such, it was so 
much decayed, as to render its nature uncertain. 

The last quarry, that I shall mention is on the hill called 
Modiram, which is a little south from Kahalgang, and forms 
the north-western extremity of the range, which 1 am now 
describing. This quarry is a porcelain clay, being of a less 
unctuous quality than the last ; but on being put into water, 
it falls instantly to powder. It is not however so pure as that 
of Kharipahar, being less white ; but its colour is an unifonn 
pale ash, nor is it intermixed with ferruginous matter between 
the layers ; and being close to the river, its price at Calcutta 
might be a trifle. It has l)een wrought in two places, pretty 
high up the hill. The stratum in each has Iwen from three 
to four feet thick, perfectly horizontal, and extending into the 
hill for an unknown length. Tlie roof and floor in both are 
imperfect harsh Khari. The natives dug into the quarry, 
without leaving pillars, to support the roof, until that fell. 
About three years ago, they went to the upper quarry, now 
wrought, and have made a large excavation, perhaps 20 feet 
each way, and they will continue to enlarge it, until the roof 
falls, when they will look for some other place. The leaving 
pillars to support the roof, is a mystery far beyond their 
present attainments in the art of mining; and, when men- 
tioned, was received with numerous frivolous objections. 

Very nearly allied to the above Khari, and frequently 
indeed forming alternate layers in the same mass, of the more 
imperfect kinds, is the strong substance called by the natives 
Geru, which differs only from Keddle in being harder. It 
has not been found in larger masses, and is in general so much 
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intermixed with matters of another colour, to which it firmly 
adheres, that it is never sought after in quarries. Small 
fragments, that are found scattered in the beds of torrents, 
and which, in the progress of decay have been separated 
from the other matters, with which they were united, are 
sometimes collected near Kharipahar, and used as a paint, 
for which they seem well fitted. 

I have already said, that some of these Kharis probably 
owe their origin to sand-stones, and of these there are in this 
district a great many. Some are horizontal, and of these 
some seem to be composed of the debris of siliceous rocks 
united together, partly without any visible intermediate 
cement, as on the ascent to Kharipahar, and partly by a 
cementing matter, in which little masses of quartz are thickly 
interspersed, as the stratum, which covers the quarry of Khari 
on the same hill : others again seem to be the mere sand of 
the river united by some unknown process of nature, as at 
low water mark under the hill at Paingti. In other sand-stones 
however there is no appearance of stratification, horizontal 
or vertical ; and such seem to me to be granitic rocks in a 
state of decay. The various stages may be traced at Pathar- 
ghat, under the temple of Bateswar, and the most complete 
specimen may be observed on the Pirpahar, which is a few 
miles above Rajmahal. 

Sand-stones in many parts of the world form the best 
material for building ; but in this district, so far as can be 
judged, from, what appears on the surface, they arc of little 
or no use. The only one, that seems to have been wrought, 
is on the face of the hill above Patharghat, where the edge 
of a horizontal stratum of concrete siliceous stone has been 
smoothed, and carved with numerous figures, ])robably of 
considerable antiquity. The stone is certainly very ill fitted 
for sculpture ; but seems to resist the weather, and probably 
would answer well in building. A stone of a similar nature, 
but much more perfect, is found on the summit of Kangres- 
warikatok, which I take to be the crater of an extinguished 
volcano ; but its situation is too distant from water carriage 
to admit of its being used. Besides the granites and vertical 
strata in a state of decay, 1 must mention, that under the 
northern and southeni extremities of this range, at Pathar- 
ghata and Kharipahar, there is large grained grey granite 
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with blackmicaceoui or thorliceoui spou. At Pathargltsta 
the rock is washed by the Ganges, and fine nuisses might no 
doubt be procured. In the very southern extremity of the 
division, on the Duyarka river, is a fine rock of solid granitel 
consisting of black shorl with many small specks of white quarts. 
It may be doubted however, whether any of the primitive 
rocks form a part of this eastern range, as they are found just 
on its extremities, and may belong to adjacent mineral 
structures. 

I here observed several breccias, with an argillaceous 
cement, containing rounded nodules of different kinds. One 
of these was in the bottom of the cavity in Kangreswarikatok, 
a place, which I take to have been the crater of a vcdcano. 
Another was on the hills between Phutkipoor and Masaa 
Chandi, which consists chiefly of what appears evidently to 
nm to be a slaggy matter, that has undergone the action of fire ; 
but, before I proceed to treat further on such slags, I must 
observe, that south from Mansa Chandi^ at Jajpoor on 
the borders of Virbhum and Murshedabad, th(*re is a hilb 
which consists chiefly of a clay readily cut with a knife ; but 
which on exposure to air becomes somewhat hard, and is 
evidently of the same nature with the brickstone of Malabar, 
which 1 have described in niy account of Mysore. It is how- 
ever vastly inferior in quality. This clay has a very strong 
resemblance to the slaggy stone of Mansa Chandi, and some 
parts of it, that have hardened into stone, are scarcely 
distinguishable, except by wanting the slaggy appearance. 
They must however be considered as a kind of breccia, as they 
contain certain ferruginous nodules in an argillaceous cement* 
To return to the slaggy matter, which I consider as having 
undergone the action of volcanic fire; I cannot say, that I 
saw it any where, very decidedly, forming great masses like 
currents of lava; but on a great many places, I found it in 
detached blocks lying on the surface ; such as on Pi^ahar 
near Rajmahal, on Chaundipahar, on the road between Snpoor 
and Majhurya, and on different parts of Kangreswankatok, 
which 1 consider as the old crater. On Mansa Chandi and 
Gadai Tunggi, I am inclined to think, that the masses were 
united into solid rocks; but, without digging, that could not 
be ascertained. On the edge of what I took to be the crater 
of SLangreswarikatok, I found a stone, which appeared to me 
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to be volcanic sand conglutinated ; and the resemblance 
between this stone, and the siliceous concrete, that is often 
incumbent on the Khari, is very strong. This, together with 
the circumstance of the vein of Khari contained in the slag of 
Mansa Chandi, seem to imply an extension of the operations 
of fire over the whole of this mineral division of the district. 

1 have said, that Kangreswarikatok, on the western ex- 
tremity of this range towards Parsanda, appears to me to have 
been the crater of a volcano. It is a conical hill about 300 
feet in perpendicular height, and very steep on all sides. On 
reaching the summit you find, that it consists of a great 
cavity surrounded by a thin ledge, and descending to very 
near the level of the plain. The ledge now is of unequal 
heights, having in some places given way, especially towards 
the east, where a gap, about 30 yards wide at the bottom, 
gives access from the outer plain with very little ascent, and 
allows the water from the cavity to escape. Towards the sum- 
mit the inner surface of the ledge consists of abrupt rocks, 
but the bottom is filled with the debris of the portions of the 
ledge, that have fallen. Much slaggy matter is to be found 
both on the outside of the hill, and in the bottom of the 
cavity. 

I was informed by Isfundiyar Khan, a fine young man, 
assistant to the Suzawul, who manages the hill tribes, that 
about five years ago he heard of a smoke, that isued from a 
hill named Chapar Bheta, about seven coss SB. from 
Karariya. He visited the place, which was not hollow, and 
consisted, as usual of earth mixed with a great many frag- 
ments of stone. In the day it was not luminous ; but a thin 
smoke issued continually from a space about 8 or 10 cubits 
in diameter. He heard, that in the night it was luminous, but 
he did not see it in that state. On throwing wood upon the 
hot place, in a few minutes it took fire. These appearances 
continued for about three years, and then stopped. 

In this range of hills I saw no traces of pyrites, coal, nor 
other inflammable substance. 1 have however been informed, 
that at Motijharna, on the hills near Sakarigali, there is a 
stratum of coal ; but this information I also received long after 
I had been in the vicinity, and from a person, on the accuracy 
of whose accounts, I had several opportunities of knowing, 
that no reliance could be placed. Besides the slaggy detached 
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massesi that are scattered over the surface of this mineral 
range, there are two other classes of sporadic bodies, that 
are very common, not on the higher hills, so far as I saw, but 
at their roots, or on very low hills, or very often on the plains, 
that are interposed. 

The first of these sporadic masses, that I sb.all mention, arc 
siliceous, and are usually found scattered over surfaces, in- 
termingled with fragments of whin, slag and imperfect Khari, 
and I suspect owe their origin to these bodies under a fusing 
heat. I found them at the bottom of Gadai, Tunggi, and 
Chaundi, near the iron mine of Partapoor, but above all on 
the road from Sripoor to Majhuu, for almost the whole of its 
extent, which is about 14 miles, just in the centre of the 
northern part of this mineral range. Many transitions, or 
intermediate states, between the three substanres, to which 
1 have above alluded, and the more perfect siliceous nodules 
may, I think, be observed. When jHifect, they are more or 
less diaphanous, or even transparent, and many of them are 
crystallized. Some of their substances arc uniform, others 
are in various coloured layers, but in general without the 
smallest interruption of continuity. These layers are some- 
times parallel, sometimes concentric, and sev(*ral nodules with 
concentric layers are often included in one mass. Many of 
the masses are covered with stellated pits, as it lliey had 
formerly been corals ; but the crystallized internal structure 
of some, that are thus pitted on the surface, seems t(» prove, 
that the appearance is not owing to the impression of animal 
exuvie. The crystals are very various. In general they are 
clusters covering the surface ; hut in others they are confined 
between parallel plates ; while in others^ they slioot froiii the 
inner surface of a smooth cylinder, and fill its cavity ; finally 
in others they form through the substance of the nodule very 
curious angular cavities. 

The other kind of sporadic masses, scattered on the 
surface of this mineral tract, is calcareous, and consists of 
nodules called Gbanggat. In some places these nodules arc 
small, lie on the surface, so as to cover it entirely, and prevent 
vegetation. In others they arc imbedded at some depth in a 
thick red soil, through which they are scattered at various 
depths. Their surface is white, and very irregular, and their 
shape is very various, often branching out like corals. They 
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are exceedingly hard, and within of a compact structure, and 
are entirely similar to the calcareous nodules found in the 
soutli of India, which I have described in my account of 
Mysore. In the interior of the district they are generally 
found on the surface ; but towards the banks of the Ganges 
are most usually immersed in the earth, and in both are used 
for making lime ; but it is of an inferior quality, and is not 
white nor fit for the outside plaster, with which walls are 
encrusted ; but answers well enough for mortar to connect 
the bricks. On the hills of Paingti and Sakarigali considerable 
quantities are burned. 

This calcareous matter seems to me to be a kind of tufa, 
and to have been once in a soft state. On these detached 
nodules indeed no impressions can be traced, and there is 
strong reason to think that they are now forming, as it is 
alleged by the workmen, that the same earth from which 
they have been taken, after a lapse of some years, is found to 
contain hew ones. But farther, the very same calcareous 
substance, of which these nodules consists, is found in very 
large solid masses, in which it seems to have flowed over the 
surface of the stony matter, and to have involved many de- 
tached portions, or to have lodged on the surface of a rock, 
into the crevices and pores of which it has penetrated, so 
that the two masses cohere. The external surface of such 
masses is as unequal as of that of the nodules, and resembles 
that of some corals. 

At Paingti two very distinct kinds of this tufa in mass may 
be traced. One exactly resembles the stone of Manihari des- 
cribed in my account of Puraniya, and which, when I wrote 
that, I considered as a porphyry changed into calcareous 
matter ; and in fact it so exactly resembles the argillaceous 
breccia found in the hills south-west from Phutkipoor, that 1 
have very little doubt of its having been once of a similar 
nature. In this are involved many masses of the hornblende 
in mass, which I have mentioned as constituting the greater 
part of the hills near Paingti. The masses of hornblende ure 
of various sizes, from that of an apple to that of the head, 
and have been rounded by the progress of decay, before 
involved in the calcareous mass. The other kind of solid 
calcareous mass found at Paingti consists of the common 
tufa, involving |icbbles of vanoiis natures, but mostly of the 
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Genii or indurated reddle, that I have formerly mentioned. 

At Patharghat, again the same calcareous substance has 
flowed over a stratum of the red concrete sandy matter men- 
tioned as found there, and entering its crevices, has united 
with it into one mass. 

This calcareous matter at Paingti has also formed a very 
different substance from the above-mentioned tufa, or at least 
has in decay suffered a great change of appearance, forming 
a friable granular substance ; but it retains traces to show 
that it has formerly resembled that, which I suppose to have 
been changed from the argillaceous breccia. This is a very 
considerable mas<«, into which the cave under the old Mudur- 
sah, described in the topography, has been dug. 

In this portion of the district the quantity of metallic matter 
in the form of ore is not very considerable, and it is iron 
alone that has been dis^'o^ered, I'he richest mines of Virb- 
i.um are close adjacent to its south-east side, and probably 
arc connected with it in mineral aflinity, for mines were for- 
merly wrought at Virkati in Suttangunj, and at Kalidaspoor 
in Ambar, both on the eastern side of this division; but 
these have been abandoned, and arc now entirely choked, so 
as to be inaccessible. The former were situated in .i stratum 
strongly resembling the indurated day of Jaypoor above- 
mentioned ; and at Jaypoor 1 found plates of iron ore, forming 
a mass contiguous to that clay, and separated from each other 
by argillaceous matter strongly impregnjited with iron. They 
are not attracted by the magnet, have a somewhat conchoidal 
fracture, very fine compact grain, no lustre, a very dark red- 
dish brown colour, and red streak. 

The finest iron mine in the district is on the hill named 
Ramkol, a little south from Pantapoor, which 1 have already 
had frequently occasion to mention ; but this also has been 
abandoned, from the slothfulncss of the people. The mine 
is a horizontal stratum, some way up the hill, running to an 
unknown extent between two solid masses of whin or ^p, 
which compose the hffl. Tlie stratum of ore was uid to have 
been about seven feet perpendicular thickness; but, having 
been wrought exactly in the same manner as the qu«^ ot 
Khan on Modiram, the roof has fallen, and the exact dimen- 
sions cannot be ascertained. The whin immediately adjacent 
to the ore is decayed, or as the natives not unaptly say, is 
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deadi which rendered the precaution of pillars still more ne- 
cessary. The ore is of two natures. In the upper part of 
the stratum it is softest as in a state of decay, u called Laliya, 
and is attracted by the magnet. In the under part it is harder, 
is called Kariya, and is not attracted. This is said to be the 
best ore, although it would appear to be specifically lighter, 
and should therefore contain least metal. Both are black 
with a common lustre, and contain small grains and dots, 
which to me give an appearance of its having undergone 
fusion. This is probably the only mine in the district which 
Europeans would consider worth working. 

In this part of the district, as well as in the third of its 
mineral divisions, there is a very common appearance, which 
I think may possibly arise from ferruginous vapours issuing 
from the ear^. In certam places all the fragments of stone 
and pebbles, that are lying on the surface of the earth, are 
covered with a kind of brownish enamel, quite thin and super- 
ficial. The stones thus covered are all of different kinds, nor 
does any one in the same space seem to escape, while similar 
stones at a little distance, are in no manner affected. 

Ill September 1810, at Masdharipabar, about 10 coss east 
from Kalikapoor, in the territory of the northern tribe of 
mountaineers, a considerable space of the surface of the hill, 
said to have been about 40 yards each way sunk downwards, 
leaving a cavity 10 or 1£ cubits deep. The cavity at first was 
filled with water, but soon dried. The soil was a red clay 
mixed with many fragments of stone. The intermediate 
country was so inaccessible, that I could not find means to 
visit this curiosity. 

Minerals of ilie western range of hills , — ^In the former divi- 
sion I have said, that the most predominant rock is of the 
nature of whin or trap, and quartz is there rather an uncom- 
mon ingredient, at least in masses of a great size ; but here 
a large proportion is quartz, and a still greater kind of rude 
jasper, or petrosilex, called hornstone by later mineralogists; 
and these two siliceous stones run so into one another by 
various gradations, that it is difiicult, if not impossible to say, 
where the one begins, and the other ends. 

It is, I imagine, difiicult to say, that these hills are in any 
degree stratified, although they sometimes assume an appear- 
ance of that form. In general the siliceous rocks are inter- 
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sected by a Twt number of fissures horizontAl and vertical, 
cutting them into masses approaching to llie form of cubes 
and parallelopepids ; and, when they are exposed to the 
weather in a state of decay, these masses divide into layers 
somewhat like those of wood, especially if the mass is exposed 
on an abrupt vertical surface; but if the surface exposed is 
horizontal, and level with the earth, the layers more resemble 
slate. In some places the vertical fissures, extending the 
whole depth of a perpendicular rock, give somewhat the 
appearance of basaltic columns, which may be especially 
observed in the magnificent recess called Marak, about 15 or 
16 miles southerly from Mungger; but in fact, so far as 1 
observed, there is nothing really columnar in the district. 
These hills are particularly distinguished from those of Raj- 
mahal by their rugged nature, vast masses of naked rock pro* 
jecting everywhere on the surface, and forming precipices of 
great height and abruptness. 

The form which the greater part of this siliceous stone 
assumes, is that which 1 have called rude jasper, or peUrosi- 
lex, the hornstone of modern writers, fur although these 
stones are considered as different, yet in the specific charac- 
ters which are given, there is, as often happens, no real dif- 
ference. If we take the character of Wallerius, that petro- 
silex is found only in veins, or detached musses immersed in 
rocks, and that jasper forms whole rocks, then undoubtedly 
our ruck is a jasper; but it in general departs very far from 
the appearance of what is usually called such. It is a rock 
striking fire copiously with steel, with a large conchuidal 
fracture, forming when broken sharp edges like a flint, and 
its fracture has a rough, earthy appearance, being composed 
of very fine grains. In most parts it is of different shades of 
white or ash colour ; but in others it inclines to livid, and still 
more often to red, but it is seldom that the redness extends 
over a whole rock, it is generally confined to layers alter- 
nating with others that are parallel and white, or it is con- 
fined to spots or flakes on a white ground. Such more 
resemble the stones commonly called jasper ; but whether it 
could be wrought, or take a polish, 1 cannot say, having been 
unable to procure a workman. 

This jasper or hornstone sometimes has larger gnuni, so 
tliat each is very distinguishable to the naked eye, and then 
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it approaches near some of the quarts, which becomes gra- 
nular ; but there are other stones, which are a kind of inter- 
mediate between the two species, where a mealy or arid 
quarts approaches very near to our jasper, and there are sdll 
others which would seem to be composed of small portions 
of the two stones huddled together, and firmly united to 
form, what naturalists call an aggregate, as will be afterwards 
mentioned. 

The quartz, in its most perfect form, consists of a substance 
approaching to glass, the conchoidal appearances on which, 
when broken, are very minute, and are known to differ from 
the former by every one who has taken the pains to compare 
the appearance of a piece of broken glass with that of a 
flint. The quartz, of which also there are many rocks, is 
sometimes almost pellucid like glass, sometimes white, some- 
times red, or stained with red just like the jasper, and some- 
times livid. Most of it has a fat unctuous appearance ; but 
some of it approaching to the jasper, has dry earthy-looking 
particles; but, when broken, wants the large convexities, 
that distinguish that stone. Again, other portions consist of 
small grains, united together, and some of these have the fat 
appearance, while others in the same stone are mealy, and 
thus form what the mineralogists call an aggregate. The 
quartz again is very often mixed with extraneous matter, and 
especially with what is called mica, which shines like gold or 
silver. When this is in very small quantities, thinly scat- 
tered through the body of the quartz, the rock may be con- 
sidered as sim])le ; and among the whole quartz of this divi- 
sion very few masses of any size could be found, in which a 
few specks of mica might not be shown ; but, when the stone 
consists of some particles of quartz and others of mica heaped 
together, and closely united, these particles form what is 
called an aggregate, and I shall proceed to treat of these, 
after mentioning, that mere quartz is so- full of fissures that 
it does not cut for building. The fort of Gidhaur is indeed, 
in a great measure, built of it, or of the rude jasper from the 
adjacent bill ; but the masses have not been squared by the 
mason; the parallelopepids, as rudely formed by nature, 
have been employed. 

To return to the aggregate stones, both what I have called 
granular quartz, and granular jasper petrosilex or homstone, 
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nty be considered u an aggregate; although it is usual to 
confine that term to rocks, in which more than one kind of 
matter has been aggregated. When the stone is compounded 
of glassy quarts, intermixed with mealy quarts or hornstone, 
which in such cases 1 do not know how to distinguish, the 
term will be more readily admitted. In this part of the dis- 
trict there are many such rocks, and they are sometimes 
coloured in the same manner as the jasper. In some cases 
the noass consists of thin alternate layers of this aggregate, 
and of simple fat quarts, as on the deUched hill cdled 
Khqjuri, a little south from Tarapoor. 

1 hare already mentioned, that large masses of quarts, 
which do not contain any mica, are seldom found ; but, when 
the mica and quarts are, as it were, intimately combined in 
minute parts placed parallel to each other, they form a stone 
which has been called schistose mica, and on the hill Rauta, 
a part of the transverse chain reaching to Jathaumath, may 
be found stones in all the intermediate stages from pure gra^ 
nular quarts to the perfect schistose mica. A little east from 
Kauta, near a hill called Barai, this last substance is found 
in a considerable mass, forming a small hill called Barapahar, 
and is wrought for making the stones of hand-mills. It is 
by the natives called the Dudi stone, and is divided into 
irregular trapezoidal flags, separated from each other, first 
by vertical fissures, which run east and west, at from two to 
four feet from each other ; secondly, by other vertical fis- 
sures which cross the former at right angles, generally at 
greater distances ; and finally by horizontal fissures, at the 
distance of from six inches to one foot; but these flags are 
so much shattered by subordinate fissures, that solid masses, 
fit even for making the stone of a handmill, cannot be every 
where procured. This stone cuts readily with a chisel, and 
does not readily tarnish in the air. It has a pale greenish 
hue from the mica, perhaps approaching somewhat to the 
nature of chlorite. In some places it is stained red. The 
same kind of stone is found at Tahuyar Nagar Ghat, in the 
same vicinity, but it is not wrought. 

W^here the sggregate consists of two distinct matters, 
mixed together without any apparent order, it is usually 
called a granitel, and some such arc found on the hill Rauta 
above mentioned, especially one seemingly composed of quartz 
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and chlorite; one composed of black Yery heavy shorh or 
perhaps micaceous iron ore, with small spots of quartz ; and 
finally one composed of white quartz, with a smaller propor- 
tion of the same black matter. These latter aggregates may 
be perhaps considered as adventitious in this division of the 
minerals, as they are on the boundary of a territory abound- 
ing in such, and quite different from the general mass of 
which I am now treating. 

The only one which 1 consider as properly belonging to 
this mineral range, is a stone composing the small hill called 
the Kamuya (working place) of Lalieta, 15 or 16 miles 
southerly from Mungger. It has been long wrought for the 
stones of hand-mills. The quarry is on the southern decli- 
vity of the hill, runs nearly east and west, and has been 
opened in different places (or a considerable extent. The 
excavations are now pretty large. One of them, the largest 
that I saw, might be 200 feet long, 20 wide, and 12 deep ; 
but so irregularly and unskilfully wrought, and so clogged 
with rubbish, that the proper extent of good stone is not 
readily determinable; and this good stone is bounded on 
each side by kinds, which in the eye of the mineralogist, 
scarcely differ ; but which the workmen reject as too hard 
and difficult to work. The workmen take a piece suitable for 
their purpose, wherever they can find it most easily, cut it into 
shape on the spot, and then look for another, until the whole 
quarry is so filled with rubbish that no more mill-stones are 
procurable. Pioneers are then employed to clear the quarry. 
This is also choked with large masses, which the workmen 
avoid as much as possible, as being troublesome to break. 
Fine stones for building might therefore be readily procured, 
and it seems to be an excellent material, which cuts readily 
with a chisel. It is an uniform aggregate, without a ten- 
dency to schistose structure, and consists of grains of glassy 
quartz, united by a greenish grey substance, which has no 
lustre, and might be perhaps considered as of the nature of 
powdery quartz or hornstone ; but its colour is against that 
supposition, and in many places, 1 think, I can trace the 
foliated appearance of mica. It contains some small red 
spots, which seem to me to have arisen from the iron of the 
mica when it is decayed, having collected in the form of 
ochre. If wanted for building, the part of the stone above 
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the quarry, which is rejected by the workmen, as wanting 
fissures to facilitate its division, and by them called Korra, 
would be found the best, but its distance from the river is 
perhaps too great. 

The siliceous matter of this division of minerals also has 
some tendency to form the kinds of clay called Khari, of 
which there is a considerable quarry on a hill south-west 
from the hot springs of Rishi Kunda, but which I could not 
visit. It is of an uniform bluish grey colour, but becoincH 
white when powdered. It has a soft greasy feel, does not 
readily fall into powder when put in Mater, nor does it 
adhere to the tongue. It is chiefly used for writing and 
painting. From the unctuous nature of its feel, this might 
be suspected to belong to a class of minerals, that will be 
soon mentioned ; but 1 think, that on the banks of the Mon, 
near the hot springs of Bhimbandh, 1 found the })etrosilex 
in a state of decay, advancing towards the formation of such 
a substance; and at Amjhor Ghat, nine or ten miles from 
Mungger, I saw a red grained siliceous aggregate, evidciilly 
in part changed into a kind of Khari, called there Parori 
Mati, which is used by pregnant women as a medicine. 

But farther, a Khari used in writing, is found on a bill 
called Geruya. It is a stratum of an unctuous subBtanee, 
which cuts smooth with the knife ; and although on the face 
of an arid hill, retains some moisture, even in March. hen 
dried, it adheres to the tongue, and instantly, on being put 
into water, falls to powder. It is of a fine white colour, 
veined and spotted like the siliceous rocks, between which it 
is found. These rocks have a strong resemblance to the 
argillaceous breccia, mentioned in my account of the first 
division of minerals, as being found near Phutkipoor; hut 
its cement is most evidently siliceous, and it contains veins 
and nodules of quartz, as well as nodules of other substances. 
The whole has more or less of a slaggy appearance, and some 
of it has, in my opinion, most clearly undergone the action of 
fire. There is, however, nothing about the hill that re- 
sembles a crater, and it is quite sporadic, in the midst of the 
third mineral division, near Jamdaha, on the left bank of the 
Chandan. I am however induced to consider it as a de- 
tached portion of the second class of minerals, from its 
iresemblimce to the hill named Katauna. This lull Kotauna 
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it situated a little south from Tbanah Mallepoor, in the 
centre of this mineral divbion, although it belongs to a de- 
tached portion of the judicial district of Ramgar^ which is 
surrounded by Bhagulpoor. There is no Khari on Katauna, 
nor hat it, so far as I saw, any appearance of a crater ; but 
its stone is exactly of the same nature with that on Geruya. 
Notwithstanding the copious warm springs which it contains, 
these are the only traces of volcanic fire that I have observed 
in this mineral division. 

The toft matter called Khari, formed of the siliceous rocks 
hitherto mentioned, leads me to speak of a softer class of 
stones, which occupies much of this mineral division, although 
by no means so much as in the first described portion of the 
district; nor did I here observe any whin; they are all of a 
softer nature, although many of them are abundantly tough, 
and difficult to break with a hammer. Commencing a little 
south from Mungger, and going south almost to the parallel 
of Kharakpoor, and then turning west to the banks of the 
Kiyul river, is a long uninterrupted hill. On both sides it is 
siliceous, and in one place where I crossed it, the siliceous 
matter is no where interrupted ; but in every other place 
which 1 liad occasion to observe, the centre of the hill seems 
to consist of a much softer material. 

One of the best of these stones, is a very fine grained horn- 
blende in mass, containing small crystals of the same matter, 
and of a greyish black colour. There is a good quarry of it 
near Masumgunj, where a few workmen have been long em- 
ployed in cutting blocks, from whence images of Siva are 
finished at Mungger, and sent all over Bengal. Very nearly 
allied to the above at Amjhor-ghat, a very little south from 
the above-mentioned quarry, I saw large rocks of a fine silky 
lustre, and consisting of parallel thin layers of different shades 
of grey, but having nothing schistose in their texture. I 
found detached blocks of the same at Amrakol, south-west 
some 10 or 13 miles. 

At the same place I found detached masses of a stone, 
which differs only from the former in its layers being of dif* 
ferent shades of red and white. I nowhere saw the solid rock 
of this stone; but it is probable, tlmt there is such in some 
place of easy access ; as two of the gates at Mungger, have 
been in a great measure faced with it, and have been oma- 
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mented with many foliages cut in relievo. It does not Ukc a 
finer polish than the hornblende, and does not resist the action 
of the air nearly so well ; but from its colours it is more 
beautiful, and fit for buildings. In this stone hud been im- 
bedded many small cubical masses, but they were In such a 
state of decay, that I can form no conjecture concerning their 
nature. 

By far the greater part of the stones of this class, that I 
saw, were, however, schistose or slaty, but none of them, at 
least by the native artists, that I tried, could be split suffi- 
ciently thin for roofing slates. Some of them arc, perhaps, 
argillites, hut the greater part is of schistose hornblende. The 
one that is in the thinnest plates, least silky, and freest from 
crystalisations, and that therefore is the nearest an argillaceous 
slate, has somewhat of a bluish hue, but in general the\' arc 
black, or intensely dark grey, with a silky lustre, and some- 
times of a fibrous as well as of a slaty texture; and must of 
them contain small plates, 1 presume, of hornblende. They 
take an imperfect polish ; and, when rubbed by a pencil of 
the same substance, leave a grey streak, so that they might 
serve for keeping accompts. In many parts they are wrought 
by the natives, who form platters of them ; or make slabs, 
with which they lay floors. In general the workmen content 
themselves w’ith taking fragments, that have been separated 
from the rocks by the streams of mountain torrents, but in 
some places they have taken the pains to procure a smooth 
surface, and split masses from it, as required. In some })laces 
adjacent to these proper strata of slate, I observed schistose 
matter in decay, which appeared to me as a kind of transition 
between the slate and the adjacent siliceous rocks ; for it was 
more harsh than the proper slate, and in some places showed 
a tendency to the conchoidal fracture. In some places these 
slates contain pyrites, but not in great (juantity. 

Very nearly allied to these schistose rocks are others of a 
similar colour, and silky lustre ; but their structure is not at 
all slaty, and consists of a number of parallel fibres, strongly 
conglutinated. These arc what I ])resume some naturalists 
call unripe asbestos. In some places it is disposed in thin 
parallel layers alternating with white quartz. It is not applied 
to use. At Kaha, on the Mon river, I observed a hea of a 
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black talcoBe matter, with a silky lustre; and, except where 
the river had laid it bare, enclosed on every side by siliceous 
rock. Mica, which serves as a substitute for glass, in its 
shining sppearance is nearly allied to the above ; and, as 1 
have mentioned, is very generally diffused through the masses 
of quartz. In some places 1 found it abundantly transparent ; 
but the plates were too small for use. Near Ghoramara, how- 
ever, I learned that there was a place called Abarak, the 
name which the natives give to this substance ; and in passing 
it, some of my followers found pieces tolerably large, which, 
with the addition of the name, induces me to think that the 
substance is procured from thence, {although this was denied 
by the natives. The only stones of this portion of the dis- 
trict that remain to be mentioned, are the calcareous. The 
detached calcareous nodules called Ghanggat, and mentioned 
in the former division of minerals, are in this also very com- 
mon, and need not be again described. The calcareous mat- 
ter in mass is of two kinds, both very different from that of 
the first division. One called Leruya, is on the border of the 
Kamgar district, in the channel of the Ulayi river, and is said 
to be a small rock ; but I did not see the place, nor can I 
judge of the extent of calcareous matter. It is a white marble, 
with small crystalisations confusedly heaped together, and in- 
termixed with a little yellowish green mica, so that it must be 
considered as an aggregate. It takes a polish ; but whether 
large blocks could be procured I do not know. The other 
calcareous matter in mass is called Asurhar, or Giant's bones. 
The greatest quantity is found at a place, in the centre of 
the hills, called Asumi, or the female giant. As the lime, 
produced from this substance, is whiter and better than that 
made from the nodules, a great part has been removed. It 
occupied a space on the surface of the declivity of a hill ; 
about 40 or 50 yards in length ; and from the bottom of the 
hill extended upwards from 10 to 40 yards, and seems to 
have formed a crust from 2 to 3 feet thick, covered by a thin 
soil filled with loose masses of stone. It has evidently been 
fluid, or, at least, gradually deposited from water, as it has in- 
volved many fragments of stone, some earthy matter, and a 
few univalve shells, of a species with which I am not ac- 
quainted, and cannot therefore say whether they are a marine 
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or land production.* The masses of stone that have been in- 
volved, vary from the size of the head to that of a walnut, and 
the Aaurhar, or calcareous tufa, does not adhere very firmly 
to them, so that in breaking, the mass being very hard, these 
nodules are generally shaken out. Near the quarry I saw no 
rock; but all the fragments involved, and those under the 
calcareous matter are of a dark-coloured siliceous matter. In 
this place I saw appearances that in some measure justify the 
native name, for one piece of the Astirhar contained what had 
very much the appearance of a flat bone, with a process pro- 
jecting at one end. 1 also observed a curious impression, a 
seraicylinder about 3 inches hi diameter, and 18 inches long, 
not quite straight, and exposed to view, as if, by breaking 
the rock, the other half of the cylinder had been removed. 
The surface of the cavity was wrinkled with transverse folds, 
like the inside of an intestine ; but may have ]>ossihly been 
the bark of a tree, although 1 have seen no hark with such 
wrinkles. I rather suppose, that this has been tlie impression 
of some marine animal. Tlie greater part of this Asurhar, as 
I have said, has been burned by Mr. Christian, a l^olish mer- 
chant of Mungger. who, 1 am t(»ld, owing to the expense of 
carriage, did not find it advantageous. 1 lis overseer gave me 
a piece of it crystalized, which cliflers in some respect from 
any calcareous spar that 1 have seen. 1 myselt found no 
crystalized matter in any of tlie Asurliar. 1 his snhstance is 
also found close adjoining to the hot sources of the Angjana 
river, and by the natives has been wrought to a trifling ex- 
tent. It is in a stratum about a foot thick, lying on loose 
siliceous stones, to which it adheres, and is covered by about 
a foot of soil, mixed with stones. So far as 1 saw, it contains 
no animal exuvifp. On the stones, through which the hot 
water issues, both at the sources of the Angjana and at 
Bhimbandh, there adheres a tophaceous matter, so like this 
Aburhar, that I at first sight concluded it to be the same ; but 
on trial I found that it does not effervesce with the nitric or 
muriatic acids, and is probably of a siliceous nature. 

I have already mentioned the pyrites found in the slate, 
and they seem to be martial, but the quantity is very small. 
Among this class of minerals, the only iron mines of which I 
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heard are in the ridge, which extendi eait to Jathaumath ; 
and ai they are on the borders of the third dmiion, which 
abounds in similar mines, 1 suspect that they in fact belong 
to this division, and one description may serve for both. 

Minerals of the southern central division tf the distrieU’^ 
This division, as 1 have said, contains in its centre one de- 
tached hill, Geruya, of a nature which seems to belong to the 
class last described ; but as the great predominant features of 
that division were hornstone, or quartz, and stones approach- 
ing to hornblende in their nature, so in the division which 1 
am now about to describe, the grand predominant feature 
consists of aggregate rocks, composed of felspar, or shorl, in- 
termixed with quartz, and sometimes with mica ; nor in the 
whole, did 1 see one rock of hornblende, either in mass or 
schistose, nor any one even approaching to these in nature. 
This division also abounds in iron mines, and what I have 
called shorl may, 1 suspect, in many cases, be rather what is 
called black micaceous ore, and its separation from the other 
ingredients of the compound rocks may give rise to the iron 
mines. 

Although these aggregates, containing felspar or shorla- 
ceous matter, are the great component parts of the division, 
quartz is also very common, not only forming parts of the ag- 
gregate, but also forming alternate parallel layers in the same 
rock, and even whole strata. I no where observed any thing 
like hornstone, or rude jasper, except on the hills, by which 
the whole civil district is skirted towards Virbhum. I crossed 
these only in one place, between Dumka and Chandrapur, 
and therefore cannot speak with precision on the subject. 
There; however, although the greater part of the rocks were 
granitic,! found a granular reddish hornstone, exactly resem- 
bling many in the second division ; and I suspect that a second 
long ^hain of hornstone projects from the east side of the 
rock^ of that division, and passes by Baidyanath and Tiyur, 
in Virbhum, to the hill in question. 

In the well-defined parts of this third division, the rocks 
seldom rise into bold broken precipices, although in a great 
many parts they come to the surface; and in the channels of 
torrents have generally been laid bare. Their internal struc- 
ture cannot, however, be so easily traced, as that of the second 
division, but still it may readily be perceived that it is strati- 
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fied, for in some places I traced the same 8]>ecies of rock for a 
great way in one direction, while in the space of a few miles, 
crossing that direction at right angles, 1 observed a great 
number of different kinds, some of which reached a consider- 
able way, while others could be traced in only one place. 
This implies that the strata are vertical, and that some of 
them are very wide, while others are narrow. The general 
direction of the strata seemed to run easterly and westerly. 

In some of these strata the component parts were pretty 
uniformly scattered, thus forming granites and granitels, ac- 
cording as they contained 3 or only 2 ingredients ; but in by 
far the greater number certain plates or flakes, as it wore, 
contained a greater proportion of one ingredient, and certain 
portions a greater share of tlie other, forming thus what by 
some is called Gneiss. The length of these plates is always 
disposed parallel to the general direction of the stratum, and 
the edges are vertical, or nearly so. There were also other 
stones, in which the component matters were disposed in 
what may be called striae ; that is, a great proportion of one 
of its component parts run horizontally through the others in 
lines parallel to each other, and to the direction of the stra- 
tum. Such stones have also been included under the name 
of gneiss. 

In many of these stones may be occasionally found vertical 
layers of white fat quartz, running parallel to the stratum, 
and entirely separating one part of the aggregated matter from 
the other, without producing the smallest interruption of sub- 
stance ; nor is the stone more easily broken there than any 
where else. In these stones, when entire, there is nothing 
like a schistose, or striated fracture; but in a state of decay, 
if exposed to the weather in certain situations, especially so 
that the rain may lodge on the surface, the stone gradually 
splits into thin plates like slate, and this seems to happen as 
readily to pure quartz, or to perfect granites and granitels, 
as to the gneiss. In other cases again, especially where blocks 
have been detached, the stone decays concentrically, and, of 
course, losing its angles first, becomes a rounded mass. As 
none of these stones are applied to use, and are too far re- 
moved from the river to be thought of for carriage to a dis- 
tance, I need not enter into further particulars; I have only 
to mention, that in Lakardewani, some of them, in a state of 
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decay, form what is called Makur Mati, and consist of grains 
of white quarti, mixed with a white powder, which appears to 
me to be the felspar and mica reduced to one powdery sub- 
stance. This is washed from the quartz, and makes a white- 
wash for the walls of the houses, which, were it more generally 
used, would add much to the appearance of the country. It 
is most commonly found in iron mines, and its whiteness seems 
to be owing to the abstraction of the ferruginous particles, 
when these united in the form of ore. 

It must be observed that in the decomposition of these ag- 
gregates the quartz is the part which resists destruction by 
far the longest, although it subdivides by numerous rents in 
all directions until it is reduced to sand. In many parts of 
this division the surface is covered with such sand intermixed 
with fragments of half decayed granite and masses of quartz 
from veins not yet reduced to sand or gravel, while the fel- 
spar has been totally, and the mica has in a great part, been 
washed away. Proper mica is indeed very indestructible, 
and broken into small portions remains for ages intermixed 
with the quartz in sand, but the black shorlaceous matter of 
this division seems to yield more readily than even the felspar. 
Here also there are two kinds of calcareous tufa, the G hang- 
gat and Asurhar. The former is exceedingly common, ge- 
nerally in small nodules scattered on the surface. The Asur- 
har, so far as I could learn, is found only at one place, the 
fork at the junction of the Tapsitari with the Kurar, which is 
near Jamadha. It exactly enough resembles that of the 
source of the Angjana, and is covered by a little soil ; but it 
it found on a level, and is intermixed with quartz, among 
nodules of which it has been deposited. Although it has 
been occasionally wrought, the depth of the stratum has 
never been ascertained, and the natives allege that the lower 
down that it has been dug, it has been found to contain less 
and less heterogeneous matter. I saw no traces of animal 
exuviae, but I had an opportunity of seeing so little surface 
exposed, that it may very likely contain many. 

In some lands disputed between Kadar Ali and his former 
vassal Rupnarayan, and situated near the five hills (Pangch 
Pahar), 1 was told that a mine of lead had been discovered, 
and that this had added much to the bitterness with which 
the dispute was agitated. The mine was said to have been 
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discovered by the priest of a village god, a man of very low 
caste (Mar). He conducted me to the spot and showed me 
a metallic vein, but I have heard it since alleged that 1 was 
intentionally conducted to a wrong place, and that botli par- 
ties agreed to conceal the real mine ; although in my tent 
even, I could not prevent the agents of the two chiefs from 
squabbling and worrying each other. This violence may 
however have been mere affectation, and what 1 saw certainly 
was not an object worth dispute, but the pertinacity with 
which tile natives adhere to disputes concerning trifles is very 
great. I cannot therefore say whether or not I was shown 
the pro|)er mine, 1 can only describe what 1 did sec. In the 
first place it must be remarked that the ore is not that of 
lead, but the foliated siilphurct of antimony, which the natives 
call sorma. The priest showed me where lie had dug an ir- 
regular trench, running from east to west, about 12 feet long, 
from two to four feet wide, and from one to two feet deep. 
In this space he said that he had found three ox-loads of the 
ore in masses from the size of a filbert to that of the fist, and 
on finding only small bits he bad desisted from digging. He 
said that he found it intermixed with mouldering stone, but 
whether in a continued vein or in scattered fragments 1 could 
not understand. The ore he considered as hmd, and had 
sold it as such to a merchant, who would no doubt sell it to 
the great, who stain their eyes with this substance powdered. 
The Gangue, or stone, in which the metal is found, is an ag- 
gregate rock of a palish green, or in some places of a rusty 
colour, and small grain. It is in general in such a state of 
decay that I cannot venture to guess at the nature of its com- 
ponent parts. In some places it coheres little more than 
sand, in others it is a soft stone. In almost every part of the 
gangue small detached bits of the ore may be found, and on 
digging and clearing away a part I found a vein about one- 
fourth of an inch thick, inclining from north to south at about 
an angle with the horizon of 50®, and apparently running east 
and west. The extent of the gangue I cannot state, as it 
appears on the surface at the place only where it has been 
dug. About 15 yards from the place, towards the south-east, 
is a rock of a very fine grained aggregate with a white opaque 
ground, and some greenish micaceous matter, probably a com- 
position of felspar in decay with chlorite. In a torrent east 
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from the mine, and perhaps 30 feet perpendicular below the 
surface, are two decaying rocks, one a fine grained whitish 
granite with black shorlaceous specks, and I believe some 
small garnets ; the other consists entirely of black shorlaceous 
masses united together, and of a foliated texture. The five 
hills are immense naked masses of granite, and may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the mineral division next to be de- 
scribed, which extends obliquely to the south, as it advances 
east from Jathaurnath. Without digging at some expense, 
there is no saying how the mine might turn out, but there is 
nothing in its appearance to promise its being rich. A vein 
on the surface, thus suddenly diminishing, is, 1 believe, con- 
sidered as a bad sign. Nor is a mine of antimony of any 
considerable value. 

In many parts of this mineral division iron ore is found, but 
generally in such small masses that it would not answer for 
European manufacture, and the whole usually procured in a 
year would not perhaps fill much more than one of the Carron 
furnaces. Although the mining, or rather the gathering of 
the ore, is always conducted by the same persons, who smelt 
it and procure the charcoal, 1 shall defer giving an account 
of the processes until 1 treat of the arts, and shall here con- 
fine myself to an account of the mines. Adjacent to the 
branch of the second division, which strikes east to Jathaur- 
nath, are several mines, at Kuji, Osla or Majra, at Belhar, 
Beldiha, Mongrar, Asnahatari and Rangga, where in all there 
may be 70 families that smelt iron. I had only an opportunity 
of examining the first mentioned place, but was told that the 
others were exactly similar. The smelters of Kuji winnow 
the sand brought down by torrents from the hills called Bara 
and Bliaram, and during the winnowing very dexterously 
throw out the light siliceous matter, while the ore remains 
behind in small grains. On breaking these they appear of a 
black foliated texture, and are attracted by the magnet. The 
black iron ore in form of sand is found very common in some 
other parts of this mineral division of the district, especially 
after rain in the torrents of Lakardewani, but although it 
approaches very near the above ore, and only differs in its 
grains being rather smaller, it is in general neglected, yet 
these small grains found on the surface are generally admitted 
to make the best iron. The pebbles found intermixed with 
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the ore at Kuji are moitly quarta, but 1 found some which 
consisted of quartz aggregated with the black shorlaceous 
foliated matter, which I suppose is the common source of the 
iron ore of these parts. 

A little way south from Kuji is Paharidihi, from whence 
iron mines extend all the way to Chandan village along the 
west side of the Chandan river. In this space there are at 
least 150 families of smelters. At Pahari-dihi the people 
collect the ore from torrents, just like those of Kuji, but it is 
found in grains as large as barley. After separating the 
quartzose matter by winnowing, these grains are broken be- 
tween two stones and again winnowed. They consist of the 
same black foliated ore as that found at Kuji, and are at- 
tracted by the magnet. At Sejuya, seven miles from Jamdaha, 
the ore consists of similar small grains, but it is found mixed 
with earth and pebbles, in veins running three or four feet 
under the surface. The people dig shafts about a cubit in 
diameter until they reach the vein, which is from one to two 
feet thick, and they cut out the whole as far as they can reach, 
or venture to go from the little shaft. They then make 
another, and thus proceed over the held. The substance 
taken from the vein is then dried and winnowed, and then 
beaten and re-winnowed, as at Paliaridihi, A little south 
from Bhungri Simar 1 found the mine used by the smelters 
of that place, which is in the same line, and it differed in no- 
thing from the mine last described, except that the metallic 
grains, instead of being mixed with clay, were contained in a 
white quartzose sand. Such is the nature of the mines on 
the west side of the Chandan river. 

In the division of Lakardewani, on both sides of the river, 
are many mines; but it was said that there are only about 
100 houses of smelters. Those of Nuni say that they dis- 
cover the ore by observing some of it on the surface, and 
then follow the vein by digging little shafts, as I have before 
described. The veins are nearly horizontal, generally covered 
by three or four feet of soil and clay, and the sides are of 
the same ; but under the vein are usually fragments of quartz, 
thickly imbedded in clay. These veins or beds are never 
known to extend more than a bigab (45 yards) in length, and 
•eldom reach to for; they are from 1 to Ij cubit in diameter, 
do not run In a straight line, and often send off lateral 
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bmchet. The veint tre nerer found on hills, nor near 
•olid rocks. The Makar Mati, or decayed aggregate rock, 
is often found in. the yein, but always in small nests, seldom 
containing above two or three mans. The whole vein is not 
ore, this is found in masses, intermixed with clay, and some- 
times with fragments of quarts. The mixed matter is taken 
out and dried, and then the earthy matter is separated by 
winnowing. The ore is then beaten smaU, and winnowed 
again, when it is fit for the furnace. The workmen are fre- 
quently interrupted by water, and have not attempted any 
means for draining their mines# The ore is reckoned of two 
kinds, Asul or principal, and Diisra or secondary. It is sup- 
posed that three parts of the latter give only as much iron, 
as two parts of the former ; but it has never entered into the 
imagination of the workmen to ascertain the proportion, 
either by weight or measure. I examined a mine of the Asul 
ore belonging to the smelters of Pokhariya, about four coss 
north-west from Nuni. The ore is in irregular smooth con- 
cretions, from the sixe of a nut to that of a small biscuit, and 
is intermixed with clay and quarts, so as to form a hard sub- 
stance that requires to be cut with a large chisel. The 
internal substance of the concretion consists of shining foliated 
black masses, much like that of the ores which I have hitherto 
described. It is attracted by the magnet 
About five miles west and southerly from Nuni I examined 
mines of the Dusra ore, belonging to the smelters of Chanda 
Bathan, in the Mausa of Pandoriya. The one consisted of 
grains like Imrley, mixed with clay, and internally of a very 
fine earthy fracture, and pale reddish brown colour. Their 
specific gravity is small; but the particles are slightly at- 
tracted by the magnet. At Gamra, south from Dumka, 
about six miles, I examined another mine of iron, which dif- 
fered somewhat from the above. The ore was found in 
horisontal strata, not above a foot thick, and covered only 
by from 19 to 18 inches of a red clay soil. The miners said 
that they never had gone deeper, having in many places 
found abundance of the ore. This ore is in small masses, 
like those at Pokhariya, but its structure is like that of the 
Dusra one of Chanda Bathan. It is not however attracted 
by the magnet. These masses also, before they are put into 
the furnace, require to be broken and winnowed. 
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At Dumka 1 visited a mine of a very dittercnt description, 
and which might perhaps give a supply to a forge of some 
considerable dimensions ; but it is not much valued by the 
natives, and has last year been deserted. For the space of 
about 40 feet square the people have made small excava- 
tions, and have taken out the ore to the depth of about a 
cubit. So far it consists of angular masses, from the size of 
the fist to that of the head, and compacted togctlier ; but the 
fissures are filled with earth, which renders the ore easily 
wrought Below this depth the mine becomes more compact, 
and the natives neglect it, as too troublesome ; nor has its 
thickness been ascertained. Neither has its horizontal ex- 
tent been determined. Ore has been taken from the side of 
a tank, about 100 yards distant, and it is probable that the 
stratum extends at least so fur. This ore has every appear- 
ance of a slag that has been in fusion, and is not attracted 
by the magnet. 1 saw nothing near it of a volcanic appear- 
ance; but it is at no great distance from the hills of the 
eastern mineral division, among which there seem to me to 
be many traces of volcanic fire. The reason of its having 
been deserted, seems to have been its hardtiess, and the size 
of the lumps, which, before they are put in the furnace, re- 
quire to be broken to small grains, and to be winnowed. In 
this mineral division also, the enamel mentioned in my ac- 
count of the first division, as investing pebbles lying on the 
surface, may in many places be observed. 

MineraU of the northern intermediate The pro- 

per minerals of this division, like those of the last, consist of 
aggregate stones ; but they rise in broken peaks, exceedingly 
rugged ; nor can any of them be traced as extending to a 
distance in a peculiar line ; each rock or cluster of rocks is, 
as it were, insulated, and it would appear, that merely the 
summits of the rocks come to sight, and that their roots sink 
very abruptly, as the rocks are in general at very consi- 
derable distances from each other, and between them is 
found a level country, consisting of soil, in which no frag- 
ments of broken rock are to be found, unless we consider 
clay and sand to be such. The most remarkable of these 
clusters are the three rocks in the river at Kahalgang, three 
small hills there on the continent, the hill of Uhader, the 
peaks of Barkop, a rock between Kahalgang and Bhagul- 
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poor, the two rocks at Sultangunj, Dholpahari, north from 
Kharakpoor, Chauthiya, south-east from Tarapoor, Rang- 
ganath, Ungchanath, and Gauripahar, all south from the 
same, Mandar, west from Bangka, and Pangchpahar, south- 
west from thence. The two hills, named Kharai, south-west 
from Bhagulpoor, and Khajuri, south-east from Tarapoor, 
are of a different nature, and seem to roe scattered portions 
of the second division. The aggregates of the fourth divi- 
sion, as well as of the third, are both granites and gneisses, and 
some of both are very well fitted for building ; but in this 
climate both have a great disadvantage; when exposed to 
the air, they soon are covered with a black mould, that ren- 
ders them very ugly. Fine blocks of grey granite, with a 
pale reddish cast, might be procured close to the water’s edge 
from the rocks of Sultangunj and Kahalgang ; and the rock 
of Dholpahari is a beautiful fine-grained gneiss, very fit for 
building, and at no great distance from water carriage. In 
this part of the district also, calcareous detached nodules are 
common, and on the little hills, which overhang the river im- 
mediately below Bhagulpoor, are burned for making lime. 
1 no where saw the calcareous tufa in mass, nor are there 
any mines or pebbles encrusted with brownish enamel 
The most curious mineral phenomenon in this part is found 
in certain places which are covered with carbonate of soda, 
called by the natives Kurwa Mati, and collected occasionally 
by the washermen of the vicinity, and used by them to clean 
linen. It is said to be found a little south from Bhagulpoor, 
and I examined the places between Patharghat and Paingti, 
where it is also found. These last places are on the skirts 
of the first division, and might be considered as belonging to 
it; but the same substance found south from Bhagulpoor 
connects the production with the fourth division. The most 
remarkable place is in Mauza Habipoor, said to be about five 
coss west from Paingti. It is on the edge of the plain, 
inundated by the Ganges, but adjacent to the high land, and 
extends about 50 yards in one direction by 30 in the other. 
Between it and a creek, which joins the Ganges, are some 
fields higher rather than the saline space ; but at least three 
or four days every year the floods rise over both, cover the 
saline space from knee to waste deep, and of course sweep 
away every saline particle. In the month of October, how- 
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ever, the taline matter begins to effloresce on the surface, 
which is coYcred with short grass. The washermen scrape 
the surface, and beat the saline matter from among the roots, 
and throughout the whole dry season this may be occasionally 
repeated ; but in the rainy season, even when tlie space is not 
covered with water, no saline matter is procurable. The 
most singular thing is, that near the middle of the held in 
January I found a small well, which appeared to have been 
lately dug. It was not more than three feet deep, and con- 
tained about one foot of clear sweet water. I was assured 
by the neighbours, that similar water may be procured in 
every part of the saline space, and that every dry season 
those, who labour the adjacent fields, dig a well, such as 1 
have mentioned, which gives them a supply of water, but 
is filled by the next inundatitm. The saline matter is there- 
fore constantly forming ; but it is only in dry weather that it 
can accumulate, and it is found entirely at the surface. I shall 
not, however, until farther investigation, take upiuk myself to 
say whether the component parts come entirely from the 
atmosphere, or whether the metallic basis of the soda rises 
in vapours from the earth, passes through the w'atcr as an 
insoluble substance, and on reaching the surface, instantly 
unites with the part of the air, usually called oxygen, and 
thus forms the soda. 

Springs and Wells, — In the hilly parts there arc many 
springs, but few are very considerable, and the number is not 
sufficient to give the inhabitants a copious supply of water; 
and as they have not there attempted to dig wells, they arc 
very indifferently supplied, and are often under the necessity 
of going far in search of this most valuable necessary of life. 
In the plains, at a distance from the river, abundance of 
water is found in wells, and in general at a very little depth, 
and of a good quality ; although at llatangunj the well water 
is bard and ill-tasted. Near the Ganges, in most parts the 
wells are deep, and their water is often hard and very indif- 
ferent, especially if found in red sand or clay. At Gopalpoor, 
near Suryagarha, about seven years ago, a tank was dug 45 
cubits deep, and no water having been found, a well was sunk 
four or five cubits farther. A stake was then driven two cubits 
into the ground when the water gushed out, and in about 
three hours filled the tank. It was expected that the water 
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of this tank would liave been uncommonly good; but the 
spring seems to have failed, as in the dry season the tank 
does not contain above 8 or 10 cubits of water, and that as 
usual exceedingly dirty. 

In this part I shall chiefly confine myself to an account of 
the hot springs, which in fact are numerous, but are confined 
to e.'ght places, of which the five first are contained m the 
second mineral division, the next two are contained in the 
third division ; and the spring mentioned last belongs to the 
first mineral division, which perhaps shows, that the strata of 
minerals found on the surface extend a very little way only 
into the bosom of the earth. 

The first hot spring that I shall mention is Sitakunda, the 
fables concerning which have been already detailed in my 
account of the topography of division Mungger. It is situ- 
ated on a plain near the Ganges, about four or five miles 
from Mungger ; but all through the plain at little distances, 
are scattered small rocky hills of quartz or siliceous horn- 
stone, and the stones from among which the hot water issues, 
are of the same nature ; but, so far as I can judge, are all de- 
tached pieces. A cistern of brick has been built to include the 
springs, and forms a pool about 18 feet square, so that one 
cannot judge so well of their nature, as in the places that will 
be afterwards mentioned ; but it would not appear that any 
one spring in this division diflers from the others by any ma- 
terial circumstance, only that Sitakunda is at a little distance 
from any hill, and all the others issue from the bottom of 
rocks. At different places many air bubbles rise from the 
bottom, and generally many issue at one time, with irregu- 
lar intervals before the next explosions. Near where these 
issue, the water is always rather hottest. I visited this spring 
first on the 7th of April, a little after sunrise. The thermo- 
meter in the open air stood at (>8° Fahr., and in the hottest 
part of the reservoir, where many air bubbles rose it stood 
at 130^ The priests said, that about eight days before it 
had become cooler, and that the heat would gradually dimi- 
nish until the commencement of the rainy season. 1 visited 
the spring again on the 20th of April at sunset, the wind 
having been all day hot and parching ; the thermometer in 
the air stood at 84"; in the well it rose to 122". On the 28th 
of April I visited it again a little after sunset, the wind blow- 
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m(t strong from the east, but not parching. The thermome- 
ter in the air was at 90® ; in the well it only rose to 92®. The 
water still continued clear ; hut soon after, owing to the re- 
duction of the heat, and the natives being of consequence 
able to bathe in the well, the water became so dirty ns to he 
no longer drinkable by an European. Indisposition for some 
time prevented me from being able to revisit the place ; but 
in the beginning of July, on the commencement of the rainy 
season, the water in consequence of a return of heat, became 
again limpid; and on the 21st of that month, a native sent 
with the thermometer, found at sunset that it stood in the air 
at 90° and in the water at 132®. In the evening of the 21st 
of September, the thermometer stood in the air at 88®, in the 
cistern at 138®, and the number of air bubbles had very 
evidently increased. The priests, in order to magnify the 
wonder of the hot spring, have made several cisterns round 
it, and these at all seasons contain cold water, but exceedingly 
dirty ; nor could I perceive any appearance of their containing 
springs ; the water which they contain, seems to be tlie rain 
preserved from evaporation. 

I saw no appearance of earthy depositions from the waters 
of Sitakunda ; but it is very likely that there may be such on 
the stones in the bottom, as such depositions arc seen at more 
considerable hot springs of the district. It is indeed usually 
supposed, that Sitakunda is pure water; but on evaporating 
about 41 quarts to about i pint in a clean iron vessel, I pro- 
cured about half a dram of earth. This effervesced with 
nitric acid, which however dissolved only a part ; the resi- 
duum of the water after evaporation wa^ tasteless; nor did it 
show the smallest cloud on the addition of a nitrate o si ver. 
The water is however clear, and the heat prevents it rom 
being polluted by the natives, or other animals. 

About five or six miles south from Sitakunda, at the western 
foot of the ridge running south from Mungger, an at a p ace 
called Bhurka,i8 the second hot spring, which arises from 
three sources that unite in one pool, perfect y in a s a c o 
nature, and form a stream nearly of the same size wi a 
of Sitakunda. Two of these come from under a rock ot red 
and grey rude jasper, and are not accompanied y air u es , 
the third rises at a little distance from some spouty groun 
which occupies a considerable space, from di erent par s o 
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which the water ouses accompanied by air bubblesi which do 
not issue regularly, but by a kind of explosions, repeated at 
short interrals. On the 9th of April in the morning, the 
thermometer, in all the three sources rose to lll^. In 
this spring also I observed no stony deposition from the 
water. 

The third hot spring is at Rishikunda, about a mile south 
from the last, and at the foot of the same hilL This spring 
has been made a place of worship, and a reservoir has been 
built to collect the water into one pool. This is about 140 
feet square, but is rather ruinous, and the springs are unable 
to heat so large a body of water, so as to prevent vegetation 
or bathing. The pool, therefore, especially on the side most 
remote from the sources, is overgrown with aquatic plants 
and bushes, filled with vermin. The bottom of the pool is in 
some places sandy, in others rocky, and the water seems to 
issue all along the western side, from different crevices in the 
rock. The air bubbles rise from the whole extent of the pool 
near the hill, and come mostly from the bottom, for a space 
perhaps 30 feet wide, and 140 feet long ; and had the pool 
been confined to this extent, its heat would have kept it 
clean. Where the air bubbles issue from among sand, they 
form a small cavity like a crater. In the centre is a small 
rising with sundry perforations, through which the air always 
rises in small bubbles ; but every now and then a kind of 
explosion takes place, an accumulation of air bursts the small 
rising of the centre; forces its sand to the surface of the 
water and when it subsides, adds to the size of the little cir- 
cular mound by which the crater, is surrounded. When I 
reached the pool, in the morning of the 8th of April, the 
thermometer in the air stood at Iff, In the water, where it 
issued from the crevice of a rock, it rose to 1 10"; and in one 
of the craters to 114^ In this spring also I observed no 
deposition from the water. The stream appears to be rather 
more considerable than at Sitakunda. 

About 15 or 16 miles south from Rishikunda are the hot 
springs of Bhimbandh, by far the finest in the district. They 
issue from the bottom of a small detached hill, on its east side 
and at a little distance from the Mon river, which receives 
their water, and which rises from another detached hill, a 
little way farther south. The hill from which the hot springs 
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issue, is situated east from the great irregular central mass of 
the Mungger hills, and is named Mahadeva. It consists, so 
far ar can be seen, of quartz or siliceous hornstone. The 
hot water issues from four different places, at some distance 
from each other; and at each place, it springs from many 
crevices of the rock, and from between various lojse stones, 
with which the ground is covered. Each of these four sources 
is by far more considerable than Sit«^kun(!a, and manv air 
bubbles accompany the water, which is limpid and tasteless ; 
but evidently contains earthy matter, as the stones, from 
whence the very hottest parts issue, are encrusted with a 
tufaceous deposition, which very much resembles t*ie cal<‘arooiis 
tufa ; but does not effervesce with the nitric aci<l, unless the 
separation of a few globules of air, on its first immersion can 
be considered as such. These globules, however, appeared 
to be merely air contained in the little pores of the deposit.v>n 
which remains unaltered in the acid, and is probably siliceous. 
I have no doubt, however, that the water of Bhimbandh, as 
well as that of Sitakunda, contains also calcareous earth ; b\a 
this, being more soluble than the siliceous, is not so soon 
deposited. The stones, from among which the water issues, 
are warm ; but not near so much as the water, nor so as to 
be disagreeable to the touch. The thermonietcr on the morn- 
ing of the 2lst of March, in most of the sources stood at lit ’; 
but, w'hen immersed in places, where many air bubbles is-'med, 
it rose to 150°. 

The water of the Mon river, near the springs, is somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere. In the latter, about eight o'cl<»ck 
in the morning of the above mentioned day, it stood at 76*; 
in the river it rose to 82®, In one place of the stream I ol)erved 
some air bubbles rising, and there, although the stream is 
pretty considerable, the thermometer rose to 98®. 

The 5th hot spring is at Malinpahar, about seven miles 
east and north from Bhimbandh, and this spring is the source 
of the Angjana river. It is not so large as the Bhimhaiidh, 
but exceedsmuch any of the other hot springs. It is.sucs from the 
bottom of Malinpahar, apart of the central cluster of the 
Mungger hills, where a space of about 20 yards in length, 
and 80 feet in width is covered with fragments of rock, and the 
Water may be heard running under these, and in some p .uc s 
through the crevices, until it comes to the lower mc e, am 
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unites into little streams^ that soon join. The stone, from 
among which the water issues, is a kind of jasper of a Iiorny 
colour stained with red. On the 22nd of March, at sunrise, 
the thermometer in the air being at G2^, on being placed on 
the stones rose to 80“, on being immersed in the water flowing 
among the stones it rose to HG”, and on being placed in a 
crevice of the rock, from whence the water issued accompanied 
by air bubbles, it rose to 150^ wdiich at all the springs is pro- 
bably the maximum of heat, and tlie others probably as well 
as Sitakunda suffer a diminution of temperature, w'hen the 
season advances. On the stones, where the water issues, 1 
here also observed a small quantity of earthy deposition. 
About 20 yards east from the hot springs is a bed of calcareous 
tufa, that has been already mentioned. In pulling out a stone 
that had been surrounded by this concretion, I found it w'arni, 
although perfectly dry, and the thermometer on being placed 
in the cavity, rose to 90". 

Of the two hot springs, that are contained in the 3rd mineral 
division of the district, I visited only one, which is called 
Tapnai. This, in the dialect of the vicinity, is said to imply 
merely heat; although Tap in the more polished dialects is 
now generally confined to the heat of fever. The spring is 
situated in Palasi Mawza, about a mile east from Lakardewani, 
just beyond a fine little river called the Gurguri. The water 
rises from a field sloping gently towards the river, and, com- 
mences cold from some spouty ground, and, having passed 
through this for a little way, reaches a rock of gneiss in a state of 
decay. At the side of this rock, the spouty ground is about 
10 feet wide, and the water and sand are hot, while at ir- 
regular intervals air bubbles issue from the latter, not very 
numerous, but pretty large. When most of these issued, in 
the dusk of the evening of the 28th of November, the thermo- 
meter, which in the air stood at 72®, rose to 148®. The 
stream, formed by the oozing from this spouty ground, 
appeared to be somewhat less considerable than that of 
Sitakunda. 

The other hot spring of this division is said to be in Mauza 
Nunbil, SE. from Nuni about 15 coss, on the south side of 
the Kendu rivulet, at Kendughat, and near the village called 
Sapchala. The hot spring belonging to the 1st mineral 
division I did not visit, as I did not hear of it, until I had 
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passed to a great distance from tiie vicinitv of ultcrc it i>. 
The epring is called Unalii, and is said to be situated in the 
lands of a village called Pukhariya, which for many years has 
been deserted, and is situated about four coss N.W. from 
Beliya Narayanpoor, a great iron manufactory in Virbhum. 
The water of the spring is said to be very bad, which would 
seem to imply, that it may have strong mineral impregnations, 
but the natives detest the limpid and tasteh^ss water of Bhini- 
bandh and Malinpahar, and prefer the water of a muddy 
tank. 

From all the circumstances attending these springs, 1 think 
it probable, that the heat is first communicated to some 
gaseous fluid, and this riniiig, until it meets the water of a 
spring, heats it, and issues in part along with it. The original 
cause of the heat may, therefore, be seated very deep in the 
earth ; in the superficial strata there arc certainly no materials 
to the mutual action of which it can be attributed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARIUCULTURE, IMPLEMENTH, IRRIGATION, CATTLE, BTC. 

In the statistical table, (see appendix) I have supposed, 
that there are in this district 2974 square miles actually oc- 
cupied for cultivation, houses, gardens and plantations, besides 
145 square miles belonging to the tribes of mountaineers, and 
cultivated with the hoe. In my account of the topograpliy 
I have however had occasion to mention, that for the last two 
or three years, on account of a deficiency of rain, a very great 
proportion of the rice land has not been sown, and this will 
reduce the extent cultivated for these years to 2722, Such 
occurrences, however, being very rare, in the general tables 
of occupation and produce I have taken the extent and 
amount on the average of years, when the whole has been 
cultivated ; and in order to form an estimate for such unfav- 
ourable seasons, we may deduct from the quantity of rice 
stated in the tables the produce of 252 square miles, or 
483,840 bigahs. 

Articles Cultivated. — The proportion of land, that gives 
two complete crops in one year, seems to be smaller here 
than in Puraniya ; but the custom of mixing several things, 
as one crop, on the same field is more prevalent than in any 
place, that I have yet seen ; and there are a greater variety 
of articles cultivated. A considerable quantity of seed is 
sown, without previous cultivation, in both the manners men- 
tioned in my account of Puraniya, and in this district the 
practice seems to have been, extended farther, not only in 
proportion to the quantity of land, but to the number of 
articles sown. This seems to arise from a greater degree of 
indolence ; but I no where heard of there being fields so far 
neglected as to produce spontaneous crops of rice. 

Plants cultivated for Grain. — Rice, although of less 
importance, than in the districts hitherto surveyed, is by far 
the greatest crop. It is of six kinds, which differ in season of 
reaping. 
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At Rajinahal the merchant gives 60 sers of rough rice, and 
receives 37 J of clean. According to my estimate the cleaner 
has on this rather more than 16g (16. 6) per cent, of the grain. 
Three women there clean 60 sers (93 s. w.) a day, so that 
each for a whole days work gets almost (> lb. (5. 9) of clean 
rice. Very little of the rice is prepared into Chura Lawa or 
Murhi, and the poor for breakfast use chiefly meal, either 
parched or without having undergone that operation, and 
made cither into cakes (lloti), or into a kind of pudding 
(Chhattu). Rice is seldom made into meal. Wheat, next to 
rice, is the culmiferoiis plant cultivated in the most eonsider- 
able quantity. It is used in the same manner as in Piiruniyu. 
At Rajmahal and Mungger abundance of Mayda or fine flour 
may be procured : and tliere are bakers who make bread both 
after the European and Hindustani fashion. At the capital 
also there are bakers ; but the Mayda must be brought from 
other places. Wheat is fomelimes sown without any previous 
culture, and near the (lunges, on some overflowtul land, 
requires only one or two ])louglungs ; hut in higher parts it 
requires seven or eight. Jii tlie interior again, on the low 
land near the torrents, the fields of wheat are watered once 
or twice a month ; and sometimes the field is watered imme- 
diately before it is sown. In most places towards the western 
side of the district, on both sides of the river, the wheat is 
sown in drills, which are about a span’s distance from each 
other. Barley is very little sown without jirevions culture, 
and some after one or two plougiiings. Like wheat, where 
the land is stiff, it is usually sown in drills. A great deni is 
sown mixed with the field pea; bulli are reaped together, 
and the grains are used intermixed, and culled Jaokcrao. In 
the western parts of the district this is one of tlie common 
foods of the poor. Maize is most suited for the higher lands 
of this district wherever the soil is good, and in time will no 
doubt supersede most of the others, especially rice, which at 
present is too much cultivated, and ought to be confined to 
favourable spots. The maize is used both in cakes (Roti) 
and puddings (Chhattu), and the people have entirely lost the 
prejudice of considering it unwholesome. 

The next cuhniferous crop Is Maruya> or the Eleutine of 
Gaertner, which by the northern tribe of’inountaineers is called 
Kodom. On the plains it is reckoned only of one kind ; but 
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on tlie liills of the northern tribe of mountaineers it is divided 
into two kinds, one of which is gathered in Aghan (middle of 
November to middle of December), the other is gathered in 
Bhadong, or three months earlier. My authority for sup- 
posing that the Kodom of the mountaineers is the Eleusine, 
is their saying, that it is the same with the Mariiya of the 
plains ; but such a difference in the time of ripening leads me 
to suppose that the Kodom, which ripens about the end of 
November, is not of the same species with the other, and may 
perhaps be the Gundli to be afterwards mentioned, winch 
ripens at that season. The Kheri mentioned under Puraniya 
is in this district the next most considerable of the culmi- 
ferous crops. It is a very poor grain, and can only be used 
boiled like rice ; its meal is very bad, and the straw is bad 
fodder. 

The poor millet called Kodo, next to the Kheri,* is the 
most considerable of the culmiferous crops; and much is 
sown on the low lands near the Ganges. It is a species of 
Paspalum, and perhaps may be the species which in the En- 
cyclopedic Methodique is named coromandellianum, although 
in some points it differs from the description given in that 
work. It is used both boiled like rice and parched, ground, 
and made into a kind of pudding. It does not form cakes. 
It sometimes occasions vertigo or intoxication, and this quality 
is confined to some parcels of the grain ; all those who eat of 
such being affected, and the same field will one year produce 
intoxicating Kodo, and on the next that which is perfectly 
innocent. This narcotic quality is by the natives attributed 
to the grain on certain fields, having been infected by a kind 
of snake called Dbemna, a large poisonous serpent. This 
opinion is however very improbable, and the intoxicating 
quality seems more likely to proceed from some spontaneous 
seed, not readily distinguishable, being intermixed with the 
Kodo of certain fields. The straw is eaten by cattle. 

Great pains are bestowed on the cultivation of China 
(Panicum miliaceum)^ considering that it is a poor grain; but 
it thrives here more than any where else that I have yet seen. 
The fields are divided into little square plots tike a garden, 


* The order of lucces^n indicates the degree of cultivatioo of each 
article.— [Eo.] 
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and regularly watered. The produce is i*iid to be very ^reat, 
and from the seed, which is shaken in reaping, a second crop 
which comes up without any cultivation or trouble, is called 
Labhenii and is cut about the end of September. China is 
chiefly used in what is called Mara. The grain is first boiled 
a little, the water is then poured off, and the grain is heated 
in the same pot. It is then thrown in small (luanlitics into a 
hot earthen vessel, the bottom of which is covered with sand, 
and is parched, which bursts the husks and makes the grains 
swell. The husks arc then separated by rubbing or beating. 
This Mara, mixed with sour curdled milk, is nmiii used at 
marriages, and in many parts of the district is considered an 
indispensable part of the marriage feast, perhaps from this 
grain having been the first that was reared in the country. 

Janera {Holcus Sorghum) is a very inferior grain, and 
seems to be gradually giving way to the maize. The Bajra 
{Holcut spicatus) is to be found in a few gardens as a kind of 
curiosity, but in such small <|uantilieb that it cannot be in- 
cluded in the tables of produce. The Gundli* [Panicum 
miliare), is chiefly confined to the southern parts of the dis- 
trict, which in soil resemble Mysore. The smallest of the 
culmiferous crops is the Kaun or Kangni {Panicum Ualicum), 
a grain much superior to most of those mentioned. 1 he 
number of small birds that arc most rapacious after its grain 
is assigned as the reason of its being neglected. It is chiefly 
reared by the hill tribes, the northern of which call it Petaga. 

The leguminous plante are very important, and, as in Pu- 
raniya, the most common is the Mash Kulai (Phaseolus) 
which in the Hindi dialect is most usually called Usid, or 
Makh. There is a variety of it called Aghani Kalai, which 
differs in its seed, instead of being green, it is brown, and it 
ripens about a month earlier. The Arahar (CyiUut CajanJ 
grows with uncommon luxuriance. Great quantiles of the 
Khesari (Lathyrus Salicus) are reared, especially among rice 
stubble, as are also two varieties of the Cicer arietlnum* i he 
common pea (PUum) has white seeds, like the garden j^a of 
Europe (Piium taiivttm). The Til, or Sesamuni, which, in 
the hilly parts of the district, thrives remarkably on new- 
cleared land, especially on a red soil, however poor. 


The Shamey of Mywre — [Ed ] 
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The plants yielding oil are numerous. Bieinui in the parts 
near the Ganges is a very considerable crop, and I have no- 
where seen it growing with such luxuriance. as in the division 
of Gogri. The oil made is good and dear, and i» excellently 
fitted for the lamp; so that it may be burned t the houses 
of Europeans, and in glass lam without disgu t: but such 
is seldom, if ever, employed by t^ie natives. This fine oil 
has, I believe, been often soJr' . castor-oS, procund by 
eipression; but Bhagulpoor i famous for sophistication; 
and after careful inquiry I ban reason to think, that this is 
not an expressed oil, and that * )e followingis the process by 
which iMs extracted. Break the hard inner shell (iniegu- 
menhtm) of each seed between two stones, pick out the ker- 
nels, and beat these In a large mortar, adding a little water to 
form a tenacious paste. Put 2} sers of the paste in an earthen 
pot, with 4 sers of water, and ^il for about three quarters of 
an hour. Then scum off the oil, which swims on the sur- 
face. From the 0} sers of seed between 8 and 10 chhataks 
(1 ser = 16 chhataks) of oil are procured. It is evident, that 
such a process could not be used in any country where manual 
labour possessed value. 

The rates for harvest vary as in Puraniya ; but in general 
towards the west are not quite so high, and nominally are 
often so low as the sixteenth bundle, and sometimes as the 
twentieth; but the bundle which the reaper takes, is much 
larger than the 15 or 19 which the farmer gets, which per- 
haps makes the former about equal to } or ^ and the latter 
to yV whole, where the master thrashes. The lara or 
gleaning is also carried to a greater extent, and I saw some 
fields cutting, where at least ^ of the grain was left. This is 
not however all loss to the master; as in many parts the 
gleaners give him a share. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the lands have often been assessed by a certain portion 
of the neat produce ; and this gleaning was a combination 
between the farmer and gleaner, in order to defraud the 
landlord. In the eastern part of the district the harvest is 
reckoned equal to } of the crop ; but this u mostly a nominal 
charge, a great part being reaped by the owners, or by ser- 
vants hired by the year. The whole grain is here trodden 
mit by oxen. The granaries of unbaked clay (kuthi) are in 
universal use ; in some of the eastern parts, however, grain is 
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kept in a 1tin«i of large basket, made of straw, which stands 
in the house like the granaries of unbaked clay. In most 
parts of the district, on account of the white ants f iermetj, 
grain cannot be kept in pits; but in the low inundated lands, 
where th e«« destructive insecU cannot harbour, the pito are 
used in the dry season. 

In the whole course of my survey, I have as yet seen no 
gardeners so expert as those of Mungger. They are of the 
Koeri cast, and possess some little stock. Formerly they were 
employed in cultivating the poppy, and took annually two 
crops from their land, one poppy, the other maise or maruya; 
but, the poppy having been prohibited, in its stead are reared 
wheat, baygan, ricinus, onions, garlic, and other vegetables. 
Each man has usually or 5 bigahs (1 10 cubits square), or 
from about 7J (7.562) to 9J (9.453) bigahs, Calcutta measure, 
and he requires two strong cattle, which both plough, and 
water the land; for in the dry season the whole is watered 
with a leather bag. A great deal of the labour is performed 
with the hoe, and his wife and children assist in weeding and 
gathering the produce. The gardeners pay a rent of from 7 
to 9 rupees a bigah. and of course must be very industrious. 
The crops of wheat are exceedingly heavy, and certain. Of 
the 5 bigahs, 3 for the first crop will be maize, 1 maruya, and 
1 ricinus, mixed with sem. Of the maize land 1 J bigah give 
as a second crop, wheat, 1 baygan, and J safflower, mixed 
with a few amaranths, or other greens. The maruya is sue* 
ceeded by garlic, or onions, mixed with karela and radishes. 
The tern and ricintis occupy the whole year. The crops ere 
every year changed ; land yielding wheat and maize one year 
gives pulse and ricinus, or maruya and onions another. The 
produce of each bigah, customary measure, cannot be esd- 
mated at less than 20 rs. a year. The soil is good, but not 
better than a very great part of what is now waste ; and the 
wells are very deep, being from 25 to 30 cubits, as is usual 
near the great river. This shows what might be done. It is 
true, that in the interior there would be little sale for the 
vegetables ; but a bigah of this size cultivated with gram, and 
with the same pains, would no doubt produce to the value of 

18orl4rs. , , 

Ginger is here reared only for the consumption of the 
country, and is commonly planted in mango groves, shade be- 
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iog favourable for the growth of most plants of the scitami- 
neous order. The plant here also is hairy. Turmeric is only 
reared for the consumption of the country, and not in a quan- 
tity sufficient for the demand. Capsicum is seldom cultivated 
in large fields, but small plots are common. 

At Mungger are reckoned two kinds of onion, the bhagal- 
puri and patniya, the former little, and the latter large. Both 
are cultivated in two manners. One is by sowing the seed, 
and transplanting the young onions; such are called Dhemra. 
The other method is by dividing the root into slips, which 
may be done at all seasons. Such onions are called Saga, or 
Sachi. Many onions are sent to Calcutta. The same is the 
case with garlic. Methi, or fenugreek is cultivated not only 
in gardens, but in separate fields. 

Of the Ajoyan, (or Ammi indicum), considerable quantities 
are sown on the muddy banks of the rivers, as the inundation 
retires. The Channani of the farmers is the same with the 
Randhuni of Ronggopoor, and is cultivated in fields ; but the 
druggists sell the sweet fennel by the name of Channani. 
Dhaniya, or Coriander, and the Saongp, or anise, are com- 
mon. The Jira is confined to the very borders of Gaya. The 
seed resembles that of cummin, or perhaps is the same. The 
most common Baygan, at Mungpr, is cdled Goibhanta. It 
has prickles, and is therefore a kind of the Solanum Insanum. 
It is shaped like a pear, and may usually weigh half a 
pound. This is the Golta of Puraniya. The Chengga, which 
has a cylindrical black fruit, and prickles on the leaves, is 
the Baramasiya of Puraniya. The Baramasiya of this district, 
has a fruit shaped like a horn, polygamous flowers, and no 
prickles. It is therefore a Solanum Melongena, Its fruit is 
greenish, or dark red. The species which in European hot- 
houses is often called the egg-plant, from the resemblance of 
its fruit to the egg of a common fowl, is pretty common, but 
has no peculiar name. The European potato ( Solanum) has 
come into very general use at Mungger and Bhagulpoor, and 
at both places considerable fields are raised, and the roots 
are preserved throughout the year. They are not so large as 
those of Patna ; but some are sent to Calcutta, and to several 
intermediate places. The cultivation has only for a very few 
years eitend^ to the natives; and they never are used as the 
staple article of food ; they serve only when fried in oil, salt, 
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and capticum, as a seasoning for grain. They are called Gol- 
Ala. The Shukurkund Alu ( Conrolmtlui Batatas ) is com- 
monly reared in gardens; but no extensive fields are occupied 
with this root, which seems to be giving way to the potato 
most common in Europe. Yams (Dtoscoreas) are not in 
great variety. 

What at Mungger is called Pekchi, seems to be a smaller 
variety of the Koxnorbhog of Ronggopoor. The bulbs are 
small, many adhering in a cluster to a bunch of stems, and are 
ripe from August to October. The Aruya of this district 
which is the most common, seems to be diflerent from that so 
named at Nathpoor, and is the Muckhi of Dinajpoor. Cuttings 
of the roots are planted about the end of January, and are 
watered once in four days, until the rains commence. Many 
shoots spring up close to the parent, and under these many 
proliferous bulbs are formed, larger than those of the Pekchi, 
although the plant is much smaller. They are fit for use 
about the end of September, and weigh from 1 to 1 } lbs. 
each. They are dug, when ripe, and kept for about three 
months. The petioles or leaf stems are seldom used. It is 
said, that a bigah will give 50 mans of root, worth 8 anas a 
mafi, which is at the rate of about 27 f aioitr, worth 13^ rupees, 
from the Bigah, CalcutU weight and measure, or at the rate 
of 6842 lbs., worth S9J rupees an acre. The ground is 
manured with cow dung and ashes. The 01 ( Tacca saiiva) 
of Rumpb, is raised in small quantities, in corners about the 
houses, as the man is about Calcutta : but so little pains are 
bestowed on it, that the root always retains a considerable 
acrimony. It is said to be good only on a black free soil, 
which in this district is not common. Radishes are not near 
so common as in Dinajpoor, but in most parts of the district 
many small plots are to be found. They are all of the red 
kind. The carrot is cultivated in fields, is much eaten by the 
people, and what can be spared is given to cattle. If watered 
two or three times in the season, the carrot will give \00mans 
SL bigah, Mungger measure and weight, or double the pro- 
duce of the Arum above stated. The value, by wholesale, 
is about 8 r. at the rate of 2 r. for 100 heaps, of about lOsers 
each: but this land gives another crop in the year, that which 
is cultivated with the Aruya produces nothing else. Other 
statements, not likely to be exaggerated, make the produce ( 
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more, or 600 heaps a bigah. The carrots are ripe about the 
end of January, and will keep throughout the spring, when 
fodder is scarcest. Plantains are very scarce. 

In the villages scattered through the woods of Bangka and 
Lakardewani, two kinds of Dolichos, called Kursa, are reared 
about the hedges, and their beans are used as Tarkari. The 
smaller or Chhota^Kursa has at least a great resemblance to 
the Dolichos pruriens, and the hair on its fruit produces the 
most violent itching; but it differs in so many particulars 
from the Cacara pruritus of Rumph (vol. 5, page 693), and 
the Nai corana of Rheede (vol. 8, page 61), that I consider 
it as a distinct species. 

The Kursa, although exceedingly like the other, differs in 
the hair of the fruit, which is soft, and excites no itching. 
Neither species is worth cultivating, the beans being very in- 
different. Rheede attributes invigorating powers to those of 
his plant, and it is probably some such idle notion that in- 
duces the people here to use so wretched a vegetable. 

Plants cultivated as greens, — The Amaranthi are by far 
the most common. Spinach is not much, used, because it 
will only grow in the dry season. The Basella is called 
Poyi, and the Chenopodiums are a good deal used. The 
Gulpha is the Purslane, and its leaves are often used as a 
green, as is also Fenugreek in the cold season. Fennel 
leaves are sometimes used as a green. 

Plants used as an add seasoning, — There are still fewer 
than in Puraniya, and mangoes are almost the only thing in 
request. The leaves of the Chandana [Hibiscus cannabinus), 
which is cultivated for making ropes, are occasionally em- 
ployed. The Europeans have paid some more attention to 
their gardens than in Puraniya ; but they are still very back- 
ward in their fruits. I have already mentioned most of the 
fruit trees that have been introduced. Mr. Christian, of 
Mungger has figs, and several gentlemen have grapes, which 
are tolerably good; but both the figs and peaches would 
require shelter from the rain, by giving them a western or 
southern exposure, from whence rain seldom comes, and by 
placing them against a wall covered by an arch. The com- 
mon European vegetables thrive well enough during the dry 
season; but asparagus has made little way; and it is the 
only one that grows during the rainy season. Artichokes 
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are in abundance, and continue all the heats of spring. It 
seems extraordinary that this plant, which thrives uncom- 
monly in the very cold and moist climate of the highlands of 
Scotland, should in India prefer the most sultry and arid 
seasons and places. In Bengal Proper, it can scarcely be 
brought to produce. 

The fruits reared by the natives are very much the same 
with those of Puraniya, and equally neglected, so tliat 1 have 
no occasion to repeat what has been said on that head. The 
only additions, that I have to make, are respecting those of 
the cucurbitaceous kind, which near the Cianges are much 
cultivated. The water melons (Tarbuj) are very good. The 
best kind of melon is here called Kliarbuja, and seems to me 
to be the Cucumis Dudaim of Willdenow, It is depressed 
at the poles, and its smell is very fine, but it is insipid, and 
very poor eating. The Phuti Kangkri or Darn, dill'ers from 
the plant, so called at Puraniya, in the shape of its fruit, 
which instead of being oval is c\liiidriea], and it is often two 
feet long, by a diameter of from four to six indies. It bus 
an agreeable smell, but is still more insipid than the Khar- 
bnja. The Mithuya Kangkri of Mungger is, 1 suspect, the 
Cucumis jlexttosHS of Willdenow; but dillers very little from 
the two above plants, cxcejrt that its fruit has little or 
no smell, and in place of being cylindrical, or depressed, 
tapers to a point. Although its native name would ^eem to 
imply its being sweet, the fruit is exceedingly insipid. The 
common (Jucumher is very abundant, and tolerably good. 
Boiled or stewed it is one of the bcht vegetables that the 
country produces, Some of thoNe, who make garlands near 
the towns keep small plots, where they rear flowers for sale. 

The only plants cultivated as medicines to any extent arc 
the Nigella satica, and common eress. The former, it must 
be observed^ in the dialect of Magbadha, is called Mangrela, 
while the name Kalajiri, by which it is known in Puraniya, 
is in this district given to the CW//-rrt of bo- 

tanists, the Siingraj of Bengal. In the gardei.>, besnle^ t ie 
cress, which is by far the most common, there are raised the 
following medicinal herbs. Cissus <|uadrangularis, species 
of Zinziber. One kind, the root lia. a flavour of the mango. 
Gahakaran, a scitamincous plant. Draiilgad, an Anstolovhia, 
which seems to be the Indka; but diflers in sonic points 
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from tlie accounts given of that plant. Isaddaula, Euphor- 
bium Tithymaloideg. Sudarsan, perhaps the Radix toxu 
carta of Kumph (VI. tab. G9)^ a species of Amaryllis, Chita, 
the Plumbafro xeylanica, Dhanattar, lemon grass, which, I 
l>clievc, has never been known to flower, and cannot there- 
fore be referred to any botanical system. Barbari, Nazbo, the 
two kinds of Ocymum mentioned in my account of Puraniya. 

Plants cultivated for making thread or ropes are of little 
importance, and exclusive of the lands belonging to the hill 
tribes, amount to only about 18,000 bigahs, most of which 
during the year produce also other crops, as will be seen from 
the tables of produce. The Crotolaria juncea, called Son in 
Bengal, in this district is called Kasmiri, and is reared in 
small plots by the fishermen for making their nets, and is 
applied to no other use. The Chandana, Amliya or Kudrum, 
of this district is the Hibiscus cannahinus of botanists, is cul- 
tivated nearly in the same quantity as the Corchorus, and the 
crop generally occupies the ground for a whole year. The 
natives reckon its ropes stronger and more durable than 
those of the Corchorus ; but they are still harsher, and its 
fibres cannot be reduced to fine thread. 

Cotton in this district is by far the most important of these 
crops, and the interior is very much fitted for its cultivation, 
so that at least none needed to be imported ; but although 
12,000 bigahs are said to be cultivated on the plains, besides 
a very considerable quantity on the hills belonging to the 
northern tribe of mountaineers, much is still imported. A 
few plants of the Kukti, the wool of which has the colour of 
Nankeen cloth, are scattered thinly through the fields of the 
(lajar. I have n'^t been able to trace most of these kinds 
through Mieir stages of growth, so as to ascertain with suffi- 
cient accuracy their botanical affinities. The only one in- 
deed, which I have been able to examine, is the Gajar, which 
diflers in nothing essential from the Oosstpium of Rumph 
(vol. 4, y;/. 12), which in Puraniya is called Bhadai; but the 
season of its growth, and manner of cultivation are totally dif- 
ferent. It is sown about the end of June, ripens about the 
end of April, and is then cut ; but for two years springs from 
the roots, giving a crop annually at the same season. For 
the manner of cultivation, and value of produce, I must in 
general refer to the tables. 
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PlanU cultivated for taccharine juice.-- Besidrs the palms 
and the Mahuya tree already mentioned, the only article 
under this head is the sugar-cane. It is chiefly cultivated 
near the banks of the mountain rivers, ^iherc it can he sup- 
plied with water by means <»f canals, and in the vicinity of 
Ilajmahal, where it grows with more luxuriance than 1 have 
any where else observed. In the interior it is not so rich, 
but still is tolerably good, and is culli'ated with some care. 
The lands there arc level anti rich, ami undcT constant crop, 
much as in Uonggopoor and Dinajpoor: but in Kajmahal 
they are swelling, and rather stiff, but the fii Id L^enerally, 
although not always, is alltoved a year’s rest betwis'ii tlie 
crops. In the former places the ])rodu(t‘ usually stated 
was about mans a biuah (Calcutta weight and measure) of 
the extract; but this is ridimlous; for although the natives 
stated, that the greater part of their cane is of the small 
kind like a reed (Nargori' , 1 saw none ^uch ; and my as- 
sistants recollect very little. I do not think, th(Ti‘fore, 
that less than 10 mans of the thinner extract i Rah can be 
allowed for the bigah. Very little of tluM ake extract is made. 

There is here a greater variety of kinds than in any of 
the districts hitherto surveyed. Of the Kajli, Khagri, and 
Nargori, I have already had occasion to tin at. The Kajli is 
by far the best, and is confined to the vicinity of Kajmahal; 
but the mango of other places seems to me to be tln‘ i aine, 
and is chiefly used for eating without preparation, ami much 
is consumed in that manner. "I he Paungdi and Haungda 
are tolerably large yellow^ canes, and one of them at least 
would appear to be the same w ith the fh'ingsa of Puraniya ; 
but both agree with what I was able to notice concerning it. 
The Keruya is a poor small cane. 

Plants used for smoking and chewing arc of very little im- 
portance. The tobacco is not adequate to supply ihi? diunand 
of the country, although in most plaec.s it seems to thrive. 
It is on the north side of the (langes alone, that it is culti- 
vated to any extent. T. hat which produces the largest and 
mildest leaf is called Maiidhata or Dhainakul ; the smaller 
and most narcotic is called Desla or Thariya. Belle leaf sells 
very high. 

The hemp reared for intoxication occupies only 13 bigahs 
that are avowed ; but, as I have said in my account of Pura- 
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niya, a few plants are in many places reared in hidden corners. 
The people here only allow 2 mafis a bigah^ but not the smallest 
reliance can be placed on what they say. 1 neither saw, nor 
heard of any poppy, although a considerable quantity was 
formerly reared. Catechu, Ajoyan, Saongp and Dhaniya are 
also chewed. There are no bctle-nut palms. 

Plants used for dijing . — Indigo as usual, is by far the most 
important.* Safllower, the Kusum of the natives, is of more 
importance here than in Puraniya. About 18,000 Jujub trees 
are used for rearing the lac insect. The mulberry is con- 
fined to the eastern part of the district. 

Jtiijjlements of Agriculture , — The plough does not difler 
materially from tliose of the districts already described ; but 
it is idways provided with a little bit of iron. To draw 
tlie jilough scarcely any cows, but a few bulliiloes are em- 
]doyed. The other observations made on this implement and 
its management, in my account of Puraniya, are entirely appli- 
cable to the ploughmen of Jibagulpoor. \Mjeat and barley 
are usually sown in drills; and the drill consists of a bamboo, 
having at its top a w'ooden cup, into which a man drops the 
seed. The bamboo is tied to the beam of a plough, and its 
lower end passes through the body of the plough, just behind 
the iron, so that the seed falls into the furrow, and is covered 
by the next. 

In the eastern parts of the district tlie Mayi is u.sed ; but 
in the western, as in Puraniya, its place is supplied by the 
beam or jdank called Chauki. In order to save the skin ropes 
many farmers here u>e for dragging it an iron chain fastened 
to a hook, and they have had sulHcient ingenuity when it is 
dragged by ro]H*s made of hide, to use a liook driven into its 
upper side, and to this to fasten the rope. Many farmers 
have the llida or rake drawn by oxen, and it is usually pro- 
vided with iron teeth, or at least the teeth are alternately of 
wood and iron ; but in many )>arls this implement is not used, 
and there is iiotliing to Mipply the want of the harrow. 

'J'hc reaping houk i> of two kinds; the llangsu}a, which 
has no teeth, and i.. tlie larger of the two; ami the Kachiya, 
which has teeth, and is very small. The former is most 


• Dr. B. gives a luijg aeeouiit rchaive to indigo, which at the present 
day would be superfluous. — [h».] 
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usually employed to cut grass; hut in some parts tliey use for 
the latter purpose a large sickle called Jiiapau, and the 
Ilangsuya (here represented' is used to cut corn. 



There is notliing reinarkahlr in thewetdinj: inni (Kliurpi', 
the hatchet (Kuril. di . or the hill 'l)ao. 1 he h"e (Kodar; 
i.s of two kinds, dilleriuL: chiellv in leiiiilh ol .Onilt ; hut not 
distinguished h\ appvopri.ile naines. On the north .side o I 
the river every lainil\ h.i^ ;i l.ir^e \vond< n pestle and mortar 
for heating rice, and tlw levr Oheiigki i^ not in use; 
but on the southern side nian\ hnnilies, euni f"i their own 
eon.Miniption, use the latter instrument ; and it is uiiivei .s.illy 
employed hy those who Ix at l»»r sale. 

^i'he sugar mill (Kahi), is oi the ''.ame kind with the Ktil- 
gaehli of Ronggojiuor, I'he iron hoiler is howe\<T in gene- 
ral larger, and the number ol earthen pot.s tlironuh whieh the 
juice passes, before it come^ into the hoiler, wlier*' inspis- 
sation is completed is miieh Miialh r, m Idom cxeeeding hve. 
A set of works clears about five aco- -f eane in a >rar. and 
is usually made at the joint cxpcnceot from fiv to ton neigh- 
honr.s who may rear that (|nanlii\, ainl who uniti their cattle 
and .servants to clear the whole crop I he iron Indlor i.s the 
<)nl\ part of the apparatus at all \.d.M.d»le, ami is oU<‘n idled 
by the season. 

A small t-art called Sa;:-?."- i" 
universal use, and is cmplo\ed to Inimj home tin larM .st, to 
carry goods to market, and to bring hre-wooi . t is exact y 
on the plan of the Mysore cart, descriheil in m\ account o 
that country, but more rude, and coii isls ol an axe tree 
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with two wIhtIs ni.'Lilc* of three ])laiiks, joined tnodlier with 
wooden h»)irs and cut round, with a hole in the middle for 
the axle-tree. I’he body consists of tw'o sti(‘ks tied behind 
to the axle-tree, and joined together before at the ytjkc. Jt 
is drawn by two eatth*. Near the ]lajmahal the farmers have 
a kind of waggon on four wheels, very nearh as rude as the 
above-mentioned cart ; but it is chiefly list'd to liring firewood 
from the fort'sts. 'J'he iiM’of the small cart, however rude, is 
a great imjirovt'nu'nt, and >hould put t(» shame the farmers on 
the banks of the (ianges, who flatter themselves with being 
mor(‘ civilized than the people of the forests, and yet continue 
to carry home their harvest on their heads and shouhlers. 

Manures . — Notwithstanding the abundance of fuel, a great 
(leal ol the cow dung is collected for burning; and except in 
Kalikapoor, on the land calh‘d Rarh, 1 saw no such thing as 
a dunghill. ^Vhen in other parts of the district it is wanted 
to enrich any land, it is done by collecting throughout the 
night a number of cattle on the field. No great j>ains are 
however bestowed on this ; for most of the cattle that are 
kept in Ilathans, are not brought at night to (In* fields that 
arc in tiie vicinity of the wastes where th(;y feed, and their 
manure is totally lost. On the whole however, the farmers 
are rather more attentive to this improvement tiian those of 
lhirani\a, especially on their sugar land, which is always ma- 
nured, and tin* effects are very visible on the crops. Oil 
cake and fresh earth are given to betle-leaf, and the latter is 
given to the mulberry. Ashes in many places are neglected, 
in others tlu'y are given to winter crops. In the high rice 
lands called Rarh, wliicb constitute the cultivated parts of 
Kalikapoor, the farmers collect cow -dung and ashes for that 
grain, and also manure it with mud from the bottoms of old 
tanks ; and their condition shows, that they find an ample 
reward for the little additional labour that they bestow. 
Manure is usually given to each field once in the two years. 
Wherever the land is inundated, and has received the mud 
of the Ganges (Reti), manure is considered as totally super- 
fluous. ]Mucli more attention is paid to watering than in any 
of the districts formerly surveyed. In the marshes of Raj- 
inalial the spring rice is watered by an instrument like u 
canoe ; and on the banks of the Ganges by a basket sus- 
pended from four ropes. 
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Tlic canals from rivers art* oalloil Dliar, and arc made and 
repaired entirely by the owners of the land, ^ho appoint 
petty officers t<» distribute the water. Tliese canals are 
usually from I to ,3 coss long* and usually 4- or o cubits dre]>, 
and as much wi<le ; but a few extend <Voni .3 to (> cckss in 
length. Their principal use is to supjdy the rice fields during 
the rainy sea>on, when there happens to he loni^ intervals of 
fair weather, and durini: llie month Karlik, when the* rains 
have usually ceahi'd. At tliis tinn* the tuMuntain tNrr(*nts 
contain a stream, wliich is turned into the caJi.d by te!np»trary 
dams. In the rainy seasmi the rivers are ahinulantlv hiuh to 
enter the mouths of the canaU. The cost of dilZLring these 
was stated to he r^. f(>r e\er\ 1(K) Iopl:. h\ 1 wide .ind 
1 deep. The gu/ is .1.!^ inche*', which i.s at the rate ;>|(I cubi- 
cal feet of earth moved to a short dislanct* lor the rupee. 
Each farmer makes small dams across the (‘anal in oiihu* to 
force the water upon liis I'n i<N ; and, wluui these have re- 
ceived their allowance, the dam is hruken, and the water is 
permitted to run to the next man’s [)os>ession. 

T he iiicthod Used at .MiniL^irer fi»r raising (he water for 
irrigation is by a leathern hag, drawn by two oxen pas-ing 
down a slope, with a ru\\v pa-^ing out a jndlev or roller, 
7'his instrument is calh'd a mat, and ditl’er" from the vapiltf of 
Mysore in ha\ing no eontri\,im*e, In means of a liMtlu'i n tube 
and douhh* rojK*, for ( vaenatini: the h.ig, when it reaches the 
surface. 'I’wo men are therefore re(|nired for each mat ; oru* 
to manage the oxen, and (me who, when the hag reaches the 
su^fac(^ puslies it aside, and, placing it on a cistern, allows 
the water to run out hy slackc'iiing the rop(*. lie th<‘n,as the 
cattle ascend the slope, thrfiws the l>ag inU) the well. N(» 
time is lost in this opcTation, hut an additional hand is n*- 
<|uircd. The common d<*p!li of welU at Mungger is from iio 
to 30 cubits, and some are still deeper, and yet hear the 
expense. In the interior soutliern parts, all the w heat and 
sugar-cane arc watered ; but the implement used is a j»ot 
suspended from one end of a lever. In some j»arts «>f the 
district, in place of suspending the |)ot to the end of a 
lever, it is lowered and drawn up by a rope passing over a 
roller, which turns round between two fi>rks, hrit is not 
thicker than the arm, so as to afford very little increase of 
power. 



Throughout the Behar part of the districti asses are pretty 
generally diffused among the washermen. An ass sells from 
two to three rupees. The stock of cattle of the cow kind in 
this district, when compared with Bengal, is of great value. 
Near the Ganges, on both sides of all the Behar part, the 
cattle arc fully as good as those of the best parts of Puraniya. 
In the parts belonging to Bengal they arc inferior; but are 
not so small as in Dinajpoor or Ronggopnor. In the forest 
districts they are of an intermediate quality, and seem to iiavc 
been rapidly improving ; for Captain Browne, in his account 
of that part, speaks of the cattle as being uncommonly small, 
which at present is by no means the case. An improvement, 
indeed, might be naturally expected ; as since tlie abolition of 
plunder, the best cattle from the banks of the Ganges fre- 
quent these forests, and by an intermixture of breeds will no 
doubt render botb of the same value. I'ho cattle kept by 
the tribes of mountaineers, and fed on the pastures at the 
roots of their hills, are said to be remarkably strong. They 
are used fur carriage alone. Uncommon little pains are be- 
stowed on the nourishment of the sacred beasts, and tlu^y are 
treated with the utmost severity in exacting their labour, but 
in other respects great attention is botowed on them. It i^ 
only in Lakardewani that some impure taungtars have been 
permitted to work the cow, and a most violent oppobition was 
at first made to such uii atrocious innovation ; but the obsti- 
nacy of the barbarians prevailed, chiefly, I believe, beeau>e 
they were thought powerful in witchcraft, and because dis- 
putes with such people were considered as dangerous. This 
tenderness towards the cow no doubt has tended to improve 
the breed ; but has been counteracted by a very great pro- 
portion of the labour being performed by bulls, nor did 1 hear 
any where of good prices being given for bulls reserved for 
breeding, the number of which i.s indeed small, nor is this 
compensated by many consecrated animals, although these 
are not only more numerous in proportion than in any of the 
districts hitherto surveyed, but also more pampered and 
vigorous. The bulls that are wrought in the plough sell 
lower than even cows, and these sell a little lower than labour- 
ing oxen of the same size. An estimate of the whole quantity 
of milk that the owners of the cows receive, and of it? value, 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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Farms. — Tlie rastes do not ('nj<iv tlie same privileges 

as in Puraniya. In no part are they im>ro exempted than 
others from paying rent for the ground oeeiipied by tlu'ir 
houses ; but in most parts of this district it is from few oidy 
that ground rent for houses is dematuled, and it is only in 
some parts, chiefly in the portion of tiie district which be- 
longed to Hengal, that they are allowed t<» t»ccii]>y laiul at a 
low'er rate than others. A certain part, ho\w‘vrr, <d the 
military tribes hold laml !»y military tenure, either free ol 
rent, or for a mere trifle, and the lands ot hnih an* miserably 
neglected. Hut besides these* a great th*al of the land is 
rented bv the high ca^O*^: and a grt‘al deal of this i^ siippttsed 
to be at the same rate' ^^ilh what is paid by common culti- 
vators ; but their rent is seldom levi<*d with ritioiir, and the 
kinsmen of many of these farnu*rs being emplo\ed in the 
management of the estates, \ariotis shifts have been in\ented 
to lighten their burtlu*n. None of them wr>rk with their iiwn 
hands, and it is not eustoinar\ in this district, f’vcept just in 
its southern extremity, It) relct land to under tenants, neither 
are those who cultivate fhr a share niimenms, so that most of 
the land rented by the high castes are cuhivalt‘tl by llieir 
slaves or hired servants. 'Die higher n ut paid here makes 
them more industrious and att<‘ntivc than in 1 iirani\a, ami 
their stock of cattle also is very large. 

I'he next class of tenants c«»nsists of the tradesmen and 
artists. Among these 1 lia\e only included such ol the 
Cioyahis as deal in milk, for in tliis district a very great num- 
ber of that caste does not deal in milk more than any other 
farmers. A great many tradesmen work part of the year in 
their art, and the remainder at their farm. Here a great 
part of the petty traders ( lUparis > are included among the 
Pangnivas (or trade.smen). 

The^hird class of tenants con*^ists of Chasas or plough- 
men ; but this denomination of per^ons contains not only the 
tenantry who are willing to labour with tlieir own liamls, but 
servants, day labourers, and slaves. In Kalikapoor I saw s<#me 
wealthy men of this class, like the great Muhammedan farmers 
of Dinajpoor, and these were also of liie same faith; but in 
general this class is very poor. Most of the more wealthy are 
petty dealers, and are distinguished from the petty dealers 
of commercial tribes by being called Griha'-lba-bcparis, in 
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places of Beparis. The fourth class of tenants consists of 
under tenants, except in the southern parts of Lakardewani. 
In the appendix will be found an estimate of the proportion 
of live stock belonging to the high castes, to tradesmen, and 
to farmers ; and an estimate of the proportion of rent paid 
by the three first classes, and of the proportion of ploughs 
held by their owners, or men of their families, by those who 
cultivate for a share, by hired servants or slaves, and by 
under tenants. This will explain many circumstances relative 
to the stock of farms, and will enable the intelligent reader to 
judge in what manner the burthens fall on each class of the 
tenantry. 

The expense of implements is next to nothing, so that the 
only stock wortli notice is plough cattle. In many parts the 
tenant pays, nominally at least, one half of the produce as a 
rent ; but this is on valuable crops. The expense of culti- 
vation however, even allowing for the frauds, to which the 
high castes are incident, cannot well exceed upon the whole, 
one half of the gross produce, as in the former. The cost of 
harvest is here in general smaller ; but on the whole, even 
where the tenant does no work himself, every charge is, 1 
am certain, defrayed by half of the gross produce ; nor can 
the rent paid to the landlord amount to one half of the re- 
mainder. 

There are fewer great or wealthy farmers than in Dinajpoor, 
or at least they conceal their wealth so carefully, that it is 
unknown, and in fact becomes either useless to themselves or 
others. Owing, however, to the system of advances having 
made comparatively less progress, the people are not so much 
involved in debt and difficulty. In the appendix* will be seen an 
estimate of those wdio pay their rent as it becomes due, from 
their own stock ; of those who borrow ready money ; of those 
who take advances for the purpose, but who at crop season 
complete their engagements ; and of those who, having taken 
advances, are annually falling more and more in debt. Similar 
statements have not been formed for the districts hitherto 
surveyed, but in all of them, 1 am persuaded, it would have 
appeared that the first class would have been less numerous, 

* Dr. Buchanan gives tables on all those subjects, similar to those of 
Beliar; Uee Note I Appendix) but the totals, or averages, will be suffi- 
cient for the formation of a general idea on the subjects referred to. [Ed.] 
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and the last class mow predoininant. Money, liurrowt^.l 
in small sums to pay rent, usuallx pays at the rate of part 
per iiieiisein. I'he arears of rent <’iie to l.indlonls arc* a tritle. 

There has hcen no attempt to reiiulate thi* >i/t* of f irni^, 
vhich are nearly t)l tlie same size as in Dinajpoor or PimmiiIv.i. 
hut it is not so coimnou a custom here as in the latter di^tru t, 
for poor farmers to unite stock, to enable them to ctnnplett- 
what is requisite for a plough : each man. in I»n fir tlie irrt‘ater 
pari of the district, has as much of his own. or horrows it. 

Scarcely any of the landlords lu.ike ad\ances to the te- 
nants, and those who hdlov thi^ practice, arechietlv confimal 
to the eastern }iarts of ilu‘ district, am! it ^ixen only to 
new comers. It would ht* more useful in the wastes, where 
poor men alone can he i*\ peeled to conn*, and where new 
settlers are much recjinrtil. The adv. nice'- w inch an* math* 
are usiiallv in tin* lorm oi a loan l»»r one Near, at the rate ol 

anas interest on the rupct*, or p<‘r cent. 1 he rents are 
much more (*(pially assessevl than in PnriiniNa: and in tin* 
same NieinitN are in j^n neral somewhat in proportion to the 
\ahieofthe land, hut in diflereiit partN vary astonishingly ; 
and on this suhiect in particul.ir. the utmost pain- were taki'ii 
to keep me in the dark. M li it I Inue Iranied on the siihjeet 
shall he det.iiL'd in my account of p.irti. id.ir estate-. In 
general, lioweviT, it may he fdi-crved, that t vci pt in a few 
plaees, and on rice land, it is too h»NN to act as .'i siillici(‘nl 
stimulus to industry ; and it Nviil he noteil, that it is oidy the 
rice lands, and the parts which are hi;*h rented, that are in a 
tolerable state of cnltiNation. 

What I have said in Dinajpoor and Hon^r^opoor enneerning 
the illegal exactions, alleged to he taken by the /emindais, 
or their agents, are entirely applicable to thi.s district ; and, 
although the landlords have not here the excuse of the pri- 
vileges granted in Puraniya to the higher castes, I am per- 
suaded, that in general the people are wor^e used than in 
that district, and to this chiefly must he attributed the miser- 
able condition to which many parts of it are reduced. 

The tenants of Bchariii general transact their ow n business 
with the agents of the Zemindars, and it is only among the 
rude tribe called Saungtar, and in the lh‘ngalese parts ol the 
di.strict, that a kind of chief tenant is empIo\ed to transact 
the whole affairs of the conmuinity. a practice, as I Iiunc men- 
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tioiied, that is common in Ron^/zopoor, and which seems to 
have been pretty universal in India ; for the chiefbof villages, 
by whatever name (Mandal, Makaddam, Gnuda, Shanahoga, 
&c.) known, seem to me to have been originally agents for 
the tenants, and not officers of government, or assistants of 
th^ Zemindars, as is now usually the case ; and wherever the 
native customs have been carefully preserved, and well ad- 
ministered, the appointment of this officer is always regulated 
by the inclination of the tenantry. In Behar, as 1 have said, 
the tenantry have more confidence, and chiefs of villages have 
in general been disuse^!. The Bengalese are more bashful ; 
and it is only the Mandal that is gifted with the faculty of 
speech before a person of such consecfuence as the village 
clerk (Putwari) ; nor is it supposed that each Mandal slumld 
have audacity enough to find utterance before his landlord ; 
so that on estates of any size there is a chief Mandal, who 
is s})okesman for the others. 

'I'hc rents of this district are levied in two manners, Nu- 
kudi and Bhauli. The former is a money rent, and is 
collected by messengers in the same miserable instalments 
that have been mentioned in my account of Puraniya, and 
which give rise to all the vexations that are liable to such a 
mode of collection : but here this rent is free from the evils 
that in Puraniya have arisen from ine(|ualities of assessment. 
For although in the part of the district where the revenue is 
])aid to Moorsheduhad, the assessment on the higli castes is 
trifling, yet the mode of having created the inequality is quite 
different, and is productive of much less evil, as will be ex- 
plained in my account of the estates of that part. 

Bhauli, is a rent paid in kind, and is confined to the part 
of the district which is comprehended in Behur, and is chiefly 
confined also to rice, with very little on other kinds of grain. 
It, in fact, is similar to the division of watered crops which 
takes place in the south of India, and seems to have arisen 
from the same source, namely, the uncertainty of these crops, 
which in some dry seasons cannot be at all taken, while in 
others that are favourable they are exceedingly valuable. In 
the former the tenant could not pay a money rent, and in the 
latter, it is fair that the landlord should participate. Various 
deductions before division are made from the heap, especially 
the whole expense of harvest ; and, after these deductions. 
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the landlord in some places receives one-half, in others {{ ; 
but then the landlord, as 1 have said, is at all the expense of 
the canals, and generally at all that of the reservoirs for 
irrigation, and the harvest, «)nc of the heaviest diduetions is 
in favour of the tenant. In iny account of M yst»re, however, 

1 have taken occasion to show that this practice is a great 
encourager of sloth ; and as a means for collecting the revenue 
of the state is liable t(» the most gross abuse, I'jven nere, 
where the Zemindars might be supposed capable of attending 
to the division, the collusions of their agents and the tenants, 

I have little doubt, produce niiinerous frauds, and have given 
rise to the folhnving nn)de of avohling the actual divisions. 
It lias been custoniar\ for the Zemindars to send persons to 
\alne the crops, and to make an agreement with the tenants 
for a sum of money in ])lace «»f his share. 'I'he tenants, so 
long as the estates continued in the management of the Ze- 
mindars, were abundantl} satisfied with this plan ; hut some 
persons, who liav<* farmed the rents oi ccTtain estate^*, have 
of late given occa>ion to heavy complaints ; and the tenants 
allege that they arc not at all consulti‘d in the valuation, and 
are compelled to pay much more than the real jirice of the 
Zemindars share. Tenant> who hold lands hv Bhauli are in 
fact no better than the A(lhi\ars of Piiraniva and Dinajpoor, 
onlv that no man’s wdiole rent is paid in that manner. It is 
evident, how’cver, that tlie landlords, on tlie whole, must have 
been defrauded, as many of these tenants live as easily as 
those of districts, where the rent does n(»t amount to more 
than one quarter of the gross produce, and is often much 
less ; and many of them here are of high castes, and abun- 
dantly indolent and careless. 

The tenures, by which farmers in this district hold their 
land, are extremely various. 1 shall here only mention a few 
circumstances of a more general nature. VV ith regard to the 
duration of the leases, some part is in perpetuity. Some of 
these are held by persons of high rank, and considerable 
possessions, being called Rajas and likayits, and according 
to the regulations these ought to have had their lands sepa- 
rated from the Zemindaries, to which they belonged, wlien 
the under Zemindars, at the perpetual settlement, were free 
from vassalage; but being then totally ignorant of the law 
and customs of Europeans, they were persuaded to avoid 



applying for this relief until the time allowed had elapsed. 
This they now bitterly repent. Some of them, having had 
their leases confirmed by the European officers of revenue, 
refuse to submit to any renewal, and their lords are earnestly 
soliciting them to accept of new leases on any terms, in order 
to set up a claim of the investitures being only for life. 
Others, who have quietly submitted to this rule, now find 
that they are harassed by claims on account of the renewal. 
In the wilder part of the district these various claims have 
produced the most violent dissensions and heart burnings, 
and nothing but the fear of a superior military force has pre- 
vented the parties from having had recourse to arms. These 
tenants, as I have said, are often men of considerable rank, 
but by the Zemindars are called Ghatwals, or guards of 
passes. Some of them still are bound to attend their lord, or 
to assist the officers of police, with a certain number of armed 
men ; while others are bound only to ]>ay a certain sum of 
money. It is most notorious that the lands of these latter are 
comparatively thriving, and that progress is daily making in 
bringing more into cultivation, and in introducing comfort 
and the arts ; while the lands held by the military tenure are 
going backwards ; nor in the present state of affairs do these 
military services seem to be at all required ; while, if any 
military force was requisite, this would be totally ineffectual 
In these military tenures another cause of dispute has arisen; 
the landlords pretend that a certain extent has been assigned 
to each Ghatwal, or tenant, according to the number of men, 
that he is held to maintain, and that on condition of the 
military service the tenant is entitled to hold this for two 
anas a customary bigah, or less than one ana for one of the 
Calcutta measure ; but if any more land is cultivated in the 
villages occupied by the military tenants, it is liable to full 
rent. The tenants deny this, and allege that the whole vil- 
lages, which they occupy, were assigned to them for the 
support of their men, and the payment of a fixed sum in 
money, and that they may cultivate as much or as little of the 
land as they please. 

Formerly the custom of not fixing the rent until the crop 
had been sown was common, but fortunately it has now in a 
great measure gone into disuse. It must be observed that, 
except in the leases in perpetuity, few or no tenants, espe- 
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cially in Behar, have any proper document either for the 
extent of their possession or the amount of the Zemindars 
claims. The leases, as they are called, are granted to two or 
three chief men of the village by name, with an &(*. compre- 
hending all the others ; and they do nut specify even the 
total of the lands, nor the total amount of the rent, but merely 
the rate of rent ; and sometimes iu»t even that, but only com- 
mand the tenants to work, assuring them that the customary 
rent alone will be demanded. At the times of payment bills 
are made out according to this rate, for each tenant, and after 
having paid these for one year his rent cannot he increased 
without its being alleged that he has cultivated more or 
better land than he at first did. Great room, however, is 
left for unjust demands of this nature, as in the bills there is 
nothing specified but the amount of the rent in money; and 
the practice of such vague a<;reements exposes the Zemindar 
as much as the tenant to fraud, as his agents and the tenants 
may enter into collusions in forming the first bills. Such 
practices in letting leases arc. 1 believe, contrary to law. 

Those who cultivate for a share of the crop, those who arc 
hired by the month or season, and those wlio are usually 
hired by the day, (taking hire is considered so very disgrace- 
ful, that few even of the poorest farmers will acknowledge 
that they perform any work except on their own farms) next 
require consideration. It is usual to bring as many ploughs 
to work on the same field as possible, for it is alleged that 
six ploughs in one day will produce mure eifect than one 
plough in six days ; and it is the custom to transplant, weed, 
and reap a field at once, probably for the sake of tumult and 
bawling in whicli the natives delight. Poor neighbours, 
therefore, usually unite on such occasions, and by turns work 
in company on their respective possessions. 

Many tenants who have lea-sea may be said to cultivate for 
a share, and are often supposed to give more than a half of 
the produce to the landlord ; but there are very few who 
cultivate the lands of tenants for a share, and in the Behar 
part of the district they are in general conlounded with under- 
tenants, who pay a rack rent, under the* general name Kur- 
taii ; while small tenants, who have only stock for half a 
plough, are called Adhiyars ; but in the Bengalese part those 
who cultivate for a share are called Adhiyars, while under- 
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tenants are called Kolayit. It is there that those who culti- 
vate tenants' land for a share are most common, and none of 
the rent there consists of a share of the crop. 

In the Behar part of the district, ploughmen are seldom 
hired by the year, but generally for the ploughing season 
alone. They usually in fact sell thems'clves for that time ; fur 
they receive from 5 to 20 r. as a loan, without interest, and, 
until they can repay that, they oiiglit to work every ploughing 
season for their master, receiving daily about 3 sers, Calcutta 
measure of rice in the husk, or of some coarse grain. If the 
master has 4 beasts, the ploughman works 6 hours ; if there 
are 6 beasts he works 9 hours. He does nothing for his 
master but work the cattle, either in the plough, or with the 
plank or rake ; so that, if he is industrious, he may do little 
jobs in the afternoon. When th<*re is no ploughing, the ser- 
vant is usually employed to w’ced or transplant, getting a 
a tride more than his common allowance of grain. The whole 
profits on harvest is secured by the master to his own plough- 
man, as far as possible, and many contrive to have the ad- 
vantage of two harvests; as in the southern and northern 
parts of the district the seasons of the prevailing crops arc 
different, so as to admit of the same ]>ersons sharing in both. 
Although the allowance for harvest is smaller than in Puraniya, 
yet the sharing in two harvests, and the higher allowance 
given daily, render the condition of the ploughman here some- 
what better, so that a man and w'oinan who have two children, 
can spend 2 rupees a month ; and it is not alleged, that many 
of them run away. The money advanced defrays the expense 
of marriages, funerals, and such ceremonies, and is lost when 
the labourer dies, ilis allowance of grain and harvest may 
amount to 15 r. a year. The woman makes the remainder, in 
which she is very much assisted by gleaning, most of the 
reapers having a strong fellow-feeling in leaving her a large 
quantity of ears. Owing to the extravagant jealousy of the 
men the women here can, on the whole how’ever, gain less 
than ill Puraniya. In the Bengalese part of the district the 
ploughmen usually receive from | to 1 r. a month, besides 
food and clothing, but are engaged the whole year, and per- 
form every kind of labour. Of course their condition is better 
than in the western parts. 

In the southern corner of the district, Bclpatta and Kali- 
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kapoor, althougli the language spoken is a kind of Hengalese, 
the ploughmen are called Kainiya, and Krisan, the usual 
term, is applied to another class of labourers. I'hese have 
neither provisions, land, stock, nor seed, hut borrow the 
whole, and cultivate as much as they can. When the crop 
has been reaped, and the expense of thih operation de- 
ducted from the general mass, the master takes double the 
quantity of the seed. The remaining pr4)duee is divided into 
three equal shares, of which two go tt»the master, and one to 
the Krisaii; and out of this he repays wh.itever )>ro\i.sions he 
has borrowed, with an addition of oO per cent. Such people 
are exceedingly poor. I’lie reward fur those who lend cattle 
is very nearly the same a> in Ihiraniya ; idd men, women, and 
boys can at least pro<*ure a supply of food by tending the 
cattle that remain in the vill.iires; and tln».se wUn teiul cattle 
in the wastes have higher wages than ])U»ughim*n ; ami it is 
alleged, derive verv eoiisideral)l(‘ advantages Irom the milk, 
of which they defraud their masters ; hut flu’V lead a hard life, 
although not onv of severe labour. 

There arc in this district few C hauth.arisas, who, as in I'ura- 
iiiya, plough twenty days on their mast(‘r*< fiold, eight on their 
own, and two on that of the per.-on who tends the cattle, the 
master furnishing the plough and cattle. Hay labourers here 
receive about the same alltjwance as in I uiani\ii, that is, 
about 3 sers of graiji a day, tir money and grain the value 
of between from | ana to 1 ana a day. i he condition of the 
labourer is here no worse than in Puranisa ; that of the jdough- 
man is better; nor have I heard, that day i;d>ourers here arc 
paid in advance, except when wanted by ICuropeans. Their 
number is very considerable^ 

What I have said in my account of Puraniya, concerning 
the manners, conduct, and education of the /emindars, is in 
general applicable to those of this di>incl ; exce,,t in mic 
point, in wliich the Zemindars here mo.t (‘mimmtly differ 
and honourably distinguish tliemselves. In gt mia oum 
them most attentive and polite to m<- a traveller, mid more 
especially those of the liighest faiiulii'>, <in( • ati st pos 
sessions. Some new and low men about the capita were rc 
served; but everywhere else I was vi.-ited am n.ceivr wit 
great cordiality ; and every assistance wa> give., to supp y nij 
wants. 
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The general management of estates is nearly the same as 
in Puraniya, only less of the rents, at least until very lately, 
were farmed out to middlemen, called here Mostajcrs ; but in 
the southern part of the district the term Mostajer is given to 
large farmers, who take a considerable extent, and relet it to 
under-tenants. Some of the estates under the immediate ma- 
nagement of the landlords, are badly enough conducted ; but 
all, or at least most of those, whose rents are farmed, are go- 
ing backwards. When the rents are farmed, the Mostajer 
generally engages to pay the whole rental that appears on the 
books of the estate, after deducting the establishment, and 
this is carefully preserved ; so that his only legal profit should 
be what waste land he brings into cultivation. Little can 
arise from that point, most farmers leaving the estate as bad, 
and often a great deal worse, than when they took it. Besides, 
many give large sums to the owner for the farm, and of course 
make up this and a profit by vexing the tenants. These, how- 
ever, are often able to bear additional payments, having much 
more land than that for which they pay. 

The Zemindars, notwithstanding the indulgence that has 
been shown them in the assessment, have not the least confi- 
dence in the perpetual settlement, and take every means in 
their power to conceal their profits. Imagining that 1 had 
come with a view of inquiring bow far ibeir taxes might be 
increased, they w’ere in general anxious to show me statements 
of their condition, by which it appeared that they had little 
or no profit. Some, indeed, pretended, that their lands were 
an expensive burthen. So far as I could understand, these 
statements were copies of what they had shown when the set- 
tlement was made; and seem to have been the foundation 
upon which it was conducted. 1 have not the smallest doubt, 
that these statements are totally unworthy of credit, and that 
the profits of the Zemindars, where any pains have been 
taken to cultivate the land, are enormous : but in many places 
their distrust and caution seem to have prevailed, and they 
avoid cultivating more than will just enable them to live, and 
pay the trifling revenue that has been im]>osed. Some part 
of the settlement was, I believe, made by measure, and a cer- 
tain number of bigahs have only been conveyed by the deed. 
In many such cases ] am persuaded, that an actual measure- 
ment would discover, that the Zemindars possess much more 



than their right, and it would he of the utmost advantage to 
the country, were they deprived of tlie overplus. The num- 
ber of bigahs, which their rights convey, afford abundant 
means, if used with industry, of giving ibcm ample profit: 
and of this they would more avail themselves than they do at 
present, when the immense possessions that they hold for a 
trifle, were they properly cultivate«i, appear to tliem a tempta- 
tion to oppression that government could not resist. 'Fhe 
nominal expense of collection in the part of the district espe- 
cially that belongs to Behar, is not in general (piite so high as 
in Puraniya; but still is enormous, and arises from the same 
causes. 

Pergunah Bhagulpoor (Bhagulpoor Cilad) occii]nes almost 
the whole of the Kotwali, and liatnngnnj, and part of Kod- 
war, Bangka, Fayezullahgniij, and Kuinurgnnj. Iti all, evchi- 
sive of hills, rivers, and barren ground, it may contain, abun- 
dantly capable of cultivation, M,i^),0(K) Bigahs, Calcutta mea- 
sure, or about 900, 0(K) of the eustomarv iivaMire, of which 
last about 5,50,000 may he actually occupied with houses, 
gardens, plantations, and fields, and about i^oO, 000 are waste. 
Of course, some such must always remain, for roads, burial 
grounds, market places, broken corners, and tin* like, hut 
that need not amount to mrur than the 50,000 odd Bigahs, 
leaving 300,000, tliat are unneet‘ssarily iieglrclt d tor .>,o0,000 
that are cultivated. In order to f<»rm si>inr notion of tlie 
state of different parts of the pergunah, 1 have eaicnlated as 
follows : — 

(alniUa ( r.-tumai \ Bijr.itu 

'I'otal. 'Iota]. Ocrupird 

Kotwali 1,42, HOO 1.2«’).*»«» :»n. 4 'io 7!*,s.|o 

KaliiaLmiij .... 

Kodwar l,;i2,7tMt 

Baii-ka 4.:ifvW l,:*l.oon j.7f;.r,no %.nin 

Favezullah^TUDj . rl,ll4 1 

Kiiumrgiiiij . . .. 2,2<M) l,ie' 1.4«»o 

14,20,42^’ h,(>7.7>l4 ;'>,4!*,l 

The usual measure is 5J cubits the pole, IH poles each way, 
making a Bigah. The pole is laid on the ground, so as to 
measure exactly its length ; but with so short a pole, and the 
carelessness usual in native mea^'iiremcnts, the line followed 
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will be seldom straight, and the lines will seldom intersect 
each other at right angles, and the deviations of both kinds 
produce, in proportion to their extent, a diminution from the 
proper size of the bigah. If properly measured, the cus- 
tomary bigah contains nearly 22,725 square feet. 

In Burkop, the leases are called Meyadi, all for a short 
number of years ; and when these expire, a new bargain is 
made for what pays monc7 rent (Nukudi); but three-fourths 
of the rent is levied by a share of the crop (Bhauli), which is 
divided equally between the landlord and tenant, after de- 
ducting tlie exjiencc of harvest ; but a valuation is usually 
made, and the tenant, if satisfied, gives the amount in money. 
The money rent on lands regularly cultivated is one rupee a 
customary bigah, good or had, which is at the rate of about 
10 anas ("alciitta measure; but the Zemindar complains that 
the tenants never cultivate the fields for more than two years, 
and then desert them, and go to another waste spot; for 
large deductions are made to all those who take in new lands, 
a trifle called Khil being accepted for the first year, and a 
very poor rent (Rum) for the second. This is intended as 
an inducement to bring new settlers ; but in fact is a powerful 
means of continuing the present waste state of the country ; 
and therefore ought to be most strictly ])rohibited. In fact 
the new land is much more productive than the old, and 
ought rather to pay a higher rate. 

Besides these rents, the Zemindars as Chuklahdar or chief 
of a district, (Tappa), and as Mokaddam or chief of the con- 
tained Mauzas (manors), takes a commission of 2^ anas on 
the rupee (5'j) of money rent, and of iJJ sers on the man 
of grain that falls to the tenanfs share. At crop season 
each Mauza also presents him with three rs., and at different 
festivals with two rs., one male goat, and one pot of curdled 
milk. The village establishment is chiefly paid by the te- 
nantry. Eleven (Patwaris) clerks, receive j ana on the rupee 
(jj^) of money rent, with sers of grain on each bigah thus 
rented, and J ser on each man (,co) of the tenant’s share of 
the crop, when the rent is paid by a division. Thirty mes- 
sengers (Gorayits) are allowed a little land at the expence of 
the Zemindar, and J ser on the man (yJtf) of the grain on 
lands let for a share. Four Baniyas take the same rate, and 
measure the grain when it is divided. Almost the whole of 
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ll»e rents are faniuul (uit in small lMt> tu(» t*‘ (\.ur 

Mauzaa tor a i?lu»rt torm oi' y\iv<. T\w laMiiiM v maki' with 
the* tenants a bargain i\»r the iIuralitMi <.f tlii'ir mcnl v 

and tbf tenan^^ all«*<:t‘ tbai lbi‘\ an- >.» stjiuMv.rtl thai tin* 
riiltivHtit)!! is ^fra<luali\ dinnni'-liinu. 'I’lir tariniT- o}’ tlj«' 
rents have no auliiorit\ to ilismi's an\ td’ thr \iila_;r t '•la- 
blislimtnt. 

Tlic* p*n(‘ral <‘>t:ibh>hTiu'nt. kept up !«> ta-lb r! tin' uh>iu \ 
irorn the ranm*r> <»f' ilie renf^. i> a^ thllou-- oin Drw.ih nr 
.sviperintendciit, o r>. a nionih. (hn- (iom.i'shi.tii a-ern. 

7 rs. a month, 'i’hree aeeMuntantv Molnirers . Id ps. i 
a month. ri\e IV'vatlali.- m* i:uard>. 7' r>. a nu.'itii. 'I'uo 
Kotwals or messeiiLier.-, lV» hiL^^ills <»f' l.tml. It i- r^uiiot 
IVom tlH‘>e allow aiu’t*>. tl;a! eaeli imi'^t ]M\f pmjiii'.itr at llic 
f,\jH*nc(‘ of tlu‘ tenaiiti '. 

In Pai’sand.i the lea'-i ^- an aUu urantcd Mrv.oii f>«i tinm 
lw<i to nine yeai>- < of tlir lami pa\- a mom v 

nmt, the remainder pax- om-ii.dl' tif li.t* <Tnp. Kir<- l.iiid 
-Sail , and land (Rlieri . .".ud t" produce iv^i» crop-, tliai i.' 
Inidt land in fidi enltivadon, }>i\- moiit-x r» nt fiom ] |.i j 
a hl^a}l, ctistoinarx na.i'On : land ot an iidinoi n.itoie 
\ ari . ii < idti\ated with tin t rop^ oalle/l Kopw.i Knithi and 
Araliar , ]»a}'! *! tn d an ; and, if ti.h'oaud with wirMt-r 
trops, it pays from 0 to s aria'. Ih i.- .d'O tin /a niiml.ir 
i’liinplain-^ tltat th(’ fainm-rs wdl im! eidto.ilo imai tliao two 
xe.ii.' on aeeoiinl ot’ ihf didmti.n o| r<jjt m »dr fa- that 
period. The Zemind.ir i- a! ai (’I’.nkhdidar, and on that ae- 
eoii it, wlien the eriij).^ are diMdrd, hr t.ike^ onr-!i,ilf of the 
^To>> produce, with a eiMiimi' em i>ii 1l:r Lii'O"^ pi«»ducr ot 
'i?!./ 4 I h« In..!’- < nle'-, ad thnsc' who 

lease lands for enhi\ati'*n. I.na. hl.ick-mit h.‘., 

washermen, and harher>, p.i\ no lio ind r‘ nt for thru Inaio -. 
.‘^11 otlui's pax at the* rate ot’ .77 ' ana' a h!:j.ih. 1 hr \ill.s^r 
e.’jt.ihlishinrnt is in tjein ral }>.iid l\x a comnn'dim on fin 
produer uf‘lii(! land rentrd hy a ‘lian of tin* crop. 

Ten Patwaris (elrrks , recc'ixr J ser on ilir //n/// s ni 
grain, and the Zemindar gixes them J ana on thr inprr 
(A) of the money r-mt. Fifteen mr-sen_:rr> ((loravit^ are 
allowed J ser on the Wf/r/ of -rain, and fiom i to ,7 hi- 

gahs of land each. Six llaniya^ or inea‘*iirrr.', aw allowr.i 
4 f>er on tl»e man of the gros" jnaxhiu . nnu li sm.dlor 
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proportion of the rents are farmed than in Barhop, and ilw 
estate is not in quite so bad a condition. The general esta- 
blishment is, one agent ('Gomashtah; 7| rs. a month. Two 
accountants (IMohurers), 6 rs. a month. Two Vakeels or 
agents to attend the judge and collector, 2 rs. Sixteen Pcya- 
dahs or guards, some receiving lands, some 2 rs. a month. 
The village establishment in Fayezullahgunj consists of six 
(Patwarisj clerks, who receive from the Zemindar ana on 
the rupee (,.‘4 ) of the money rent; 52 Pa^bans or messengers, 
who receive in all .180 bigahs of land, and suboistence when 
on duty at a distance from home. The chief establishment 
consists of one Tahasildar or steward, at 18 rs. a month. 
Two P<‘shkarh or assistants, at rs. each per month. Two 
clerks (.Mohurers^-, at 3 rs. each per month. One I'oldar or 
valuer <if money, 2 rs. per month. Six guards, at 2 rs. each 
per month. One sweeper, at 1 anus per month. Sacrifiet‘s 
(Dev-Khurch;, ,‘5 rs. per month. Stationery, 2 rs. per month. 
I'his establishment, it must be <)bser\cd, is decently paid, 
having been aptminted by the collector, when be managed 
the estate by an agent.* The present farmer of the rents 
has relet part of them to 101) petty tyrants. Tlie tenants on 
the a.ssessed lands are .said to amount to L’OOT. 

Tappa Mandar, belonging to a branch of the present fa- 
mily of Kharakpoor, contains about 01,000 bigahs, of which 
about. lOjOOt) may be eulti\ated, and its superior conditif)n to 
Barkop and l\irsanda, in its immediate vicinity, may be attri- 
buted to four causes; first, it is much higher as.sessed, pay- 
ing 1000 rs. a year ; secondly, it has no sort of Ghatwali or 
irregular military establishment, a eonstant source of iiido- 
h*nce and disorder; tliirdly, the amount of the rents is gene- 
rally stated in the lea.^e, without rate or measurement; and 
fourthly, the rents are not farmed. Jt is worse cultivated 
than the lands north-west from it, owing to being lower as- 
sessed, and it is better cultivated than the lands soutli from 
it, wliich are infested by the (ibutwali rabble. 

\’ery little is let on a division of crops, and the tenures 
seem on a good footing, lly far the greater |)art is let at a 
rack rent for a certain specified sum for each farm, without 

* 1 (rive these an illustrations of the general .system in the village te- 
nures.— [ Ed ] 
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any rate or extent being ineiitioneil. This tenure is called 
Moshukkusbi. The leases are, however, rather too sliort, 
being only from three to se%en years. A little is let from 
year to year by a certain rate for each higah. This is called 
Bigliuti. The rents are said to vary from anas to 1 ] r. a 
higah, the low rates, as usual here, being gixe^n only to new 
comers as an encouragement, and amount to xery little of the 
w hole. 

These are tlie outskirts of the IVrgunah (if Bliagiilpoor, 
which are iiuiifrercntlx cultixated, and xerx loxvly assessed. 
Tlie remainder is lolerahlx euhivated. About a tenth<part 
of it, indeed, scattereil in Kiimurguiij anti Faxt^/ullahgiiiij, is 
only ah(»ut half (»ecu|iieil, owing to the eoiUagioii of had 
neighhonrhood ; hut ol tlie remainder, about TO per cent, is 
t»ccupied. 'riie free land in tht- xxholt* I*ergunah, entered in 
the puidie registers, is (i'J. l’IO big.ilis ami nine entire Maiizas ; 
six of these are in the oulslvirls alreadx im nlioned, and if all 
the land, elairned there as free, were atiiiiittetl, it xxoulil oc- 
<‘up\ nearly the remainder, hut sti far as 1 can judge from 
the documents before in(‘, the fuel is, that the real (|uaii(ity 
tliere does not exceed oOOO higahs, and is prohahl) not so 
luueh, 1 shall tlu'iefore reduce the total aiUMunt in tlie xx ell- 
occupied part to dS.OOO hi-ali.' ami ihrw xill.ige-, for xxhich 
xxe may alloxx :j()(K) custoinarx hig.ihs ; so that the xxinde of 
lliis portion being about .TTthtMK) cusl«miar\ higahs, tlie free 
land XX ill amount to about p«'r cent, ol tlie xxhole, Icaxing 
behind ratlier more tlian ol0,tK)0 cu-stoniary higahs. J his 
portion of land is not hurlhem xl hx any of tin* irregular mili- 
tary e.stahlishment, hut tlie inx.diil estahlishmenl oceasions a 
heavy deduction. The portitm luAXtxer of this estahlisli- 
ment, xxhieh falls on this part of the district, I eainiot e.\actly 
ascertain; partly because many of tin- uixalid villagrs have 
lands in more than one IVrgunah, ami partly hecause the 
names, by xvliicli llicse villages are u-uallx knoxxn, are totally 
ditterent from their official tleiiuiiiin.ition, .so that 1 <annot 
trace the respective situations; hut perhaps it max he about 
one-fifth of the whole, which xxill gixe about higahs 

customary measure, purchased by the (oiiipany, and 10,f)0() 
higahs still belonging to the Zemindars, hut xxhich hitherto 
have produced no advantage to them. Ihere will still re- 
main 1-70,000 higahs at the disposal of the Zemindars, and 
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this pays to ^[ovc rninont 8,1,727 rs. 1.3 nnas, 7 pico, whu li is 
at the rate of oj (*>.48; customary hifialis, or S J ;S.tjo2} (’al- 
cutta measure for the rupee, on a soil most extraordinarily 
fertile. The rented land in thi« jvirt, in its present condi- 
tion, cannot be less than .31S,0(M) higalis cnstomar\ measiin*, 
and the rent on this is not on an avera^^e l(‘ss than 1 J r. 
a higah, f^iving a ^ro«s rental of 517,000 rs. I do not think 
that I have in any decree c?xaif‘^(*rated this rental, and from 
thence, together with the other lands of the IVri^nnah, a 
lormed of the care which was bestowed on 
the public interests in the settli nicnt. Had the as>essmen! 
of the whole IVr^unah been made at l.KhOOO rs., vith iin an- 
nual addition of 10 jier cent, until it rose to o00,000, 1 am 
persuaded every possihh* inch wonhl June been n(*\v oeeu- 
pied, and perhaps the condition of tin* Zemindars better 
than at pres(‘nt ; f(»r it bein^ judged prudent that ail possible 
means should be talvt‘n to eonciad the greatness of their 
jirofit, vast sacrifices are made for the piirpost*. Mveii in 
tlie time of Akhur, when the \ahie of money was compa- 
ratively high, the Pergunah, as app(‘ars fiaun tlie Au'eii 
Akbery, ((»ladviirs translation, vol. 2. page 22 of th(‘ dinnma , 
was assessed at 117,'lOd rs. in place ol‘ 00,115 rs. \\hich it 
now pays. 

Perha])s one half of the rent is ])aid by a di\ision of the 
crop, tlie Zemindar, after deducting harvest, taking one- 
lialf. The remainder is let for a nione\ rent, aei:ording 
either to 20 different qualitie.s of land, from 1 ana to 1 rii])(a*s 
a bigali ; or according to the nature of the crop; the fiuiner 
is mostly adopted on the high lands, the latter on the inun- 
dated. A great many of tlie leases are Goraliandi, which 
the tenants protend to be in perpetuity ; but tlu* Zemindars 
allege are only for life. Others are Meyadi, or for a few 
vears. Tlie village establishment here is lieavy ; and, wlien 
the rents arc fanned care is taken to keep it undisturbed. 

The Patwari or clerk receives from aliout ;J to ana on tlie 
rupee (n of money rent, and generally 2J sers on eacli 
bigali l(*t in this manner, with 1 J ana a year, on every liouse 
rich and poor. These are paid by the tenant. He gets from 
tlie landlord J sers on i\iv matt (j J^) of all the grain received. 
I lie Gorayils or messengers wail on tlic Patwaris, and get 
each from 2 to 5 bigahs from rent, and 2 chliataks of grain 
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on the ^ of tho lont in kiiul. I'ht' \ ilio 

iiionev, anil wciL^h tho ;^rain, ami .iri- allowcf! ^ . i,f ihi^ 

rent. The pot maker i" alloweil half .i> nuieli. 'I'he C'huk 
iahilar km»\\> tlu* l»iaiihl.irie>, ami ri‘ee!vr> t»t thr hmiI in 
"rain. Tlie Dilmlar i- a laml me.iNun r, ami walelie^^ to 
prevent the ilepi ellali^»ll^ of cattle. I'lie^i p< r‘‘Oti- aia* niil\ 
employed in >ome piaec.^, and i:rt , ^ oi tin- iiiv.m \ n ut 
am] of tlie main n nt. Dakchauki- nr post i)n\.s, i 
each from to j; IhumIi- of land free i»f n ni, .oid traiiMuit 
from one to another .ill leltiTs- ■. ai^ li. /t niindars or 

fiflicers of guNemmeiir, until they teach tiinr ih - liii.itum. 
'I'he Dosad watches tlie villam* h\ nijhl. and in thedav iroes 
ines>a^(‘s, and recei\e> from to HMn;’aij> id kind free nl 
rent, witli j>art oi tile rent in ;irain. Vll thrsr » hariii s 
fire paid h} the laiidlmiL 'I'he tenant'- o;*;. the esper.-e ot 
measiirt meiits, w hich are iri ipu nt. No meal e.xtent id the 
rents are farmed, and ilic‘ pi .a tice i^ v im ll\ confim d o- the 
n mote part.'> that an* half cultivated. 

I’he ])roportieh art* u‘r> small, and the owmrs }uudent 
can‘ful men. Tew of them know an} tiling of their lamily 
history. Some of them not iveii th<‘ name ot their tiramlfaiher. 
.Many of the -nudler eannot read, am! in the w hoh* id' K.il- 
nagunj the ijol part of the Per^unah, !.»• /emimlar who 
resides, has any higher idm:iti« n th.in !>< he ahh* to read 
common accounts, although .-evir.ii o| tin m aie Hrilimaris. 
Many of them are I’alled .Malekivat.s or .Mokaild.ine . J he.se 
were fonnerlv chiefs of Mau/.i.^, that liad m.ide fin aLi’cemenl 
in perpetiiitN with their landlonl>, ami on llit new settlement 
were freed from vas.salaL'e. 

Pergunah ('hhai (Chih} (ilaih forms a fine ( state on the 
north side (»f the (lange<-, where it (.iiupie.s «dmo.st the wholt* 
of tlie extensive division of Lokm:in}*oor, and a .vmall portion 
of Kumiirgnnj. I'he land here i> mea-ured hy a pole applied 
to the ground, and in some place" is l‘-l^ eiihits, in others 
only 110 cubits square. 'I he cubits also difl'er, some of them 
being IS inche.s, others containing i more; hut in tlie most 
common the pole is of long cubits; there being 20 poles 
square to each bigab, so that this contains feet, or is 

a little more than an Engli.sh acre, or than 3i bigahs of the 
Calcutta measure. 

Of customary bigahs belonging to Zemindars, it was 

von. II, Q 
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stated, that only 105,1121* were cultivated. The most com- 
mon pretence is, that the whole has been swept away by the 
river. The soil is indeed much lijiliter and more liable to injury 
from floods, than the southern bank of the river; but on the 
whole is of a tolerable (piality. 

In the time of Hoseyn Shah kin^ of Bengal, to whom this 
part of the country was subject, Chliai was divided anions a 
great many petty Zemindars, under the management of a 
'Fahasildar or steward, to whom a certain Rajput named 
Yasamanta, was appointed Jumadar, or commander of hi.v 
guard. Some years afterwards, the concern being profitable, 
this man purchased 1.1 fMaiizas) manors from various owners, 
and took tlw‘ title of Khan, which, although a Tartar word, 
is now assumed by many Hindus of rank, and even b\ Brab- 
inans. At that time there was unother Yasamanta residing 
at nimrhara in Tiralioot, w ho being a notorious robber, seized 
on some treasure belonging to the king, who being enraged 
sent bis son to punish the offender. This young man gi'ing 
himself little trouble in the diflicult investigations of the law, 
and having heard that the robbery had been committed by a 
certain Yasamanta, took the dumadar, who happened U) he 
the first person of the name that he found, put him to death 
and burnt his house. During the execution a faithful female 
slave concealed the tw'o sons of asamanta ; and when the 
danger was over carried them to (laur, and presenting them 
to the king, demanded justice. The king having investigated 
the matter, found that his son had been gnihy, and ordered 
that he should be delivered to Krishna Das, tin* eldest son of 
Yasamanta. The prince’s mother applied to this Kajjiut, 
and procured her son’s pardon, bestow'ing in return the Ze- 
mindary of the whole of Pergnnah Chhai, except Tappa 
Dira, which was left to the ancient proprietor. 

By far the largest estate in the district is that of the Kha- 
rak]KU)r Raja, which in the family records is usually c.dli d 
Mnlialat Kharakpoor, and is irregularly divided into Pergu- 
naiis, Tappas, and MaiizaSi and occupies the whole of Tar.i- 
poor, a great portion of Bangka and .Mallepoor, with some 
parts of ISuryagarha, Lakardewaiii, Kiiniurgunj, (iogri, and 
Katnagunj. This was formerly the property of a family 
of Kshetauris, which resided at kherahipahar, and the 
Kshetauris were dispossessed by a Rajput. The traditions 
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iMirrcnt in liis lainil\. wliirh, a> 1 h.ur ^ai(l, «liHi*r from tlioNc 
ofllu* Kshclanri<, i\rc a^ roll<»\\. 

Throe I)rot]u‘rs, Dandn, Va-iulov, aiul Ihihu Maliiiulia*. nl* 
iln* Kiiuhvar triht* nf Hajpnl-. anti ^.nis nf a Sin-:hal K.i\, 
canu* tVnin their j'ati'rna] ahtnU* at Sihir.il. in I*i'i ‘4ii]nh N ir- 
nyar, in thewi-^t ni‘ India, and .s«*tlli‘d at ne.ir Kininir- 

ijunj. lioin? xddiii*^ nf lortiine, tin s look s«T\ift jtnd 
hocanu* very ‘ii't’at f’avonritt s with Sa>anjk;ir, tin* Kshtt.mri 
Haja of Khar.ikptM)!-. DiiriiiLf a IVii'inlls iiit»*rt*i»iir*<» , tin s 
had an ()})purtiinit\ oT ju'ireis inii hn\\ hi> Ii mi-'i* iiii::ht hr 
atlackctl : and on tin* ni_ilil tiflln* 7 th of Ai^h.in, i-l tin* rmli 
year J)IO, .'A.D. I follffit'd .1 hand of Kaipnt'-, 

they sndth nly atfarkrd tin- Imux* ami put tin* Kaja i.> ilcath. 
Dandn iminfdiatt‘l\ prov I .inird hini'rll’li oa h\ h< it of ilnim, 
and from time to tinn dr-'tiosrtl ol potf s K n!i. laiiri chirl'-, 
ssho liad ilrprndfd on ^a. anjka, and t i/a d on liini » 

'I’hi^ i> .saiil to havt- in tin* of I’hiahinn kini: of 

Delhi, s\ ln*n atllair> w ria* in ur»ai ionfi^ion. hnt it jnnsi he 
oi)><*rsi*d that in the iii'ei iptnni at .Ma«llmM)dan. mentioned 
in the aronmt of Mamlar. tin* ^on of \ .i'nde\ i** ^latetl to 
liaM lieen alivt* in IdlMf, \thieli 'Careeis leeoneil dde uith 
so early a dati* lor the>e event', 'riie .lat* «d’tlie ni-eriplitm 
i*' farther t onfirnii'd h\ the .na onnt' of tin- lemainne’ K ln - 
taiiris, whieh have ])een meetioned in ni\ aft ouni •»! Ikir'ainla 
and Uarkop. Dainln h*!*! h ' eon'jne^t^ t>» hi - '<»n IiiipSrdii, 
svho had two st»ns, San^fL:r.-n’ Nalii and N.irendra II, i\. '1 In* 

tonner .sncceed(*d in llie \<‘ ir IMh \.D. 1 .« l!l), dm nio tin* 
rei^ni of’Akhur, mIio liearin^ that in tin ^t parl^ tliere w.i', a 
Raja of ^reat pride, \sho woiihl not ]»a\ a trihnte, onlereil 
Jahan^trirkuli, the >siil)ah of Patna, to de^tiin tin- rehel. On 
thi^ service the snhali einplosed an idlleer nanu'd R.ijhahadtir, 
who for s< line inoiitiis atleinjited in v.on tfi foree tin* I^aj,is 
entreneinnents, at tin* mouth of tin- i-» e* -" in the mountains 
ealleti Marak-kol. He then lmw- MHuMv. to •.ne of the 
Raja’*' soldiers, who, in tin* I'li h sear MfO's A. I). MiOl), 
ri^sas'^inated his master. Tlie widow, ll.ai.i Cdi.imirajs -ti, .onl 
her >on, Toralinal, Iield out tin* '*trom:lio!d lor six month', 
when, l)oth sides heini^ tired of w.tr, ]»eaee wa*' made; am;, 
<ni tin* kind promise', of the Muhammedan ofliei'i*. the lamih 
consented to xi.-^it Delhi, where *^1 tn-.dm il "a" immetlialels 
thrown ints) pri'-on. Tlie^e trfliisaelion-' uive nn hi^h idea c>l 
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either the vigor or regularity of the Mogul governiiicnt, ilui 
ing its Ijighcst perfeetion, in the end of the reign of Akl)nr. 
.lahanggir having released '^roralmal, appointed him a Mor- 
chulhurdar, or person who fans the king with peacocks 
feather-. Diiriiiu the course of his allt ndarice, being on a 
hunting party with the king, he attacked a tiger sword in 
hand and put the beast to death; on wiiicb occasion the king 
was so well pleased, that he raised him to th<‘ rank of an 
Oinrao, and c(>nvertcd liim and his three sons to the faith in 
Muiiarnrned. The Haja tlien took the name of lifjzafzun, 
.Old was betrotlicil to a daughter of liajhahadur, the officer 
hy whom hi> father been assassinateil. The young lady, 
:iowever, consiticred this marriage as !iiL:]il\ degrading, and 
•vould not admit tin* llaja to iier bed. lli.s motbei wa.- highly 
indignant at sueh an affront ollered to her son; and. com- 
plaining to rlic king, tlie Kaja wa.s honoured with a les.s 
haijgiity but more illiislrions hridig as she was daugfiter of 
Moradhuklisli, the king s uncle. The llaja, on tiii.-- occasion, 
olitained the command of .'>000 horse f(»r himself, .mil of 
i(i00 for each of his two eldest sons, Tlie youngest became 
a Fakir, and obtained two mauzas of free land (about 10 h) 
higahs), wliicli has reverted to the family. The whole of 
IVrguiialis, Ilaveli, and Kajra, part.s of Kharakpoor, wt^re 
settieil on the Haja free of rent, the former for Sanak, or 
table expense, and the other as JCliumga, or a gift. A mauza 
also was fixed upon the family as Jaygir, and various com- 
missions were granted to them on the amount of the assess- 
ment. These commissions were Zemindars Husum (two anas 
on the rupee), Melkiut, Chanda, Kamingoc, Nukudi, and 
Nankar. The Raja considers the whole of these as com- 
pletely separated from the Zemindarv, and as Ids. property, 
were the lands to be sold for arrears of revenue ; and the 
Jaygir Eltumga and Sanak are no doubt entered in the public 
records. The claim to the others is doubtful, as in all pro- 
bability the Zemindar, when these grants were made, ac- 
counted to the king for the whole proceeds, and was allowed 
the above commissions for his trouble and profit; and of 
course his claim ceases when he no longer performs the office. 
The Raja, after obtaining these favours, was allowed to visit 
his estates, and his second son obtained the office of Mor- 
chulburdar. In the year 1038 (A. D. 1G31), Raja Afzun 
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died, and was siu’ooeded h\ his t sou, U.ija 
Ilis brother, Abdul Sin^ha, bavintj du el, ilu* Uaja <»i)tai?ied 
bis office, and, while lu* lield it, distinguished hiiiKt ll’ in 
battle, and oht. lined some laiu]>, called ( hulvlali Medanijuir, 
in the Virbhuin district, which ha\e been since le.st. lie was 
then ay)pointe<l Sahiir Nesliain, orr<»\ai st.mdanl bearer, ami 
returned to eiiji»\ iiis i*states. lie h.ul tour m/iis, 'rahii\ ir 
Siiij^ba, lIi»seMi-knn^\ar, Bahurbnr kun;;\ar. a. id 
(iarshaveslab. "I lie taiiiily seein^ stdi io ha\e had a hanki r 
injT after their <>!i;j,inal cii-lon»s. as < leli ••! these sniis tt»'>k a 
Hindu title, 'rahuy.ji sih-i-eiiieii his I'aiin'r. and had sexeii 
sons. Th(' ehh‘si wi m lu l)elhi..iinl h* eann swnrd heaier of 
i\u^nn'»'z^'be. ib* aecuiniMim di one i»l liie knij^' s sons on 4I 
hunting pai*} Juui kdh <t .1 wild butlalo sword in hand, on 
which (;c:'a>ioi4 he oi);,iin« jjrant <d llie t‘slal(‘ calii'd ( oii hi ; 
hit heh/i'f' in \ ' ‘1 c: '..t.i ]*< ,i-. - ion in died ot the ; mall po\. 

lie oil twv) sol; \;\V- *1 ih«/al/0!> the >e omhaml Mu- 

haiiiineda/nni. *>i \ uii-'ii' I In* • h'- o > .one lta)a, and 
.succeeded (o los i.dini'- .dh;« in tin m .0 1 Id 1 , durin^^ the 
reiiiii of ]M iihainiuc*! '*'h.*)j In illi iidl) lie ditd, and hit 
las estates to hi-, -,.0 !. r .di . hut, to liis \outh, 

the inanamineiit lor M- en '‘-ar.s vl« ,o,sed on his uneie, 
hen Moznii'ui » li ;.;re'\ e»|» In *‘n{en‘d o*’ < tin s<u\Ke id the 

Suhaiis 1)1 lien^al, wlio hail lluoi hec am nalepi ndi lit, and 

served ^Mahalnit jun^!, i ajudihiulai., and tlalura'i Khan. 

ben Kascin Ali rose into p ^wer, lie sent into Kharakpoor a 
Tabasildar witli dfUK) men, to levy imauv, and the Haja 
retired to Hanijrar, but was persuaded hv Ibi-ili, brollier iA 
the Siibab, to come to .Muiy^ar, wliere he was thrown into 
prison. Soon after his fainiK was ean;;ht ami plundered ; 
but about tbi.s time, the I'biglisli arnu advancino, Kasein Ali 
retired to Patna, and in tin; conlu'ion the Itaja made his 
escape. On the restoration of Mir datur, a Mnliaiiuned A/dz, 
was sent into the country in comm ind ol ilie tioops, and be 
plundered it. After him came a Mir llaydur All, wlio allowed 
the Raja no authority, and gave nim no commission. At this 
time a Mr. Barber, if 1 understand the native pronunciation, 
was at Patna, and to him MozufVur .sent his .son to complain. 
The gentleman, having made iiicpiiries, sent back the young 
man with an ortlcr, that the aireai !. ot cumniission bIiouUI be 
paid, and displaced the «iflicei‘ (Foujdar) who cummanded in 
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Kliarakpoor. When Slietab Hay obtained tlic nianai;enieiJt 
of tlie revenues of Hebar, Abiitnieb, tlie officer commanding; 
in Kbarakpoor, lodged a complaint against the Raja, alleging 
that he was a turbulent bad man, on which account the Raja 
was again deprived of all authority, bis bouse was ]»lundered 
by the officer, and bis family was thrown into prison; but be 
effected bis escape into the fon*st of Jagannatbdev. The 
Raja now sent an ag(‘nt to Moorsbedabad, and complained to 
Mozuffurjung, then the justice general ^Ff)ujdar) of the pro- 
vince, who issued orders to Sbetab Ray, that justice should 
be done. Acc<>nlingly 1‘iizulali, the Raja's son, and the 
family were released; and Ahutaleb, the officer who com- 
manded in Kliarakpoor, was recalled. This wretch, know ing 
the fate that awaited him, took poison, and his whole wealth 
was seciir(‘d l»y Sh(‘tab Ray, who restorc'd notliing to the 
family, and sent another officer who allowed tlie Raja no more 
authority tlian the former bad one. On this the Jlaj;i sent 
bis son and IHiolaiiatli, bis dewan, with anotln^r complaint to 
Moorsbedabad; but by the way they met Shclab Ha\, who 
sent the son back and persuadi^d the dewan to accompany 
liiin to Calcutta. The Raja, knowing liy this that bis dewan 
bad betrayed him, sent another agent to Calcutta, who gave 
security, and olitained an order that the management of the 
estate sbotdd be rt'stored to the Raja. About this tiiiK* the 
bouse of I’raiidatta. the Kamingoe, or register, wjis robbed, 
ami the <»ffieer commanding immediately sent a charge against 
the Raja, as ba\ing been the fierju'tr.itor, wliicb bis family of 
eonr.se deny; but it was belii^ed by go\ernmenl, and a 
Kuropcan subaltern. Mr. Clerk, with two companies of sea- 
poys, was sent to protect the native office r (Taluitdar\ who 
was a])poiiited to manage. On this tlie Kaja retired to the 
forests, but sent bis son to meet the officer. When the young 
ni in came within a day’s journey of the seapoys, some trea- 
cherous Ghatwals informed the officer that be; bad brought 
many men and intended to figlit. On which the officer 
marched by night, and, surprising the party, put many to 
death; but the Raja’s son made bis escape. Then Mohan 
Singba, a Rajput Gbatwa), informed Mr. Clerk where the 
Raja was concealed, and this officer, advancing suddenly, 
caught the Raja and sent him to Patna, where be was put in 
irons. In 1177 (a. d. 1770) be petitioned against the Ghat- 
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uals and native officer. They wore called hoforo Shotah 
Hay, iheir acnisatioii declared ^rotindle^s, and the Kaja was 
released from prison, hut ordered U* n‘main at ratna. 

On the of Ma^h IiSf‘3 (a. i>. before any iiivesti- 

gation took place the Haja died, his son Rader ali havin^r been 
born a few dn\s before, afid having received (4'ika^ tlie mark 
of Raja from Hrasad Singha, who is thi‘ head of the family, 
and still a Nindii, who receives an annual allowance from the 
Raja. Kudramohaii. the faithful securitv, informed Mr. Bar- 
ton that the Raja had no son, jind that the proper heir of 
the family was Mahii>eii ali, a half-brother of Fiiziilah's, and 
who bein^ an idi(»t, was a ])ropt‘r lii'ir for a manager. Some 
lime afterwards Mr. Harloii found his error, and in IISS 
(v. n. liM', Mr. llastintrs issued out an order Hurwanah), 
directing Raderali tf* he jmt in po>session. Such is the 
aeeoiiril tj;iven by the fainilx. flow far it is trm* 1 cannot say; 
but in the modern events there i.s nothiti^ improbable. It is 
bowev<’r very likely, that in the eotifnsi<iii wliieh ensued diirin;^ 
the overthrow' of the Moi^nl L’nvrriiim'nt, Mo/iiffiir initjhl liave 
refused payment of tiu' r(‘veinie ; sueh hein^ the usual prac- 
tice whenever titere is a want of military force.* KadiTali is 
a man of plain unafreeted m.nineis, hut eAeeedinojy obliging. 
Ilis disposition is said to he mild and just, hut he has Iwen 
cxjuMi.sive, and is involved in pcaMiniary ilillicultit‘s, in order 
to extrieate hin:.self IVoni which he* has fanned the rents of 
almost his wliole estatts lo a man, w1m» has advanced him 
large sums of money, wlio ha.- ihn- verv en af authority, and 
i.s said to abuse it by <jppressing thr tenant.^. 

According to the space which Kharakpoor occiipi(‘s on the 
map, it contains about higahs (Calcutta measure, of 

'vhich I conjecture about S,*J7,tKH) may be rivers, marshes, 
bills, rocks, or barren land, and oS,7‘/^,tKK)fit for the plough. As 
the whole pays only U) government f 18, 155 rs. 10 anas l.'igs. 
we may readily conclude, that it is in a wreiclied slate of 
cultivation ; and, so far as I c<»uld learn, not more than 
H>, 50,000 bigabs are occupied. I be er)ndili(>n )>erbaps, 
would on the whole have been worsi', bad not vast alienations 

* riifi liihtory of thio family has l>crn ciitirr, a.- it will h'Tw to 
J'hrw tlic* tnaiincr in w*hich many eMaif's hav<* roim* in: , thr possi^bion of 
ihpir present occupiers, ami how Z»*mimliir!* or t:i\-L'aUH*rorh, were cou- 
v»'n<ol iijio actual proprietor? of lamJ — ' I’o . 
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takrii place, so that the assessment is somewhat more dcceut 
on the remainder, and there some stiimiliis has been given to 
industry, the exam}de of uliieh, ami it^ adsaiitages, j)reveiit 
the other parts from being totally aliandoned 

The estate called Chandwe Pasui, belonging to I)iv (Lord) 
Kupnarayan, so far :i^ 1 can conjecture, aimaint." to almost 
T,4(),(KlOCalculta bigahs, (»f wliicli 1,17.1)00 ma\ he rivers, hills, 
rocks, or otherwise barren, and about :.\7, 000 ma\ i)eciiltiMitod. 
lie has u great extent of the tine land on tlie banks of the 
( Iiaiidan, and these are iully oc cupied, ami let for nmt. 'Dk' 
cultivated lands scattered tliiidy tlirougli the wood.", are in 
general given free of rent to the yoniiger branelu‘.> of the 
family, to servants, and to the armed rabble that keej>s up 
ids notions of self-importance. 

In the assessed land Itupnarav.in grants lea^ies for from 
two to four >eais to eaeli tenant, speed) ing by ccmjeclure 
the extent of the possession, and the r.ite at wldeb such a> is 
euitivuted, is to pay. When the lease expire^i, the rate may 
be altered ; but this U not U'-ually dune, tliere being few 
tenants and much land. '1 lie estate is divided into seven 
IVrgiinalis ; but he posseses oiilv one IVrgunali in whole, 
of the Olliers be has only portions. 'Die mea.surc differs in 
each, the largest being liJd cubits .scpiare, and the smallest 
DD. The latter is that used in t’handwe Pergunali, of which 
he possesses the whole, and the rates by wliicli he lets the 
land tlicre, arc as follow* : 




(’ustoniary 

('alciitta 



i)igali. 

bigall. 

Kice and sugar-< Rnc 

land, best 

anas 48 0 

7 

Do 

2nil. 

:\2 0 

20 18 

Do 

:trd. 

Ifi 0 

10 9 

Do. 

•1th 

8 0 

b 4i 

Two crop laud, best 

- 

24 0 

16 

Dido, worst, 

- 

8 0 

6 M 

Wlieat and liarlev, best 

12 0 

7 Ifd 

Ditto, worst 

- 

0 

1 lf)i 

MariiyH, best 

- 

6 0 

3 18^ 

Ditto, worst 

- 

.1 0 

1 ]9k 

Mii.stard 

- 

12 0 

7 J6i 


These are the principal rates paid in money,* most kinds 


♦ I have given thb as one of many illustrations by the author of the 
rarioiix rents of land on one estate. — E d. 
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of pulso pay a corlain of i^rain fnr c ich hiijah, aiui :i 

little is let by a divi'^ion ot tb«* <Tops. On tin- wbtib'. the 
^reat crop htMOi; rice, the rent-* -.hcnihl n.it lu- le^xv ,.n .in 
average than I\? a?tas a CaliMitt i bi-.ih. 'I'lu* /riuiinl.e- h«'\\* 
r\er pay< for keepini: the canaK in repair. N<»nt‘ nf mils, 
are fanned; and, i»:id tin* anneil rabbit' bet'n disnii---t'd. linp 
tiarayan must ha\e had tin* eretlit of beini]: tlie be^t lantll<»rd 
as a inanaixer in tin* tli-^lrict. Hi.- manner i>j’ ha- n-' 

s<'>rt of splendn’ir, bill In* i-* I ivi-h nli.i.'u- niendit ants 
with \vli(»m tin- ctJiniti\, Ivt-m bejni; tin* t > 1 »ait{\ .in.ith 

and JaLrannatli, ilreadfully infe^tet! : but >t>il he ha- pro- 
bably lar^^e bidden trca-uri*>. It mii-t bt' <*h'-rr\ t*t!, that he 
pa\^ S.HlSr-:. a \ear t'*r biLrahs of Lou! capable td 

beinrr plnu^lied, <tr I r. fer "7- biiiahs ; fnj- I bern'Ve. that In- 
is Imrthened \\itli 't‘r\ liiiie free land, « \et‘pt th.ii a-^i^ned 
b\ hiin-;(']f for hi> I'vtahl'dnn- nt !*er;:iin:ih K.ijra 1- .i \ery 
fine estates it contain- en<(oinar\ hiLS-ih*. arn! at least 

i?0.(KK) of these aia* eultivat('d. ludnii in the imnn *hate m'iiib- 
bonrhood (‘f Survaijai iia. %\!]e!-(- v<‘r\ ( msnh i.tble a''tivity 
])reYail.-. 

Tlie leaso.^ are usiirdl;. IT a -b irt term nf vear**, from four 
to seven, and tin- /tnei” f-:r alio'w**. that \ihena h-a'-e I'Npires, 
be may incren.st* the rent ; hot be seldom d-»e ^o, be(‘an-e 
ten lilts are dillitailt to jn'oeina*. 1 be lea-«-- are uo'en to one 
'M* two men in a inan<*r Man/.HMitli an t\e., in'-ntion only 
tlie rates', and only vliat i.- eMlto.ated p.j\- rent \ f*'W have 
leases for a certain fartn 'Aillnmi it- i-xleiii b- in;„' menti«»ned, 
blit tlie amount of tbe rer.l i- sp< cdled. a tenure vhieb i.- here 
("illed Tliikabandi. .A few otlier- have extent and rent t\v 
fined, are called Moknrniri, and here are considered as ])er- 
petiial. Tbe rates, on wbat 1- )) iid b\ money rent, are fixi'd 
according to tbe value of tbe soil, wliich in some plaeo is 
divided as far as ilO (jualitii*^, in othe--- a- far onlv a^ ei^jbt, 
and the rales are low; but tin- i- of little i-fm-rijnenee, a.> by 
far tbe greater ])art of tbe rent- are eolleeted by a divi-ion of 
tbe crop, and arc tberefon* \erv bijb. wben tin* /( iiiindar is 
not defrauded j but on such an » \!t n- i^e e.^tate the frauds 
are cnormouR, 

The village establishment is a- bdlows ; tin* r-tale is di- 
>ided into Chuklahs, over tacii ofwliicb pi esitb a ( hand- 
buri or Chuklabilar. Some of tlie>e are paiil in land called 
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Nililk.'ir, and arc besides allowed 3 per cent, on the rupee 
]>aid by tlie tenant. Others arc allowed ‘J anas on the rupee. 
In fact both pay annually a sum of money to the Raja, who 
thus keeps his accounts low*. I'nder the Chiiklahdars are 
IVIokaddams or head men of manors, and Patwaris or clerks ; 
but sometiim*s one .Mokaddam lias (wo clerks, and one clerk 
usually manajues two or three manors (Mauzas). The Mokad- 
dain takt‘s from the tenant g ana on the rufiee of money rent, 
and 1 ser on the ///«// of t(rain before division, or of the 
crop. Some of them have abo free lands. The clerk is al- 
lowed half as much as tiie Mokaddam. b^ach is allowed a 
Tahalu or servant, who receives from 1 to 5 bi^mhs free of 
rent. For every two or three small manors there is a watch- 
man (I’asban), and larfje manors liave two or three. 'J’heir 
duty b to watcli the villajjcs by ni^ht, and to collect money 
in tiic day. From tlie Itaja tliey are allowed from 1 to 7 
bigahs each, and part of the grain before it is divided; 
and each tenant gives the watchman of his village sers of 
grain. Almost the whole rents are farmed, which excites 
loud complaints.* 

Pergunah Furrokhabad Serkar Orambar is not mentioned 
in the Ayeen Akbery. It belonged to the Register of ten- 
sixteenths of Rengal, and his representative still retains the 
property of all that is in this <listrict amounting to about 
100,000 customary bigahs (70 cubit? square) of arable land. 
'Phe estate is very fully occupied. One-fourth of the tenants 
have leases, in general such as are called Meyadi; but no 
term is stated in the lease, and the agents of the landlord 
say, that thi’v may be turned out at w ill, tlie intention of tlie 
lease being merely to ascertain the rent that is to be paid 
during occupancy. The remaining tenants have no leases; 
but at the end of the year take a receipt (Farugkhut), for w hat 
they have paid, and it is understood, that next year no more 


* III .N(mu* parts of tin* country, u coininon part of the village estahlishmeni 
is a iiiiin to eiicoiirajr** the tenantry to work, or rather by repealed exhorta- 
tion> ami diiiiiiiiit; to conipcl tliciii tu labour. Their indolence, owing to 
too low rents wouhl render this a very useful service were ii etfeetual ; but I 
ht'licic it doe.^ \er\ little good, and the inuii is itNiially pacified by a little 
grain. When he ha> no other ouiploMiienl he is called llalsahana ; hut in 
general in order to give him more weight, lhi^ odicer is also ehiirgcd with 

collecting lie. iciii, and is then called Dihidar. 
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rent can be ileniaiuled. The aironls say, lhat Mr. 'FurruT, 
vhen actinj^ doterininecl tlu-se receipts to be of no 

avail, and that at the oxpiral of the year, the la!Hlli>rd lulijlii 
re-let his lands at whatever he could obtain. A euntrary 
deei.sion in a similar case, in the wrstern ]>ari of tin* tlistrict 
has been given by the present judge. 'I'lie law on this ]u>iiit 
would therefore sei in to be rather uncertain, 'riu rt* can be 
no doubt, that the decision of Mr. Turin r is nu»st adapted {'or 
the benefit of the country. 

The rent of one-fourth is fixed on tlu‘ I lari or liigali, 
without reference to tlie crop. Stune t»f this pa\s a com- 
mission, some does not. M'here there is no commission, the 
tenant gets from 1 to (1 bigahs for tlie nijiee. all toK table 
land being above 10 ana> for the bigah. W hi re the cotn- 
luissioii is taken, the rent is fn»m ti» 10 anas a bigab. 'I’be 
commission varies from 1 anas iSewa\ to rs. /l etaki, on 
eacli rupee of rent, lliree-fourtbs of the kinds are let b\ a 
certain rate on tlie bigali, according to the crop with winch 
it is sown ; and part of this also is let without eommi^sion, 
part jiays. M'heii there is commission, onlmar) f.irmets pay 
k* rupees for each rupee rent, Maiidaks or managing tenants, 
pay 1 rupee on each rupee of rent, and tlie high easles pay 
,J rupee on each rupc'c. 1 he following are the rates where 
cunimission is exacted. 


, Unit aii'l < uitum.- itm. 

Kt'i.t. lyjjrj, .M.indab, I’.irin'T-j. 

A i A. <j. A. (i A (i 

flice mill Mustard 5 10 ti 1<^. il Oi 0^ 

WiMMt, IJarlcv, and Cliina . . 1 10 , r> IJh l.'< lo 

Srsamuin and binseiMl ...'10 a 0 

Masnr and Khesari ' •'! o ;t 15 U 0 0 

buina, Kodu, and Kungni . . . i? 0* *1 , a o / 10 


\’ery little prodiice.s two crops. All ranks |)ay house rent, 
in general very nigh, about 5 r>. a hig.di ; hut the high 
castes pay only about half as niueh. 

At.RicuLTURK OF THK IliiJ. ^I’kiios. — I lie stnilheiii tribe, 
in some respects, have made less progress than the nnrtliern ; 
in other respects they have advanced iarther. 1 heir hills 
are cultivated with less care, neither d<» llicy rear cotton nor 
C\tisus Cajan, which are two of the most valuable crojis that 
the northern tribe possesses ; but many ot them ha\i‘ adopted 
the plough, and use it not only to cultivate rice in low land, hut 
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(f> cultivate swelling grounds at the bottom of their hills, 
after these have been enriched by a long fallow, and have 
hern overgrown with trees. On both the hilK and swelling 
lands, after two crops, the fitdd is allowed to remain waste 
for from five to seven years, during whieh the tre*'.s sh(a>t u|) 
to the size of larLo* eoppice. In Asharh and Sravan {I 1th 
June, Ifitli August:, the men cut down all the trees on tlie 
space intended to he eiiltivated. In Chaitra and Vai.sakh 
fidth Mareli, 1 ith May , both men and women an* employed 
hurnitig llie dr\ sticks. 'I’ln'ri in tlie hilh. witli tlie earl\ 
rains, the women chiefly dig small hole^. at little distances, 
hy means of a stick pointed with an irojj ahont three finger.'* 
hroad ; and in each hole they put some* seeds of (ioronri 
■Maize', J(jnola (IIoImn Sr>rghntn\ and Kalai (the kind of 
liuKe, w hich in the Hindi diah’Ct is calli*d Hora n They tluMi 
vow the siiiTae<‘ hroad east with two kimN of millet called 
Kln-ri and Kangni. Sometimes they re\(‘rse the proere.^^ 
and sow tlu? millet first. N(‘\t year th(\v only plant the 
.Maize and Sorghniu, after wh'rh the field is allowed anotlier 
falhnv. On the swelling groiiml the field is .slightlv ploughed, 
and in the winter between the two crt)|)s rap(‘-sei*(l and S(‘sa- 
niuin are sown broadcast. A fie ld of this kind is "ailed a 
\ ari, and e\ery other year the cidtivators move* their liuts to 
the new field. These huts are very wretched, hnt have near 
them some ])lantains, capsicum, and vegetables. Part of 
their food consists of wild yams. The ]>ulse i." reared cliiefl} 
for market, to procure tliem a supply of salt, iron, clothes, 
and finery ; hut <»f the two last articles they procure ver\ 
liitl *. 'I’ll chief in<‘ans, liowcver, of procuring foreign ar- 
ticles i" hy making charcoal, which wtndd afford them an 
ample supply, were they not totally ahandoiu'd to drunken- 
ness ; and in preparing drink consume a great part of their 
grain, so that the charcoal which they make is chiefly sold 
for ric('. 

'J'he iu)Mlirrii tribe i- more indiisirions and sober, althongli 
both men am! women oft(‘n get very drunk. 'J'hey culli\atc 
(he hills ah>ne, and it i.s surprising what crops are ]>r()diu'ed 
on the steepe.vl deefnifies, covered thickly with loose 
stones that you can scarcci\ walk except by stepping from 
one to another, 'flic field is cleared exactly in the same 
manner as among the southern tribe. On the two first ^ear.- 
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it is planted with a variety of articles. Small holes, tuo or 
three lingers deep, are made in the interstices hetween the 
stones; and in each are dropt 10 or seeds, taken by chance 
from a promiscuous mixture of the following articles. Maize, 
called by these people Tekalo, is in the greatest f|ih.ntity, 
and is of two kinds, one gathered in Asharh Itli June, 
Hth July), the other in Aghaii loth November, Ifth De- 
cember). Naitu, a species of Holcu>. called in the plains 
Gehungya Jaiicra, is reaped in Paiivli iloth December, 
12th January^ The Kusora, the species of pulse called in 
the plains Bora, is reapi'd in Aghan ( loili Noxembi r, 14 -th 
December). Tlie Kodom, or Kleiisine ( ‘Mriic.iiins. which i> 
of two kinds ; one gathered in Bhadr.i l»‘»th Anmist, loth 
September); the other in Aglian (loth No\ember, I fih De- 
cember). The Petaga or P.inicum ilalicmii, is gat hen d in 
Bhadra (Kith August, loth September . 'Phe smallest <»f 
these articles is the litihari or Cuisns Cajan, which is »»f 
two kinds; one gathered in Palish (lot). Decmnher, )2ih .Ja- 
nuary), the other in C’haitra (l.'Uli March, llth \}>rilh 
Although the quantity of the last ineuiioneil sen! is compa- 
ratively small, it grows so lexuriantls, that, when I vi^iii'd 
the hills, after all the other crops had lum renwoed. no 
traces of them could he discovered, and the whole fields 
were covered with a rich close <Top ol ihi- \alnahle pulse. 
On the third year the best fields ar«- sown with eoitmi, and 
the poor are allowed to run wil«l, as is also done wiih the 
best, aftci ihe cotton has been reinoveil, and the trees are 
allowed from 8 to 12 years to reco\er. I have nowhere seen 
more thriving fields of cotton, ami liave no doiiht that its 
sale might procure an ample siippU of all foreign commo- 
dities that these pe(»ple want ; but tlie> excino.ge part of 
their grains for rice, and supply the lowlanders witli timber 
and charcoal. The men cut down and hnrn the trees, make 
charcoal, and carry this an<l tniiher to market; hut pass a 
great part of their time in hunting. 1 he women sow and 
reap. Rieh people occasionally hire the poor, and give a 
woman two paysas a day (5*^ jiart of a rupee) to plant; hut 
she works only until noon. At harve.'-t >he works the whole 
day, and will bring home from 40 to <»0 baskets of ears, 
each giving about 3 sers (101 .5. w.) or S ll>'. o* grain ; for her 
trouble she receives one basket. 
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Arts. — For an estimate of tlu? number of artists, see 
Appendix. 

Sculpture, statuary, and painting, are on as bad a footing 
as in the districts liitherto surveyed. The painters are em- 
ployed as in Pnraniya. Of music there is an extraordinary 
abundance. Mira.dn, are a kind of dancing and musical girls, 
who perform before Muhammedan women of rank. They 
are confined to llajinahal, where there are two sets, contain- 
ing five girls. The common dancing girls, Rai, are much on 
the same footing as in lhirani\a, but are rather inferior, and 
all profess the faith in Muhammed, except two sets, at Bha- 
ghuljUM)r, of the kind called Uumzani. These happen to be 
the best in the district. In the southern part of the district, 
are a few sets of another kind of Hindu dancing girls, called 
Kheloni. They a:*e exceeding bad dancers and singers, but 
endeav(jur to excite a laugh by some jokes suited to the capa- 
city of the spectators, who are easily pleased. There are 
none of the sets of proper dancing boys (Bhaktiyas) ; but 
several boys dance and sing. Among these are the Jhuma- 
riyas. Each set consists of two or three men, who are musi- 
cians, that beat the drums called Tabla, and Mandira, and of 
two boys, who dance and sing dressed to represent Krishna, 
and Uadha. The songs relate to the amours of these deities. 
These sots are employed at marriages, and receive about 
eight anas a day, and food. They are mostly weavers, and, 
when not emphned in (lieir mii>ieal profession, exercise the 
shiitth'. 

The IMiongrs are impudent fellows, who make wry faces, 
s(jueak like pigs, bark like dogs, and jicrform many other 
ludicrous feats. They also dance and sing, mimicking and 
turning into ridicule the dancing boys and girls, on whom they 
Hkew isc ])a.NS many jokes, and are employed on great occa- 
sions. Of the Pirergayau, employed by the Moslems to sing 
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the praises of their saints, there is only one set. At Rajmalial, 
however, are ten houses of Piranis, the men, women, ami 
children of which sing in honour of certain saints, whenever 
any one is afraid, and hire them to perform this kind of wor- 
ship, which is performed in the houses of the Piranis. No 
woman who has any concern for her reputation, performs on 
any musical instrument ; but women of some low tribes sing 
at marriages and festi\als. 'riiere are a great many dissipated 
young men, who, in their cups, sing and beat on small drums; 
but men of rank and gravit; totally reject such indecorous 
levity. 

I heard of no persons who live by singing the praises of 
ancient heroes. The Daphalls arc a kind of low Muhamme> 
diins, who Img on tlu* stremrih of singing amorous ditties, ac- 
comj)anicd hy a tanih(un iuc. 'I’lie Nariyal.s are men of the 
(loyalaaiid Hcldar trihes, \\\u\ are einplovial to dance at mar- 
riages, and receive a share of tlie feast. I’he r»azigt)ors are 
jugglers, tuinl)hTs, and halaiuers, who amuse tin* peo|)le ; 
jiimI it mii>t Ijc reinarived, tlial th<*y have lixed their n ^ldeiict* 
in the w ildest |)arts of the country.* There tlu‘y keep their 
children and <»lo people, while stuiie >oung mi‘n and girls hlr(»ll 
al)out the country, during the fair season. The girls are 
those who in <’onunon shew all the f«‘al.s ofactiNity, and often 
those of dexterity ; but in the latter they are niiich inf(Ti<»r to 
strollers from Madras and Delhi, who sorm^times \isil the 
coiintr\. The Chambas amuse the populace* with laiin’ hears 
and inonkies, and hometiines cut themselves before timid per- 
sons, ill order to extort chaiit\ hy compassion. One at 
Mungger, called a (ic^rajwaleh, procures nmney from such 
persons by threatening to run a sjiike into bis breast. At 
Mungger, the jieople of one liou'^e live by making a coarse 
sf>ap. The house contains four person^, men and women, who 
in eight days can make a hatcii. The} take one man ''HI* s. w. 
the scr) of tallow {Sill lb.) w orth oj i .-, and linseed oil fij sers 
(1 1 J lb.) worth 1 r. They boil these in a large iron vessel for 
4 days, adding to them gradually a ley, made hy filtering water 
through 25 sers (5S lb. MJ oz.) of (juick lime, worth J r. 
mixed with 20 sers (4, ‘I lb. 2 oz.) of coarse carbonate of soda, 
worth 1 r. Then the vessel is exposed three days to the sun, 

• They are the gipsies nf thr East — ' bn ] 
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to dry. Next day, it is boiled again, and brcoines tliirk, when 
it is made up into balls of from J to lb. weight. The mate- 
rials cost 8 rs, the firewood costs 4 anas : the workmen pro- 
cure IJ mans (1501b.) of soap, worth 10 r. 11 a., so that their 
profit is 2 r. 7 a. They have a ready sale. 

The barbers of the Bengalese part of the district, Napit, 
are as haugiity as in other parts of tliat country ; but the Nais 
of Behar are more condescending, and better operators. 
Among them are a few of the Muhammedan faith. They 
make good wages, and some, having acquired wealth, have be- 
come ashamed of their profession, and betaken tliemselves to 
the study of liberal sciences. In some parts there are a kind 
of surgeon barbers, called Jurrah. 

In the Behar part of the district, bracelets (churi) of a coarse 
kind of glass called Kangch, are a good deal used. In my 
account of Mysore, 1 have given the process used. There are 
several kinds of Kangch. The cheapest and most easily made 
is black, and perfectly opaque. 'Fhe worlimcn take 4 sers 
of impure carbonate of soda (Sajimatti), and pow- 
der it. 'riiey then place it in the crucible of the furnace, and 
heat it for twelve hours, stirring it occasionally, until it melts. 
They then take it out with an iron ladle, and lljrow it into cold 
water. They then powder it again, and afterwards put it into 
the crucible. It melts in three or four hours ; but is kept in 
this state all the day, and is frequently stirred with the ladle. 
In tlie evening it is taken out in ladlefuls, poured on the 
ground, and allowed to form cakes called Thaka. Next day, 
the cakes are put again into the crucible ; and, when melted, 
are formed into rings, as I have described in my account of 
Mysore. The impure soda gives J of its weight of glass. 

The furnace is made of unbaked clay over a hemispherical 
hole, that serves for a fire ]>lace. The upper part of the 
furnace also is hemispherical, and within does not exceed a 
cubit in diameter. The crucible fills the whole space from 
side to side, so that the flame does not reacli the materials 
which it contains, and only envelopes its bottom and sides. 
Four little walls on the outside, about four inches thick and 
six inches deep, strengthen the outer part of the furnace, 
dividing it into four spaces. At the bottom of one is a hole, 
through which the fuel is thrown into the fire-place; and the 
smoke comes out by another hole, whicli is formed at the 
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bottom of the opposite space. Above this is a lartre bole, by 
whicl) the materials arc introduced into the crucib! *; but tliis 
is afterwards shut by a plu <7 of fresh kneaded clay, which 
can be removed to stir the inateriais or to take out the iiu bed 
mass. At the tw«> other sides, t>ppusiie to each other, are 
two apertures. thr(»nir)i which the melte«l ^lass is taken willi 
a rod to make the riii<j:s, a workman sitting at each 'Fhese 
always remain open. 

Another kind of ;:lass is "reenisli. aiid a little diaphanous. 
To make tliis the workmen lake about 7 sers t>f the impure 
soda, and make it into a ])a'ile with a litlli* water, formiUL' it 
into cakes of about J ^er weight, 'rhesc are put into the 
eriicihle. and in about minutes heroine n*d. 'I he fire is 
kept up until nij^ht, hut is then allowed t«» "o out. In the 
morning the cakes are taken out and powden'd. 'Fhe powiler 
is then put into tin* eriicihle, Ixdore noon nu-lt.s, and i*^ taken 
out and thrown into water. J’he slai.» is then po\vdere»l and 
dried. Next day the powder is a^rain put into the cnicihle, 
and melts before noon. It is stirred all day, and in the even- 
in^y is taken out and poured on the ^»rou?id to form cakes. 
If tin* last melting is continued Ic»n;(, the ^reen colour is pale, 
and is called white; if continued for a shorter time, it is 
deeper, and i*j called p'een ; hut inclines to blue. 

There i.s another green glass, of a hrit:ht grass colour 
(Zumorrodi) and more diaphanous. The process goes on 
as in the former case, until the materials have hevu thrown 
into water and powdered. To this pow'diT is added of a 
black carburet, or, perhaps, merely a peroxide of copper, 
prepared as follows : take a (|uantity of copper, and make it 
into very thin plates ; take a piece of moistened cotton cloth, 
cover it with turmeric made into a paste with water, and then 
sprinkle the surface with salt fmuriatc of soda); place on this 
the copper, cover this with salt, that with a paste of turmeric, 
and that with cloth ; then heat them on the outside of the 
furnace for four or five days. During this the vegetable 
matters arc reduced to charcoal and have |>enetrated the 
copper, which is then powdered and is quite black. 

Another glass, of a bright deep blue f Atmani)^ is made in 
the same manner, only the matter added is a metallic slag 
called Hung, which comes from the west of India, and sells 
at rs. a scr. It probably contains cobalt; but, previous 
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to being put with the other materials, is powdered with a 
little muriate of soda, and becomes black. The powder, when 
heated, emits copious fumes, but has neither the smell of 
arsenic nor sulphur ; 3 sers of the powdered glass require 3 
chhatnks of the Rung, powdered with a little suit. 

Another glass, of a brownisii purple ( Uda) colour, and 
somewhat diaphonous, is made by adding a stone called 
Sengr, which comes from the Ramgar hills, and sells at IJ 
ana a s«*r. I'hc stone is powdered, and about J ser of this 
powder is mixed with I ser of the powdered glass, after it 
has been thrown into the water. 

The workmen make also two enamels, that are applied to 
the surface* of some of the rings. One is yellow, 5 chhataks 
of lead are nu‘lte*d in an oblong earthen shallow crucible. To 
this is added 1 chhatak of tin, and the alloy is calcined for 
between four and five hours. When calcined, and healed to 
redness, it is taken out, powdered, put into the crucible oi 
the glass furnace, and heated to redness. Then is added a 
chhatak of powdered white ({uartas, and the mass is stirred 
about for three hours. It is then taken out with a ladle, 
poured on a smooth stone or iron, and cooled in water. The 
workmen, having melted one ser of the palest green glass, 
added \ ser of the above materials, which makes the yellow 
enaimd. The green enamel is made in the same manner, 
only to the melted glass are added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but J chhatak weight of the black powder ol 
copp<*r prepared as before mentioned. These glass rings are 
ol’teii coated with lac coloured gaudily, or ornamented with 
till and copper foil. 

The tanners, as usual, are of tw o kinds. Those who make 
shoes, ropes, drum-heads and saddles, and cover baskets, in 
the w'fstern parts are called Cbamar, and in the eastern 
Miichi. Some af Mungger make very neat shoes, after the 
Triiropean fashion ; and partly there, partly at Bhagulpoor, 
are about a dozen houses, the people of wi.ich make neater 
shoes of the native fashion than are made in any of the dis- 
tricts hitherto surveyed. Those in the villages, forming the 
great mass, live chiefly by making shoes and ropes for the 
farmers, and form a regular part of the village establishment. 
They are paid chiefly in grain, and each family may make 3 rs. 
a month. The good workmen in towns make 5 or 6 rs. a month. 
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Tilt* tiistillers art*, in prii|>(M‘{i in (<« iht* popnlatinn, nioro 
\r(*althy and numcTOus than in an\ of tin* ilistrifts hitlu-rto 
surveyed; and they di'^til entirelv fruin the M‘i)in\a llowtTs 
f llnssia ). Tlie dry th»vvers. iVniii i-umjI to donhle c|iMn- 
tities of water, are put in ronnil t'.othen pot.N with rather 
narrow mouths, anil e\|)f^>ed to tlie we.illu r to iernu fit. I'ln^ 
process is finished in tVi»in four to eiirht da\ ai cordin^ to 
the heat of the weather. J'he wliole fenneriied im.ivn. flowei > 
and water, is put into a still, and the .spirit i> drawn slowK 
off. It is never reetilied, and after di>tlliati>iri i- always \vv\ 
much diluted witli water, owin*; to whieh it will not kirjr 
above 1.5 days, and it is best when fresh from tin* n(j| 1. If 
rectified, or cvt*n if kept imdihited, it wooKI piiM-rve loni;i*r, 
hiit the cusfnm»‘rs woidd not have etion^h iiir their nionev. 
'fhe dilution is nsn.dlv a <jnantit\ of water ifpi.d to that «it 
the spirit. 'I'he water is sometime^ pn! into tin reeimi'ni 
before the distillation eoinini nies. am! at otln r- i- added 
when the oju'ration has tini-hrd. 'The -till i- a lai^e eaithen 
pot, as hero represented, placcfl, iiu-liiiinn a little to one side, 



over .1 fire place, confined by two walls of clay. The head 
of the still is a small earthen pot inxerted on tin* nioutli of 
the larper, and luted with clay. I’hree ihIm*s, more or less, 
of hollow bamhoo pass from tin head to an f ipial tniinher of 
narrow mouthed unola/.ed earthen pots, that serve as reci- 
pients, and are ]>hiced in a shalh»w cistern containing water. 
A boy attends and pours water alterijutely f>ver the pots. 

The estimates of profit and los.s, which I received, vary a 
;;f)od deal, as mi^ht be naturally expt'cled. At Huni^ka, u 
man, who pays 8 anas dutitfs a day, {rave me the following 
account : 20 sers (80 s.w. a ser) of dried flowers are u«ed 
daily. They arc [»ut into four pots, each containing 13 sers 
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of water. When fermented, they are distilled, one pot bein^ 
drawn off at a time ; of course the still is drawn off four 
times a day. At each time 5 sers of liquor is procured, that 
is 20 sers a day. To this he adds 3G sers of water, which 
gives 60 bottles of liquor. He sells the bottle for 2 jiaysas, 
80 that the GO bottles bring 1 r. 13 a. His monthly gain is 
therefore »Hr. 6 a. His expense is as follows: to 15 wn/ii 
of flowers, 12 r. ; firew'ood, 2r. 13 a. ; a servant’s wages, 2r. ; 
pots, 15 a.; duty, 15 r. ; total, 32 r. 1 2 a. Profit, 21 r. 10a. 

At Jamdaha, a distillery, which paid at the same rate of 
duty, uses a larger still ; as, at each time it contains 10 sers 
of flowers ; but then the owner distils only twice a day, and 
seems to draw off the spirit more slowly, and by this means 
brings over also more of the wat(‘r, so that from the 20 sers 
of flowers, daily distilled, are ohtaiiu d 32 sers of spirit, to 
which is addl'd, an equal quantity of water, that renders it a 
very poor stufl’. Although the owner thus procures Gi sers 
of li(|Uor, he can only sell 56 sers, as every man w’ho drinks, 
must be ullow'ed more than the measure, for which he pays. 
The flowers, when I w’as at Jamdaha, having risen to 1 r. for 
40 sers, he had raised the price to 2J paysas a st‘r. His daily 
sales, therefore, were equal to MO paysas, of which 68 were 
then equal to a rupee, so that his sales amounted to rather 
more than 2 r. a day. His expenses were — flow'crs, 8 a., wood, 

5 g., servant, 1 a., pots, &c., 15 g., and duty, 8 a., total 1 r. 

2 a.; profit about 11 anas a day. 

At Mungger, a man who pays 5 rupees a day as duly, says 
that he daily draws off 14 stills, each containing losers of 
flowers. If the best liquor is required, he only draws off 4 
sers from each still ; but what is in most common demand, is 
made as follows : 16 sers of cold water are put into the reci- 
pients, and the distillation is continued, until the liquor pnv 
cured amounts to 28 sers ; but these can only be sold for 24. 
The price, being j ana a ser, amounts to 12 anas for each 
still, or in all to lOJ rupees a day. The usual price of the 
flowers being 40 sers for the rupee, the expense will be as 
follows: — flowers, 5 r. 4 a., servants, 5 a., pots, 1 a., fuel, 7 a., 
and duty, 5 r., total, 11 r. 1 a. ; so that he loses daily 9 an.as; 
but this is quite absurd, more especially, as I am informed by 
one of them, that, besides the duties paid to government, it is 
ciistomary to give a sum to the native officer, who superintends 
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this branch of revenue; and that last \eai% on this account, 
no less than 1500 rupees were ^i\on in The 

other accounts are probable cnoii;rli, tlu‘ piMliis nu ntioned 
would allow considerable deductions. 

In Kalikapoor, one family prepares a h rmt tiU tl Inpior 
(Pachoi) from grain, which is not distilled. ']‘h<- oilm.ikers 
are fully as p<»or as those of Ibiranua. It is f»id\ at Mun;^j;<T 
and Rajmahal, that a few* have two mills, and iiian\ niilis aie 
provided with only one beast. About J purchase the seed, 
and sell the oil, grind for hire, l-'xcept ilu‘ mill and beast, 
with perhaps one or two rupeis' worth •»!' m ed and oil, ilie\ 
have no ca{)ital. Some even have not a he.ist, hot torn tlu' 
mill with their own hands. 'J'he Daiiivars, who make ( iiiaU 
and boiled butter, are numerous, and havt* more capital th.in 
those of Puraniya. 

The llalwais, who prepare swcctnu ats alter tin* fashnai ot‘ 
Hindustan, are numerous. They make al «> a small cpiaiiiiiv 
of the sugar called C'hini. whu li ha.s In t n lormeri\ d* sn ihi d ; 
and also some of a eoarser kind called .'"'Inikkiir, whnh that 
most commonly used in this distriet ; hut I had no (*pporiu- 
nity of learning the process. 

If or/'eTtS in /norv tiunthtf matfriuls * • hlaek smiths and car- 
penters are .so in(<’rini\e<l, that it is with ihlliculiv that tln*\ 
can be se})«irated ; for llni-e who make iltc impKmenis oi 
husbandry, in some places ai»* calk d Uarh.o. ami ,n nthers 
Lobar. In some places the same peisdo. m.jke the wholeim- 
plements of agriculture, wood and ir<»ii, am! co.n so work of 
both kinds; while in others the two proh-ssioiis arc separate, 
although in general the people are considered as In longing to 
the same ca.'^tc. These eomitry tr.'ni<*-nien form a regidar 
part of the manorial estahlisliment. .md are iisuallv pai«l in 
grain for the irnplemenls of .igrieoltun*. 

At MunggiT and Bhagulpoor, are s<»me workmen who make 
household furniture, superior to what is madi* in the districts 
hitherto surveyed ; and these per,s»uis make a great deal after 
the European fashion, which tliev m II to passengers, and 
sometimes send to Calcutta. The articles cliiefly made are 
chairs, stools, couche.s, and he<l.sleads ; hot the\ also make 
some tables, although the pieces of timhrr that are procur- 
able are not of a sufKcient size, and in order to form a leaf, 
must be joined. The furniture is neat and ( heap. The 
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sunic pcoplej if desired, will make palanquins and carriages, 
and when looked after, and furnished with sound materials, 
are clever workmen. There are at Bhagulpoor about thirty 
workshops, and at Mungger about forty. In each shop are 
from two to ten workmen. The master sometimes hires the 
workmen, and furnishes materials and implements. At other 
times, all the workmen are partners. Journeymen’s wages 
are from 1 J to 2 anas a day. The carpenters of Mungger are 
the best, and chairs, stools, couches, and bedsteads may at 
all times be had ready made. At Bhagulpoor, well-finished 
work is seldom procurable, without being commissioned. 
Two or three shops in Gogri make the same kind of goods, 
and send them to Mungger for sale. Three houses in Bhagul- 
poor, and five at Mungger, have some stock, from 1 to 3000 
rupees each. 

At Mungger, are seven houses of Goyalas, or cow-herds, 
who, by a very curious process, make a yellow paint. Each 
house has from five to fifteen head of cattle, male or female. 
During the six months following the middle of November, 
these cattle are allowed to pasture only half the day, arc then 
tied up, and supplied with mango leaves to eat, which the 
people say does them no harm. In the morning the men watch, 
and collect what urine the cattle void, and procure 4 or 5 
sers (each lb. oz.) It is boiled until it becomes thick, 
cooled, and strained through a cloth : what remains on the 
strainer, is the paint, which is called Piyuri, and is made into 
little balls. Some say, that the urine gives of its weight 
of the paint ; others admit only of or even of Mer- 
chants make advances at the rate of 1 r. for from 1 to IJ ser. 
Each house makes from 3 to 4 mans a year, which, when 
dear, is to the value of from 120 to IGO r. ; and, when cheap, 
from 96 to 128 r. 

The potters, both at Rajmahal and Mungger, make some 
wares of a fine quality, especially a kind of bottles for hold- 
ing water (Sorahi), which, being porous, render it cool. Those 
of Rajmahal are uncommonly light, and very porous, so that 
they look neat, and produce a considerable coolness. At 
Mungger, they make two kinds of these bottles; both are 
black. The one kind is small, and exceedingly light; but it 
is smoothed on the outside, and does not allow the water to 
evaporate freely, so that it produces little coolness. The 
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other is coarser aiul heavier; hut allows nuue free e\apoia- 
tion. These bottles exactly resemble in shape the hl.uk 
lets (Kuzah) of C’iileiJtIa, well known to almost e\er> tme who 
has visited India, as bein^ sent from rah nlta t*» all part-' f*i*- 
quented by Kuropeans. A pt»tter of .MuiiuiiiM*, wlm n.ikes 
these bottles, and also implenu^nts for .smokiii:^ tol>at’eo, '-ays, 
that he docs not make eominon pots, lie m.ikes his ware of 
a smooth black clay, which he finds near Chaiulnthan. It eon- 
tains no sand nor pebbles, lie forms the ware rm tin* wlu'cl. 
as usual. The larger kind of botth>, when formed, have ap- 
plied to their surface stmie of the iliie river ^.ind. whieli eon- 
tains much mica. Tlte smaller kind li.i- a .'-nhst.iiu-r ealled 
Gabl applied. Tlil.^-Ciabi is a red clay, fiHsiul near .Siiakimda, 
w’liich i^ mixed with water, and forms a pigment, whieh is ap- 
plied by means of a cloth. It is smootheil hy rnhhin;j it with 
oil. After drun^;i for some days, the ves.-i U are pul m a simtll 
kiln, with alternate huers of fire-wood, and covereil like a 
charcoal-maker's kiln, wiili earth. \N luii the workmen think 
tliat the ve.ssels are suflicieiulv baked, the rents in the cover- 
ing are repaired, and some oil-cake is put into the kiln, which 
occasions a pn.di^iotis smoke, ami stain.s the ve.ssels blacky 
nor does the smoke affect the water which is kepi in these 
vcs.sels. He says, that the people of Kajmalial make the 
.^mailer kind only; but make them red, white, and black. J lie 
red are merely made of the ciav , witlnnit anv coalin^, or with- 
out bcin^ smoked. The white, before beiii^ burned, are 
washed with a pigment of Khari, or poreehiiii clay. J he 
black are made in the same manner as here, and do not cool 
the water so well as either the white or red. 1 lie art has been 
lately introduced at Mungger. 

The Baruyi, who sell belle, prepare in general the lime that 
is used with that substance. In Behar, slone-liinc, or a kind 
of potash, prepared from the bark of the Asan tree, are most 
commonly used ; and it is almost alone in the parts south from 
Kajinahal, that shells are collected for the purpose The 
seven houses of lime-makers in that part of tlie country, col- 
lect and burn these shells. The others arc employed to burn 
stone-lime, of which 1 have given an account among tlie natu- 
ral productions. At present, the cedcareous nodules called 
Ohanggat, are almost alone selected, and the two chief places 
whore these are burned, are Bhacidp<*or and Sakarigali. At 
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the latter place^ on an abrupt bank of the river, just above 
high water mark, there is a horizontal bed of clay, among 
which the calcareous nodules are thickly impacted. In the 
floods, the workmen occasionally dig into this ; but with fear, 
as the bank has occasionally fallen, and proved fatal. They 
therefore do not work at that season, unless when the demand 
is very urgent. When the floods subside, a great abundance 
of the nodules is always found lying among the sand, under 
the bank. These might no doubt be then collected to serve 
the burners throughout the year; but such an expense of 
capital as would be required for the hire of the collectors, is 
very seldom incurred by the artists of India. At Sakarigali 
it is said, that there arc only five houses of lime burners; but 
these are in fact merchants who perform no part of the work, 
and hire the neighbouring peasantry, and people of the hill 
tribes, so that from 2 to 300 people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, are often employed. They have seven battas, or kilns, 
sunk into the ground, and their sides secured with well- 
kreaded clay. They are circular, about 10 feet deep, 8 in 
diameter at the bottom, and \2 at the top. At equal dis- 
tances round are 4 holes, which descend on the outer side of 
the clay to the bottom, and there pass through this wall, into 
the cavity of the kiln, and give an abundant supply of air: 
but, although the kilns have been built on a sloping ground, 
it has not entered into the imagination of the natives to make 
a passage, through which the burned lime might be drawn 
from the bottom of the kiln. Of course a great deal of very 
disagreeable labour and time is employed in taking it up into 
baskets. Billets of wood iind calcari'oiis nodules are thrown 
intermixed into the kiln, and, when it is filled^ the wood is 
set on Are, and allowed to burn without covering up; nor are 
the natives in this operation at all aware of the advantages of 
a smothered heat, which have been so well illustrated by 
BiifTon, in liis valuable treatise on heat. The expense of fuel 
is therefore great, although the kilns are surrounded by w'oods 
that are free for the w'orkmen, and the operation i 5 im|)erfect. 
The following is a statement of the expense attending the 
burning of each kiln. To digging the sand to render the 
nodules accessible, 40 days' labour, 2 r. 8 a. ; to 250 days' la- 
bour of men, women, and children, at from 1 } to 4 pan of 
cowries, according to age and sex, employed to collect the 
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nodules, 9 r.; fire-wood furnished b\ coniract with the hill 
people, 20 r. ; 25 days labour to remove ami slake the lime, 

I r. 9 a. ; 50 days’ labour to separate the ill-hiirned pieces 
from the powder, 5 r. 2 a. ; total, 50 r. S a. ICach kiln i^ives 
from 4 to 500 mans (92 s. w. a ser), each wei^diin^ almost 
94J lbs., for whicli rlie merchant or burner is paid at the rate 
of 12 r. for tlie 100 mans. The average value of the lime of 
each kiln is 51 r. leaxiii^^ a profit of 17 r. 15 a., or in the me- 
dium of years about SO r. a \ear for each kiln. Out of this 
tlie merchants ha\e to pay 10 r. for rent. None is ever made 
without thew'hole price ha\ing been previously ad\anced, and 
the burners very seldom fully complete their engagements, or 
are able to refund the balance. At llhaf;nl))oor, are 15 houses 
of lime-burners, but on a much smaller scale, as thi*v are ihe 
actual labourers, and do not hire in assistants. 

Stone cutters are here more numerous than in the districts 
formerly surveyed; hccau>e there are several (juariies. In 
the account of the natural productions, 1 have meniionetl 
these quarries, and ha\e ^^ixen some account of the imj)erfc< t 
manner in which they are wrou/^Iit. The workmen very .sel- 
dom give themselves the trouble to splil the entire rock. As 
much as possible tiny endeavour to find among detaclicd 
masses those of a size that will suit their purpose; and, 
where these cannot he ha»l, thex take atlxaritajic of natural 
fissures in the more ileeajed parts of the rock, aed remove 
masses by means of iron crows. 1 heir opmations an* iioxx 
entirely confined to hornlileiule, or indiiiated pot'^lorn*, ami 
to inilstones : hut trace's lem.iin to show , that granite has 
been formerly wrtuight, ami the hhu ks have In eii separateil 
by wedges, exactlv as I haxe descriix'd in my account fd 
Mysore. The present w'orkmen could cut granite scpiarewith 
the chisel; but they are totally unable give it a marble po- 
lish ; nor could I procure one, that could <lo this even to cal- 
careous marhle. I'lu'V »jnly .attempt to polish the liornhlende, 
ami this ih>es not take a fim r .Niirf.u « than that of a writing 
slate. I'lie workmen of Ilhagulpoor h.i\c‘ tor noiiic xeai ^ he< n 
chiefly emjilojed in the Jain Icmi h* <d ^ hain|»anagar. i hose 
of llatnagiinj make only stones for hand-mills. 1 hose of 
Mallepoor chiefly quarry milstom s and h<»rnston(‘, and form 
these materials into rude blocks, wliich are alter wards finisheil 
at Mungger. Plates, cups, mortars, ami weights are made, 
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for common sale, of the hornblende, or hornblende slate, and 
images of Siva, when commissioned, are made of the former. 
The workmanship of these images is fortunately so rude, 
that they convey very little idea of the indecencies which they 
are intended to represent. The cups and plates are heavy, 
and are not turned in the lathe ; but they are cut with an 
exactness, that is surprising, and which 1 should have thought 
impracticable except by turning : and 1 have no doubt, that 
these workmen are capable of executing with great neatness 
any design that could be given to them. 

The white aggregate rock of Laheta is made into the stones 
of hand-mills, and those for rubbing sandal and curry stuff. 
Two of the hr»uses at Mungger are rich, having a stock of 
about KXX) rupees. In general the stone cutters make good 
wages ; and, when they have no employment in making new 
goods, they are sure of finding work by going round to pick 
the old mill-stones that have become too smooth. 

I'he small number of goldsmiths that is to he found in most 
parts of the district, will show the small extent that has been 
made in the luxury, to which the women of India are most ad- 
dicted, that is, the having many ornaments of gold and silver. 
In Mungger, however, the number of workmen is great, and 
the brides, from far and near, go there to be equipped. Some 
of tliem are exceedingly neat workmen, and make plate almost 
as neatly as could he done in Calcutta. These make very high 
wages, 8 anas a day; but many in the district do not get 
above J of that sum. None of them have any capital, nor 
make goods for sale ; as no native would trust bullion in their 
hands, nor to their making it up without adulteration. 

Very few vessels of copper, brass, or hell metal are made 
in this district, and the w^orkmen are chiefly employed to 
mend those imported from Moorshedabad, and to make fe- 
male ornaments. In some places the.se two professions are 
con.sidered as distinct, the makers or menders of vessels 
being called Kasera, and the makers of ornaments being 
called Tliabtcra ; but in others the terms arc used as syno- 
nymous. All here are poor. 

The Rangdhaluyas or Ranggarhuyas work in tin and 
pewter (Justah), making ornaments for women, and tin leaf. 
A man takes one ser of tin worth 1 r. ; J ser of lead worth 
1 anas ; ^ anas worth of oil, which is put on the metals, w'hile 
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in fusion, to prevent calcination ; gaiidas worth of borax, 
used in stddering ; and requires I anas worth of charcoal : 
the whole cost is theref(»re 1 r. o anas, 7i gs. lie procures 
ly'g ser of pew'ter ; for which the natives here lia>c no a))- 
propriate name. In five days a man makes ti)i> cpiantitx into 
rings, bracelets and other ornaments, and liis wife s(il^ the 
work for i2 rs. 

1 have already had occasion to notice, tliat in some part.s 
of the district the profession of hlacksinith and carpenter are 
united in the same persons. In other parts again rlie\ ar*’ 
separated, and I liave mentioned that tlio*.»‘ «»f both cl:t>>(‘s 
who are employed in making the it pli im n;.^ of anrii-nltiirr 
are usually ]'aid for llieir lahour in grain, and .m nfitu rii- 
titled to a certain share of the eroj'. fnining a rrgnlai part 
of the estahlislimeiit (»ri eaeli estate. I'r»un amoni! tlioM- uho 
labour at tlie ainll alone, I nnisi notiee twocl.i'.s« s whu do 
iHJt belong to the manorial estahlislimt'nt ; one ol them in llie 
forests forges (he crude iron, as it eomes Irom the Nmrliers; 
the otlier in tow ns, make the liner kimls of goods. Before 
proceeding to nunition these, howe\(*r, I must gi\e an ac- 
eount of tliose who smelt the iron, who in general, hov\i\er, 
work part of the year in eultivating the gri>uml. 

In my aetfmnt of tlie natural prodiictions. I hav(‘ men- 
tioned the very imjierfect skill winch the p» oph- of this dis- 
trict Inivc in working their mine'' of iron ; ami the ih'tei'ts in 
the manipulation necessary to fit the on* h>r tin- furna(*e. 
The lieat of the furnace is so trifling, timt it cannot \iirify 
the stony particles of tlie ore, winch <'on>ecjnciirl\ rnnst he 
reduced to a coarse powder to >epaiale tlie-'C particles by 
winnowing. Having no nieaii> of perf»irming tlii< opfTati<»n, 
except hy beating the ore with a ^liek, wlnn-xerit is found 
in solid masses, it is eon.'^idered as useless. I he same people 
mine, prepare charcoal, and smelt, -o that no estimate can 
he formed of the cxpeiice of the diil’erent parts <*f tlie pro- 
cess ; and, being very ignorant timid ereature'>‘, \erv little 
reliance can be placed on the ae« urac) of such information 
as they gave; nor can we form any judgment concerning the 
nature or richness of the ore from their operations, .is they 
never have weighed nor measured either tlie ore that goes 
to the furnace or the masses of crude iron that, eonie from il. 

The furnace consists entirely of kneaded clay, and is about 
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3} feet high. The upper extremity (see annexed drawing) 
is round, and about 18 inches in diameter. It is slightly 



concave, and in its centre is a hole (b) about ^ inches wide, 
which descends griadually, widening to tlie ground (c), where 
it may be from 9 inches to a foot in diameter. Under the 
top the furnace contracts a little, and then it swells out like 
a bottle ; but very little only towards the back and sides, and 
a good deal towards the front, in the bottom of which there 
is a semicircular opening (d) which communicutes with the 
inner cavity of the furnace (b^c). In tliis opening is laid a 
pipe of baked clay (e), wliich receives the muzzles of the 
bellows; and, when going to work, the opening round the 
pipe is covered with kneaded clay. Some charcoal is put in 
the furnace, and having been kindled, the bellows are ap- 
plied. The cavity on the top of the furnace is then covered 
with charcoal, and as this kindles, some of the prepared ore 
is thrown on it, and thrust into the hole, as the fuel below is 
consumed. This is repeated until the whole ore intended 
for the smelting has fallen through the aperture ; and the 
fire is kept up until the workmen judge that the operation i? 
complete. The clay and pipe are then remo\cd fro»n tlie 
front of the furnace, the mass of iron is taken out, while yet 
hot is cut in two, and is then cooled in mud, a good deal of 
which penetrates its pores, and adds to the weight. In this 
state it is alw'ays sold. Some of the smelters allege, that in 
each furnace they ahvays add a quantity of iron dross, that is 
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procured in forging the crude iron ; while others allege, that 
they use ore ulone ; and I have heard it asserted, that the 
best iron is made entirely by smelting this dn^ss, without 
any addition of new ore; while finally some of the forgers 
assured me that the dross w'as totally useless. 1 c.innot take 
upon myself to reconcile sucli discordances ; hut 1 saw simie 
iron smelted, in winch the dross was added, some in which 
the ore alone was used ; and near some of the forging fur- 
naces I saw lying a (piantily of the clmss, whu h no one, 1 
was told, thought it worth his while to remove. I'lie bellows 
are the most ingeniems part of the apparatU'i blach consists 
of a cylinder of wood, alxuit IS incln-.s in diameter, and 
<> inches high. This is hollowed, so as to h ave thin edges, 
and a thin bottom. Th(‘ top is covered with a hide, tied 
firmly round the mouth of the wooden \essel ; hut tin* skin is 
not tight like a drum ; on tlie contrary it may he drawn up or 
])Ushed down to a considcrahlt* (‘Xtent. In it.s centre is a hole 
about an inch in diameter, tlirough whicli is passed a wr^Kh^n 
button, that holds n string ti<'d to the end of a bamboo, fixed 
like the spring of a turixT's lathe. W’lien at rest, the spring 
raises the skin, so tli.it its upper surface i.s a hemisphere, 
'rite muzzle of llie bcllow.s a hamboo. about 4 feet long, 
which passes through a liolc in tlie .‘^ide of the wooden 
cylinder. Two of lliesc bellows are placed close to each 
other. The workman, wlio i> to blow with them, puts his 
heel first on the hole in oih‘ ami d(‘presses it, expelling 
the wind by the muzzle; lie then puts Ins oilier heel on the 
other hole, and thus, treading alternately cm tin* two cylin- 
ders, expels the wind, while tlie spring raises the hide, when 
he lifts one of liis feet to throw the whole of Ins weight on 
the other. When it is wanted to incrc*a.sc the power, another 
workman stand.s behind, and both tn-ad at the .<tame time. 
Thi.s gives as much w ind as the bellow." of one of our black- 
smith's forges, but with a very severe labour. [Juring tliis 
c»peration the mass of metal w'oiild not apyiear t<» he ever 
melted, it is only .so far softened, that the yiarticlcs cohere in 
a slaggy porous mass. 

In Bangka, where 150 of the smelter." reside, it was alleged 
by tlieinselves, that they only smelt4*<l five months in the 
year, and that they wrought in their farms, and in collecting 
Maliuya flowers for the remainder, e\cc pt during the two 
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months of marriage feasts, when very little work is done in thai 
part of the country. Other people however said, that on ar 
average they wrought days a month, throughout the year, 
and on an average a family, of one man, his wife, and a boy oi 
girl able to assist in collecting ore, can smelt twice a day, procur- 
ing daily about 5 sers of3(> paysas or 72 s. w. (9^ lbs. or more 
exactly of iron, which they exchange usually for sers 
(80 s. w., or 15 j'*; 5 lbs.) of rice, but when I visited the place, 
they procured only 5 sers of that grain. As they are most 
notorious drunkards, although in other respects they live 
very poorly, w'c cannot allow that they make less. Each 
family therefore makes in the year about 30 moNs of crude 
iron, or in all ^1500 mans (about 2970 cwt.), and 2000 mans 
(about 1170 cwt.) of forged iron (64 8. w. a ser) are said to 
be exported, which coniinns the above calculation. Twenty- 
five traders advance grain to these smelters (Kol), and sell 
this crude iron, called Ehinda, to the forgers at from 1 to 
IJ r. a man (the ser Gl- s. w.) equal to nearly 05^ lbs. 
The accounts in larapoor did not differ very materially, 
and there being in that district UK) families, they w'ill make 
annually about 3000 mans of crude iron. In Lakardcwaiii 
the smelters only allowed 12 mans of iron for each family ; 
but little reliance can be placed on what they said ; nor can 
it be conceived that they make let-s than their neighbours ; 
so that, there being 70 houses, the crude iron annually made 
will be 2100 mans. In the whole district we must therefore 
allow the annual produce of crude iron to be 9600 mans or 
6336 cwt. A family can make about 2J rs. a month, and 
cultivate i or 5 bigahs of high land. Each pays from 1 to 
1| r. as rent for ore and charcoal, and about 12 anas for the 
fields, which are generally cultivated for a few years, and 
then fallowed, as the smelters often move in search of ore. 

The iron of Kharakpoor is reckoned the best that comes 
to Mungger ; and greatly superior to that of Virbhum, or 
Ramgar. It is forged into various forms. That intended for 
plough shares (Phal) is the highest priced, selling at Mung- 
ger for about G sers (81 s. w.) almost 13 lbs. for the rupee. It 
comes nearly fitted for putting in the plough. That intended 
to be wrought again is in larger masses, capable each of 
making a hoe, hatchet, or some other instrument, from whence 
it derives various names, and sells at about 8 sers or 17| Ibi^. 
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for the rupee. In working into coarse goods it looses one- 
third, and wrought into fine goods it looses one-half. 

Some blacksmiths do nothing else but forge the crude 
iron, while others employ part of their time in making the 
implements of agriculture, and coarse utensils used in the 
country. They all reside near the mines, and the crude 
iron is never sent to a distance for market. Five or six men 
are employed at each forge (Maruya), which does not differ 
much from a common Indian blacksmith's ; nor is it requisite 
to strike the iron with a larger hammer than that which an 
European blacksmith’s assistant commonly wields, weighing 
perhaps four or five pounds. The crude iron is heated and 
hammered three or four times, and is then fit for sale, being 
formed into little wedges, bars, or plates, according to the 
various purposes for which it is Intended. Each man, it 
was said, could make two anas a day ; but they would give 
me no estimate of the quantity of forged iron procured from 
a given quantity of crude iron, on which I could place re- 
liance. In some places they stated, that the forged iron was 
of the crude, in others JJ, and there is no doubt that the 
loss is very great, as I evidently saw during the operation, 
but the above mentioned loss is certainly exaggerated. The 
statement, on which I can most depend, was procured at 
Bangka. A forge, with six men, makes daily 10 sers 
(f>4 s. w. = ItWVV*^-) of each three kinds of iron ; one fitted 
for plough-shares, one for hoes, and one for hatchets. Ninety 
sers of crude iron worth 5 rs. give 4^) sera of the forged 
worth, at the advance price, 4^ rs. ; and to forge this quan- 
tity requires 7J anas worth of charcoal- Each man therefore 
makes 2 anas 1^ ganda a day. The } ganda may he allowed 
for the expence of implements, Ac. They never work but 
when they receive advances. Merchants usually sell them 
the crude iron, and purchase the forged, so soon as made. 

The blacksmiths who are employed in making finer goods, 
in general work for the use of the natives, making spears, 
swords, matchlocks, and a rude kind of cutlery. Some of 
them however at Bhagulpoor and larap(»or are good work- 
men, and capable of making anything, for which there is a 
demand. At Mungger are about 40 houses of blacksmiths, 
who chiefly make goods after the European fashion, very 
coarse indeed when compared with English work, but cheap 
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and useful. The following is a list of the articles niaUe^ with 
the most common rates of their value :* 

r)onl»l«**tinrr<*l piitm, ;riflps,3()rs.; >ins[lp-harrc’l fowling* pirrcsj^rs. ; 
muKkrts ( Atmanaril, Rrs. ; Krabin (l)lundrrhu»s\ 2.'>rH ; ordinurv nmteh- 
look pim»s, 4rH. ; rarved ditto, 6rt>. ; pistols sinjfleJmrn'l, lOrs. ; ditto 
double-harrH, ; tca-krttles (Mug; l^aDHaj ditto s ^ada) anas ; 
kettles, 30in. long, and IHin. wide and deep, 1.0; *iroii ovens, Kirs ; sauce- 
pans, from 4 t" ; frying-|»ans, from 1 lo ; 'lUnIT'cr'i, from i lt> 'irs. ; 
•iron nillcndcr'*, 2rjv. ; cliafing iron^, ‘■riiiarc friianka \ngffpthi\ Tirs. ; 
ditto, round ffJol Aiigireflii',. ‘Jrn. • ditto, IiIl^H 'I’klinwala Anggcthil, 
firs irmnns ; •chamber stoves fDhnngvakiish), or grab's, 125 rs. ; kitchen 
stnvefl (Dnijwaia Atiggctbij lors. ; ladles, from 1 to 2iauas ; ramrods, from 
♦ to Ir ; Hwords, (n»in 1 to .‘tr^. ; siu-ars from i to 2 r.s. S ana>i ; table 
knives and f<)rks, per dox brj*. ; bri'akfiist ditto, ditto, Irs. ; s»-i*>>ors, 
•1 aiiH'- ; Sarota or betb* luit cutters, 2 to C) ana" ; Ifindii‘'tani bits for 
bridles, 4 anas; ditto ••li^rllp-iron^, H anas ; lutrsc sbru’s and hobnails, 
per scr, fi anas H [»ice ; Miiidiistriiii sptir^, per pair. 12 anas ; small hatchet 
<Tanggari), Ir. ; batclietM (Kurali), to Ir. ; lines, 12 anas; •padlocks, 
cheat lucks and door locks. \ to Ir ; •hinges, i to firs.; clamps for boat 
building, per ser, 5 I ^.1 anas ; nails for clinker-built boats, per nit, 5 1-3 
anas ; nails, common, do. o 1-,'i ana- ; currv -coinb< (Kharara', 2 to 1 ana> ; 
sickles, without fecth 'Hung<iiya\ l^ to , 'tanas ; -ho\t>l> for cutting grass 
roots for horse-, 2 to 4 anas; large ilrkle- for eiitiing grass, 4 atias ; 
siekles, with teeth, 1 ana ; •palanquin and cast furniture ; cork-screws, 
4 to S unuH; razors, 4 anas ; tongs, I to 2 anas ; rod for cleaning the im- 
plement used in smoking, ♦uiiu; coarse needles, per KHI, .‘i anas ; Takuya 
or wheel spindles, per l(Xb 1 r H anas f 

The chief articles are the diflerent kinds of firc-arais, 
mostly sold to passengers, ami carried towards the west; and 
tea-kettles and chahng dishes sent to C'alciitta. In each shop 
are two or three men, generally partners or persons of the 
sime family. When any man gets a large coiiunission. he 
hires in his neighbours. A common labourer gets anas a 
day, a clever workman is allowed 8. The barrrels of the 
fire-arms are made by twisting a rod round an iron spindle, 
and then hammering it together. The bore is afterwards 
polished and enlarged by borers of different sizes. The tea- 
kettles are made in sundry pieces united by solder, which is 
a loss, ns the solder being copper is dangerous; and they 
ought therefore to he tinned when used. The workmen have 
adopted the Kuropean bellows. These improvements were 


• Miingger (Monghir) is the Birmingham of the Knfit. 

^ Those ttiarkcd thus • ire only iua<tv vvheii iK'spukcn. 
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introduced by tlu* luiropcans of the iv«iim*nts IbmierlN in 
garrison. 

At Miincgrr is a bouse of Koftguis. wlio pl.ite iion tea 
kettles, and inlay nun barrels, sword blades or spears with 
gold or silver. At Hhagulpoor are two bnn‘»( '> of nreille 
makers, who live entirely by this ])rofes>ion. 'l‘he\ have not 
yet acquired tin* art of forming tin* eye alter the Muropeafi 
manner; but merely make a hole throunh tlu- thick end, m> 
that the thread passes with difiiculty through the cloth. 

Cloth Manufacture . — All castes arc here permitted to spin, 
and near the Cilanges, everywhere except in Kajmalnd, it was 
stated, tliat a large ])rojuirtion of the women spin eott«ni, 
some all day hut most only for a part: and this an (onpioy. 
ment suited well to the jeahiusy of the mini. In Kajinahal, 
ow'ing prohalily to dissipati<ni, and in the f(»rests owing to 
rudeness, the women spin very liltlt*. 'Ihe whole spun is 
very coarse, and is done h\ means of the small wlieel. 'Fhe 
number of women on the whole was estimattil at about 
l()0,000. Hut by taking an average (»f the various r<‘porls of 
the <|uantity of cotton re(|uirt‘d, of the thread spun, and of 
the value of eacli, it would appear that every woman, one with 
another, spins annually lb sers (dihs. of cotton wool 
(dilhs. oz.), worth (> rs. anas, and makes thread to the 
value of 1 1 rs. IJ ana, having :i prolit of 4 rs. 8J anas. V\ o- 
men who spin constantly of course make more, and many, who 
are much (Uherwise employed, make less. 'I'his .statement, so 
far as it relates to the (juanlity and profit belonging to each 
woman, seems pretty accurate ; but the total number of 
women said to spin, can by no means be reconciled with 
the quantity of raw materials .said to be used. It was said, 
the cotton w’ool imported amounts annually to about the value 
of 276,000 rs. which sold by retail, and fitted for spinning, 
will amount to 34,7,000 r.s. ; and what grows in the country, 
including that reared on the lulls, may be about the value by 
retail of 125,000 rs. These, according to the above calcula- 
tion, would only employ 71,450 women, who w'ould make 
thriMd to the value of about 702,600 rs. About 198,(X)0 rs. 
worth of this will be required for mixed cloth, carpets, sewing, 
iVc., the remainder, according to the average of estimates 
received, would make about 832,000 rs. of cloth. 

The dyers in most parts of the district are chiefly employed 
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to ilye the clothcR of those who attend marriage partiett, that 
are excoeiiingiy numerous ; and during the three months 
V hich the ceremonies last, the dyers make very high wages ; 
but at otlier times they have little employment. They dye 
chiefly with the safflower, with w'hich they give two colours, 
Kiisami a bright pomegranate red, and Golabi a pale but fine 
red like the rose ; and each colour is of two diflerent shades. 
They also dye with indigo, hut blue is not in much demand ; 
and with the flowers of the I'ungd and Singgnrhar. As the 
dying cotton with safflower, and the other flowers is much 
practised at Mungger, 1 shall give an account of the processes 
as they were performed before me. The safflower, Cartkamus 
tinctorius or Kusnm, is in most demand. 

In order to dye the pomegranate red (Sorukh or Kusami), 
for three turbans 40 cubits long by 1 wide, take of the flowers 
3 sers (84 s. w.) or G Ihs. 7 J oz. value 1 r. ; of impure carbo- 
nate of soda (Saji), (> Chhataks, almost 13oz., value j ana; 
of turmeric 1 Chhatak, oz., value { ana; of any vegetable 
acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind, to the value of | ann. 
Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer w ith six pots of water, 
each containing about 15 sers (32 lbs. oz.), until the water 
comes off clear. This water is called Pili, and is used in 
dying green with turmeric and indigo* In about an hour 
after, wash the same flowers with another six pots of water. 
This water is called Doliol, and is of no use. Then squeeze 
the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them toge- 
ther. Then place them on the strainer, and with 1 or 1 ^ pot 
of water wash out the colour, which is called Sahab, and is 
the proper dye. In this dip the three turbans, and knead 
them in the dye. Then take out the cloth, and add the tur* 
meric and acid ; then put in the cloth again, and having soaked 
it, wring, and dry it in the shade. The same operation is 
repeated with fresh flowers, on the two following days. If 
the colour is wanted lighter, a little more water is added to 
the Sahab ; and if a bad cheap colour is wanted, give the 
cloth only one or two dips instead of three. 

The best Golabi or rose colour is given thus. After hav- 
ing extracted the Sahab colour as above, the dyer adds to 
the same flowers another pot of water, which extracts a 
colour called Pachuya, that dyes four turbans of the same 
sixe. They are first dipped in the dye, then taken out and 
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an acid added, and then dipped again and dried in the sun. 
Each turban brings to the dyer 2 anas, and the acid costs 
A paler rose colour is given by taking { ser of the Sahab 
colour, adding 5 scrs of water, and using this dye as the other. 
The dying three turbans of a bright pomegranate brings the 
dyer 4 r. 8 a., and the four turbans of a rose colour brings 8 
anas, in all 5 r. The cost is 3 r. (>j. 

Naranggi, or orange colour, and Zurd, or yellow, may be 
given either with the flowers of the Singgarhar op of the 
Tungd, both nearly of the same quality, and used in the 
same manner ; but each turban requires 4 chhataks (8{ oz.) 
of the former, wdiilc (5 cldiataks (13 oz.) of the latter art 
necessary. The flowers are boiled in 3 sers (each 21b. 2J oz.) 
of water to 2 sers. When cooled, add I g ser of the Sahab 
colour, prepart'd as above from Safllower, and 1 ser of wa- 
ter. In this dip the cloth, )^ring it, add some vegetable 
acid, and soak the turhan in the mixture for 24 minutes ; then 
wring and dry it in the shade. I'his makes an orange of 
different shades according to the quantity of cold water 
added. Each turban pays for dying 4 anas. The yellow 
colour is given in the same manner, only that no Saliab is 
added, and that in place of acid 1 chhatak of alum, worth ( 
ana, is employed. The flowers are boiled with 4 sers of 
water to 3 sers. If a light u llow is wanted, a little cold water 
is added to the dye wlicn coid. 

The dyers of Bhagulpoor ]»arily give the same colours; 
but about 12 houses are constantly employed in dying the 
mixed cloth made of cotton andTasar silk, which is woven in 
the vicinity of that town. These dyers give a colour to pieces 
that are of an uniform colour {iinflafi*)t and that are dyed 
after having been woven. I saw 10 colours dyed by the fol- 
lowing processes.* 

Ist. Kakreja, a dark brown inclining to purple. Take 
26s.w. Tairi (pods of the Caesalpinia), bruise and infuse it in 
5 sers of water for 4 ghuris. Then strain off the water and 
soak the cloth in it. Then dissolve 5! s.w. of Kusis (a sid- 
phate of iron become white and powdery by exposure to air) in 
5 sers of water, and put the cloth in it a few minutes ; wringi 


The Indian dyes are excellent and permanent.— [Bn.] 
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and dry it in the Hun. Then dissolve s.w. of alum in a 
little lK>t water, add it to 5 sers of eold, and in this soiik 
the cloth. Then boil 12| s.w. ofSappan wood in 15 sers of 
water for six hours, cool the dpcoction and soak liic cloth 
in it for one ^dmri. Then wrin*^, and add to the same co- 
lour s.w. of lime, stir this about, and put in the cloth ap:«iin. 
I'lien wrino and dry in the shade. 

2nd. Agari, a brown without any tinf^e of purple. Take 
50 s.w. of bruised Tairi ; infuse in 5 sers of water for about 
3 gharis, sojik the cloth in the infusion, and wrinpf and dry it 
in the sun. Dissolve 0^ s.w. of Kusis in 5 sers of water, and 
rub the cloth in the solution for about 1 ^hari. Then infuse 
18J s.w. of terra japonica ' Kath ) in 5 sers of cold water, add 
a little lime water, and .stir the infusion. Then dip into it 
the cloth, wriii^, and dry it in the sun. 

3rd. Uda, a bright purplish brown. Infuse 25 s.w. of 
Tairi in 5 sers of water, and soak in it the doth, wrin^ it, 
and dry in the sun. Dissolve b{ s.W', of Kusi>, and use it as 
in the former operations. Then soak the doth in the solution 
of alum, such as first used in the first operation. I'hen soak 
it for one f^hari in a decoction of 50 s.w. of Sappan wood, 
boiled for 15|;baris in 20 sers of water, whidi will be reduced 
to 14 sers. Afterwards to a part of tlic decoction add a 
little lime water, put in this the cloth, and dr\ it in the shade. 

4th. The Hay^ani, a colour rather lighter than the above, 
approaching to Claret colour. Soak the cloth in the infu- 
sion of Tairi, as above. Then put it in a solution of Kusis, 
and dry it in the shade. Then soak it in a solution of 
alum, to which some lime lias been added. Then boil 12} 
a.w. of Sappan wood in 5 sers of water for six hours ; when 
cool, soak the cloth in the decoction, and wring ; then add a 
little lime to the .same decoction, put the cloth in this, w ring 
and dry in the shade. If the colour is not full, put it again 
into the decoction of Sappan. 

5th. Hahasi, a blood red. Soak the cloth, as before, in 
the infusion of Tairi, and put it in a solution of 6} s.w. of 
alum. Then boil 25 s.w. ofSappan wood for 15 gharis, in 10 
sers of water. Cool the decoction and add 25 8.w. of lime 
water. In this put the cloth, wring, and dry it in the shade. 

tith. Shotart, a light brownish drab colour. Take 12} s. w'. 
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of tciTH japoiiic.i, aiiii infuse it a whole day in J ser water. 
Next (liiv add -1 sors of water and soak in it tlic cloth. Tlicti 
put this in a solution of 6*, s.w. of Kusis in r> sera of water. 
Then w rinpf and dry in the sun. 

7th. Tornnji, a bright c^iiMho^fe yellow. Infuse lx\l s.w. 
of turmeric in 6 sers (»f cold water, and strain the infusion. 
Put in this tlie cloth. Tlien put it in a stdulion oft**j s.w. ot 
alum in sers ol waiter, to which lias lu*en added AO a.w. ot 
sonr curdled milk, l lieii <lr\ the i*h*ih in the shade. 

8th. Asmani, a liirht sky hine. 'I’.ike .'ii s.w. ot native 
iiidiiio infused in o "ri*'' w.'itn*. and soak iit it tlu* i*lt»lh, ruh- 
hii!': it well, 'riien add lo the indiu[o water .’»i s.w. of alum 
dis'*o|ve<l ill a little watiT, and C'.'i s.w. of iiiillv, ami ruh the 
ehitli iiLiain in the mixture. rinir «iid dr\ it m the sun. 

itth. I'ukhtah, a hlui^'h a^-h colour. Put the cloth ni an 
infu'iou of ''.w, of 'r.'ori in o •^er-^. of water. 'I lien in a 
•sniutiou of t‘| '•.w. i»r Ku'*!'* Ill a vers <*i water. Ih’\ in the 
>uii, and taki i>! w. of Ka^^ur root a Milamiiieous plant 
nietitioiied in mv .u< oiint <if Puraiti\a puwdeK-d, and infuse 
it in A S 4 *rs of w ai . r. Put the eloih iiit<i t his , and dry in thi‘ .snn. 

lOlli. Miishaha, a p;de hiiie eom]taM d lo lead, hut very 
different# Proei’ed as in I .tkhlah, hut tlie eloth, after 

being taken from tlie infusion of Kaehiir, is put into an infu- 
sion of s.w. of count r\ indiLoi in A s(*r?» of water, and ilried 
in the siiii. It nia\ he ah'» made hy omitting the Kachur 
infusion. In the wlioie of the^e prcici tlu; d\ers use well 
water alone, and most ot lliat near llliagulpoor is hanl. I he 
sicca weight is ratlier more than IT'JJ grain apolheearies 
weight; and the ser contains 1<K» sieea weight , or :'lh. Doz. 
avoirdupois weight. J gharis an eijUal lo 1 I'.uropean hour. 

Of the weavers who work in 'J'a-ar silk, a few w(*ave eloth 
entirely of that material, hut the (juantity i.- so irifiing that I 
shall take no farther notice of it, and e‘>nfine myself to detail 
the accounts of the rnixi d cloth called Ilhagulpuri, hecause 
almost the whole <if it is v\'o\eii in the vicinity of that town ; 
for out of d^7A hjoms, stated to he in tin: district, 3(K)() of 
these w'erc said to be in the Kotwali tlivision. i he women 
of the weavers mostly wind tlie threail, although the men 
sometimes assist. These people are timid, that no great 
reliance can be placed on what they sa\ ; hut 1 shall mention 
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what was stated by two men that came to me at Mung^re, 
from Bhagulpoor. 

A woman takes five pans of Cocoons (405), and puts them 
in a large earthen pot with 600 sicca weight of water, a small 
mat being placed in the bottom to prevent the cocoons from 
being burned. A small quantity of pot ash, tied in a bit of 
cloth, is put into the pot, along with the cocoons, which are 
boiled for about an European hour. They are then cooled, 
the water is changed, and they are again boiled. The water is 
poured ofiT, and the cocoons are put into another pot, where 
they stand three days in the sun covered with a cloth to 
exclude insects. On the 4th day they are again boiled, with 
200 sicca weight of water, for rather less than an hour, and 
then poured into a basket, where they are allowed to cool, 
after which they are washed in cold water, and placed, to dry 
on a layer of cow-dung ashes, where they remmn spread, and 
covered with a cloth, for six hours.. The woman then picks 
out such cocoons, as are not quite ready for winding, and 
exposes them for a day or two to the sun, which complete' 
the operation. The outer filaments of the cocoon are then 
picked off, and form a substance called Jhuri, of which thr 
potters make brushes used for applying a pigment to their 
vessels. The fibres from 4 or 5 cocoons are then wound off’ on a 
miserable conical reel (see annexed drawing), which is twirled 



round by one hand, while the thread is twisted on the thigh » 
the cocoons adjusted, and the broken fibres joined by the 
other. The cocoons, while winding, are not placed in water. 
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f his thread is called Lak, and after the Lak has hern rc- 
noved, there remains another inferior kind of filament, called 
dso Jhuri, which is wound off, and is purchased by those, 
(rho knit strings. Even the cocoons, that have been burst 
by the moth, are wound off; but owing to the frequent joinings 
jive a weaker, silk. When the Tasar is neither very high 
nor very low, that is, when 405 cocoons cost a rupee at 
Bhagulpoor, a woman boils and winds this number in 10 days. 
She will obUin from 16 to 18 Paysa weight (58=100 sicca 
weight) of the good thread, which sells at OJ Paysas for 
the rupee. She gets besides Paysas weight ol the inner 
bad thread called Jhuri, which sells for J ana. In a month, 
therefore she might wind 1215 cocoons, worth 5 Rs. and 
would procure about 51 Paysa weight (lb. 2/ ^V,) of Btc 
thread worth 5 rs.6as. and IJ ana worth of refuse (Jhuri), 
so that her profit would be 2 rs. 7 J as. a month, but pots, 
fire-wood, and unavoidable interruptions necessarily make 
some reductions ; and my informants say, that the women in 
fact make only from Ij to 1} rs. a month. It is only how- 
ever, when the cocoons arc about a medium price, that they 
have this great advantage. When the raw material is too 
cheap, it is not saleable ; when scarce, all cannot procure 
work. The estimate is also made on the supposition, that 
one half of the cocoons wound is of the kind called Dhaba; 
and the remainder of the kind called Sarihan; the former 
winds easily, but seUs cheap, being coarse; the latter is 
wound with difficulty, but the finest goods are woven of it 
alone. Setting aside the refuse as a trifle, every rupee worth 
of the raw material, when the price is reasonable, will pve 
17-91 rs. worth of thread or 100 will give nearly 179, or the 
spinner has 79 per cent, for her trouble. The medium pnM 
of the « kinds of thread, at 9i Paysas for the rupee, will be 
for the pound avoirdupois about 2r8. 6 as. 

The kinds of cloth, most usually made, arc as follows ; 

1st. Duriyas, the warp consists of three parts o co o , 
and two parts of Tasar of different colours. 1 he woof all 
cotton of one colour, so that the cloth is stnpe eng * 
and is dyed entirely by the weavers in the thread, iji* 
pieces are most usually from 20 to 22 cubits long y s » 
and on an average sell at 42 anas. The cotton t rea 
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^ anas, the tasar lOJ anas. A man can wea\e monthly 7^ 
pieces. 

2nd. Nanninahs are pieces fnim 20 to 22 cubits long and 
1 } hroad ; the most common price is 4ri anas. The warp 
contains about 35 parts of cotton thread, and 21 of tasar, dis- 
posed in stripes of a different pattern from those of the Duriya. 
'file woof is all cotton. The cotton costs 21 anas, the tasar 
H anas. 'I'he dying is done, by the weaver, the drugs 
cr^tirjg f»ne ana. The loom makes seven pieces a month. 

ord. (Ihaharkhanalis. The pieces are about J8euhits long, 
and S of a cubit wide. 'Fhe .'iverage value is 2J rs. Each 
loom weaves pieces in the month. The warp reejuires 10 
parts of cotton, and 15 part.s of tasar; the woof 10 parts of 
cntt(»n and IS parts <»f tasar, so that the pieces are checkered. 
The cotton thread is worth G anas, the tasar Ir. Gas. The 
dyifig costs 4 anas. 

4th. liaftahs are piece.s of an uniform colour, dyed after 
being woven. 'Die pieces are of the same size with the 
Naiminahs. All the warp is Tasar, the woof is cotton. The 
former costs 18 anas, the latter 20 anas; the dying and 
washing cost from 3 tt» 5 rs. for 20 j>ieees, or on an average 
3 anas. 'J’he common price of the pieces is alxuit 3 rs. (from 
2J tr> 5 r».^ In the month a hmm weave.< fij pieces. The 
foregoing kinds are mostly made for exportation; the fol- 
lowing is mostly math* for country use : — 

,5th. Kharia.sri are pieces 12 cubit.s long, and 2 cubits broad. 
I’hey differ in .size and fineness from the Diiriyas. The 
Tasar costs (> ana.s, the cotton 7J anas; the pieces on an 
average w'orth Ijjj rs, and a man weaves eight pieces a month. 
The weaver dyes this kind. 

Several other kinds are made ; but these arc the most im- 
portant, and their consideration is quite BufHcicnt for the 
purposes of general estimates. About J of the weavers are 
employed in weaving the Kharisaris; and it is said, that of 
every 1000 of the finer kinds 500 are Duriyas, 350 Namunahs, 
100 Chaharklmnahs, and 50 liafiahs. Allow'ing that 2000 
looms are employed on the finer goods, and that each works 
a proportion of the different kinds as above mentioned, each 
will weave to the value of rather more than 19 rs. a month. 
Hilt 1000 pieces, at the above rates, will amount in value to 
2000 r.s. and the expe^^e will be as follow's 
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But, allowin^ij for triHr'<, we may lake the ex])ense at 
rs. leaving 7tK) rs. for Uie weaMTs. At ihi.s rate, on I'J is, 
wortli woven monthly, he has5rs. la. 1G| fis. lor his tnnihle, 
but he works only nine months in the year, passing the tliree 
hot months of spring in marriage festivals, so that the annual 
frain of each man will he about 4<5 rs. besides what his wamien 
make; but many men, who have two or more looms, hire 
journeymen to work, and they them.sidves spin and dye. 
Journeymen make about r^. a month; but in i^rocurin^ a 
support are greatly assisted by the spinning of tln ir wimien. 
Now ^000 looms working nine months in the year at I'J rs. a 
month, will give the total value J, rs. but it w as alleged, 

that only 2,(K),(X)0 rs. worth are ex|»orted. J'wo .Moguls 
make advances to about the value ot l,(Kl,0(K.) rs. mostly 
Diiriyas and Namiinahs, to he sent to the west of India. 
The commercial resident at Maldeh advance s about 10, (HK) 
rs. mostly for Baftahs and Namunahs, and a ho u I IX), 000 rs. 
worth are sent by different smaller traders to ( aleutta. As 
usual however in tliis district the merchants are vitv cnutioiiK 
in discovering the extent of their trade, ami 1 have no doubt, 
that the above quantity is woven, and almost entirely exported. 
The raw materials required will be 'K)<00 rs. worth of la.sar 
thread, and of cotton l,G.^,tKK) rs. 

Again a weaver, making coarse goo<ls for country u.se, 
weaves monthly eight pieces, value 13 rs. l*.xpenM*, (Tasar 
silkSrg.; Cotton thread 3 rs. ISJ as.' 6 rs. ns.— Profit Ors. 
4 as. But many of the weavers work some of the fine, and 
some of the coarse; I h.ive only separated them for the .'iakc 
of calculation. At this rate lOOf) looms will weave in nine 
months 1 17,000 rs. worth. The value of the raw silk will be 
^7,000 rs. and of cotton thread 33,7. >0 rs. 

The weavers of cotton cloth in tlii'' district were stated to 
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be 6212 houses, having 7279 looms.* Taking the average 
amount which they gave of their work and profit, it was 
stated that the raw material came to f of the whole value of 
the cloth, which, so far as I can judge, may be the case. 
The weavers, however, pretended to a most extraordinary 
inactivity ; and as they are the musicians employed on almost 
every occasion, and especially at the tumultuous marriages of 
this district, 1 cannot assert that they work more than ten 
months in the year. The average value of their work was 
stated at 7 rupees worth of cloth monthly, or 70 rupees a 
year for each loom, which would only give them 20 rupees 
for a subsistence, and their women are employed in warping, 
so that they bring in little or no addition. While employed 
in festivals they get little more than food, and what will keep 
their instruments in repair ; we may safely therefore reject 
this calculation, for they in general cannot spend less than 
from to S rupees a month. In a good many divisions, in- 
deed, it was admitted that each loom wove to the value of 
from 8 to 10 rupees a month, while in others they were not 
ashamed to reduce the whole value of the cloth woven in a 
month to 4 rupees. 1 have before estimated that the quan- 
tity of cotton yarn disposable for this manufacture is at least 
worth 5,94,600 rupees ; and the thread being f of the value 
of the cloth, this will amount to 8,32,440 rupees, which will 
give about 1 14 rupees worth for each loom in the year, or not 
quite 1 1 i rupees a month for the ten months of labour. The 
profit will be about .32 rupees a year for the labour of each 
man and his wife. Although 1 have allowed 1 ,20,000 rupees 
worth of mixed Tasar cloth to be used in the district, 
although a little (50,000 rupees) is imported, and although 
the people arc very scantily covered both by night and day, 
yet the above quantity is so small that it will not suffer the 
smallest diminution ; and it is probable that the quantity of 
cotton imported and number of weavers has been concealed, 
especially considering the number of women supposed to spin. 


* The introduction of steam-wrought cotton and silk goods into India 
duty free, has destroyed much of their native manufacture; while we have 
imposed from 100 to dOO per cent, duty on their sugars, coffee, pepper, 
rum, &c.— [E d.] 
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In the wilder parts of the district most of the threaid belongs 
to the good women of the country, who give so mueli a cuhil 
to the weaver for his trouble. Very coarse and tliiii ch)th, 
from 1 } to 2 cubits wide, pays on this account 1 ^ pan of 
cowries (yji rupees) a cubit (J yard). Tlie wenviTs are, liow- 
ever, often paid partly in money, partly in thread, and partly 
in grain. In the more cleared part of the district, a good 
deal is made on the same terms, but many weavers there buy 
the thread and sell the cloth as woven. Nt) ]»rrson makes 
advances for it. Perhaps on the whole { jj may he woven on 
the weavers own account, and on account of the spinner. 
All the cloth is very coarse and of an uncommon thin had 
fabric. 

The weavers of cotton carpets ( Sutrunjh ) arc much on the 
same footing as in Ronggopoor and Puraniya. The tape- 
maker of Bhagulpoor makes also ropes of cotton for tents. 
Those who knit strings ( Paiwars ) use not only proper silk, 
but also Tasar silk and cotton, and may make about .‘{rupees 
a month. No advances are made. The chintz makers arc 
on the same footing as in Dinajpoor, The blanket weavers 
work entirely the wool of the long tailed sheep, exactly as in 
Puraniya. 

Manufacture of Sugar. — ^'fhe confectioners of this dis- 
trict prepare from the extract of sugar-cane, not only some of 
the kind of sugar called Chini, the process for which has liccn 
already detailed, but they make a good deal of a coarser 
kind called Shukkur, which is that chiefly used on the spot. 

I have not been able to learn the process. 

1 have nothing new to offer on the subject of Indigo. The 
works are judiciously constructed, and all built of brick. 
Mr. Christian alleges that fine indigo cannot be prepared 
from river water ; and in support of his opinion says that he 
employed the same persons to make indigo, at the same 
works, and water both from a well and from the river, and 
the uniform result was, that the indigo made from the latter 
was of an inferior quality. 1 did not hear that any of the 
native manufacture is continued. Soda is found in some parts 
of the district ; but it is merely collected by the washermen, 
and undergoes no preparation. 

The earth containing nitre is called Sara maf/i, that is 
nitrous earth, or Muya maitit that is dead earth. On roost 
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old mud walls near the bottom, whore many animal impurities 
arc ffcnerally deposited, this earth effloresces diiriii>( the dry 
season; biit owin': to some unknown circumstance some walls 
do not produce it. It is not found in cow-houscs, l)ecnuse 
these are kejtt dean; hut it is found in the places {Hathans) 
where llie cattle, that feed in the wastes, are assembled at 
iii'^ht. It is also found about all old established vi)la;:es, on 
the roads and places (Gnnnilahnr) where the cattle are as- 
semhli‘d as they ;:<> out or return from pasture, and wliere 
the carcases of the dead are thrown. Tin* efflorescin': sur- 
faces may he scraped (mce in from N to l;i il.iys, during <lry 
weather: hut rain stt»ps the process for some time. 'Die 
saliiH- earth procured from old w. alb i'- rci‘koned the best; 
hut holh kinds are used indiscriminately, ami mixed, as they 
can !>c procured. Ahoiit the 1st c»f Septemher a space of 
from .1 to JO kallias. or from about .VKKt to IcSiOOO sepiare 
feet, is plounlnd nmnd each boiler iKulhi), and is kept dear 
(»f weeds throiijrliout the seanm. This space' is called the 
Phar, and ils use is for spreadir.i' out the saline o.irtli to dry. 
The fdlcrin^ cistern is rather lari:er than in Ihirnniya, but 
there is no e»ther difference in the apparatus. In each ciste*rn 
are put ahe)ut 2 eer o seo’s e)f ashe's from tlie* furnace, with 
from 15 to 25 baskets of earth, eaeh basket heinc as much as 
a man carries on his head, or perltaps (iOlhs. Tlie earth that 
remains after filtration is called Sithi, is ceellecte'el in a he*ap, 
anel kept until next season, when a portion is alwa\s mixf'd 
with the fresh nitrous eartli brought in fnmi the vllla'res, 
spread out on the Phar to dry, and tlien filtered. The Has, 
Muran, or lev, is boiled in un*:lazed earthen pots, each con- 
taining 10 or 12lbs. weip:ht; and after some evaporation, the 
CiUiteiiCs of from 10 to 12 of llicso boilers are thrown into a 
large wide inoutheil jar (.Vonr/). Duriii': the nido tin lujuor 
cools and deposits .some nitre, 'fhe lirpior that remains is 
called Kahi, is boiled and cooled a second time, and dejmsits 
more nitre. The liquor which then remains is called Jaratlii, 
and is thifown on the heap of earth called Sithi. The scum- 
mings, called l/diyan, are here thrown away as useless ; and 
the people allege that the Khari-nemak comes from Dhar- 
hara, in Tirahut, and is prepared from a peculiar earth. 

The Company purchaacs the nitre of the srooml boiling 
iKulmi), which is prepared by the same manufacturer that 
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makes the crude nitre (Kachchu)* Ki|rht or 10 sers (1(1 to 
520 lbs.) are dissolved in a largo pot of boiling water, and 
allowed to ;stand for about an hour and-a^half, when the earth 
subsides. The clear solution is then taken out by a cup, 
evaporated to a suflicient degree, and put into a vessel to cool. 
When cool, the contents are poured on a strainer, which 
retains the nitre, and allows the ley to run through. Tins 
ley also is called Jarathi, and is throw'n on the heap of earth 
called Sithi. 'Fhe remains of this ley are washed from the 
nitre by pouring a little cold water on the contents of the 
strainer. Four sers of raw nitre give d ser.s ol’ Kuliiii, such 
as is exported by the Company to Kurope. 

On tlie north .side of the river the commercial resident pur- 
chases the whole nitre by contract at V2rs. 4J anas a man 
8. w. the ser),“8ilbs. ‘JJ oz. avoirdupois, 'riie nitre is de- 
livered on the spot in bulk, and the Company is at the ex pence 
of carriage, risk and package. The commereial rt^sidont has 
three agents (Gomashlahs; at Clihajira Singgiya and Man. 
These make advances to the contractors (Asamisi, who arc 
all natives of the place, wealthy and respectable men, Ciider 
the agent of Man are eight coritracbirs. Habu (jondar, one 
of these, is contractor for seven Perguiialjs, two only of which, 
Chhai and Pharkiya belong to this district. 1 fe again employs 
agents (Goma.shtahs), who reside in the diil'ereiit iVrgiiiiahs, 
make advances to the actual manufacturers, receive the nitre 
from them, and deliver it to the order of the commereial resi- 
dent. Each of these inferior (iomashtahs, or agents of the 
contractor, has whatever messengers he requires, lie paying 
their wages ; but the commercial resident furnishes each with 
a badge of authority ; for without that nothing in this country 
can be done. The contractor makes as much nitre as he can, 
and refuses no man employment. He advances 2{JArcot 
rupees for the man of 101 s. w. a scr, or rather more than 
103 lbs. 14|oz. At this rate he pays sicca anas 4j2|Vff for 
the large wan, which he delivers to the Cr>mpany for 3GJ anas 
a small man, or at 45f anas for the large man \ so that 
he has only 5,674 rs. profit on 1(K),(MX), and out of this he 
pays all charges of merchandize, and risk of bad debts, 
lie however receives in ad\uiice all ilie money that is neces- 
sary. So small a premium or agency, would show a great 
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eironomy in the management of the Company's concerns ; but, 
although 1 have not been able to trace with certainty the cir- 
cumstance, 1 have no doubt that this is not a fair statement, 
and that some source of profit was concealed. One indeed 
will he afterwards mentioned ; hut it is only conjectural. 

The actual manufacturers are here called Nuniyas, or salt- 
men, and iirv of many different castes. At each furnace are 
employed fnmi tlirec to five persons, men and women. The 
latter boil; the former collect earth and fuel, for which they 
pay nothing. The (juantity made in Chhai and I'liarkiya 
varies from S(K) to 1,4(K) mans delivered to the Company, ac- 
cording as the .season is dry or wet; but the average is about 
I,. ‘100 mans, the unfavourable years being few'. Kach furnace 
tlK'refore makes on an average mans 7 sers heavy weight, for 
w hich the* owners receive iifirs. Ganas (Arcoly ; hut these are 
commonly current. Kach furnace employs two ordinary fami- 
lies, that is two married men and their wives ; hut each can 
cultivate a small farm, or can work ns a lahourer during the 
s(‘ason, when there is the greatost dtunand. In fact most of 
them have farms of one plough. Some few of them have 
sheds, uiuler w hich they boil during days of occasional rain, 
that happen in the fair season ; hut none have places in which 
they can deposit earth for boiling in the rainy season, and 
they are too necessitous to be able to keep until then, the 
crude iiiln* for refining. 

K\ei)HTH AM) Import'^. — T he aecounts whieh I procured of 
these WiTC uncommonly defective, tlie merchants being very 
shy, atJil imicli alarmed. In almost every cahc, where I had 
an opportiuiily of forming any estimate, 1 found that the 
<|naniitics re|>i)rted by the traders were rated very much 
under I lie real amount ; and tliat these people carefully con- 
cealed the extent of their trade. 1 have little reliance tliere- 
fore i>\\ the amounts stated in the table ; but it will serve to 
show the nature of the articles in demand, and their propor- 
tional importance, as one is likely to be as much diminished 
as the others. 

brokers arc partly employed in the eastern parts to pur- 
chase silk, and partly in the western parts to purchase what- 
ever is w anted, but ehieHy grain. The Kothiw'als or hankers 
are on the same footing as in Puraniya. Two indigo planters 
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deal in bilU of «'xrh:iii^(\ and mu* tifthnn to a y:ri*ator rxtiMit 
than any person in the tlislrict. Of the natives one lunise 
belongs to the place, tlie other.N an* >tran^«*r>. 'I’hey take 
bank notes at a small discount, of from J t'» I peri-etit. Ihith 
those M’iio eliariL^e Li"ld aiul “ihcr. .ind those who de.il in 
copper inone\ and ecuvries are iisu;dl\ c.dh'd Niirraf^, although 
Fotdar is also a t(‘rm kfiown h^r the latter people. Many 
Mo(lis, dru^'jihts. and drapers de.d in small money, and 
some of the Siirraf< in their turn deal in i lnth and eoiton. 
Hoth kinds of SunMr> ami atlvaine immev or pro- 

visions, to those who are living on iminthh ua^e-. «ir allow- 
ances. 

In the tli^trict art* Nf\en Kokari <»r Niikndi Mahajan . who 
lend money as in Iloni:;^fopo(>r. They have eapiiah of from 
10 to othOOO rs. 'i'wo of liu in in Minuet r formerlv d* alt in 
bills of exehan;j[e, and on that aecount are ealhal K«*thiwals, 
hut have of late juiven up that hraneh of eommeiia'. owinn 
prohahly to the iutnuliietion oi hank notes. 

Placrs H'lfcrr ( 'o////;/e/'ee iscttnird on. — 'Mu* people here 
are .somewhat less addicted to markets than tlio^e of Hen^al, 
and «Ieal more with shop-keepers, or with tradei.^, who have 
small warehouses.* 

riie same complaints coneernimj ill(*e,il exactions, taken at 
market ]daccs, exist hero as elsewhen-. and it is alleged, that 
they are usually made in the name of (iod, smne pretended 
reli^ioii.s mendi(!uiit hcin^^ appointed l)\ the Zemindar to 
< "Ilect money for the eelehration of some eercmony, or for 
ilie support of some place of w(M>hij>; but a Intle merely 
is ex|ien(Ied, and the remainder is divided between the meri- 
tlieant and the Zemindar. Farther, in every ^m*al market 
the Zemindars erect sheds, and take duties from tho.se who 
use them; and it is allef?ed, that none are allowed to sell 
articles of any amount who do not use these sheJs. The 
Company, when the duties on the market places were abo- 
lished, purchased the land, and the ri^dit to erect .such sheds, 
J'hould be perhaps reserveil to government, and mij;(ht be 
triade a .source of revenue. It i« farther alleged, that all 
the understrappers of police help tlieinsclves to whatever 

• 'Hjc ancient ru.-'tom of market.! is iirevaleiit in India ijeiierally ; it 
woiiM |,e a point poliey to establish fair.- in eentrul town**, annualiy or 
hieijiaally.— [En.] 
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tliey want, and the difficulty of procuring any thing what- 
ever at tlio capital, is by many attributed to this practice.* 
During tlic Mogul government it would appear, that in 
towns every trade had a chief called by various names, such 
as Chauduri, Mistri Daiigriya, &c., who received petty fees 
from his associates, represented all grievances to the officers 
of government, regulated the prices of labour and commodi- 
ties, settled petty disputes, and supplied any large demands, 
such as when persons of rank, or bodies of troops passed. 
Some of these persons have still the (Purwanahs) grants made 
to them or their fathers, either by Mogul officers, or by the 
collectors who succeeded; and in the three towns, every 
trade still continues to obey very implicitly the orders of 
some such person, although now, I believe, tliey have no 
legal authority. In fact, 1 find that the only thing which 
these people now attempt to do, is to fleece the Europeans, 
who may pass. No person but these men will sell anything 
to an European’s servant, or perform for him any service, 
and these persons fix prices altogether unreasonable, must 
be always paid in advance, and very often perform what 
they have stipulated in a very inadequate manner. The 
only remedy is a civil action, probably to be tried two or 
three years afterwards, and in which the witnesses must 
perhaps be sent some hundred miles. This is a complete 
bar to every complaint. At some principal market places 
on the road, one person of this description (Chaudhuri or 
Dangriya) has a superintendence over the whole, and acts 
much in the same manner. 1 would propose, that in the 
chief towns at least, such persons should be legally appointed 
from year to year, and selected by the magistrate from 
among the most respectable i>ersons of the trade or pro- 
fession ; and that in the appointment the inclination of the 
members of the trade or profession should on all occasions 
be consulted. The duties of the persons selected should 
be the same as in the Mogul government. In the same 
manner the general charge of the police in these towns 
should be entrusted to one or more chief merchants or 
traders, who should be annually appointed, with the con- 


• Tlif Author strongly rci-uiiuneiHU Municipal Govrrniiieiit fur the 
prinripiil towns.— [F.n. ] 
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sent and approbation of the Chancihuris, and who should also 
act as commissioners for the decision of petty suits. Duties 
of course should be levied to defray the expense of the 
establishment in clerks and messengers ; and for keeping the 
roads through the towns clean and practicable. 

Coins, iteighis and measures . — The ('alcutta Ruldar rupees 
are by far the most corninon currency, and not above J of 
them have been marked. Other rupees pay a Bntta, i>r de- 
duction, except in the purchase of cloths, all of which arc 
sold for inferior money. Gold has almost entirely disa|>- 
peared; and, if wanted, must be purchased at from to 
ir>} rupees for the Mohur. In the Hehar part of the dis- 
trict, copper money is much more common than cowries, 
and even in the Bengalese part it is current. The com- 
mon Paysas, or cop|KT money arc Lohiya, or 1 lerha, and 
Gorakpoori. The latter are pure copper, the former are 
said to be adulterated with iron. The marks are totally 
worn away, and no one can tell by whom they were or are 
made. The average value is G1 for a rupee ; hut it is con- 
stantly fluctuating, according to the operations of the money 
changers. In the S.W. part of the district, coin is seldom 
seen, and most commercial transactions are carried on by 
exchange of commodities. At tin? capital almost every thing 
is sold by an imaginary monej called Taka, the name which 
in Bengal is given to the rupee. The Taka of Bhagulpoor 
contains two paysas, each paysa C4 cowries. 

Weights . — All that I have said in my account of Dinajpoor 
concerning weights, is applicable to this district.* The Paseri 
varies from 5 to 14 sers. The weights in general arc regulated 
by a copper coin called the Madhusahi Paysa, which is not 
current, and very seldom procurable; so that no proper meani 
of detecting false weights exist. Some people indeed pre- 
tend to have iron or stone weights that are of the regular 
standard, but 1 know not how they could be taken in evi- 
dence. It is also alleged, that the ser of 80 sicca weight 
is equal exactly to 4*61 Madhusahi Paysas; but for the 
sake of calculation it is usual to lake 46^. In the former 


• A general standard of weights and meamres throughout India would 
be a great advantage to commerce. — [Eo-] 
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cue, taking the s. w. at of a Calcutta ser, the Madhusahi 
Paysa will be nearly 309^|f grains. 

Except in beating rice to free it from the husk, no grain 
measures are used, every thing is sold by weight. In the fo- 
rests, the women who beat rice receive tlie rough grain, and 
deliver the clean by a measure called Paliya, which is said to 
contain about of 100 s. w. ; but as the same individual 
measure is used in receiving and delivering, its capacity is of 
no consequence. At the three towns are professed weighers 
(Kayuls), and on many estates there is a weigher of grain in 
every manor. He is not sw'orn, nor, if detected in fraud, is 
he liable to any extraordinary punishment. Among the natives 
it is generally admitted, that vast frauds are committed by 
the sleight* ohhand in weighers, and to this was attributed 
the apparent lowness of the profits which the contractor 
for sall-jietre has. When I asked at other persons, whe- 
ther he had given me a fair account, and how he came to 
be contented with 5 per cent, for all charges and risks of 
merchandise, it was an.swered, that “ he weighed the salt.” A 
few years ago most of the weights were stamped, by order of 
the magistrate, and none, except such as have been stamped, 
arc considered legal. With such a want of a standard, the 
expedient of stamping is perhaps dangerous, leaving room 
for the most atrocious frauds and corruption. 

The land is mostly measured by a pole, and here this is 
laid on the ground, and a mark made at each length. This 
is vastly superior to the extraordinary plan adopted in Pu- 
raniya ; and is not liable to many objections that arise from 
the use of a rope : but in this manner it is very difficult to 
measure any line straight, and every deviation is in favour of 
the landlord. I'he number of rods in each Katha varies ex- 
tremely, and even the cubit differs much in length. The 
length of a man's fore arm and hand is the standard in com- 
mon use, and is supposed to be divided into seven Girhas; 
but the cubit in use varies from seven to nine girahs. In 
every other part that I have been, the bigah consists of twenty 
kathas, but in many parts of this district it contains only 
eighteen. No standards are to be found in the collector's 
office, where it is only known whether the customary bigah of 
each Pergunah contains eighteen or twenty kathas, but the 
number of cubits in each katha, and the size of the cubits, 
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liavi'a \aril and cubit, used cliicHy for nicaNurin^ clatli, and, 
wljcre .‘<ucb arc u*i(*d, they were stamped at tbc same time with 
tlje wei»ilits. 'rile people here have onl\ one name (iuz tor 
both measures. 

Conrrifunvr oj\rnnfIs. — As will a}>p(‘ar from the aet’oiiiil nt‘ 
the rivers, a ^^real part of the district is ii..t at all pr.»\ided 
with water carri.tire; and, even on the haiik> of the .leat 
river the natives ]»os>ess many fewer h»»atv than I expected. 
Tlie I laks, formerh described, are the ho. its movt cuin- 
nionlv emj)I(»yed in the transportation <d ijood.s : and aia* in 
Ln'iieral small, nom* exeeialinir I TOO fnnns, and mo*.i bein;^ 
iiiuler S(IO. Idle Taft las are rather fewir in mmilier than 
the I laks, and about tin* s.nne burtln'ii; and, as ] ha\e men- 
tioned in inv account <if Ihiraniva, dilli*r onl\ from the Koshas 
tifthat district in bein^T "itler in prop.*rtion to thmr h'lijith, 
ddu’ hire of the.se two desi*nj>tion.s ot lu»at- from Mnn:j:^Ter 
to ( alcutta, when tin* wlioh* chaiiind oj the r>haL*irathi iti 
na\ iiialjlc, is from H* to II is. for tin* HH) wans burthen, 
n ckoned by the cpiantitv of ^rain xvhich the boat mij^ht 
earrv. 'I’lii' .s(‘r !> etjual to >1 *•'. w. the MM) wans, therefore, 
arc eipial to TT cwt. 'Jdn* disfanee i-* about .')()() miles. In 
the eastern parts of the di -tnet s,,me boats of hir;.;e dimen- 
sions are used, dtiriuiT the flood.s, to <*on\e\ lire-woi»d ; but 
iia\ino l)(*en lln*re in the dr\ season, I Innl no opportunity of 
seeino tbeir structure. 

Ih.ih men ami boat.s are tldlicult to proeiire, alllioujib many 
of the boats are professi-dly kept hir hire, and the ollice of 
(iliat Majhi, here as elsewhere, would recpiire to he regu- 
lated. So dillicult is it to procure boats, that at Kumur^runj 
almost all tin* trade with .Munmjer and Bhanulpoor is carried 
on by means of carts or oxen, althouj;h it stands on the bfink 
of the river about half way between the two places. The 
boats called Dinggis, such as I ha\e described in my account 
of Puraniya, arc a good deal ii.sed ; but many boats called 
Dinggis arc clinker built, and on llie I\iteli construction. 
On so large and tempestuous a ri'ir as the Cianges these 
are very dangerous. JCxcept the N aw ah at Jla jinahai, none 
of the natives ]»ossess boats of any kind aecommodaied for 
ph asure or travelling : hut in the eastern divisions a tilt is 
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occaiionally put over the after part of a Dinggi, which is 
then called a Pansi, and accommodates travellers. 

Canoes are not much used, except in the eastern parts of 
the district, and in the inundated parts farther west the 
people are very much confined during tlie floods, and in 
cases of an inundation uncommonly high, have in general no 
means of escape. The Tal tree, so commonly used south 
from Calcutta, as a conveyance during the floods, is neglected 
every where here except in Kalikapoor, although it is very 
common. 

In Lakardewani advantage is taken of the floods to float 
timber and bamboos down tlie torrents, but in Karakpoor 
and Gidhaur this is entirely neglected. In Kalikapoor again, 
towards the close of the season, wdien the water becomes 
scarce, floats are conducted down the creeks bv making 
dams, and collecting the water, so as to render it deep 
enough to carry the floats for some way. When the float 
reaches the dam, another is made some way lower down, and 
the former one is broken to transmit the float. This is a 
very rude commencement of the art of constructing locks. 

The greater part of the internal commerce of the district 
is carried on by carts, and back loads ; but the roads are 
exceedingly bad. By far the most frequented and important 
road in Bengal, leading from Calcutta to Patna by Moor- 
shedabad, passes through the whole length of the district ; 
but for from two to three months every year it is not pas- 
sable with any sort of carriage, or even with loaded cattle ; 
and, even at other seasons, a four-wheeled carriage or wag- 
gon could pass with much difficulty, and some danger. 
There is in particular a great deficiency of bridges, and the 
descents into many of the creeks is so steep as to impede 
very much the passage, and to diminish the load of carts. 
In many parts there is an abundance of hard materials, with 
which permanent roads might be made; but, as in others 
these materials arc too remote, and as one had place renders 
the whole useless as a line of communication, no attempt at 
improvement, farther than what I have formerly recom- 
mended, should perhaps be made. A great part hf the 
labour of the convicts, as usual is employed in making roads 
near the capital and Miinggcr, which, although no doubt of 
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gome uie, are chiefly intended to give the Kuropcan ladies 
an opportunity of taking an evening ride ; and nuu*h also, as 
usual, is wasted on keeping the grounds of the Europeans in 
neat order. Were the whole bestowed on the great road, it 
might be kept in tolerable repair, during nine months in the 
year, and might be gradually so raised, as to be easily prac- 
ticable at all seasons on foot. This care might be also ex- 
tended to the branch from Paingti to the great road, which 
opens the communicatiori with Puraniya, and is only a few 
miles in length. 

Another line of public communication is still wanted ; 
there is no road between Bhngulpoor and X'irbhum, so iliat 
the judges of circuit must return from the latter place to 
Moorsliedabad before they proceed to Bliagulpoor. This 
appears to me a line of the utmost importance, and its for- 
mation would, I have no doubt, tend very much to improve 
the neglected interior parts of both districts ; hut the labour 
of the convicts, 1 am afraid, would be totally inadequate to 
the purpose, and indeed is scarcely sufficient, with every at- 
tention, to keep the present great road in order. Imme- 
diately south from Bhagulpoor is a considerable extent of 
very low land, through which a road can only he made by 
raising a mound; at present it is iiiipassable for more than 
four months in the year, and all commerce with the interior 
is completely at a stand. After reaching the high land, 
although in general the soil is dry and firm, there are many 
interruptions. Many very narrow vallies of rice ground 
wind through the swelling grounds in all directions, and, 
until the beginning of December, cut off all communication. 
In every part there, however, there is such an abundance of 
hard materials, that the constructing causeways across these 
vallies would be an easy work, and timber is so plenty, that 
bridges could be of very little expense; for each valley would 
require at least one bridge, to allow the water to pass from 
one field to another. As a means for carrying this work into 
execution I would propose, that a tax should be levied on 
all pilgrims going to Baidyanath, and on this account, that 
the rgad should lead by that place from the capitals of the 
two districts. This, it is true, would not be the most ( in^t 
line, but the inconvenience arising from the circuit would be 
compensated by the means of facilitating the passage, an o 
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accommodating; t)ie native travellers. All the remarks made 
on the roads of Puraniya are applicable to this district, ex- 
cept that here there is very little of the sandy bare plain, 
which there so much facilitates travellin^^ 

\'ery much to the credit of Mr. Christian, an Indigo planter, 
he has made a road, better almost than any in the district, 
from his factory in Chandan to the river side near Suryagarha. 
The structure of the carts used in this district. 1 have already 
explained. Near the Ganges many are kept for hire, and 
receive anas a day, including J ana given for the driver’s 
food. The little rude carts in the forests arc an exceedingly 
great convenience, as they go in almost any road. Horses 
are not kept for carriages s(» much ns in Puraniya, although 
all through tlie Behar part of the district there are some. 
They arc nearly of the same quality with those in Puraniya, 
but rather worse, and more wretched. The marcs are 
wrought, AS much as the horses. 

The Baldiyn or Lndubeparis are very numerous, and have 
many cattle, which, they are willing to hire, when they have no 
speculation in view, and their cattle are very good. The 
rate of hire is the same as in Puraniya. Porters are only 
used to unload boats, or to convey passengers’ baggage. In 
every part of the district, except Mungger, there is the usual 
dilKculty in procuring conveyance of any kind; but at 
Mungger, no dilliculty occurs in procuring good oxen and 
porters, at a very reasonable rate. 1 cannot yet judge, how 
they will perform their duty. On the great ruad a good deal 
of attention is paid to establish proper ferries, and the boats 
are very good and safe conveyances. On the more important 
ferries on the great river no attention greater than in Puraniya 
is shown by the police, and most of the Dinggis, being of the 
Patch construction, are exceedingly unsafe on such a river. 
The boatmen are appointed by the Zemindars, who annually 
receive a rent given under tlie name of homage (Salami). Tlie 
Sadabratas, or places where travellers experience a hospitable 
reception, arc not numerous. Some of them belong to 
Muhammedans, who receive the pagan as well as the faithful ; 
nor are the Hindus dcHcicnt in liberality, all sects being 
entertained, wherever the place is called a Sadabrata. Some 
places of entertainment however receive only religious men, 
.ind are called Akharas. On the north side of the Ganges, 
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in the division of Lokinanpoor, all relijrious mendicants may 
apply to the chief farmer (JethraiyaO of the place, and obtain 
a supply of food. The farmer levies the cxpen.se by shares 
from his neighbours. 

The Modis here do not entertain straufters. so that in tlie 
greater part of tlje district travellers are hut poorly aceom- 
niodated. This is es].<‘cially the case in the Mallepoor division, 
where no one except some foreign traders at Mallepoor will 
receive into his house any stranger even a lirahnmn. This is 
owing to an excessive jealousy of their women. On tlie great 
road however more attention is shown tf> the real convenience 
of travellers, than in any part of India, wluch 1 have yet 
visited ; and regular inns (Sarays or Bhathiyurkhanahs) are 
kept at convenient di.stances. liaeh inn consists of a number 
of distinct chambers; which are let by the night to any 
traveller or company, 8 or 10 persons travelling together 
often occupying one chamber. I'he chamber usually con- 
sists of a wretched straw hut, 7 or 8 cubits long and 5 or G 
wide, and is in general totally destitute of furniture ; a few 
only aflbrd a little straw or a mat to sleep on ; hut some, kept 
by obliging nymphs, have bedsteads, where favourites are 
received. The Bhathiyaras or keepers are low Muhammedans, 
such attention to strangers being incompatible with Hindu 
re.serve; and many of their women, but by no means the 
greater part, refuse no favour to a liberal customer. Eacli 
keeper, according to his means, ha.s a number of chiiinherHy 
w hich are usually disposed in a row (Alang) ; and in most inns 
are several keepers, whose rows of chambers surround squares 
or wide lanes, in which the cattle or carriages of the travellers 
stand. Hindus pay from 1 toJi Paysas to y*g rs.) a night 
for each chamber, and Muliammedans pay double, because 
the Bhathiyarin cooks for them. The keeper generally retails 
fire-wood, tobacco and the charcoal halls used in smoaking 
and purchases for his guests whate\cr otlier articles they 
want. Some of them also retail earthen ware, and shoes. 
Hindus of the highest rank can sleep in such places, when 
no pure person will give them accommodation ; hut they of 
course can receive little or no assistance from the keeper, who 
cannot bring water that the guest will use, nor can the 
Brahman cook in the inn. He must go to some pure place* 
and for that purpose usually selects the side of a river, which 
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ill this country is the most common abode of Cloacina. In 
the Muhammcdan government there had been erected an inn 
of brick at Rajmahal, which was a square surrounded by 
numerous sm<al1 chambers, managed exactly in the same 
manner as above described. These have now become quite 
ruinous, and llie keepers have erected huts in the square. 
Col. Hutchinson, late superintendant of the invalid establish- 
ment, built two wretched inns of brick, totally destitute of 
elegance, and containing very small accommodation. They 
are mucli neglected, and the keepers prefer their straw huts ; 
because, as they allege, every petty messenger belonging to 
the police or any other public establishment, insisted on using 
the chambers without payment, and even accommodated their 
horses in the rooms. 

At the ditterent invalid villages near the great road the 
same gentleman, built a number of biingaloes, intended partly 
I believe, for bis own accommodation, when he visited bis 
charge, and partly bir the accommodation of European 
gentlemen travelling the great road. These bungaloes pro- 
bably have cost the public much, and the accommodation, 
which they aflbrd, is very trifling. Were they at regular 
convenient distances, sc» that officers travelling from Berham- 
porc to Dirapore might go on horseback by stages, and find 
every night a place of accommodation, and were this kind of 
accommodation extended on one band to Delhi, and on the 
other to Calcutta, it might be useful, although without reliefs 
t>f horses, and accommodations to enable a person to travel 
w'ithout sm-vants, little more progress could be made, than in 
travelling by water. As no change of horses can be procured, 
and ns no man can go the road without waiting for servants 
to bring him food and raiment, these bungaloes may on the 
whole he con.sidcred as not at all facilitating the progress 
of the traveller, although no doubt they have on some 
occasions proved a convenience to persons laying horses 
for short distances, or to those going post by palanquin, when 
these have been overcome w ith heat and fatigue ; but the 
service of which they have h<*eii, has been so trifling, that their 
construction must be console red as a waste of money, and 
even their repair would he superfluous. -Most of them are 
now ver\ ruinou?. 
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HOOK II. 

Dlijl KICT OF GORUKHPOOR. 

CIIAPTKR I 

AREA, TOPOORAPflY, RIVJERR, LAKER AND MARHIIAR, 
METKiMtoLOHY, &C. 

The extent of country surveyed eomprehends that part uf 
the district of Gorukhpoor which is situated to the h ft in- 
north of the river Ghou:hru.* 'i’he {ireatest length of this 
district in a direct line from the Chindaki, at Parasoni, to 
Nawara marsh, at Lachhipoor, and in a dirretion >)f about 
east by south and north by west, is lol miles; and the greatest 
breadth, crossing the above line at right angles, from Kurim< 
gunj on the Ghaghra to the hills some miles east from Hutaui, 
is 95 miles. The southern corner, at the junction of the little 
Gandaki with the Ghaghra,! according to Major Kenm*ll, is 
in north latitude ; according to the map constructed by 

my assistants its northern extremit), near Hutaui, extends 
almost 1® SO' farther norlli. Its eastern extremity on the 
great Gandaki, according to Major Ilennell, is d’ 10' west 
from the meridian of Calcutta; and, according lo my map, it 

• Dr Buchanan found thwl tlii> jMiriinii uumjirchr Klpii trom 7 to Sttoo 
square miles— that it was not im n-ly .‘•rjhiratud bv a jif.it rio r, l»ui i)if. 
fered considerably in physical ru'!**!!!-, It imt 

by Major Rennell, and but very imperfect!;. Kti'."n. Kv*'!i |)r. Um h.O{,in 
could not dftine its boundaries with pred'ion — [Kn ] 
t Tliis river ib now usually written (iogra. 



extends 2^ 22' farther west. By tracing the boundarieri on 
the map last mentioned, the space, of which I am now giving 
an account, extends to 7438 scjuare British miles, besides the 
lands usurped by Gorkha, about 1200 square miles. It may 
be necessary to give the following observations of Dr. Bucha- 
nan on this district: — 

“ With re)i^:ir(l to the statements of the various kinds of soil 1 have fol- 
lowed what was said hy the natives, whom I consulted, having no reason 
to think that it was materially erroneous ^ nor can a traveller, in passing 
through the country, judge accurately on this point. The statements given 
hy the natives concerning the extent of cultivation, owing to the nature of 
the inauageinent employed in collecting the revenue, 1 have considered as 
much more llahle to doubt; and it must be observed that, contrary to what 
I expected, the owners of the land appeared to me (»fteu to represent their 
estates much better cultivated than they really are, with a view, I suppose, 
of uhtuining immediately a permanent settlement. The statements again 
given hy the oflicers of revenue 1 consider as liable to very numerous 
objections. They arc said indeed to he founded on what are called mea- 
surements ; hut I am assured hy authorities which 1 am inclined to believe, 
being timt of several of the persons employed, that these measurements 
were in general mere conjectures, in which the judgment of the surveyor 
was liable to he strongly biased hy money received or in vain demanded. 
In general, therefore, 1 have followed my own conjectures, formed in care- 
fully traversing the country. Where there were places that 1 could not 
conveniently see, and which 1 had reason to luilieve were in a state different 
from those that I examined, 1 have made allowances ; but of course my 
conjectures are liable to considerable uncertainty.’’ 

Soil. — The extent of barren land, absolutely unfit for cul- 
tivation, is small : there are few or no ravines, and hills only 
occupy IG square miles. Land containing soda is considered 
barren, although this is by no means the case, as 1 have 
remarked in Behar. It is, however, chiefly fitted for the 
cultivation of rice in the rainy season. In the dry, the soda 
being allowed to eflioresce, no doubt checks every kind of 
vegetation. Calcareous nodules never here infect the soil, 
as, so far as I know, they are found only in the beds of rivers. 
In the bottom of wells, and in the rivers near the hills, there 
are ofien found gravel and small stones ; hut, except on the 
very roots of the hills, these never appear on the surface, nor 
interfere with the husbandman. 

There are here two kinds of a strong free soil. The one 
containing little sand ; and its clods, when dry, are exceed- 
ingly hard, so as to build good walls if sheltered from the 
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rain; but u lien moist it possesses little or no tenac’it>. It 
very quickly parts with moisture, consisting of a dry clay 
mixed with sand, so that the crops, \%hich ^row on it in the 
dry season, re(|uire much waterinij. and the pasture hums up 
soon after the ceasins; of the periodical rains. It is, however, 
far from being a poor soil, as, when watered, it not only gives 
heavy crops, but is much less readily exhausted by repi^ated 
cropping than any other soil in the district. In the places 
where fallowing is best understood, it produces from eight to 
ten years after a fallow of two years, and for the lirst three 
gives annually two crops ; while tlie fine free vc*getal)le mould 
requires two or three years fallow after three years of culti- 
vation. The soil in ((uestion is also more favourable for 
plantations, and pnaluces very stately trees. There is a great 
tieal of a rich vegetable mould, which is very retentive of 
moisture, so as to produce some verdure even in the wiirst 
seasons, and to yield crops of wheat and barley without irri- 
gation, although by this operation the crops are always con- 
siderably improved, except in inundated lands, wlitTc the 
trouble is unnecessary. This soil seenns to be a favourite 
residence of earth worms ' Lumhrln which in waste fields 
raise it into little heaps, a foot perhaps liigh and three or 
four inches in diameter, that often cover the wlnde surface, 
and render travelling <m it exceedingly tronhiesome. 'riiis 
rich mould is seldom covered with forests, and in a state of 
nature seems cliiefly productive of long coarse grass or reeds, 
which, if burned in February, send forth fine tender shoots 
in the heats of sj>ring. There is inucli clay land, which in 
general is almost as retentive of wattir as the fine vegetai>le 
mould, and indeed tlie two run into eacli other, the stifler 
kinds of vegetable mould being often called clay. The clay 
is more favourable for the j»roduction <»f trees than the free 
mould is, and many forests grow on this soil. No soil of a 
red colour was observed on the surface, although (garths of 
this kind may be procured by digging. 

Elevation. — The only elevati<»n which can be called a hill 
is Maddar, a corner of the llimadri mountains, or Emodus, 
which for some way form the northern boundary of the dis- 
trict, and send this corner through a projecting angle to the 
bank of the Gandaki. Maddar, although it has a plain to 
the nortli and south, is connected with the great mass which 
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rises, one mountain heaped on another, till it reaches the 
summits covered with perpetual snow ; hut the elevation of 
this projecting angle is inconsiderable, not exceeding 12 or 
15 hundred feet perpendicular, as in general may be the case 
with the hills of Emodus next the plain of this district. Like 
them, it is exceedingly steep and arid, and rises suddenly 
from the plain witli no detached rocks, and very little broken 
ground at its bottom. Although it is very steep, it presents 
few or no precipitous rocks, but is intersected by deep ra- 
vines. 'riie trees on it are not very large, and stand at con- 
siderable distaiice.s ; while the earth between, in the dry 
season at least, appears bare, and is destitute of verdure, 
'riie appearance of these nearest mountains, therefore, from 
the plain adjacent, except as affording variety from the tedious 
uniformity of a level overwhelmed with jdantations, is not 
agreeahh'. This eounlry, howe\er, in every part enjoys the 
advantage of liavitig the in4)st inagnificent view' of the snowy 
peaks of ]*jno<}us, and during the season which 1 passed in 
it, the atmosphere having been cleared by frequent heavy 
rains, I had more opportunities of enj(»\ing the stupendous 
grandeur of the scenery than 1 ever before experienced. 
From the banks of the (ihaghra and Gorukhpoor the lower 
hills are invisible, but the snowy mountains are most distinctly 
visible, with all their tremendous precipices, angles and re- 
cesses. At Lotan the lower hills appear as a black mass at 
the foot of the mountains ; at Pali the form of each dark hill 
is visible, and although some of the lower hills had their top.s 
crowned with snow in winter, implying, 1 presume, in that 
latitude, an elevation of from seven to eight thousand feet, tin* 
immense ridge of Emodus towered far above them. The 
utmost magnificence, however, of rude nature that I have ever 
seen, is the view from the Gandaki, in passing up that river 
by the foot of Muddar. The river is larger, 1 think, than the 
Thames at Ciielsea, and much finer, being perfectly clear. 
Its hanks arc partly abrupt rocks, partly levels covered 
with very stately forests, while every turn opens a new view 
of the snowy peaks seen over an endless variety of dark 
shaggy mountains, which in most countries would be con- 
sidered as stupendous. 

The whole country except Maddar, may be considered a.s 
level, although in the eastern parts there are some very sin- 
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; 5 ular ridges, to which I have no where seen anything analo- 
gous, except on the hanks of the Teth immediately below the 
towMi of Callander in Scotland ; and concerning the formation 
of these I have heard nothing satihfactory. These ridges 
have very much the appearance of having hern the w(»rk of 
inen*, and some of them near Callander. !)y persons t(»tally 
ign(»rant of such works, have been called a Roman cainj> ; 
hut from their form tliere can. f tiiink, he no dttuht, tiiat 
the wludc of these ridges are natural produetion'*. as no 
possi])le use can he assigned for works so eonstrneled. 'Fhe 
ridges in this district arc pretty nnimToiis; hut main are 
very short. I saw howe\er two of very coiisidi rahle extent. 
One is on tlie soiitli-west side of the Hirna hetween Niehlanl 
and Alunsurgiinj. This is ah(»iit two miles in length, and 
llierc are several smaller detached ridges on the n<«rih-east 
side of the river; hut llie wholi* is no! paralltd to the stream, 
nor does it cross at right angles, ami >*<*eniv toliill\ imcon-' 
nected with the river, which \< trifling. Tin* ridg(‘ winds 
verv irregularly, and is from liO to •!!) feel in perpendicular 
height, and from 100 to \ards wide. 

The other long ridge 1 crosM‘(l on the roatl helweeii Rar- 
raonu and Kesiya aljoul miles from the formiT place. It 
('xtcruls east and west, I'rom win re I crossed, .is far as I could 
see, and winds very iiT< irularlv , being about yards wide 
and hO or 70 feet high, In re is not at tln'sr ridgi's the 
sinall<*st appearaiiee of any exc.ivation *>11 either side to indi- 
cate their being a work of art, nor could an\ reason hf* as- 
signed for works of such a form. I he-e ridg(‘s con.^ist ol a 
liglit sandy soil, and an* con-idered as liarren ; hut thi.^ liarren- 
ness arises more from their di*elivit\, wliieh prevents artificial 
irrigation, than from the nature of tin* soil, which jiroduees 
very good trees; and wliere ihev properly planted, tln*re ele- 
vation in so level a country would render th(‘in \ery striking 
and beautiful objects; hut it is the vt ry he>t of their level 
fields, that the nati\es have in general (*ho>en to waste on 
the plantations, with which the counirv is o\erv\ helmed, and 
these ridges pro<luce little hut poor pasture and thorns. 
Enough has just been planted .show, that trees would 
thrive. 

The level country is very flat, hut only a small part is sub- 
ject to inundation from the rivcr.s. Owing however to the 
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flatness of the country, the rain is long running off, so that 
many parts during the periodical rains are covered with water, 
which 1 have not included among the inundated lands. The 
low lands here are perhaps not so rich as those on the banks of 
the Ganges in Shahabad ; but still are very valuable, and, as in 
all cases they require less trouble, and in many, none for their 
irrigation, they are better cultivated, although their crops are 
more uncertain ihan those on the higher lands. The differ- 
ence in the proportional extent of cultivation in the two kinds 
of land, is in fact much greater as the whole occupied lands 
in the inundated parts consist of fields ; while a very large 
extent of the high lands, there stated to be occupied is 
wasted in plantations, which have been so much multiplied, 
that the greater part of their produce is no longer saleable. 
In the inundated lands, where the soil is clay or vegetable 
mould, no crops require artificial irrigation; hut where they 
are of an arid nature, wheat and barley require this assistance, 
although some other crops thrive without such an expense. 

In the lands exempt from regular inundation, winter crops 
are always the better of artifieial watering; although, where 
the soil is retentive of moisture, this operation is sometimes 
neglected, even with wheat and barley, ai\d is never given 
to Chaiia; but where the soil is not retentive of moisture, 
watering is indispensable for everything. 

This high land is divided into three stages, which in fact 
depend chiefly on their elevation, although their distance 
from the respective villages, to which they belong has also 
some eflect. The villages are always in fact built in high 
places, and each usually occupies the highest spot that is 
near the centre of its territory. The land nearest the vil- 
lage, and therefore the highest, usually extends from the 
village 4 or 500 yards, and receives the chief attention of the 
inhabitants ; and being generally more or less manured, and 
carefully watered, usually gives two crops in the year. The 
lands next to these generally produce only one crop, either 
of such kinds as are reaped in summer, or spring. The most 
remote and lowest lands are cultivated with winter rice, on 
which no great pains are bestowed, or with some kinds of 
pulse, that require still less trouble. 

Although most of the inundated land is near the Ghaghra 
and Gandaki, it must be observed, that in the southern part 
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of the country there is very little rice, while towards the 
hills this grain forms the principal crop. The reason of this 
is, that the inundated land is chiefly fitted for the crops, 
which are sown after the waters retire, and that the hij'her 
hind intermixed Mith it rises into little swelh, which for the 
cultivation of rice w«udd rccpiire reservoirs, such as are used 
in Hehar and Shahahad, none of Inch have been here con- 
structed, while the lands towards the hills are so very le\el, 
that the rain-water does not rtiii ofruntil tlie crop of rici* has 
time to ripen. 

IliVERs. — In treatin;^^ of the rivers of this ilistrict. I shall 
first describe the (ihaLdira, then the liapti, then the ie'‘ser 
(■andaki, and finally tiie larger (landaki. 

Ghaff/ira, — 'J'he accounts of tlie great river, whiclj passes 
the anci<*nt city of Ayodhya, that 1 lia\e recei\t‘d, dither not 
only very much from the maps of Danville and Kennell, Imt 
disagree very much among themselves. I’lie I’onfusion is 
increased to the most perjilexing degree hy very dilferent 
names being not only given to different parts of the same 
river; but even the very same portion by different pe«»ple and 
tribes is called hy different names. Finally the native maps, 
that I have r(*ceived of the country; through which the remote 
branches of this river flow, are more imperfect than those of 
the country either to the east or west, so that what I have to 
advance on the subject is liable to great drmbl ; hut as the 
information, if true is curious, I think, that until more accurate 
information is obtained, it siiould not be neglected. 

At the city of Ayodhya this great river among the Hindus is 
usually called Sarayu (Soorjew, llennell), and this name is in 
use in their sacred language; hut by the Muhammedan.s it is 
called Ghaghra, from the Sangskrita word Gharghara. This 
name Mr. Gladwin (Ayeen Akhery) wrote sometimes Geh- 
gher, sometimes G >ghar ; and Major Hennell writes it Gogra. 
The mountaineers from the east side of this river assure me, 
that neither name is known on the hills, and that the Sarayu 
celebrated in their legends is formed by the junction of the 
Bheri river, which I take to be the Soorjew of Major Kennell, 
with the Karanali Salasu, or Sanhiiadrik, which is nj doubt 
the Gogra of that eminent geographer, as the remarkable foun- 
tains emitting flame at Duluhasandra are situated near its 
hank. The inhabitants of the low cojintry also in general 
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a^ree with Mujur in calling the eastern brancii the 

Sarayu, and the western the Ghaghra, but the western branch 
which they mean, is quite different from that on which 
Dulubasandra is situated, and at any rate its principal branch 
on the mountains is the Kalinadi. lioth these authorities 
therefore, tliat i>, tin? mountaineers east from tin* rive r, and 
the people of the h»w ccnintry agree, that a great river coming 
from tile west, and named tlie Cihaghra, unites willi the Sa- 
rayu, coming from the east, and tliat this latter among the 
Hindus is considered as the principal ri\cr, and communi- 
cates its iiamt* to the united stream, while the Mnhammedans 
adopt tlie o])posite opinimi, and continue the name Ghaghra 
to the river at Ayalliya. A learned and intelligent Drahman, 
however, I (arihallal)h of Kuman, from tin* mouiitain.s on the 
uesi side of the ri\(‘r, and ji(‘rfectly aecpiainted hotli uiththe 
country and tlie legends, says, that the name> Saraui and 
Giiaglira are ajqdicahle to the sanu rixer, lliiuugli the wliule 
length of its course. That it rises hy tuo pelts sources in 
the Pi rgunaiis of Karuxirpoor aiul Danapoor, on the hills 
north iVom Almorha; l)Ut farnunoxed Iroiii the siioxxy })eaks 
of Pmodus. These two torrents uniting at Ihigliesxxar form 
the Sarayu, which continues to run la^t, receixing the l*.inar 
a small clianiu*! producing gold, and the iiamagangga of eon- 
sideraldo size. Some xvay cast from the juiietion of the latter, 
the Sarayu receives a river much larger than itseli, xxhuh 
rises from tlie perennial snoxvs of l aiiudiis, and is called the 
Kalinadi. The united stream is the Sarayu, or Ghargliara, 
and passes south-westerly towards the plains, nor dties my 
informant know more of its course ; hut, tliat it pusses hy 
Ay odhya to join the Ganges at Dadri, he lias learned from 
legenil. 

The account of the most intelligent boatmen that I could 
procure at .Vyodhya, is as follovxs. The boats which load 
timber, can proceed no higher up the Ghaghra than Mundiya 
ghat, whicli is in tlie Bareli district, about IS coss, or til 
miles, road measure, from Pilihliit. The channel is there very 
wide, but the stream is not large, and is not above two cubits 
deep. The territory of Gorklia commences about seven or 
eight coss from Mundiya, at a large forest named Langsar, 
from which much timber comes. About twelve coss below 
Mundiya the Ghaghra receives from the mountains a branch 
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called Neaula, down which much tiinhtT i onics tVoin the ter- 
ritory subject to Cjorkha. Twelve eoss lower dtovn, it re- 
ceives the Kauriyar, and immediately htdow its inouih a third 
named the Geru\a enters. Timber is bnuiLiht down both 
these rivers, and on the latter, in the dominions of (iorkha. 
arc two great forests, Ainba and Palamn. I sii pei t,ihat the 
Kauriyar and Gerii\a, and perhaps e\eii tlie Neaula are i-uly 
different mouths of the same river, \ihieh in the mountains is 
called Seiigangga, ortho white river.^ The Hindus h.ne gi\en 
the preference to the Sara\u, which is said to be tlie smalle'^t, 
nor is tbe larger branch any where fordahle below the mtiiiih 
of the Bhakosa. Tiu* united ehannid hc'gins to form the homi- 
dary lietween this district and the territories of the Nawah 
Vazir, just at tlie city of A\od!i\a, w here its ehannel and stream 
seem fully larger than that of the (iau;L:es at ( Inmar. l‘or 
about 18 miles below Ayodhva its width is from one to three 
miles, as it surrounds two wry large i'^l.iiiils, (he propejiv of 
the upper of whieli is disputid by the landholders of the two 
governments; hut the lower is the undisputed ]>ropert) of the 
Muhainmedan prince. About ten miles iiho\e wliere the 
(ihaghra comes to be tbe boundary, it sends off a channel 

• Dr. Burlwuiaa adds in a not*- I rr.ooio, naiindy, that ** lK‘lue<‘u 
ilic Neuiilii uiid (Jeniya is u o>\vii Itharniapoor, no doulu llie 

liurtupuur of D’Anvillo, who inakt s ihr ihrei* riicrs torm an island ; nor, 
“o fur as 1 cun learn, is there any other eonsideruhle ri\er in the inounlaiiih 
hetMeen the Santdiudrik, on whicii Duhiha'iundru i- plan'll, and tin* Kulinadi 
ortihughra. Tlie ilhiiiitrioU’< rn neh jjeo^iapher, iodeeil, places Dnlnlm- 
'‘undra on the same river with bliarthapoor, hut all the nalivei of the hill'*, 
whom I have had an opportunity of eoionltiii((, allege, that in thi;! he is 
mistaken. About six coss north from the iiionili of the (ieniva, is a town 
named I’adnaha, lielon^in^; to (iorkha. Tln -e three rivers enter theCdia- 
^hra in the Company*'' district of Bareli. .\l»oiit -7 ‘o.-s hehov the inoiith of 
llictieruya, and in the territory of the Nawah V.e/ii, the (dia;:lira ren-ive* 
the Bhakosa ; and in the >ame territory, ahout eo-s above Avodliyu, 
it receives the Surayu of the eastern niountainer.s and lowluiider:», as well 
as of Danville and Renncll. Tlii.s river, a? I have already iiUMilioiinl, U 
auid to he formed hy the union of the Sanhliadnk and Bheri, an aecount of 
which vi'ill he found in the appendix. Below the jiinnion of ihi.i river it is 
universally agreed among the Hiiidu'<, that tin- name of the river i.s .Sarayu. 

ith the .Muhummedans the western hniiieh h«is coiiiiiuinieatcd to the 
united stream the name hy which it i*' usually known uinoiig the lowlatiders, 
as it was this braucli 
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merely called the Sota, or brancli^ which runs parallel to the 
main river for above six miles, forming fur more than four the 
boundary between the two governments, when it joins the 
Teri river. 1 crossed this branch on the 11th of December, 
where it was about a quarter of a mile wide, and perhaps a 
fourth of the channel might be covered with water knee deep, 
hut nearly stagnant. 

I'he Teri comes to the boundary of this district, about 14 
miles from where it receives the above-mentioned branch of the 
(jliaghra, and at the boundary receives from the north-west 
a marshy channel called the Nawara jhil, which forms the 
boundary for about four miles. The united channel called 
Teri is inconsiderable, and winds much, partly along the boun- 
dary, and partly on both sides of it, until about four miles 
from where it receives the branch of the Ghaghra called Sota. 
It there joins with a similar branch of that river called Bha- 
gala, which for some way serves as the boundary. The 
united channel is called the Teri. On the 1 1 th of December 
I found it about 200 yards wide, and one half of the channel 
was covered with water knee deep, and having a pretty strong 
current. 

About half a mile below the junction of the Teri with the 
branch of the Ghaghra called Sota, it receives from the north 
a small river called the Nakaha, which has a very short course 
of about three miles ; but in the beginning of December con- 
tains a small stream. Immediately before it joins the Teri, it 
receives a rivulet, which has a much longer course than itself; 
but contains less stream, and has no proper name, hut at 
Nawabgunj is usually called the powder-magazine rivulet 
(Barudkhana nala) from a building of that kind erected on its 
bank by the Nawabs father. Its stream at Nawabgunj is 
very inconsiderable, but further north it enlarges into many 
long, wide, and shallow pools, filled with aquatic plants, and 
called Uttara gangga, or the northern river. It commences 
by receiving the draining from a kind of lake in the form of 
an horse-shoe, which is called the Parbati jhil. This again 
communicates with another similar lake called the Arangga 
jhil, by a drain, which receives a little rivulet called Chiriya- 
hagina. Parbati also receives the drainings of another kind 
of lake called Mabadeva jhil, which receives two rivulets. All 
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ihese brandies of the Nakalm are of tin- utmost iinjwrtanee 
to agriculture, containing, so Umg as is n tjuisite. a l.irge sup- 
ply of water very m‘ar tlie le\(‘l of tin* fu lds. 

About t\io miles below ilte tuoutli of tiie I tTi, the (ihagiira 
receives a small river iiHined the (■liaghuya n.il.i, or nara, as 
the word is here pronounced. Tins has a c»»ursc »»f four or 
five miles, and is the ilrain from a large piece of water or jlnl, 
which goes by many names after the dilfen nt villages on its 
hank. Both this piece of water, and the (iliaglniv.i, which 
drains from it, arc of great use l«» the farmer. Ihdou tht* 
mouth of the latter, the (rhaghra sends 4>fr a .Muall hraneh nr 
Sota, which has no peculiar name, and its course is not two 
miles ill length. 

After passing tlie two large islaml.'N helow' A\oilliya. the 
Ghaghra, for about SO miU - iii a direct line to the mouth of 
the liapti, lias no intcrruiiliiais of th.il kiml, ami is a clear 
channel usually about ^ of a mile wide. In two ]daccs, how- 
ever, it sends off narrow hriiiidies called solas, which, after 
short courses, rejoin the river, and an* of no use to agricul- 
ture, hut do a good deal of harm by cutting the fielils. It 
would seem, however, ver> praetiealde to shut their ends, s(» 
as very soon to obliterate their channels. One 4»l them st‘pa- 
rales from the river about two miles below the lower island, 
Jind rejoins it about four miles lower down, 'fhe othtT sepa- 
rates about nine miles above the m »utli of Hapti, irito wliieh it 
falls a few hundred yards above the jnnetion with the Dew ha. 

About 14 miles above tin* upper emi <d the latter, the 
Ghaghra is joined by the Koyane (iuannah K.', a fine little 
river, which with its iiunu rous hranelu s fertilizes all tin* 
south-eastern parts of the district, ami which shall he now 
described. It reaches the hound. nw of this district .'diont 
13 miles west from l)uniuri\agunj, ind f n* between If and 
10 miles forms the boundary between the dominions of the 
Company and those of the Nawah \ azir. It tliere sends to 
the south a small branch named the Jehada, which joins the 
Bisui after a course of about three miles, its whole length 
forming the boundary between the two govt rninents. Ibis 
boundary then ascends to the norlli-wi->t alting tlie Hisui for 
about 20 miles. 

The Bisui in the upper part of e<mrse \i nearly as large 
as the Koyane, and is entirely in the country of the Nawah. 
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After it receives the Jehada, its remaining course of five or 
six miles is entirely through the Company’s territory. In 
this part of its course it has a channel perhaps 50 yards wide, 
and in the end of December contains a narrow' but rapid 
stream about three feet deep. Although it cotitains many 
a(|iiatic plants, especially the Valisneria spiralis, it is per- 
fectly clear. It would at all seasons he difficult for loaded 
cattle to pass in any part. A little before it joins the 
Koyune, it receives from the south-west a small stream called 
the liatparoya, which has a course of four or five miles. 

The Koyane, before it receiv(‘s the Bisui, is a similar 
channel and stream, but this i^ a little wider and deeper, nor 
witliuut boats or bridges w«)iild it lx* at all practicable for 
loaded cattle. A little below ilu' junction of the Bisui the 
Koyane receives from the norlli-east a rivulet called the 
Beiigwora, about the same siy.e with the Batparoya. It is a 
small muddy ehannel, which in the end of December I found 
nearly dry. Below this the Ko\arje in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary contained a fine stream, which I could not cross on an 
elephant witliout boats. 

About iJ miles below the junction of the Bisui the Koyane 
is joined by the liawai, wliich rises near Lalgunj, and has a 
course of about 22 miles in length. About five miles from 
its mouth it seiid.s to the left a branch named the Majara, 
which, after receiving a rivulet named Gehadi, joins the 
Koyane about two miles higher up than the main stream of 
the Rawai. This latter is about 50 yards wide, but in the 
end of November the stream is not more than iJi or 15 feet 
broad, altlmugb it is clear and ru}>id. From the marks it 
has left, it would appear to swell enormously in the rainy 
season. Between the two months of the Kawui the Koyane 
receives from the north a rivulet called the Manari, which, 
although small, is very useful to the farmer ; as its water is 
near the level of the fields, and is collected by dams, afford- 
ing a plentiful supply in December and January. 

About four miles below the mouth of the Raw'ai the Koyane 
communicates with one of its branches named the Kathne, 
by a channel named Sahiyahahiya, wiiich is eight or nine 
miles long, and forms the boundary between the divisions of 
Basti and ISanichara. The Kathne rises in the northern 
part of the division of Basti, and, after n course of 10 or 
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lii miles to the sooth-oast, swcHn out into n kiml of* marshy 
lake five miles in length, lielow tliis its eliannel is eon- 
tracted, and in January is nearly stairnant hut deep. 'Fhis, 
however, is probably owin;^ to <lains thrown aeroNS, partly 
for irrigation, partly fi)r catehing fish. As thesr ilains are 
mere mounds of* earth, its .stream even in the rain\ se.ncm 
cannot be very considerable, hut on that aeeount it is the 
more valuable, a.s it i' near the level of the eimnlry. WhiTe 
the stream is ra])id, as in the Koyane, it furei's its way int<i 
the soil so far, tliat the raising it for irrigatiem is atteiuh d 
with mueh labour. A very litth* below the month t*f the 
lake the Katime ( ommunieates with the Koyaiu* hy the chan- 
nel named S.-ihivahahiya, whi(‘h has been alri ad\ m»Mitione<l ; 
and after that has an nninternipted eourse of about Hi or 
IT miles, when it entirely joins the Koyane. 

About II mih s aho\(‘ the month of the Kathne, and H» be- 
low the .separation of tlie <*hatmel ealletl J>ahi\ah.'ihi\a, the 
Ko\ane reeei^es from tiie rii^ht a river name<l the .Manaiir,t 
(»r *MaiU)ram:i. I’his enters tiie western lummlary »d the 
district from the territories of' the Nawah \ ,i/ir. and about 
five miles from thence pa>se- Manikap'un’, wheie it is a 
email channel, in which the water is collecttal for irni.'ation 
by dams of earth. /Vb<iut se\tn mih - souih-< a>t from Ma- 

nikapoor it is joined hy a very inconsiderahle rivulet naine(l 

Sajai, which has a course of about 1 I mile*' <»l len^^illi, hut in 
the dry season may he pa.'^ed without not in*. 

Nearly oppo.sitc to the mouth of the >*ajai the .Manaura 
receives the drainings of two extensive marshy h.kes named 
Dinnagar and Payer. About thn e miles lower down it re- 
ceives a stream fully as large as il-^ lf, which comes Mso from 
the territories of the Nawah \ a/ir, and for about four miles 
serves as a boundary, while it has a < (mrse of about M miles 
entirely within this district. It is highly usi ful to the farmer, 
admitting of having its water collected hy mounds of earth, 
and affording a plentiful supply in December and January. 

After receiving the Chamnai the Manaura jia-ses .soutfi- 
cast for about 20 miles through the centre of the Kliamariya 
division. In this part of its eourse it is in genera a )ou 
20 yards wide, and full of weeds, hut rather deep, am ^®”***^ 
he forded except at .some parts, where it i" usua y wntr. 
at Koraiya Ghat the ford in the beginning of Dictm nr was 
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about two feet deep. About a mile after entering the divi- 
sion of Mahuyadabar, the Maiiaura receives from its right a 
small stream called the Kararekha, which arises by two heads, 
tliat unite at Khamariya, from whence to its junction with 
the Manaura is about 10 miles, and from thence to Mahuya- 
dubar is about an equal distance. At this place the Manaura 
in the end of November was a fine stream 20 yards wide, 

2 feet deep, and rather clear. 

Between the Manaura and Koyane there is a rivulet called 
the Mnchhai, which runs cast through part of the divisions 
of Khamariya and Mahuyadabar, and is lost in the latter, 
without communicating with any river. It is lost in a large 
marshy lake called Chanda. Between the month of the Ma- 
nauru, and that of the Kathne, the Koyane communicates 
with the Sarayu by two channels called Maldaha, which con- 
tain a good deal of stagnant water, swelling occasionally into 
narrow marshy lakes, and highly useful to the farmer. 

Below the mouth of the Kathne in November I crossed 
the Koyane, where it was about 50 yards wide, but con- 
tained much water, being at least 6 feet deep. In some 
parts, however, it is said to have only a foot and a half of 
water, but at all seasons canoes can pass up and down, and 
in the rainy season it could be navigated by large bouts ; but, 
so far as 1 could leurn, it is never applied to the purposes of 
commerce ; and disputes about the property have prevented 
the produce of the forests on its banks from being brought 
to market, except in carts. About four miles below the 
mouth of the Kathne the Koyane receives from its right a 
rivulet named the Kcyane, in which in November I found 
the water about 50 feet wide, and knee deep. About seven 
miles before entering the Ghaghra, the Koyane receives also 
from the right another similar rivulet called the Jhijara. 

Opposite to the mouth of the Rapti the Sarayu divides 
into two branches surrounding an island, the property of 
which is disputed between the people of this district and 
those of the province of Benares, which reaches to the great 
river about the upper end of the island. Somewhat there 
about the great river, according to the Hindus, changes its 
name, and the remainder of its course to the Ganges is called 
(he Dwiwaha. or Dewha (Dewah U.) or divided. People 
arc not cntirrly agreed about the exact place where the 
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name Dewha s»)iuuld commence, because there are M'\eral 
branches of it that pass through the southern part of tliis 
district, and the province of Benart^s, and differences of opi- 
nion prevail concerning which of these sliould he called the 
proper Sarayu ; but they all unite, and join the (ianges at 
Dadri or Dardara Kshatra, which is called the junction of 
the Sarayu and Rhagirnthi, is peculiarly holy, and, on the 
time proper for bathing at the sacred place, attracts an im- 
mense concourse of pilgrims, while the mouth of the Dewha 
attracts no peculiar notice, and is no better than any other 
part of the Ganges. 

From the mouth of the Rapti to the eastern boundary of 
this district the Dewha lias a course of about miles, sepa- 
rating from Gorukhpoor the province of Benares, and it is a 
channel from three-<|uarterh to a mile wide, with only one 
small island, which is claimed, so far as 1 know, without dis- 
pute, by the people of this district. The stream is certainly 
somewhat wider, and as deep, as that of the (ranges, where 
the two rivers unite, and the current of the Dewha is the 
most rapid. In fact its sources in the Karanali are more re- 
mote than those of the (ianges, and from beyond the first 
ridge of snowy mountains, w hile those of the (Ganges proceed 
from its southern face. \N ere wc therefore to follow the 
ideas of some modern geographers, wc should consider this 
as the true Ganges, and gi'e some other name to the sacred 
stream that passes Prayag and Ilaridwar, just as these geo-^ 
graphers refuse the name of Nile to the sacri'd river ol 
Abyssinia. 

Notwithstanding its size, no commerce is carried on in this 
district by means of the upper part of the Sarayu, except in 
sending a little fire-wood and thatch to Ayodhya, and the 
adjacent Muhammedan city of Fyzabad. On the bank of 
the part of the river called Dewha, some trade is carried on 
by water ; but so far as I can learn, there is not one boat em- 
ployed in commerce, that belongs to any town, which is on 
the bank of the great river within the territory of which I am 
now giving an account, unless ferr} -boats should be consi- 
dered as such. It must be admitted as some excuse, that 
the navigation of the Ghaghra is attended with some danger, 
as it abounds with calcareous tufa, forming thick crusts like 
rocks. Even where these are confined to the banks, the 
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Stream is so rapid, that boats are driven against them and 
lost; but in this river tliesc crusts in some parts extend 
across the channel, and even approach the surface in the 
middle of the stream. There is a very bad rock of this kind 
a little below Payana, and about four coss above Bhagulpoor. 
In the dry season this bank comes within a cubit of the sur- 
face, and, being never visible, its situation is indifferently 
known. In the rainy season, however, when the stream is 
most violent, boats pass over it without danger. liclow Bha- 
gnlpoor again there is in the river another ledge of calca- 
reous tufa or Kangkar, which is less dangerous in tlie dry 
season, because it is then visible ; but in the floods it is very 
had. It is situated opposite to Karingiinj, a village on the 
right bank of the river, and nearer that side than to this 
district. 

The Rapti.— The proper name of this river in the sacred 
language is the Airawati, so called after the elephant of the 
god Indra, by whom it is said to have been formed. The 
name is the same with that of the great river of Ava ; and 
although our river is much inferior to that magnificent 
stream, it is still very considerable, and might be of the ut- 
most advantage to commerce, were the inhabitants of its 
hanks capable of availing themselves of the conveyance which 
it offers. Although very considerable, it docs not issue from 
the hills covered wdth perpetual snow ; but is formed by the 
union of two rivers, the Mari and Jhingruk, which have 
courses of considerable length among the lower mountains, 
and join a little before they reach the plain subject to the 
Nawab Vazir. After a long course, the Hapti comes to the 
eastern boundary of this district, along which it runs for 
about 10 miles ; and then, bending more to the east, it passes 
for about 47 miles through the divisions of Dumuriyagunj, 
and Bangsi, and between those of Magahar and Mansur- 
gunj, nor during this space does it receive any branch. The 
river in the heats of spring is in many parts fordable ; but 
its current is very moderate, so that, although it contains 
many fallen trees, the navigation would be attended with 
little danger for small boats, and in the rainy and cold seasons 
large boats might easily frequent it. Except timber, how- 
ever, notiling is exported nor iinjiorteil by its means, although 
two places of some trade, Dumuriyagunj and Bangsi, stand 
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on its banks. At the iurmer the eluuinel is uhoijt yards 
wide, and in the end of December was half way filled with 
water 9 or 10 feet deep. At Han^si the size of the ehaniu*] 
is nearly the same, hut the banks are lower, and in tin- 
floods are inundated to a ^reat extent, while the plain on 
both sides is intersected by several ohl ehaiineb, that would 
appear at one time to have contained the river. 

At a point, where the divisions of Ma^ahar. MnnsurjLninj, 
and Lotan join, the liapti receives the (Jhiintrifi, a river, the 
branches of which fertilize a ^reat extent of conriirx. \\ hat 
is reckoned the sourci* of the (ihun^f‘»i h\ the nati\cs, is 
neither the lar^a*st, nor most remot<f of its hranches, n(»r docs 
it proceed from the mountains, hut rises from the plain in 
the nnrtli-west ]iart of the division of l*ali, where it is calh*d 
(ilia^har. After a course of about 17 miles t«» the south 
and west, it joins lln* eastern branch of the 'J'inay, and the 
united stream assumes the name (ihnn':<»i, I'lie 'I'inay or 
'I’ranai, as it is called hy the mountaineers, sprin^^^N from the 
hills of Palpa, enters the plain at Hiitanl, and s(M»n after 
divides into two branches, the eastern oi’ wliich is sai<l liv the 
police oflicers of Pali to form the ])resenl boundary of their 
jurisdiction towanis the territory nsurpe<! hy (i(»rkha, al- 
tliouf^h the officers of that miverninent, I hedieve, extend 
their claims a good way fartluT east. 'I'hi^ eastern hranch 
of the Tinay has a course of about mili*s to meet the 
(ihaghar, with wliich it forms the Ghnnggi. 1’he united 
stream, after a course of almost five miles, hut in a corner 
now in possession of Gorkha, receiv<*.s from its l(*ll a river 
named the Danda, which, rising in the plains of the Pali divi- 
sion, has a course of about miles, llie two last of which 
are in the lands now occupied hy (iorkha. 

The Ghiinggi from receiving the Danda jiasses through 
these lands for about four miles, and then rec<*ivcs from the 
cast a small rivulet, which forms their •^outl'ern hounilary, as 
does the Ghunggi for above two miles after tliif* junction. 
It then turns south-west, passing through Lotan, and be- 
tween that division and a detached part of Munsurgunj for 
about lO miles. At Lotan it is a dee]> channel, which, in 
the end of January contained a raj/id witle slre.irn, hut it was 
fordable, and had been swollen by rains which had fallen a 
few days before. 
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At the end of the 10 miles above mentioned, the main 
channel of the Ghunggt turns suddenly to the west; but the 
original channel, called Purana-Ghunggi, winds about 10 miles 
to the south-east, where it is rejoined by the main stream. 
This, after passing four miles through the detached part of 
Munsurgunj, receives a river called Kungra, which has a 
course of about nine miles from the north and east, and is 
formed by the junction of the western Tinay with the Telar. 
About a third of its course from the junction of these two 
rivers, the Kungra communicates with the Mekhara by a 
channel named the Budhiyari. 

The western Tinay comes from Butaul as above mentioned 
and passes for almut miles through the country usurped 
by Gurkha, wliere it receives several branches, ail of which 
seem to rise from the southern face of the hills next to the 
plain. On coming to the boundary of what remains in the 
company’s possession, it sends to the west a branch named 
Ghorhawa, which anastomoses with the Telar, and forms the 
boundary its whole length. After the separation of the 
Ghorhawa, the Tinay runs south and west 10 miles, first 
separating the division of Lotan from the lands possessed by 
(lorkha, and then passing entirely through the former. Near 
Kharati its channel is about 200 yards wide, and in January, 
before any rain had fallen, contained a pretty clear stream, 
about 20 yards wide and knee deep. It contains many shells 
and a few pebbles. 

The Telar, which unites with the western Tinay, to form 
the Kungra, comes from the land usurped by Gorkha ; and, 
where it reaches the present frontier, is joined by the 
Ghorhawa branch of the Tinay. From that place it forms 
for some way the present boundary between the Company and 
Gorkha. On coining to the boundary between the divisions 
of l..otan Dhuliyabhandar it is joined by the Koti, wiiich 
rises in the usurped lands of Gorkha, and for some way 
forms the boundary between these and the division of Dhiiliy- 
abandar, that is to say in its present reduced state. It after- 
wards forms the boundary between this division and Lotan, 
until it joins the Tinay to form the Kungra. In this part of its 
course, where I crossed it, the channel is about 20 yards wide 
and the water, which extends across, reaches in January to 
about mid-thigh, and has a gentle stream. A rope made of 
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tho stems of woi»ily climbing pl.tiith is stretched across, uikI 
fixed at each end to a tree, and by this people in floods draw 
themselves over, there being no ferry. Where it reaches 
the boundary of Dhuliyabhnndar, it is joined by a rivulet 
named Sisaya, wliich fi»r some way separates the remuinin;j: 
part of that division, from what has been seized by (Jorklin ; 
and a little lower it is joined by the Marthi, whiclt, after a 
long course through the usurpations of that people, ])assrs 
through a corner of wltat remains to the company. 

About a mile below the junction of the Kiin^ra the (Jlinm^^'i 
receives the Jeimiyar, which rises in the jdaiiis usiirpt d h\ 
Oorkha, and, after some course through these, separates 
them from the part still remaining under the aiithorit\ of the 
Thanahdar of 1 )hiihyahhandar. It then receives fnun its 
right the Mahasainir. which separates the division of Ihintisi 
from the usurpations of Ciorkha. Ibdovv the junetii*n the 
Jeinuyar separates the divisions of Bainrsi and l)hnli\ahhan- 
dar for about W miles, during which it receives from tlu* 
former a rivulet named Dhi. Jb low this the eliannel is nar- 
row but deep, and in January contains only som(‘ stagnant 
pools of w'ater, and no stream. At the southern ei»rner of 
Dhuliyahhandar the Jeimiyar receives from its left a petty 
rivulet named Wekhara, whicli, as already mentioned, com- 
municates w’ith the Kungi \ by means of the Biidhiyari. l*roin 
the mouth of the Mekhara the .femiiyar, for about six miles, 
runs through the division of l*angsi to join the (riinnggi. 

About six miles again below the moulli of the Jcnuiyar the 
(ihunggi receives a river called the old (Buri ; liajiti, although 
I cannot learn, that it has any eoinmunicalion with that river; 
but it may ])ossihlv be one of its <»ld channels. It comes to 
the eastern frontier of the district about M miles norlli from 
I3umiiri\agunj, anti for about nine miles forms theiiorthein 
boundary of the Bungsi division. It then passes entirely into 
that jurisdiction, on receiving a river called Arra, wliieh for 
a long way separates the lands usurpetl hv (iwikha from the 
territories of the Naw'abVazir : and, h»r some miles before 
it joins the Buri Rapti, separates the latter from the division 
of Bangsi. The Buri Rapti, after entering this division, 
runs about 10 miles to the ruined town of Sai^uli, where 
during the r/»iny season, it is so large, as to admit of a good 
deal of timber being exported- Immediately below the old 
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fortress of Sanauli, the IJuri Rapti receives from its riglit a 
rivulet named Sikri, which has a very deep but narrow and 
muddy channel, although in January it contains no stream. 
About eight miles below Sanauli the Riiri Rapti receives the 
Rangangga or arrow river, which comes from the lower hills 
of Palpa, and, after running some way through tlie lands 
usurped by (lorkha, pa»scs about miles through the division 
of Rangsi. Retwetm the Arra and Bangangga is a river 
named the Surahi, which enters the division of Rangsi from 
the territory usurped by (iSorkha, and soon after is lost in the 
marslies north from Sanauli, nor does its current reach the 
Ruri Rapti. 

Six or seven miles below' the mouth of the Rangangga, the 
Ruri Rapti receives from its left the Ilaha. It must be ob- 
served, that this part of the iinit(‘d stream is by many called 
the Rangangga, as most of the water would appear to eome 
by that stream. The channel immediately below the junction is 
about 100 yards wide, and in January contains a ])rctty eon- 
siderahle stream, although it is fordable, but oxen cannot 
pass with loads, and a ferry is therefore employed to trans- 
port the goods. Timber conies <lown both the Ihiri Rajiti 
and Rangangga. The Ilaha in the upper ])art of its course, 
where it separates the division of Dumuriyagunj from Rangsi, 
is called Parasi. Within Rangsi it receives from its right a 
rividet named the Kkrari ; and some way below it is known 
liy the names of (ihaghar and Ilaha. It is a channel about 
20 yards wide with a fine clear stream about 10 feet wide 
and knee deej), which in some jilaces is raised by dams for 
the purpose of irrigation, ami much more, than is now done, 
might be easily eftected. 

IVom the mouth of the Ilaha the Rangangga or Ruri 
Rapti has a course of about three miles to join the Gliunggi, 
in which its name is lost, although it is by far the most eon- 
sulerahle river. From receiving the Rangangga to joining 
the old Ghunggi the present channel has a course of al- 
most 10 miles; and from thence, to where the Ghunggi 
joins the Rapti, is three miles farther. After receiving the 
Ghunggi the Rapti runs south, and runs in that direction for 
about 10 miles, during which it rommunicates w ith the lake 
called Rakhira, Bangrachh, or Motijhil, by two channels. 
The uppermost is called Gaighat ; the lower, where it issues 
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from the lake is called Chornia, but alkml its mlihllc it sprcjuls 
out into a marsh called Marar, and the channel Ix'tween that 
and the Rapti is called Ghiiiha. By these lar/^e boats 
enter the lake diirin" the whole rainy season. After this 
hcnd to the south the Rapti turns west for (> miles to (ionikh- 
poor; and, diirinjf this space, comiminicates h\ severalehaii- 
nels with the Ami, ami a lake called Nawar, The uppermost 
of these channels is called Sar, and passes direct hot ween the 
Kapti and Ami, hut is very iiiconsideral)le. 'Die next of 
these channels, comes from an <ild hraiu h of tlu‘ Rapti, ami 
falls into the Nawar lake. It is called Nt 
The third channel falls itito the same lake, and is enllfd 
tltikaha. In the rain\ season boats can pass tin oii"h these 
passages and lakes t(» the Ami. 

.\ little above the town of Ciorukhpoor the Rapti n'ceives 
the Robin or Roliini, which rises from thr‘ southern 
face of the mountains in the division of Pali, and after a <‘onrse 
of about ilO mile.s is joiiu'd from its left hy the Mjihaw(\ 
'i'his rises in a similar inanmr, and about the iniddh^ of its 
course is joined hy a rivulet caileil tin* Piisha, whu ii sends 
to its left a branch called the N<*vv - Nava, Pusha, which joins 
the Jhariii, that will he afterwards nieiilioned. The Robin, 
after being joined by the .Mahawe , runs ahoiil IL* miles, SW, 
tiiroiigli Pali and Latan; and, where the latter div ision meets 
Nichlaul and Munsurgmij, is ji>lmd hy tlie Pavas. Between 
the two junctions the Rohin is a narrow channel sunk deep 
in a clay soil, and in the end of January contains a dirty 
stream knee deep. 

The Puyas is formed hy the junction of the Jhnrui and Mu- 
lay rivulets. The former rises from llie soutluTii face of the 
hills ; and soon after is joined by another rivulet named the 
l^angruya, and also hy the new Pnsiia lately mentioned. 
Below this it is a channel deep sunk in the soil, and in its 
whole course, as well as its contiiination the Pa) as, it forms 
the boundary between the divisions of Pali and Nichlaul. 
After about a third of its course it receives from its left a 
rivule: called Chakdahawa, whicli is formed hy two branches, 
the Chandan and Bangangga. The former in February I 
found a fine clear stream, a very few feel below the level of 
the country ; the other is a wide shallow stagnant channel 
equally well fitted for the irrigation of the fields. Somewhat 
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below the midtllc of its course the Jharui divides into two 
branches, which about eight miles below reunite. That to 
the rigiit is named the Sigari, and that to the left is the Tengra. 
After the re-union the former name prevails, and continues 
for about three miles, when it joins the Mulay, and forms the 
Payas. 

The Mulay is an insignificant rivulet, which rises on the 
jilains, and communicates with the little Gandaki by a channel 
named the Chitari. About six miles below the mouth of the 
I ‘ay as the Kohini is joined from its left by the Hcliya, a rivulet 
of considerai>lc length, but trifling size, which rises in the 
division of Nichlnul. About 1 1 miles farther south the 
Kohini receives from the same side a similar ri\ulct named 
tin* (’hiluya, the whole course of which is in Munsurgunj, as 
is also that of the Temar, by which it is joined from its right. 
From the junction of the Chiluya, until the Kohini unites with 
the Kapti, is about nine miles, and here the Kohini, even in 
spring, contains much water, so that its p.assagc? rccpiircs the 
assistance of ferry boats. Gorukhpoor, although a consider- 
able town on the bank of the river navigable at ail seasons, 
has no boats employed in any commerce except the timber 
trade, and very few fretjnent the place for any other purpose. 
The cliannci of the Kapti at Gorukhpoor seems to be about 
yards wide ; but at all seasons contains deep water. In 
the dry season the current is trifling, although below the town 
even in the heats of spring large boats can pass ; but in a few 
places there are deep fords. 

About miles below (luruklipoor the Kapti receives from 
its right a small channel named tlie Jhowura, through which 
the drainings of the Nandor lake empty themselves by two 
streams, that unite near the Kapti. In this part of its course 
the river begins to be more frequented by boats, and although 
no marts have been established on its banks, some strangers 
bring boats to carry away grain, and boats arc built for sale, 
and go away loaded. Between 3 and 4 miles below the 
mouth of the Jhewura the Ami enters the Kapti from the 
same side. It is a small river fed entirely by springs from the 
plains of this district, hut contains a copious and convenient 
supply of water for the use of the farmer. It rises 2 or 3 
miles south from Dumuriyagunj, and after a course of about 
miles is joined by the river Budh. In this part of its 
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coiirfip, so far sts I saw on tlio road between I)iimurr>nj;iinj 
and Hanj>oor, it is a small marshy channel, which in the rainy 
season overflows its banks to a considerable extent. About 
midway it receives a rivulet named the Jemuyar. 'Flie Hudh 
rises about eight miles east from the source of the Ami, and 
has a course of about 16 miles, during which it is joined from 
the left by two rivulets, the Barar and Kanhati. 'I'lie former 
in January contains a small clear stream, the latter contains 
only stagnant pools. 

Below the junction of the Biidh < anoi s can at all seasons 
pass up and dowm the Ami, and some wa\ belt»w the junction 
the channel is about 60 yar<ls wide while in t!ie heginnint; t*f 
January the water extended from side to side, and was so 
deep as to require my elephant to swim. The water how- 
ever was nearly stagnant. In the course of four miles here 
it receives three rivulets. 'Flic uppermost from the right \h 
very inconsiderable, and has no approj>riate tianie. 'Fhe next 
comes from the leA, is called (iiongra, and in Januarx contains 
only stagnant pools. The third from the right is called Siliri, 
and is formed by the junction of the Sahkan.ira ami .Makri. 
About seven miles below the mouth of the Slkri, the Ami 
cominunicates with the lake of Biikhira by a ( Itannel, c.dl< d 
Bangti, and tliree miles h)wer down it <-oinmijnicatr.H with 
the Kudra by a channel, at first railed Belanya , but wliirli, 
spreading out into a kind of lake is then called Chanda I'al, 
and afterwards contracting, is named the Bani I'al. 'i’his 
ehannel with the Kudra and .Amt .surrounds a triangnkir npace, 
which contains the town Magahar, and is five miles in length. 
The Kudra has a course of TJ or IJ miles, joining the Ami 
from its right. It is a small hut deep channel, and in the 
middle of March contains stagnant pools of water, with dry 
spaces between. 

At Magahar, the Ami in March was swollen by the rains 
that had lately fallen, so as to cover a slight wooileri hriilge ; 
but at all seasons it requires a ferry for heavy carriages. It 
is alleged U> rise considerably every January and I'Vbruary, 
even should there have l>een no rain ; hut not so much as this 
year, when much had fallen. Thi- il cru n r t, is a curious 
circumstance. The natives attribute the ri^** to a great (pian- 
tity of aquatic plants (('yperi, Scirpi, Spai Lanium,) which 
early in spring vegetate in the neails 'lagnant water with 
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^roal vigour. 1 nowhere, however, saw the channel entirely 
filled with these plants, there were among the plots in which 
they grow, many clear passages abundantly ample for the 
stream ; nor, even did the plants occupy the whole channel, 
are they of a nature to confine the water, llather more than 
eight miles below the junction of the Kudra, the Ami from 
the right, receives the Jamura, and in the intermediate space 
has two communications with the Uapti ; one by the Sar 
already mentioned, the other by the .Sasa through the Nawar 
lake. 

I'he Jamura has a course of about 44 miles from the boun- 
dary between Basti and Dumuriyagunj : but in that ]>art of its 
course it is called the (iareya, and is very inconsiilcrable ; nor 
is it anything enlarged in the lower part of its course. In the 
course of two or three miles below the mouth of the Jamura, 
the Ami communicates with the Uapti through the Nawar 
lake hy two channels called Kungras. The lower, which I 
saw, is a cliannel 30 or 40 yards wide, and in March con- 
tained a great deal of stagnant water filled with aquatic 
plants, and had its sides overgrown with aquatic trees. 

At Onaula the channel of the Ami may be 30 or 40 yards 
wide, and in March Ls filled with water from side to side. It 
is deep, hut nearly stagnant. From thence to its junction 
with the Uapti arc about 10 miles, in whicli space it receives 
three rivulets. The uppermost coining from the left, has no 
name. The other two are from the right, and are called 
Dogari and Karmahi. About seven miles below tiie mouth 
of the Ami, the Uapti receives from its right a rivulet named 
the Selani, which communicates with the Tarcna by a channel 
named Garanggari, and this again sends a branch called 
Kungriva to join the Uapti, about two miles below the mouth 
of the Selani, which in November is a small dirty stagnant 
water course. 

About eight miles below the mouth of the Kungriya, the 
Uapti receives from its left a river named the Kathne, and it 
must be observed, that on the opposite side of the Uapti 
there is a river of the same name, which implies its being 
fitted for boats conveying timber, although at present neither 
is by any means adapted for this purpose. The eastern 
Kathne, about 10 miles from its moutli, without any assign- 
able reason, changes its name to Pharen ; and in the lower 
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part of its course is a narrow but deep channel, wliich, where 
I crossed in No\ ember, was not fordable; but the ferry-men 
say that in spring it is not na\iguble. 

The Pharen rises near Munsurgunj. and in that pan of its 
course in March is a small river nearly stagnant, and deep 
sunk in its channel. A little below Pipraj, it receives from 
its right a similar rivulet named the Kaphur. About 18rinles 
below it receives, from the right also, a river named llic 
(lorra, which comes from a large marshy lake that is east 
from Gorukhpoor, and about the middle of its course receives 
the Tura, which rises near Munsurgunj. It has a wide 
channel ; but in March has no stream, and in most parts is 
dry. About a mile below the mouth of the Kathne the Rapti 
receives a small channel, which is in fact the drain from a 
large marshy lake called Rheri, but is called the Dew ha, 
probably frtim that great river having once rnii in its direction. 
'I’he Rheri lake receives a river named the Tareiiu, which in 
November is a pretty large but dirty stagnant water course. 
It has a course of about miles, and communicates with the 
Sclani by the channel Ciuraiiggri, as has been already men* 
tioned. 

Opposite to the mouth of this old Dewlia, the Uupti receives 
a sinall river named the Majhane, which rises a little north- 
east from Mensurgunj, but is there very inconsiderable. 
Some five or six miles lower down, at llie roa<l from Kesiya 
to Gorukhpoor, it is a winding channel, w hich although nearly 
stagnant in March, contains even then a good deal of water 
little sunk below the level of the fields, and tlierefore would 
be highly useful to tlie farmer, who had industry to apply it 
to his fields ; but its vicinity is mostly waste. About miles 
from its source, for what reason 1 know not, the Majhane 
changes its name to Bethuya, which at Rudrapoor, althougli 
it has received no tributary stream, is a deep though narrow 
channel, containing in November so much water that an ele- 
phant in crossing must swim. The ferry-men say, that boats 
of 100 mant burthen can ascend at all seasons, 5 coss higher 
than Rudrapoor; and a good deal of timber is floated down, 
hut no other commerce is carried on by its means. A little 
way below Rudrapoor the Bethuya is joined by the Kurna, 
which rises in the north-east part of Gajpoor, and is a small 
ciianiiel, in November nearly stagnant, but near the level of 
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the country, and overgrown with tufts of long grass. About 
four miles before it joins the Bethuya, the Kiirna sends off 
the Gumayu, which joins the Kapti, about a mile below the 
mouth of the Bethuya. From thence the liapti to its moutii 
has a course of about five miles, in which its appearance docs 
not differ materially from that at (iorukhpoor. 

LesBer Gandakt . — Although the Icssjer (Chhoti) Gandaki 
is but a small stream 1 have given it a separate head, because 
it is quite distinct from any of the greater rivers. It rises 
from a fine perennial spring at the bottom of the mountains 
in the division of Nichlaul, and is there most usually called 
the Buri or old Cianduki, although on account of the moun- 
tains, it is im)ioHsihle that it could have ever been a cliaiinel 
of the greater (>andaki. After running about seven mii(‘s 
south-west, the Buri Gandaki receives from its right a rivulet 
named the Kliejuri, which, like the Buri Gandaki, i^ a chan- 
nel 15 or lH) yards wide. In February it contained much 
water nearly stagnant, but well fitted for irrigation. About 
five miles after receiving the Khejuri, the Chhota Ciandaki, 
for so it is here called, communicates with the Mulay by an 
inconsiderable channel named the Chitari. 

About 16 miles lower down the lesser Gandaki is joined by 
the upper branch of a rivulet, the nomcncluturo of which is 
very confused. It rises a little north from Nichlaul, and is 
there called Amu, but soon changes its name to K»‘khra. 
About five miles south from Nichlaul the Kekhra divides 
into two branches, of which that to the right preserves the 
name, while the other is at first called Nari, hut in the lower 
part of its course is named Ghagi, and after a course of about 
10 miles joins the lesser («aiidaki, as ahove-mentioned. 

Rather more than a mile lower down the Gandaki receives 
the other branch of the Kekhra, which in tiie upper part of 
its course preserves that name, but changes it first to Man 
and then to Chatnar buruyar (or drown the cobler). About 
five miles lower down, the lesser Gandaka receives a consi- 
derable rivulet named the Hiriia, which has a course of about 
15 miles. Near its source it is a small channel little sunk 
under the surface, and in the middle of February contained 
a very small stream, with a good deal of water in stagnant 
pools, hut much rain had recently fallen. A very little below 
the Hirna, and also fruiii the right side, the Gandaki receives 
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a pctly rivulet nanu tl the Khunti\:i. By tlu- various trihiuiiry 
streams above mentioned tlie lesser (jandaki is eonsiderahly 
enlarged. It is little sunk below the suriaee, and tortiird.s 
the end of February contained a pretty elear stream, about 
10 feet wide and more than knee deep. 

.\bout 18 miles below the mouth of the Kbaiiuya the lesser 
Cfandaki receives, also from the right, a considerable ri\ulet 
named the Maun, w hich has a cour.se of about ‘J.O milt's long, 
and is well fitted for the u.se of the farmer, as it contains in 
the dry season a little stream near the .surface, which, by 
dams, may be readily turned into canals. Less than a mile 
.ibove the mouth of the Maun, the le.sser liandaki divides 
into two branches, whieh reunite below, forming an island 
about 2G miles h ng and almost ID wide. 'I be channel to the 
right ]ireserves lht‘ name (laiulaki, and, as has ht'cn men- 
tioned, receives the IVliiun. About nint' milt*s lower down, 
the CJandaki reeeives from the right a rivuht named Dobar, 
a small dirty cbunnel over^touu with gra^s. but wiji<li m 
November contains much staguanf water, \er\ near the level 
of the country. In this jiart ofitscoiir.se, the lesser (»andaki 
in some parts is a channel IDD \ar»ls wide, whieh in March 
coiitai’^s a clear gentle stream, oD xards wiile and « feel deep, 
running on pure sand ; in otlu r parts it is miieli narrower, 
the channel being clay, and there tin* water i^ deep, but evui 
in November nearly stagnant ami rather dirt\. 

About eight miles below the Dobar, the lesser (lamlaki 
receives from its right a rivulet named tin* Dewrangchi, in 
the upper part of its course, and the K.uigehi in the l<»wer. 
It has a course of abuut tiH miles, and rises north from Miiri- 
surgunj, along with the Majhaiie forimrly mentioned. It is 
there very inconsiderable. At Belawa it is a small elmniiel. 
little sunk, and overgrown with tufts of long grass; but m 
November contains a good suppl) ol stagnant water. he 
left branch of tlie leaser fJan.I.iki i>. e.iHetl the Khniiuya. 
Near Kesiya it is a very small ehani.el, «l.icli in March is 
dry. About nine miles below, where it seimrales from I be 
Gandaki, the Khanuya is joined, from the lefl,^ by a rivuet 
named the Ghagi, which has a course of about mx inilcs ; hut. 
about two miles from its source is joined by a rivu et name 
the Bangri, which is 12 or 13 miles in length, hut very incon- 
siderable in size. About eight miles below the mouth of t c 
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Gliagi, the Khanuya receives from the left a rivulet, wliich 
has a course of about ten miles, partly in this district, partly 
in that of Saran, and partly along the frontier. In the upper 
part of its course it is named Sanda, in the lower Resiya. 
The remaining part of the Khanuya is also partly along the 
frontier, partly in Saran, and partly in this district. At Se- 
lempoor, about six miles below the reunion of the two 
branches of the lesser Gandaki, this river may he 150 or 200 
yards wide. At all seasons it may he navigated by canoes, 
altliough it has little current and is full of weeds, and in the 
rainy season boats of 1000 mans burtlien could frequent it ; 
but scarcely any goods are exported or imported by its uieuns. 
From Selenipoor to the mouth of the lesser (iandaki is about 
ten miles, during the last seven of which it forms the boun- 
dary between this district and Saran. 

The larger Gandaki or Aoroyo/M.— This is a grand river, 
the most remote source of which, named Dainodurkuiid, is 
beyond the snowy mountains, in the territories of a chief of 
Bhotaii, or Thibet, named the Mastang Raja, and now tri- 
butary to Gorkha. After a long and winding course through 
the immense chasms between the peaks of EiiukIus, and 
through the inferior mountains, where it receives numerous 
tributary springs, it is joined at Dewghat by the Trisul- 
gangga, a river larger than itself, which comes from tlie 
higher parts of the snowy mountains, north from Kathmandu. 
From Dewghat downwards the great river is navigable in 
canoes, and, in a small territory usurped last year by Gorkha, 
at Bhelauiiji, becomes navigable for bouts of considerable 
burthen. 1 liave already described the magnificent scenery 
on its hanks, between this place and where it reaches the 
plain ; and there it seems to me to contain fully as much 
water as the Ganges after its union with the Yamuna at Alla* 
huhad ; but as its hanks are high, and as the channel in 
February contains water almost its whole width, the breadth 
of the stream in tlie rainy season is much less than that which 
the Ganges then attains. It then however acquires a for- 
midable rapidity, which renders the navigation dangerous. 
In February the water is 10 or 12 feet deep, and the current, 
although gentle, is very strong, approaching near, but not 
reaching that degree of rapidity, wliich occasions a rippling 
noise. The water is perfectly clear, and the bottom consists 
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rliiefly of large water-worn pel)l)!»‘<. All tlie upper pari nf 
the river is usually named Narayuni, after the Supreme 
Being; or Salagrami, after stones whieli tlu* Himhis wor- 
ship, and which are found in its channel, iVniii wliere it passes 
the singular fountains of dame and water nt Miikt;ninth, tu 
where it enters the plain. It is only helow this that the name 
(landaki is known for this river; nor is it e%er used aimmt; 
the mountaineers, except by such as are ac(|iiaint(*il with the 
continuity of the stream, and adapt their ct»nver'*:alion to the 
understanding of the people in the low country. 

Lower down, 1 am told, then‘ are se\eral pa^vps on the 
Cfiindaki that are dangerous for boats on account ol 'Ntjuies or 
rocks, for the natives use the same wonl to expre'^s Iwith ; 
nor could I obtain any satisfactory iiiforiimtion on the siihi«*ci, 
the people here po.ssessing no boats, nor carrying <»n a!»\ 
commerce bv its means, that of timber excepteil , and tin- 
boats employed in that trade conn* entirelv Irom Saran 

The Garidaki or Niira\ani, in passing M.nhlar hill si patat«*H 
this district from lands originally helimging to the Kammigar 
or Tanahung Raja; and wliicli should form a part of Saran 
as belonging to Hamnagar, which paid trihntr to the Com- 
pany ; but these laruls wi re usurped In (iorkha, when its 
chief seized on the independent territory of ranaluing be- 
longing to the Kanuiagar Kaja. I rom .Madiiar hill ilown- 
wards, for about ‘Jd miles the main clianiiel of the (iarubiki 
forms, 80 far as 1 know, the undixpuled houmlar> h. tween this 
district and Saran. About four miles helow Maddar hill, the 
Oandaki divides into twochaimeL, which re-unite after forming 
a sandy island 4 miles long and 1 i wide, I he- eastern chan- 
nel contains the principal stream, although the western is 
wide, and contains many water-worn pebbles ; hut in rehni- 
ary the stream that it contains i.s M-ry trifling. Sornewliat 
more than three miles below tins i’^lmd, the (iandaki forms 
another about nine miles long, and lx tween three and four 
broad. The western channel there is very narrow, and is 
called the Khayara. 

About four miles below this second island a third, and 
much more valuable one commences. This is about ^8 mden 
long, and six miles wide. The great channel of the Gandaki 
at present passes for about 21 miles along the east side of 
this island, and then dividing into two, ^eparHleh from the 
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upper part uf the tslaiu) a smaller portion, eiglit miles long 
and three wide, which belongs to this district without dispute; 
but the upper part of the island consisting of two territories, 
the Taluks of Labadha and Bhetaha is violently contested. 
A decision of the magistrate of this district has confirmed the 
claims of tlie Zemindars here; but actual possession is in 
favour of those of Saran. This part of the island on the west, 
is bounded by what is called the old Gandaki, and this until 
of late is acknowledged to have been the main channel of the 
river; but it is alleged, that wherever the main channel may 
go, is the legal boundary. 

About l(i miles from its head this old Gandaki receives the 
Jharai, which rises near Parraona, and its source is a channel 
about 30 yards wide, and sunk very deep. In I'ebruary the 
stream might be 20 feet wide, knee deep, and not rapid. It 
there receives a rivulet named the Hangri, which has a 
long course of 10 miles, but is very inconsiderable. After 
receiving the Bangri, the Jharai runs three or four miles, 
liefore it joins the old Gandaki, and, after running in its 
channel for about an ecpial distance separates again, having 
once been entirely distinct from this river. After the separa- 
tion, the Jharai runs about 12 miles through the division of 
Parraona, and then enters Saran, where it continues about 
17 miles; after which, under the name of Jhara or Jharai, it 
forms the boundary between the division of Selempoor and 
Saran for seven miles, and then re-enters the latter jurisdic- 
tion. After the two branches of the Gandaki unite at the 
bottom of the long island, its channel for six miles forms tlie 
boundary between the division of Parraona and Saran, and 
below this it bus on both sides the lands of the latter juris- 
diction. 

The Rivers in general , — From what has been said in detail, 
it will appear that the rivers of this district differ considerably 
from the great torrents as they may be called, of other dis- 
tricts. Although their channels, except those of the Ghaghra 
Rapti and Gandaki, are not to be compared in size with those 
of many rivers in Bhagulpoor and Bchar, their streams are 
in general perennial, and they are thereby considerably more 
valuable for agriculture and commerce, although the natives 
have availed themselves very little of the advantages, which 
they offer for either purpose. The difference that exists 
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between tlie riverit oC this disfrici. .iiul tlu* toiTt'iu^ of tito 
Vindhyan mountains, arises from the s|irini:s in tins di.sirirt 
being fed from alpine sources, while tlmae i>f tlie Koiith 
depend almost entirely upon the ]»erioil!e il rains. The fre- 
quent anastomoses* in the small rivers of this ilislnet seem to 
arise from its greater flatness. 'J'he direetitm »>i‘tlie eurri-nt 
in the channels forming these anastoinose> i> ver> uiu’ertan^ 
running at one time one wax. and at another turn* in the eon- 
trarv directicui, aoeotiling as m‘»re or lesv r.iin Iims huppentil 
to fall at the sources f)f t|je ri'er> which the\ connect. 

Lakks and MaRnUi In this ili>iri<*f pieces t>f water that 
never become dr\, are \et \ nntnerijus : but in general they do 
not entireix resemble eitluT the lak.-s i»r mar‘-ln‘s of iCmope. 
I'hev have h(»x\e\( r, a .stn»nu4‘i resernidance t«> the former 
than to the latter. In the rainy seasSiUi the> are of great 
extent and prettx deep; hut exen then the\ art* in manx parts 
hid hy reetls, some atpiatic trees, and nianx a(|uatic lierhs. 
As the long drx .season advances, tlieir sj/e contracts greatlx, 
and, t*xcept in a fexv parts they bectmie xery shallow, and in 
manx dry, xxhiie exerx dax they are imire and more obscuretl 
h\ tiio vegetation. Tins consists partly of rtrtls i,trumh\ 
and tilher grasses {^Pauivum, (htjza)^ rushes {AUxnta, Ihtmu- 
soHtum, Sagittaria), cypenis, scirpus, sparganium, bushes 
[Avsehyno^ttenv, lioaa), and trees [liurhigtoiiia, (\yhalan^ 
Mma). all of which project aimve the water; partlx <»f water 
hlic.s (Selumhium, Sifut}ihva. U/«//r/w///r.v), xv ho.se Icave.s float 
on the surface, partly of plants that float entirely detached 
iPistia, Snlvhnn, Azol/a,, and partly of nuiiiertms herbs that 
grow under water ( f a/isHcrhi^ Scrpivula, L harUy I utamog( 
ton, ApoMOgetoHy Zannichilio, Ac. In *«“ 

equality, of size at difi'erent seas<ins, and in the i -t t 
state between land an<l water, xvhkh tlu* sballoxxer parts o 
most of them overgrown with projecting plants offer to the 
view, these pieces of water difler Inmi the welUdehne a ei 
of Europe ; but they differ also much from bogs or mars les 
in having nothing offensive or sinking on their sites am 
bottoms, which notwithstanding the immense c|uantitx of vege- 
tables and animals that they contain, c^msi.st of a tine clay, 

• Brandling off and running into ead> oilo-r, u? ihc 
the body do. — [£i>.] 
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which immediately on being exposed to tlie air becomes firm, 
nor does it ever emit any offensive vapours. The vicinity of 
these pieces of water is therefore perfectly healthy. 

The Air and Weather. — As might be naturrilly expected, 
the climate hears a much stronger resemblance to th«-it of 
Piiraniya than to that of the western provinces near the 
Ganges. Its southern parts, however, enjoy the pre-eminent 
advantage of being very healthy, and are perhaps as much 
so as any c)f the hot climates of Asia. The winds in general 
are either from the east or west ; and, when the wind, which 
is most prevalent, changes, it does not draw round gradually 
by the north or south, but comes at once from the direction 
contrary to that wdiich is prevalent, a short calm only inter- 
vening. The west winds are the most prevalent from the 
middle of February to the middle of June. The east winds 
then become the most prevalent until the middle of October. 
During the remainder of the year the east and west winds 
are nearly balanced, and they are not so strong as during the 
months when the winds blow more regularly from one quarter. 
In most parts north or .south winds are only known occa- 
sionally w'ith falls of rain. The latter, when they happen 
from the middle of August to the middle of SeptemlM-r, do 
much injury to the crops. In the immediate vicinity of where 
the larger Gandaki issues from the hills, its channel there, 
and that of the Trisulganga running north and south, a 
north wind is by far the most prevalent, especially in the 
morning. Even the trifling channel of the Tinay is able to 
occasion an alteration in the course of the wind, and I am 
assured that at Butaul there is every morning a north wind. 
The lower part of the Gandaki turns so much to the east 
that it produces no alteration on the winds of the parts 
adjacent to its banks. In spring as usual in the north of 
India there arc strong squalls, which most commonly come 
from the north-west; but some of them this season came 
from the east. 

The periodical rains usually continue from the middle of 
June to the middle of October, and are less liable to fail 
than in Behar and the western provinces, so that the crops 
of rice are much more certain, and the certainty, it must be 
observed, increases more and more, the nearer to the hills 
the place is situated. Rain from the middle of October to 
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the middle of November is considered ns desirable ; but 
seldom happens. Rains in the cold season are much more 
frequent than in the southern and western ]mrts of Rclinr, 
and usually follow east winds. They in jreneral do pood ti» 
the winter crops ; but produce very little sprinp. 'Fliis year 
in February the fill'^ were very copious, a»id the climate was 
exceedinply mild, the thermometer never, sf) far ns ] snw, 
sinking below o.'® at night, and rising to 7(5' in the da\, 
yet on the hare j>a‘*tures scarcely the least vegetation ctuihl 
be observed, and the leaves were falling from many trees; 
tow'ards the end of Mareh, however, some verdure was ob- 
servable in the south ; and in the north it i^ said to he verv 
considerable throughout the heats of spring, the viririity of 
the hills afr<»rding more moUture than prevails in tin* south, 
where the verdure of March in a great nu‘asure di'iuppears, 
as the parching winds ari^^e in April. 'I'lte scpialls of spring 
are seldom accompanied h\ rain or hail, nor does the latKn* 
fall with the shnw'ers of winter, so that it is an unrommini 
])henoinenon. Fogs are not more common than in Rehnr, 
and occur chiefly in winter. In the southern parts dews 
seldom occur after March, anil are never copious ; hut near 
the hills they arc abundant, and continue through spring. 

The heats are nowhere so intense as on the hanks of the 
(vanges, and they are more and more moderate the nearer 
\ou approach to the hills. Kven at (iorukliyuHir the east 
winds of spring arc not hot and parching, and noar the hills 
even with a west wind the nights are cool. I he peiqde every 
where allege, that their crops are occasionally injured l)y 
frost ; but I observed nothing approaching to that tempe- 
rature. In winter, however, when the west winds blow for 
some davs strong, the air becomes sharp, and water, exposed 
after boiVmg, is readily converted into ice ; hut such weather 
is not more common than in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

C.orukhpoor, although near a large marsh, and although 
surrounded by woods, is one of the most healthy stations 
which we possess, and the sepoys on duty have now here lieen 
more exempt from sickness. This d»*gree of salubrity is hu{>. 
posed to extend in a line parallel to the hills and Ghaghra, 
and the nearer the place approaches to the latter it is the 
more healthy, while the nearer to the hills any place is, it is 
the more liable to fevers. This is directly the reverse of 
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what is a|;recable to the feelings of an European at least ; to 
whom the climate at all seasons appears the more mild and 
temperate, the nearer he approaches the mountains. J'he 
circumstance also is very different from what occurs in Beliar, 
where the immediate vicinity of the great river is much less 
healthy than the interior of the country. Neither can the 
healthiness of the southern parts of this district be ac- 
counted for by its being better cleared, as woods exist there 
fully as much as in the north. Indeed I suspect, that we are 
yet far from having discovered the circumstances upon which 
the relative salubrity of different countries depend. It would 
seem, however, to be pretty generally the case in warm cli- 
mates, that low lands near mountains occasion very numerous 
fevers, for it is not the mountains themselves that are ade- 
<|uate to produce this disease. Many of the hills in India 
are indeed worse than the plains near them. All the hill- 
forts in tlie south of India are 1 believe of this nature ; and 
Rautas is said to have bc*en terrible to every one not born on 
the pljicc ; but Ajayagar and Kalingjar in tlie same range of 
inountains, and without any apparent cause of difference, 
have by our troops been found uncommonly healthy. The 
inountains also to the north of this district are extremely 
salubrious, and a few hours ascent removes one entirely from 
the danger of the bad air, which prevails at their foot, and is 
called the Aul. 

It must however be farther observed, that the same place 
at diflerent periods is subject to considerable variation in the 
degr(‘o of salubrity which it enjoys ; and that, without any 
very evident reason, a place for a series of years changes 
from healthy to sickly, or from sickly to healthy.* Thus 
within the in<*morv of man Calcutta and tlie country south 
from it wen* nuicli more uidiealtliy than the vicinity of Moor- 
shedahad ; but for a good many years the case lias been en- 
tirely reversed. With regard to tlie relative salubrity of 
dilfereiit parts in this ilistrict, it must be further remarked, 
that, c(vta is paribus^ the western parts seem to be healthier 
than the eastern ; and I believe the same remark may be ex- 
t(Mided all the way from the Sarayu to the Brahmaputra. 

* Tili^ tiHs iiccii partinilurlv ri’markrn in tlic West Imlia hlmiiU. — 

[l^nl 
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Hr'ioKiiM AMI 1 1 • ''or, I, M'li i( \ I si»-iniv ,,j mi i»i*'riini m 
(.tiKl [\ It t ool 

This district l'i»nns ;i ccmsidrrahlc part (*t ilir iriilt.nv, 
whicli in ancient lepeiul is called Maha Kn-.ala. In iln- |>cs. 
mala of the Sakli San<;irani 'I'antra this is •! |m r\u*iid 
east from (lokarnes, a temple near Pdihliit : h.im ili,. 

Ciandaki, north from tlie (ian^es, and south IVom thr hills 
of Mahasurya. According; to the Ihiii'isalal.i composi il l>v 
rdayanacliarya, one of tin* ^^reat doctors mi*st sucie^vful in 
establishing th<‘ authority of the modern llrahmaiis, Kos da 
extends north from tlie \ imlh\aii hills, or those* south from 
the Chinoes, south from ilimadri or Kmodiis and tin* Aira- 
wati or Rapti. lie doe^s not mention the* east or wt*st 
hoiindarics, and ns the Airawati runs nearl\ south from I lima* 
dri, the ^oo"r;»phical ideas of this t;re it luminary leave been 
rather confused, lie was probably however ri^ht in ex- 
tending:; the limits of Keisala across the (ian^es to the V iml- 
hyan mountains, as, in travellinf^ through that country, I 
could hear of no ancient division of territory, that intervenes 
between Kiknt, extendinj; to the east side of the Kartnannsa 
ami Malawa, which extends east to the Vamiinn in the lower 
part of that river’s course. 

This very extensive and fertile region has always been 
considered as the proper patrimorn of the family of the sun, 
as it is called, which for a very long period governed large 
portions of India, and at times ])roduced its paramount lords. 
The history of the Hindus has been thrown into such con- 
fusion by an attempt to reconcile the actual succession of 
their princes with a modern system of astronomy, as most 
ably explained by Mr. Bentley in tlie eighth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, that the utmost difliculty attends ail at- 
tempts to reconcile with any thing like reason such ancient 
accounts as have been preserved in the monstrous and mo- 
dern legends called the Purans. he difliculties attending 
this subject may be fully appreciated by examining the dif- 
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fprent attomptR of Sir W'illinm «Jonet in the second volun 
of Major Wilford in the fifth volume, and of Mr. Bentley 
the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, although 
the latter the real source of the difficulties seems to ha 
been fully discovered. Still, however, many great difficulti 
exist, which these authors have not fully explained, and 
which the two first do not seem to have been fully awai 
Sir William Jones seems, without examination, to ha 
adopted the account given of the Indian dynasties by Ra 
hakanta, in his Puranurtha-prakasa, as tlie doctrine general 
received hy the Hindus on the subject, and alleges (Asia! 
Researches, vol. ii, page 26), that it begins with an absurdi 
so monstrous as to overthrow the whole system, he then e 
deavours to turn the whole of the early pedigree into t 
allegory, denying altogether the existence of many prince 
because their names signify light, sky, sun, moon, and i 
forth ; although he might have considered, that such nam* 
are sometimes used for men among ourselves, and among tl 
present Hindus are very common. The grand objection 
the system of Radhakanta is, however, his having adopted j 
a maxim, that there was always a supreme king of each < 
the families of the sun and moon, so that India, according i 
him, was governed like Lacedaemon, by two chiefs of two f 
rnilies possessing equal power ; and tliat each dynasty coi 
tained exactly the same number of generations in the r 
spective periods, into which the history is divided. This 
a fable like many others, usually called opinions universal! 
received among the Hindus, which Mr, Bentley (Asiat 
Researches, vol. 8, page 214) so justly exposes. But tl 
receiving it, as an universally acknowledged opinion, led S 
William Jones, from the imperfect lists composed by Radlu 
kanta, to doubt whether any such personages as the India 
princes of the families of the sun and moon existed (A^iat: 
Researches, vol. 2, page IJl). Had Sir \\ illam consulte 
the various genealogies contained in the different Purans, h 
would have found, that this opinion, by which he was sta^ 
gered, rested entirely on the imagination of Radhakanta, c 
of some person from whom he borrowed it, and could not b 
supported by the remains of history in the Purans. So fa 
as 1 can learn from Pandits, that I have employed to extrat 
the Hindu genealogies from their books, there was only on 
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paramount king admitted at a time, and in general tite luc- 
cession to this power was totally irreguirtr, not only l»etaeen 
the two great families, hut among the branches of the same 
faiiiilyi and, as 1 have mentioned in the aeeoiint of Shahulmd, 
was as irregular as the succession in Irtland duiing (he 
government of the families descended of Ifeher «tnd Heremon. 

It would even appear, that the suecession to the suprenmey 
was not strictly coniined to tlie two faniihes the sun ami 
moon, as Paiulu and his successors wen* in fact descended 
of V’ayasa ; and al'O tliat many intervals tu t uireil, in which 
no one king possessed p:iraim»unt authority. 

The table given h\ .Major Wilford i.s highly wihiahle ; 
although, when he .sa\s. that it extracted iVum the \ ishmi 
Puran, the Hhagawnt, and other Piiraiias, wiihoiil the least 
alteration whatever, we arc only to undei>liind, that Major 
Wilford made no altcrati<iii on the table, atU r it was extracted 
bv bis assistants Iroin the Hindu record .k ; for the gencah)gies 
contained in the dillerent ho*'k^, to which he ulhides, dilli-r 
so much from each other, that no one table could be con- 
structed from them without making niiiMermis alteratioiih. 
This interesting table is however exceetiingly valuable m 
showing bow nearly these gt nealogies, by ukmg the human 
age at a just valuation may be reconciled with the real eras 
pointed out by Mr. Pemley, tm aslrononucal data. Ji must 
however be evident, tliat both system> are liable to some doubt. 
In the first place there is a very great diflicdiy in e^tablisl.ing 
anv calculation upon the numb r «.f generaimns conlaim d m 
the Hindu genealogie.s, owing to the very gnat carch.>M.ess. 
with which thev have been coi.vtructed. Ih-Mdcs numerous 
transpositions it would seem, that in many pa.l> what in one 
Genealogy is detailed as a .succesM.oi ot M vcral genei alioi.H, 
is given in another genealogy as a h-i «d brot 1 . 1>, si> t »a »> 
the former process the length of a <ly nasty is rnonsliously 
enlarged. Again in isome genealogies a whoh* dynasty is 
represented by a single name, which occasions the most 
absurd anacbn ni.sms to be coinmoidy ren ivt as tan r i 
by such as have studied only a part ol t icsc j ^ \ 
These anachronisms are so distressing, toil ^!ndintf 

persons have considered as quite vain the atlernp o ^ 
any thing like a regular chronology on the imlu t,en 
1 hope however, that this jutlgmitnl is too liars , an 
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careful perusal of all tlie remains may lead to somethin/ir a 
satisfactory as chronologies of equal antiquity usually admit 
So far as 1 can at present judge, for I have not yet procurec 
any thing like a full copy of the genealogies, the eras, even m 
curtailed by Major Wilford and Mr. Bentley, would requir< 
to be considerably reduced. 1 consider it necessary to reduce 
the former from the numerous interpolations of brothers anc 
collaterals in place of sons. The argument of Mr. Bentle} 
goes ofdy to show the manner, in which some former systems 
of chrcuiology, detailed in the (iraha Mungjari, have beer 
deformed by the present system of ^'araha Mihira; but these 
ancient systems were also mere astronomical fictions, and, 
although their app1icntir>n to history was not attended with 
such monstrous difliciiltit's, as the [>resent system, there is 
nothing in its nature to sIjow, that it is in any degree con- 
nected witli what actually happened. One great dillicidty 
occurs relative to the deluge, which Mr. Bentley and Major 
VMIford agn*c in placing immediately before the government 
of the family of the Sun in Kosala commenced, so that they 
consider the government of Swayamhhiiwaand his successors, 
kings of Vithora (Betoor Bcnnell) near Kaiqmor, as in the 
antediluvian age, while Swayambhuwa they call Adam, and 
Vaiwaswata father of the first king of Kosala, they eall Noali. 
One of the legends, on which this opinion rests has been 
given by Sir William Jones (Asiatic Uesearclies, vol. page 
117); hut this, explained by the Pundits, whom 1 have 
consulted, is not reconcilable with the r»pinion above men- 
tioned ; and tlie.se Brahmans insi^it, that no general deluge 
(Pralaya) has taken place since the time of Sw'ayainhhuwa. 
The mistake consists in supposing, that Satyahrata (Satjavrata) 
and Vaiwaswata arc the same person, and that whatever is 
related of one, may be attributed to the era of the other. 
But the Brahmans say, that these two personages, although 
the same soul in different transmigrations, lived at very remote 
periods, Satyavrata having been saved in an ark by God, 
when the deluge happened, while in his subsequent birth as 
Vaiwaswata, after an interval of many ages, he became a law- 
giver (Manu or Mainu), and founded the city of Ayodhya. 
It must be farther observed, that although the legend con- 
cerning the escape of Satyahrata or Satyarupa has a strong 
resemblance to the hUtory of Noah, he is far from being 
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considered by the llimhis as l)cin«» like Noah ihesccoiul father 
of the human race; but he is said to have died wiliuuit 
children, and was born a^^ain in the family of ilie Sun; ^hile 
Lwayainbhuwa muh created to |»eople the worM after the 
deluge ; and from him uere descended the hrst km-> of India, 
wlio governed at \ ithora, and \\ho were perhaps natives, 
although it is possible, that they ma\ have been Assyrians. 
In place therefore of alliming the family of th<* Sun to lia\e 
governed from the liiui* of the tiehige, and that the 'IVela >ug 
or silver age extendetl to that event, ^^v must, 1 imagine, allow 
the golden a^je or S.ilya yuii, and the government td' the de- 
scendants of Swayamhhuwa to he siihseipieiit to that period, 
and of eourst' nui>r hi mg tlie time, when the kuiL^dum of 
Kosala was hiunded, inuv li latte r than Major \\ iliord and 
Mr. Henlley tlo. C tiuld VM-depnid lui tlu' ataairacv of the 
numbers, as SirW illiaiii Jones i>bserves, there is a i‘ircnm>tance 
mentioned by Ahul l a/il, that could throw much light on this 
subject. It would appear that, the lirahmans, whom that 
pcrsi>n consulted, had not always applied to the history tif 
(heir princes the H.stronomical fictions of Varaha Mihira, and 
the> placed the birth of Hiulha, I jire.snine the grandson of 
Atri, and son in law of N'aiwaswata first king of A\(Klh)a, 
in the year before the liirlh of C’hrlsl ^\siatir Kesearches 
'<»!. -i. p. This <Tilirely c»»int itles with tiie opinion 1 have 

above stated, and place.s the commeiu'emeiit ot the historicul 
^-ilvcT age, coinmoncing with lUidha, in the IJtibih \ear before 
( lirist, in place of the tixJOllli a.s givi'ii by Mr. Ihnithv from the 
a^trorioinieal systems of the (iraha Mungjari. Sui h a ri*duc- 
lion on the era tif the silver age. and foundation of the king- 
dom of Kosala 1 uni far from thinking ab^filulely necessary; 
hut on the whole I am inclined tu believe, that it a[)proarhes 
nt arer the truth tlian the systems <d M.tjor W illord t»r Mr. 
iH iilley, although 1 iiiusl confess, as 1 have mentioned, that 
(he coincidence of llu? two s\ "terns, foundc'd tni principles 
totidly dificreiit, aflords a strong prc>umplion in favour of the 
result. 

In Hindu legend the appearance* of certain per.son.s named 
nrahinadikiis created by God, and commonly called the pro- 
genitors of every living tiling, forma a reinarkahb* era, hut 
the accounts conceriiiiig these personages are l'*tnlly dissonant, 
as may be seen in the account of Major ilford (A.siatic 
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lleioarclics, vol. 5, page One autliority makes tli 

three sons of Swayambhuwa to have been the Brahinadikas 
placing them thus at the commencement of the golden, am 
not at the beginning of the silver age ; and 1 have alread; 
stated my opinion, that these were the aboriginal inhabitant, 
or earliest conquerors of India, but other authorities givi 
another class totally difierent, and always containing Marichi 
Atri, Anggirasa, PulasUa, Puluha, Kritu, and Vasishtha 
while others add Daksha, Bhrigu, and Narada. The de^ 
scendants of these personages governed India both in 
spirituals and temporals from the cmiimencement of the sihei 
age until about the time when the Greeks made their ap- 
pearance, and numerous chiefs still claim to be of their families. 
Tliey are all called Bruhmuns. either as being created h\ the 
(jod of that name, or perhaps more probably as being 
persons more intelligent than those wlu) preceded them ; for 
far from being all of the sacred t»rder, the greater part of 
their deseendaiits were princes, statesmen and soldiers, and 
one in particular is stated to have been a merchant (^^'lisyH.) 

We have seen that Swayamhhuwa, the founder of the king- 
dom of \'ithorH, by the w hole of what is called the goldc^n 
age (Satya yug», preceded Vaiwuswata, the founder of the 
kingdom of Kosala, and the latter was the great grandson of 
Marichi, w hile Bndha, w'ho founded the adjacent kingdom of 
Kuru, and reigned at Pratisthan, opposite to Prayng, about 
the same time with Vaiwaswata, whose daughter he married, 
was the grandson of Atri. I look uptm these Brahmadikas, 
therefore, as the leaders of a colony, whicli at the end of the 
golden age, .settled in India, ami assumed the name of Brah- 
mans, as being farther advanced in the arts than the descend- 
ants of •Swa^unibhuwa, its more early princes. J look upon 
it also as probable, that these personages came from western 
Asia, introducing with them the Sang>kiita language, g(‘iu*- 
rally admitted to he radically the same with the Persian dia- 
lect, while the languages spoken among all the rude tribes 
that inhabit the fastnesses of India, and which are probably 
remains of its ancient tongue, have no sort of analogy to the 
languages of the west. In the history of Kasmira, preserved 
by Abul Fazil, Kasyap, who was t)ie son of Marichi, is said 
to have introduced the Brahmans (that is, a colony of civilized 
luen) into that country, and the traditions of Behar state, that 
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he llirre foumUMl a city, of which I w:\% kIhiwii ^omt* i»f tlir re- 
mains. These no ilouht were of iiuk h later date than the 
time of Kasyap, although he may h ive been the foundiT of 
the city to which they once belonj^ed. One of the sons of 
Kasyap, named Viwaswa, is supposed to be now the deity 
presiding over tlie sun, owiii^ probably to his ha\int; intro- 
duced from Persia the worship of tliat luiniimry. and. from 
flattery, his descendants were usmlly c.illed the family of the 
sun (Suryabangsa). His s(ni \ aiwaswata, who, in a former 
transmigration, had been Sutyabrata perhaps Noah , foumled 
the kingdom of Kosala. long one of the most powerful in India, 
and built the city of Kosalapoori, or Ayodhya. 

Ifl am right in supposing that Hudha was horn about Idflb 
years before fUirist, he being the son-in-law of X’aiwaswata, it 
is probable that this prince may have been born aliout the 
\ear and we may allow liim to have been 1.1 \ears old 

when he founded Ayoclh\a, and the kingdom of Kosala. in 
the genealogies may be found several different lists of Ids sue- 
ce.s&ors, who are cumnionly supposed by Pandits to liave suc- 
ceeded each other from father to .son, by right of primogeni- 
ture, nor did one prince fail to leave his kingdom to ids eldest 
Son for many generations 'Asiatic ResiaiThes, vol. p. 110). 
This, hcjwever, seems to be a mere supposition taken for 
granted, because in K<jme of the genealogies tin* iiainch follow 
each other witliout any remark, for the direct line failed in 
Ainbarisha, and went to the de‘*cendaiils of his brother; and 
Bharata usurped the goveriiment for I t* years from liin eliler 
orother llama. The genealugie.s differ .so much in the names, 
number of persons, and order of suece.'-siori, that without a 
very careful examination of all tliat is to he found concerning 
each person, little reliance can be placed on the jiarticulars, 
although it is evident, that these genealogies ha\c been taken 
from some common source ; and 1 have no doubt, that a care- 
ful examination would enable the intelligent anticpiary to re- 
move many difficulties and contradictions, that now appear. 

Far from the princes of Ayodhya having enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted succession of supreme power for numerous ages, and 
from father to son, very few of them would appear to have 
been Chhatradharis, or lords paramount of India : and there 
is even reason to suspect, that the family at different periods 
was subject to great disasters, and repeatedly lost the dumi- 
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nion of even Kosala. The Iramcd of Ayodhya informed the 
Pandit of the Mission, that their city had been three times 
destroyed, and that on these occasions all the people were 
carried to heaven with their Rajas llarischandra, Ambarisha, 
and Kama. The successors of these princes again collected 
people to occupy the city. Tlte Pandits, whom I have em- 
ployed, have not been able to trace the passages in which the 
two first catastrophes arc mentioned ; hut the third is known 
to every one. Several traditions, however, that 1 have heard, 
confirm the opirtiun of llarischandra having been expelled 
from Ayodliya, as he is said to have removed the seat of gt»- 
vernment to Rllora, while his son Rohitaswa lived at Hautii>, 
and his grandson founded Champa, at Rhagnlpoor, in Bengal. 
That Ambarisha also met w ith some misfortune, is probable . 
as in the Sri Bliagwat, he is not succeeded In his son, and tiie 
line is carried on by Siiulhudwipa, his brother, while in the 
Bangsalata, his immediate successor is Riiaparna, who, ac- 
cording to the Sri Bhagwat, was the grandson of Sindhud- 
wipa, and until the time of Riiaparna, it is probable that the 
family did not recover from its misfortunes. The severe treat- 
ment of his wife Sita, is said to have induced that princess to 
excite her sous to rebel against their father Kama, and this, 
more probably than his piety, sent him and his adherents to 
heaven. Ayodhya, however, was rebuilt by the son Kusha, 
who lefl a numerous offspring, that held the city until the 
reign of Vrihadbala. From Vaiwaswata to Rama, inclusive, 
tlie Sri Bhugw'at reckons 53 princes, the Maliabharat reckons 
(i9, and the Bangsalata 78; but the Rama) ana of Valmika 
reckons only 3fi. This being it is supposed by far the most 
ancient account, is probably the most correct, and we may 
suppose it to be free from the interpolations of collateral suc- 
cessions and dynasties introduced by later writers, and to be 
the actual succession of the kings of Ayodhya; unfortunately 
Vahniki gives no list of Rama*s successors, and the Purans, 
ns usual, are filled with numerous discordances. Vrihadbala, 
killed by Abliimanya in the great war at the commencement 
of the iron age, was one of the most remarkable successors of 
Rama. According to the Sri Bhagwat, he was the 27th in 
descent from Rama. In the Maliabharat he is the 33d, and 
in the Bangsalata he is the 25th. As, owing to similar causes, 
these numbers are probably as much increased as the prede- 
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oessor** c»f Kama, the imniht'r (»t‘ I'nniu i ikni^: tin* ilr of’ 
the Sri ^lla;‘^\at, reihieeil h\ ih.ii <»!' \ ahmki, as a ;^uu)e, 
from Kama to \ riliadhala in.i\ Ii.im* bet n 1“. or from the 
oomniencenient of the ^iher to the r»»ninuiu’e:nrnt oftlu- non 
affe, ])rinee>, whieh, iflhex vnr aUo lm'II'I ation^ «■! .''•loa 
eentnrv, woiihl s:i\e a iluralitni of 17b»i u liwjo no 

inUHJssihilit} iti admitiirii; ^ueh a diiv in<»n . hot I tinnk. :e 1 
have said, that in all jnohalnhiN it inn^t h» tadiiri d. M.n. r 
WiHord (tal)h* in oth \c»l. of Asiatic iiesi • iri lio'- h.i^ f aiiul ni 
the Purans, olf princes from tin* tinte of Kama to that c*f 
C handraiiiipta, contomporar\ ii<*arl\ \'ith Mryamlrr. Ki*- 
(liiein^ these In the sc.ih* <»f K.itnas proilecc^'Hor'^. \\c shall 
hii\eoI in’iiice*^* vhe h a<hl<‘<l tt» Kama anil hi*^ pr^‘^l^‘l•ess()r^, 
will oive ill all flT piincc-. if these e-mimm ed their ook rn- 
nieiit years In fore ( hri*!. and « inle«l it ^eai-^ In 

this event, there v ill he on an aveiML'e ah-nii l.V. \eai ^ tor 
each prince, vliieh ean onl\ he iinder-too.l of reien^, ami not 
of ^^rtMierations. On llu se grounds, N'aiua^wata I). mi^ 
in ?he \ear before Thrift, Idbt), Kama will be placed in TTo, 
and Vriliadbala, or the commencement of tbe historical iron 
aoe, inthe)<Mrr>l~h Kill, if the anti<piar\ piefei. with Major 
Wilford to’eonsider these b7 as oem ratHMo, wc‘ imi^t tiouhle 
the leiioth of each period; that i^, we mn-l >a\ , that ANodhsa 
was founded vears before (Mirist, that Kama llourished 

I,7ri0 years before tlial e^ent, ami that \ rdi olh.da wa.- killei 


in tilt? iw- • 

It must bo obscrvctl. that in tin- Pitraio. Illllo ampliln atifm 

sooms to have bo< n inailo in tin- faiiiib •>! the n.m.n, as lr..m 
Hiiilha, one generation after Vaiwaswala, to krislina, contcin- 
porarv Mill. Vrihadbala, the Sri |{i.ai;«at r.rkons .V'i (.ersons, 
a dittironce of only two persons from .hat ubirl. .s ..v.-n by 

tbecorreetiontbatisreMuiredinthe lis. o the lam.lv of the 

sun, by eomparing \ ahniki with the Sr. Hhagwai; and tins 
coincidence, I consider as in a great measure provn.g, that he 

nature of the correction whieh 1 have adopted 

material error, so far as relates totl.e nut.dmro ’ 

but it decides nothing as to the point o w tet icr wi 

consider these as reigns or as oeneraiion'i. 

The people of Ayodhya imagine, that a c 
Vrihadbala, their city w«is deserted, and < , 

lime of Vikrama of Ljjain, who came in fccaic i o 
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city, orocted a fort callinl Ramgar, cut clown the forests by 
which the ruins were covered, and erected 360 temples on tlie 
places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of Rama, of his 
wifcSita, of his brother Lakslinian, and of his general Malm- 
vira. Tlie only foundation probably for such a tradition is, 
that Vikraina may have ercTtc'd some temples, and that in the 
Mahabharat the ^eneah»"y of the family is continued no lower 
than the time of Vrihadbala, as beinij fon‘i^oi to the subject 
of the book ; but in the Sri Bhagwat Wihadbala is succeeded 
by firinces, and in the Bangsalata by These, taken 
according to the scales of HatnaVs predecessors in Valmiki and 
the Sri Bhagwaf, would give 18 princes, and this will givens 
271), or 5o8 years, acct>rding as we call these successions reigns 
or generations, bringing the existence of tlie family d'»wn to 
the lime nearly of Alexander ; but none of tlie latter princes 
rose to considerable jmwer, and they were vassals of the 
kings of Magadha. 'rheir existence, however, throws a great 
doubt on th(‘ whole story concerning Vikrama. 

This Vikrama is usually supposed to have l>(‘en the person- 
age from whom thcc^ra called Samhat is derived, and, accord- 
ing to the reckoning used in Kosaln, this era commences 57 
years before the birth of Christ, so that the city had been then 
deserted about 280 years. How the places remarkable for 
the actions of the (iod could be traced after such a long in- 
terval, and amidst the forest, seems rather doubtful; and the 
doubt will be increased, if we suppose that the latter Vikrama, 
the son-in-law of the Emperor Bhoj, was the person who con- 
structed the temples at Ayodhya, This I am inclined to 
think was probably the case, for altbougli Rama was probably 
worshipped before the time of the elder Vikrama, yet his wor- 
ship, as that peculiarly distinguishing a sect of bigots, seems 
to have been first established by Ramanuja about the time of 
the latter Vikrama, w’ho may from thence be supposed pecu- 
liarly eager to discover the traces of the deity of his own sect, 
l-nfortunately, if these temples ever existed, not the smallest 
trace of them remains to enable us to judge of the period when 
they were built ; and the destruction is very generally attri- 
buted by the Hindus to the furious zeal of Aurungzehe, to 
whom also is imputed the overthrow of the temples in Bena- 
res and Mathura. What may have been the case in the tw<» 
latter, 1 shall not mnv take upon myself to say, hut with respect 
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to Ayodhya the traditiun aecms »ory il! toundcd. Tltr bigot 
by whom the lem|)les were destroyed, is said to haxe erected 
mosques on the situations of the most remarkable temples; but 
the mosque at Ayodhya, \ihicli is by far the most entire, and 
which has every appearance of beinj; the im^st imulern, is as- 
certained by an inscription on its Maillol' u bu b a ct.p\ is 
given) to have been built by Babur. fi\e iieratuM.s before 
Auruiigzebe. Tliis renders tlie whole sit»r\ ,,f \ ikraina ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, especially as w bat arc •^.lid to be ibc rmnn 
of his fort, do not in any essential deLMee difli i fiorn lbn.se 
said to have belonged to the ancient city, that \>, enn^ivt en- 
tirely of irregular heaps of broken bricks, noenti wiib sod, 
and remarkably pro(lu( ti\e of tid)acco; and, fnmi its name. 
Ramgar, I am inclined to suppose that it was a part <»f the 
buibling actually erected b\ Rama. 

Although 1 did not fad to ijie place, and whatever the 
Jfiiidus reckon retnarkai)le. I dul not t'boose to takc^iinv mea- 
siireinents, so us to drasv with aii\ accuracy a plan of tin* space 
wliich the ruiii.s occupy , a'* ibe doino so initilii have given c»f- 
fence to the government of ibe Nawab \ a/»r, in wlu^se terri- 
tory, separated from llii.-5 di^tricl only by tbe rnt r iSarayu, 
they are situated. 

I may in a general maniuu* (diserve, ibat tlu bea|>s (d‘ bricks, 
jdtbougb much seems to ba\c bc« ii carrietl away f)y tbe river, 
extend a great way, that is, mnr< than a mile in ieiigtb, and 
more than half a mile in w idtli : and th.it abbougii \.ist quan- 
tities of materials have bei ii removed to build the .Miibamine- 
dan Ayodhya or J'yzabail, yel the ruins m many parts reUin 
a very considerable elevation ; nor is there any reason to doubt, 
that the structure to which they belonged, has been very 
great; when we coii.<ider, that it has been ruined b»r above 
iiOOO years. None of the Hindu buildings at presi'iit exi.sting 
are in the least remarkable either fiir size or architecture, and 
they are all not only evidently, hut a\owedly, quite modern, 
that is, they have been all erected since the reign of Auruiig- 
stebe, or most of them even within the memory of man. Al- 
though they are built on what 1 ha>e no doul>t are the ruins 
of the palace that was occupied by the prince.s of the family of 
the sun, their being built on thespots,wliere the events which 
they are intended to celebrate, actually happened, would have 
been extremely doubtful, even had the elder \ ikrama built 
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temples on the various places which had been destroyed hy 
Aurun^(zehe, so that that the spots selected hy \ ikraiiia mi^ht 
be known hy tradition; but the whole of tliat story bcin^ lia- 
ble to strong suspicion, we may consider tlie present appro- 
priation of names to different places as no better founded than 
the miracles, which several of them 
are said to commemorate. 

It is said that in digging for bricks 
many images have been tliscoverctl, 
but the few which I was aide to trace 
were too much broken to ascertain 
what tliey were meant to represent. 



except one at the convent ( Akhara) 
of Ciiuptar, where Lakshman is sup- 
posed to ha\e disappeared. This 
represents a man and woman carved 
on one stone. The latter carries 
somewhat on iter head, and neither 
has any resemblance to what 1 ha\c 
before seen. The only thing except 
the.se two figures and tlie bricks, that 
could with probability be traced to 
the ancient eity, are some pillars in 
the moscpie built by Babur. Tlic.se 
are of black stone, and of an order 
which I have seen nowhere else, and 
which will he understood from the 
accompanying draw ing. That tlu'v 
have been taken froinu Hindu hiiild- 
iiig, is evident, from the traces of ima- 
ges being observable on some of their 
bases; although the images have 
been cut of!' to satisfy the conscience 
of the bigot. It is possible that these 
pillars have belonged to a temple 
built by Vikrama ; but I think the 
existence of such temples doubtful ; 
and, if they did not exist, it is proba- 
ble that the pillars were taken fiom 
the ruins of the palace. They are 
only (i feet high. There is u Siva- 
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lingga called Nageswar, which is called on by all the piluriins 
to witness their faith, wdieii they ha\e performed the usual 
ceremonies ; and this is supposed to he the oldest iimiije of 
the place. As Lakshman tlie brother of Kama is supposed 
to have foutuh'd one of the orders of Yoois. there is a prol)a- 
bility that the ^^reat (Jod was a principal ohji et (»f wor>hip at 
the court of hi> hroilier, and ihi*' iinniie may uetnaliv Imve 
then existed, as from its form, if kept from the weather, it 
may have lasted from the first orii^in of iljin^s; Imt it leads to 
no conclusions, and may be of very modern date. (\mld we 
believe wliat is said of the ehi<‘f (diject'* of" worship now at the 
place, they w’ould he of siniiiiLir enriomtx. I hey are imai^ft.,, 
said to repre.seiil Kama, Lakshman. and Sita, made by llie 
first personage, and thrown by him into the Saras n, when he 
was about to proceed on an expedition to the Imlu^. In mo- 
dern times they were divuLinl to a fortunate merchant hy tlie 
ordinary course of dreaming. lie drt w tlu'in from the river, 
aiul built a temple for tliem, which wa.s d«‘stroseil h\ ;\u- 
ningzebe, but the iniage.s wen* allowed to e.scap**, and Ahalya, 
the widow of Ilolkar, lately built for them u small temple, 
wliicb is only opened at peculiar limes, and only to the faitli- 
fuh Setting aside the dream, the e'^eape of the images from 
Aurungzebe, a.s they are matle «d’gol(l, render.s tliii story very 
problematical. They are alioiit a ^pan high, and w ere so co- 
u red with flow ers, and .slmwii in so <l,irk a place, that my peo- 
]de who W'cnt to worship could form no opinion cither as to 
their shape or materials. 

I procured a good many old coppi'r coins, and many were 
f=aid to be of the Hindu king^.; but on examination, except 
two, all appear to contain Arabic inscriptions, but in very old 
characters, and 1 bad seen similar ones at Agra. One said to 
liave been found in the Sarayu retains a defaced figure in the 
human form; and another the figure of a lion. I’hesearc pro- 
bably Hindu coin.s, hut they contain no legend, nor any thing 
to indicate that they belonged t(» princes f»l‘lhe fuiiiilyof the sun. 

Tlie person who finally expelled the family of tlie sun from 
Ayodhya, is not stated by tradition, nor, far as I can learn, 
in legend, but the learned of this district have heard of the 
dominion of the Cheros, although this impure tribe has here 
left no monuments of its power, the place being far removed 
from the scat of government. 



Although Kosala is usually said to have been the peculiar 
patrimony of the family of the sun, yet it would not seem to 
have entirely belonged to the kings of Ayodhya, nor even to 
collateral branches of that family ; for it would appear that 
Benares, even during the height of their power, belonged to 
a Kasi Raja, from whom the town probably derived its origin, 
although its worshippers pretend that it has existed from all 
eternity, and through all the changes which the world has 
undergone. This Kasi Raja, according to the Sri Bhagwat, 
was the sixth in descent from Budha, ancestor of the family 
of the moon, whom 1 have supposed to have been bom 
1^106 years before the birth of Christ. In the same work is 
contained a dynasty of many princes, the descendants of 
Kasi, and all considered as Rajas of that place; but the 
number of princes is totally inadequate to reach to the time 
of Krishna, by whom a Kasi Raja was killed; for from Budha 
the common ancestor, to Krishna inclusive, according to the Sri 
Bhagwat, are 55 persons; while from Budha to the last Kasi 
Raja, named Bhargabhumi are only and in tlie Bangsalata 
there arc only ^1. In Mahabharat however, the genealogy 
is given at greater length, and is extended to 31 generations. 
I think, that here generations must be allowed, because Gan> 
dini, daughter of Vibhii, one of these Kasi Rajas, and ^th 
in descent from Budha, was married to Saphalka brother of 
Biduratha ; the ancestor of Krishna in the ninth degree ; but 
Saphalka being the 48th in succession from Budha, and his 
wife the 27th generation, coincide remarkably well. At the 
same rate 81 generations would place Vatsabhumi the last 
Raja in the list of the Mahabharat, 854 years after Budha, 
and in the time of Krishna. 

I'he name of the Kasi Raja killed hy Krishna is no where 
mentioned, but it may very likely have been Vatsabhumi. ilis 
death by no means put an end to the dynasty, and he left a 
son named Sudakshina, who revenged his father’s death by 
burning Dwaraka the stronghold of Krishna. He again re- 
torted by burning Kasi. No more mention it is said, is made 
of this family in the Sri Bhagwat, where this story is con- 
tained ; but it is probable, that the family may have continued 
for some time longer, and their dominions are said to have 
extended from Benares, all the way to the hilts, so that they 
possessed all the south and east sides of Kosala. To confirm 
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this opinion, there are in the eastern parts of tiiis »lis!riet 
several monuments attributed to a Kasi Itiija, and as there 
are among these momiinents l.»rge fnrtifn-athMiH. we 
may suppose it to have been here that Smlak-hina retired, 
when his Capital was destroyed hv Krishna. A lOimtiHii tradi- 
tion however, here is, that the Kasi Uaja, who <Kviipied these 
fortresses, was named Vasishtha Siiij^ha. a \oiinjTrr brother of 
the Ayodliya famil\ , who attacked the chief of the famil\ of the 
moon, that held the holy city, and sei/t‘d In^ d(»Miiiiions. AfliT 
some time howexer, this hranch of the faniilv of the iikxmi re- 
covered its ancient capital.and drove \ .I'^idiiha to the north- 
(^asterii partof the ])nn< i{>ality, w here he atlciopteil l«» c^iahhhh 
a new Kasi, near what now called Kmlr.ipoor. hut the place 
in former times was calleil llaiiiisakshatra. A Pandit of Hlie- 
vvopar says, that an account of thc.se tran'-aciioiis is contaiiu'd 
in the Brahma Sarha>wa Nani^liila, and he rcfer> them vsith- 
out doubt to the time of the prince^ of Avodhva, who 
succeeded \ rihadhala, (hat i>, acc ord ihl" to m\ iheorv, 
between the oliith and tiu :JSdtli \ear he lore ih*- hirth of 
Christ, 

It must he ohservc'd, that the city of Ka-i .sc enic c‘arl\ to 
have been granted to u collate ral hranch of tin* family of the 
sun, and ] uin told, on the anthoritv of tin* K.isikh.ind, a part 
of the Skanda Puran, that it wa*- field h\ Dew.id.itta or I)i- 
wodasa, the son cd’ L I’u.^rawa, the ninth m ih 1*111 fr«ini V ai- 
waswata. Diwoda.^a havini: en-cted a temple of Bndha, at 
what is now called tin* pri*}»cr ‘ Nij; Ka^i, vilm li citv for many 
ages continued a chief >e.it ol that wTsliip, lh‘‘ great (iod 
was upended, and Kasi vva.- Iroisfern-d to tin* laieily of the 
moon; but, if we may judge from the nioiiuriH-nt" in this dis- 
trict attributed to the Kasi Uaja of tin* \vodli\a family, this 
illustrious race would apjiear to have all along reiaiin*d the 
same heresy, and were no doui)t follow c'r^ of the Budhas, 
although all the sects of tluN n*li:iion previous to (laiitama, 
would seem to have admitted the worship of tin* De watas, 
and especial! V of the great (jod. 

Notwithstanding w'hat the Pandit of Hliewop.ir says, most 
people attribute the monuineiii.s in thi'- di.stricr to tin* Kasi 
Uaja, who contended with Krishna. Both tin* fortresses arc 
generally attributed to the same per><^r», and are called Sa- 
hankot ; but tliis implies only, that tln*y were fortpessen 
belonging to a mighty pcr.Yonage. Some indeed attribute 
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one of these forts, which is in the Munsurgunj division, to a 
chief of the Sakarwar tribe, who, they say, held the Satasi 
Raj l)efore the Sirncts, by whom it is now possessed. It is 
also said, that the first Sirnet chief succeeded by marrying a 
daugliter of the last Sakarwar, who had no male issue. The 
works however seem much larger than those that have been 
left by any of these pure tribes, who are now in possession, 
J'^ven tl»e Kasi Rajas did not enjoy their share of Kosala 
without competitors. A Brigumuni, one of the seven Rishis 
usually alleged to have been created by Jtrahma at the com- 
mencement of things, is said to have lield Dadri or Dardara 
on the banks of the Ganges, where he performed hi^» cere- 
monies, on the spot called liliriguasram or Bliadrason (Bage- 
rassan, Rcnnell), while his family dwelt at Bharga]>oor, now 
called Bhagulpoor in this district. The idea, that lliese 
persons called the seven Rishis were all of the most extreme 
anti<|iiity, and coeval, seems to h ive arisen from confounding 
them with the seven F»rahmadikas before-mentioned, and the 
reason of this confusion seems to be that two of the seven 
Richis, Atri and Alaridlii, were also Braliinadikas ; but 
Bhrigu must be referred to a latter age. His son was Siikra 
his Ricliika, his Jamadagni, his Parasurama. The family wc 
may readily suppose continued in possession of the country 
so long at least, as some inonuinents lu'ar Bhagulpoor are at- 
tributed to the last-mentioned person, one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, who wms a universal coiKjueror. He is usually 
])laced before Rama ('handra; hut lliis o])inion is scarcely 
tenable, and seems to have arisen from the shortness of the 
genealogy between him and Rhrigu, su})p<)sed to have been 
conternporarv with M.irichi, the ancestor of Rama. But Vis- 
wainitra, the .spiritual guide of Rama, had a sister, who was 
married to Ricliika the grandfather of Parasurania, who must 
therefore have hi cn nearly contemporary w ith hut later than 
Rama; and \ iswamitra contemporary with Piichika grandson 
of IMirigu, one of the seven Rishis, according to tlie Sri Bha- 
gwat, was descended of Atri one of the Brahmadikas in the 
Kith degree, while the first K:\si Raja was descended from 
the same ptTson in the 7lh degree. The family of Bhrigu, 
therefore, held part of the lands between Rasi and the hills, 
during the time that the greater part of that tract belonged 
to the Kasi Rajas. The inscriptions on the works, attributed 
by some to Parasurama, arc unfortunately in a character no 
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longer legible ; but 1 can scarcely believe tliat they are of 
siicli antiquity as seven centuries befi»re the birth of C'lirisi, 
which even on the shortest allowance wuuhl he about the time 
of that furituis jiriest. Whoever erecied them, wouhl iipurar 
to have been a worshipper of the lUulhas. It i> alle^eil by 
the chief family in tlie neighbourhooiL that it i^ ilescemled of 
this god, and it tracer its origin lt» a c<‘rtaiii Mayora Hluitta 
descended of Ihirasurama, w lu), like his ancestor vias a brah- 
man^ and even a saint living in silent etuitt niplritit»n Mum*. 
Ills descendants giving themselves up to temporjil allairs, an; 
reckoned Kshatrivas <»r Kajpiit<. and ihcv {)ri‘ieiid t<» have 
been liajas of tin* adjacent country forliS gi iu ratiuns or suc- 
res>ions. I shall treat farther on this subject, vvlu n 1 come 
to s]>eak of their esi.ites and tribe. 

'I’lie Kasi Kaja> are said by the traditions oi’ this district 
to have been expelled h\ a people called (iorkha, vvlu)m I 
lake t(» have been the same with tin* Siviias, and were so 
called as lieing followers of ( ioiakhnath. At K.isi tlit st* liave 
left very numerous mark< of their power, and a lew remain 
in the parts of this district that seem to h.ue he»‘n subject to 
llie princes of that citv ; hut none can la* fraci-d in its uesriTu 
parts, which probably continued longer uikIit tl»e ( hcTo<. 
who had destroyed the kingdom of the family of <h<‘ sun in 
Avodhya, as well as that of the moon in Magadha. J’he 
(iorkhas seem to have been soon expelhal InMii this district 
hv a proj)le called Udiaru, who are saiti to have ilesciuided 
from the hills, and extended them elve.s (>ver everv pari north 
of the Gliaglira at least. iH this prople verv numerous 
monuments arc showm, and from theM- they wtnild appear 
have been an industrious powertul race, as the number ot 
great building.s of brick, which thev liave h*ft is va ry con- 
siderable ; nor do tliey seem to have hetui under the necessity 
td securing their private buildings or towns bv (orfilications. 
A tew' of tlu'sc people still remain in this <iistiict. and many 
»ti the imnliern parts of Mithil.i, In whi< li it hounded on 
the east; and il must be observetl, that Mitliila also was a 
pan of the pati 'inony of the f.imilv <d tin* M»n, ami was held 
to the commeneemerit of the iron a*i< at h a^l, that is r»n the 
‘Host moderate computation nntd about .»t)0 vear- before the 
birth of Christ, hv advnastv called daiiaka <li scend<*d of \ .ii- 
w.iswdta. The 'riiurus pretend to he in fnct the proper 
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deRcendants of the sun, and their having ex|>ellcd the Gurkhas 
from their usurped estates, and their having descended for 
this purpose from the hills, are not incompatible with tliat 
pretension. Their claims to rank however are treated with 
the utmost contempt, because they are an abomination to the 
Hrahmans, and indulge in all the impurities of eating and 
drinking. This would to me prove very little, because 1 have 
little doubt, that the rules of purity in eating and drinking 
now in use, were established after the time of the old Kasi 
Kajas; and the monuments of the Tharus bear every mark 
of the most remote antiquity; while it is very possible that 
they might have for a time retired to the hills to escape the 
fury of the Cheros, and that they may liave issued thence 
again when a favourable opportunity oflered. Farther in most 
places of this district (here are no traces of any people, w ho 
existed between tlie time of the family of the sun and the 
Tharus, while the monuments of the latter bear every mark 
of the most remote antiquity, and entirely resemble such as 
are attributed to the descendants of V'aiw aswala. So that it 
may be su)ipo8ed, that they were not ex}u*llcd, but only ren- 
dered tributary to the Cheros. 1 am however persuaded, 
that the claim of this tribe to be of the family of the sun is 
groundless ; because they retain in their features strong marks 
of a Chinese or Tartar origin, although it must be confessed 
that tliese marks are somewhat softened, and that the faces 
of the men especially do not differ so much from those of 
Hindus, as those of a pure Chinese do. Still however, a dif- 
ference is observable even in the men, and in the women and 
children is very clearly marked. 1 am inclined therefore to 
refer this irruption of the 'I'hariis to the lime wdien the Chi- 
nese Iliuentsc, with the assistance of Yetsonglongtsan, king 
of I'hibet, invaded India, (hat is about the middle of the 7th 
century of the Christian era, (Asiatic Researches, vol. 8, p. 

1 The only prince of the Tharus, of whom tradition has 
preserved any knowledge, is Madana Sen, a perfect Hindu 
name, as is also that of his lady named Karnawati ; so that 
if 1 am right in supposing him of a Chinese or mountain tribe, 
he must have adopted the language of his subjects. His 
chief priest, Rasu, is said to have been of the impure tribe 
called Musahar, and there can be no doubt, if the tradition 
which points out this priest's temple be correct, that he wor- 
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silipprd the Htidlias. a'l it wvW Iviiown. tlu* Chiricsr havi* 
d»»ne since the century of the ( hristiaii era. 

The Tharus seem from the nature of their works to ha\e 
held the counir\ urniisturhed f»»r a lon^' tlim*, when part ol 
them wore ex|)(‘lled h\ Kajpiits, \«hri had adopted the rides 
of purity ; part h\ militar\ Brahmans and part hy an impure 
trihe named Bliar, which has been niehtit>n«d in the mur^e 
r»f mv reports, 'rin' milit »r\ Brahman- who were chiell\ of the 
Domkatar trihe, seem to h.ne been at first iln' moxi snccesslid 
in sei/ing on the territory of tlie 'riiaru.s. But after a lime I lie 
Biiars in most placi - ])revailetl, and drove out the I )oMikatars.* 
Afterwards the Bhar- were totally, and the miht.ir\ Brah- 
mans in a ^reat mea.sure W(Te expelled h\ K.ijpul-. ol pure 
birth, inanv of whom h.ivi* In Id tln ir po-'e^-ion- verv loiii^ 
hut in fieneral ilependent <»n other eonntries. In particular 
it would seem, that for -.ime tmit‘ previous to the Muham- 
ined.in eompiesi h\ far tin* greater p.iit of K(*s'ala was sub- 
ject t<i kanoj, and formed the provimc of that kin^j^dorn, 
which wa'-’ called Sarwariva, and this i- the onlv oM name hv 
which the vulixar now know the country. Although the 
kirmdom <‘f kanoj wa«^ overturned, ihi- ilependent clueh of 
ihirdistrict, seem to hav. been very lalelv. and very imper- 
fectly subdued hv th(‘ Muliamiiied.ins ; for it would appear, 
thal’in the dOlh year of Akher, when Ahulfc/il composed his 
account of India,’ lh(‘ w hole I .ml rent amounted to h>!f rs.. 
ofvvhic.h the share paid 1»\ the va>t extent north from the 
(ihaijhra .seems to have hem a pel feel trifle. owari s l.u. 
hills some of the impure tribes ret.ime.l their i.-.s-esMotis 
until long after the cstal)lishment of tl.e Muha...me.lan pop r, 
for after the capture of Chetaui. about the hi yimiing o t le 
fourteenth century of the ( hri.>tian era, w uii t ii »au lari 
tribe, to whom that city heloimed, fled for retutie o ic 
northern mountains, it wa.s found, that tie loiintry la 

Champaranya, includin'; the nortli-ea.-t part o t ii ‘ ' 

and the north-west of Saran, heloii;:ed to .m ^ \ ’ 

I have n>entione<l in the account of Buiainva. lu ^ 
here usually confounded with .Madaiia S» ii in **'*^/i , 
cause there are in (diainparanva swiial monuin* n 


, III l*itr Ltiun rullf*! IJliJWiir urc 

• Dr. Biicharan supposes tluif ili»'P'‘wi»h •* 

tfie Kuiiie with the Uliars ««f this diMrirl. ; 
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prince; hut he must long have preceded the arrival of the 
Chauhans, as some of his strongholds are in the vicinity of 
the Ghaghra, which long before that time had been con- 
quered by the pure tribes. The principality of Champa- 
ranya was seized by the ('hauhans, but traditions differ \ery 
much, even among the chiefs of that tribe, wdio still hold the 
lands, coiiceming the manner in which the transfer of pro- 
perty w'as iiiude. 

The j)ure tribes, ns 1 have said, for some time made a 
powerful resistance to the encroachments of tlie Muham- 
medan kings; hut as the influence of the sacred order in- 
creased, and as their increasing numbers diminished tlie 
power of tlie state, by their obtaining the lands, which for- 
merly had supported feiiciblos (Kshatris), tlie authority of 
the Moslems was enlarged ; still, however, until the English 
took possession in the beginning of this century, each chief 
lived in a fortified den, surrounded hy woods and thickets of 
thorny bamboos ; nor did they e\er pay a revenue, until it 
was extorted by force, while the country was daily growing 
worse and worse. Major Uutledge, who took possession, when 
the district was ceded by the Nawab Vazir, most judiciously 
commenred bis administration by destroying these strong- 
holds, and removing all ln»pes of resistance to the law. The 
southern parts of the district have in consei|Ucnce improved 
considerably ; hut the northern have suftered much in con- 
se<pience of an usurpation of large estates by the Raja of 
Gorkhti, who governs Nepal, and all the mountains of the 
nortli. The efforts of the British Government to bring about 
an amicable arrangement by conciliatory measures, having 
been attributed hy the people to fear, the deuhts, which 
have arisen, have occasioned very great distress, and driven 
thousands from their liahitations and property ; and should 
even the measures of g..vernment succeed, which is very 
doubtful, much time will be required to restore confidence 
and population, while the losses of the sufferers can never be 
compensated. 

It must be observed, notwithstanding the ferocity usually 
attributed to the Muhammedan conquerors of India, that 
scarcely any family of noie among the native chiefs, who pos- 
sessed the country before the conquest, had become extinct, 
or been deprived of its lands during the long period winch 
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followed under Miiiiaininedan eontrol. But ibutf during the 
Hindu government, each change had been followed hy the 
complete destruction or h.inishinent of the family that waa 
subdued. Although many of the chiefs pretend to be de- 
scended of the family of tlie sun, none of these allege, that 
their ancestors havt- retained uninterrupted possession ; on 
the contrary they all admit, that their ance stors had retired 
to the w'est, from which they again retiirned, after an interval 
of many ages. 'J'he ( IjercKs or other imiiie»liate succeitsors 
of the family of the sun have entirely disappeared, as Iwivc 
the iSiviras, by whom tln \ were siiet'eeded. A few 'I'liuruR 
still remain on the skirts of the hills, redueed to ignorance 
and poverty. 'I’ltc military Hr.dimaiis in most parts have 
become entirel) extinct. evc<*pt near lUliar, viiere the »uj>- 
port of their warlike lirelhreii in that |»ro\ince has enabled 
one or two families tt* rt'serve a little properly- Tin* Hhars, 
who c<»-operated with the military Brahmans in destroying 
he Tharus, have sulfered still more, and are reduced to a 
Tew miserable families, wln» live in the skirts of the lorc’iti 
by collecting tlie natural pnahictioiis of these wilds. It it 
also to i)C observed, and 1 think to l:e mucli regn lled, tliat 
the operations of our systems ol finance and law have done 
more in twelve years to impoverish and degrade tin* native 
chiefs, who succeeded the impure tribes, than the whole 
course of the Muhammediui government. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOPOr.RAPlIY OF THF. DIVINION'.S OF THE rOl'NTRY. 

Division i’ndkr thk Kotwali* of OoRrKHpooR. — Except 
what has been cleared about the cantonments and the houses 
of Europeans, which may be about one-hfth of the division, 
and the town, which may occupy as much, the whole is over- 
whelmed with mango plantations, which in some places have 
begun to decay, and are intermixed with other trees that 
have sprung up spontaneously. The* town therefore con- 
tains almost the whole population, and is nearly a mile each 
way, besides the cantonments, which are on its west side. 
It is situated on some high land upon the l(‘ft hank of the 
Rapti, a fine navigable river, hut only a corner of the town 
is adjacent to the hank, the extent of high ground being 
there small, and widening farther hack from the river. The 
situation, however, is good and healthy, and would be more 
agreeable, were the forests and plantations cleared away, as 
they exclude ventilation, occasion many muskitoes, and har- 
bour great numbers of monkies, which are exceedingly trou- 
blesome ; but the natives would object strongly to any such 
measure ; and it has been by an act of power, that the magis- 
trates, since the English took possession, have cleared even 
the town, and the space necessary for the euiitoiiments. 

In 1805 an estimate was made, and the town was then 
supposed to contain 4508 houses. It has increased since, 
and by a list given by the chief man of each ward (Malialj. 
it is now supposed to contain 0121 houses, at the rate oi' 
about 7| persons for each, besides Europeans and soldiers 
and their followers. The buildings are very mean, and the 
streets in general are crooked, dirty, and filled with impedi- 
ments ; but they are not so narrow as in many Indian towns. 
The houses, with respect to the streets, are placed very irre- 
gularly. Ten, besides those of Europeans, are of brick with 
flat roofs, seven of two storie.s, and three of one story ; 200 are 


• Native oflScer of police. 
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partly of the above fashion, anil partly have tili tl riu>f!»; oiw 
house in nia\ liave brick Malla, hiil the ronfs are t riurrlv 
tiled; one in eipht consists of iniui walU t^i» ^iies hi^^li. 
and all thcbC lia\e tiled roofs, except about li\t . wh» -h are 
thatched. Ten nut of 10 are iinul walle»l huln e»»\en‘»l with 
tiles; three out of 10 are mud walled hul'» thnlilu-d; and 
one out <'l‘ 16 is a thatched hut with walls made of hiiidles. 
Many of the mud walls arc exrcedinj^ls roiii;h ; hut .suim* an* 
iicatlv binoolhcd, ;i!id a few paiiitetl with jjroteMnu daubin^^s. 
W hen new, like <»lhi i s in this di'-tnct, the iih d mnfs aie 
imcoinmoidA neat; hut they are \ery soon sp<»ihd hy the 
nuMikies. who from their iii'^aii hie curiosils, and r«*>llesM 
mischief, turn o\er llu tile*^. ami render the roof.-* the most 
unseemly and useless in llie woild. 

There arc two iuo‘*<|iie'' ot '‘Oim* si/e, hut one i-* a complete 
ruin; and the other, allhoiii'li .still freijinntnl, i.«> ruinous, 
and has neier la in an\ ornament to the jil.ne. It is indeeil 
the heaviest piece of hrick and mortal that 1 h.i\t‘ e\er seen. 
'I’he Imam \ ar.i, iiilcmli d to comiiu imuMtc the sons «d fale- 
inah, and hnilt l)\ Sii) 4 i I ihloiilah, is haiidsonn* and lar^e, 
and is kept i;. t xcelh nl repair h* a persmi w ho has a larj^e 
endowment. It wonhl he \er\ ornamental were it not Kur- 
roiinded h\ a chaos of filth anil miserx that adheri's to its very 
walls. 'I'he hut calleil Ihisai.tapoor, on the haiikn of the 
Jtapti, is usually s.iid to have iM*eii built hs Ka/i KIiuIiI Uh- 
lium, who was ^oxernor of the ih.-tiii t '( huklahdarj ahout 
I.jO years a*iO ; hut it is nu iitioiied hy Ahul l a/.il ai existing 
in llm time of Aklier, and could only haxe hem repaired in 
tlie time of that prince’s j^ieal crand-on. It continued cxer 
af terwards to he the residence of tlie chief officer of the dis- 
trict; hut when the Kn^lish took pov^ ^si.m IHfKi;, the for- 
tifications had become ruinous, .Major Hiillf d^e pulled down 
a part, and built some rooms in the I airopean lu.mner, hul 
still it is a very sorrv place, ailliou.uh it serves tlie colh ctor 
as an office and treasury. Kound the town the luaMistrates 
have made some ^n>ml risids, and llie houses of the I'.nropf^aiii 
are scattered on the ea.st, south and west sides of the town, 
especially on the last, where the niilitr.ry cantonment and 
jail are situated. I have seen no station wliere the houses 
of the I^uroptans have so poor an appearai ce. or where the 
grounds about them are so destitute of ornament. 

z 
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LIIS DKJUV^TION OF GORt'KHFOOR. 

The name Gorukhpoor is no doubt derived from the per- 
sonage named Gorakhnath in the vulgar language, and Go- 
rakshanath in the Sangskrita, who is said to have resided 
some time at the place performing penance. The fables 
which his followers relate concerning this person are so ex- 
travagant, from their supposing that he is the only true (irod 
who has always existed, that nothing satisfactory can be de- 
rived from this source concerning the duration of the town 
of Gorukhpoor. It is supposed by his disciples that he re- 
sided here all the silver age, and that the Newars, who now 
occupy Nepal proper, were then in possession of the adjacent 
part of the country. No monument however of this people 
is shown in this district, nor among them did 1 ever hear 
that they had been addicted to the worship of this person, 
and 1 suspect that this is a fable invented since the family of 
Gorkha obtained possession of Nopal. It is very possible 
that the ancestors of this family may have received its tutelar 
deity from this place when tlic mountaineers or Tharus wore 
in possession ; for, although called Rajputs, there is little 
doubt of this family having been originally barbarians (-Mlocb- 
has) of the mountains. I should have supposed that this 
religion and the name of the place hud been derived from the 
Gorkhas, who are supposed to have preceded the Tharus in 
the eastern parts of the district, and who were probably tlic 
same with the Siviras ; but 1 sec no traces of that people 
about the place, nor is there indeed any building or image in 
the division that can pretend to be a relic of antiquity, and 
the Mahanta, or priest of the temple of Gorakhnath, acknow- 
ledges that it had been long concealed, and was only dis- 
closed to sinners about 400 years ago. The town before the 
time of Akber had become of note, as it was then the chief 
place of a district (Serkar). 

One of the Mahomedan mosques, which has now become 
entirely ruinous, is near the fort, and has l>een partly built 
of stone, rather neatly carved. From an inscription on the 
gate it would appear to have been built in the year of the 
llijri 922 , which is probably about the time that the fort was 
first erected. The mosque now frequented is called the 
house of God (Khodai Musjed), and, as I have said, is a 
roost clumsy building, and ratlicr ruinous, although it was 
erected only 150 years ago by the person who repaired the 
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fort, anti Ims been .since . d. The idlice of Kluulein 

was first 1 h 111 l»y a saint natnetl Jjhah .Mariif, wlu»se desct ntl- 
ants in tlie lllh generation now hiiltl the and are the 

chief Pirzadaii'* in the place, h.ixinu tnultijdied tn five lunises, 
and being xxell (ndnxxt^d. 'I'lii'- ni<»-.nin' h;nl aUu aftaehed to 
it a priest iKhntib and crier Nn/.iin . wlo'sj' nifiecs >\ert 
hereditary, arul endowed by grants of land troni the kings. 
The last of the criers having died without lieirs. tlie tdlice 
has been iliseoniinued. 'I'lie priest jxerl'onns Nerna/. on 
Fridays, and on the Id and Hukiirid. From ^ to Itt peoph* 
perform Nemaz here daily, and a few' imnt' on I'ndavs, At 
the Id and Hnknrid fnnn 5<H) to 700. Ih>tb llnulns and 
Moslems make ollerings w ln*n tliev marrx. or wb(‘n in dis- 
tress. 'Fbe ket ju r of the linanuara, Shah F«‘ii^!iunali, has 
large cndtnvments. He a native l*»’i'»i.in. now* vt ry old, 
and exceedingly reserxetl towards inf’nhls. Hr srhhnn re- 
sitles in the Imanuara, hnl n^uaily sfipports ihert‘ liom 1.7 to 
iiO Fiikirs, all unmarried, as he hiin>«‘lt is Hiiring the 10 
days of the Mohurrum thr'.e dl^trihnte dailv from Ivo tt» dO 
mans (each lb.) of lanletl rice ami pulse (Miiclin- h(m- 

*iom'd witli halter, salt and spiees, and from 1 to 5 mum of 
sugar and mola.sses in sherbet. 

A saint and inartvr named Scdlar Musuid (iazi resitted 
here some lime, but is buried at Haharaicli in the dorniriiorift 
of the Nawab \ azir. For a long time, however, .7^h<K)0 peo- 
ple have annually assemliied on a fiehl near the Kapti, to 
eelebrate his memi>ry. I.alelv twi» luomimf iUs fKouzahs) 
have been cr(?eted at the place, one by n shoemaker hMuehi), 
the other by a huckster (Daphali , and both begin t<» have 
some profit. The assmiddy is f>ri the first Sunday of Jelh, 
and is what the Muhammedans of Uengal call lb** marri.ige 
of (lazimiya, and no festival except the Mohurrum is more 
generally in use on the hank.H <if the (» mges, oxving probably 
to the saints having been the father ol l iroz, king of Delhi. 

A monument has hf?en built here in eommemoralion of 
Shah Htuliuddin Mudar, who founded an order of religious 
mendicants, and was in high repute as a fanatic about the 
time when Timur invaded India 'a. n. Id98j. This saint is 
buried at Miikunpoor near Ranpoor, hut at the monument 
here from 2 to 3(KK) people assemble on the day of the saint. 
There arc besides about SJOO small brick Musjeds, which 
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namp is jjrivrn t(» pverv C'm«ocratc(l to religion, sncli as 
places of prayer, folnb^ of lioh* men, Ac, At three or four 
of them one or two people pray daily. Few of tlu-in have 
keepers (Kliadems), and none of them any other kiml of 
priest. 

The chief place of worship among the Hindus is the 
friianra or Sthan) seat or place of (iorakiinath. The biiihU 
ings are not large, but are neatly ke^n. an(^ have every ap- 
pearance (»f being (juite modern. 'I’he ^'<»gis, who are the 
owners, do not deny this; but point to the place where the 
trod sal during the silv<*r ai:<‘, as the object of worship, 'i'liere 
is no image. I’he chief priest is railed a Mahanta, ami he 
keeps with him about 20 Vori>. He* h;is tliiei* entire Maii- 
zas, and three detached portions free of assessment, and from 
200 to 250 people go every Tuesday to make olVerings ; some 
of them are Muhaminedans. 'Fhere arc besides tw'o fairs 
(Mela). On the Sivaratri lO.OtKk and on the Dasahara of 
spring 4000 assemble. The temple is situated a little way 
north from the town, and near it is a pond ilng by persons 
unknown, or rather it i.s pretemled, miraculously hu'mrd. It 
is called Mansarawar, and many who repair to the seat cf 
Gorakhnath, bathe in it a.s they return. Some neat new 
building.s are erecting near it for a convent of Hamanamlis 
who seem to be thriving. An attempt lias been made at this 
place to introduce to notice a Sivalinggn, placed there by tlie 
Emperor Vikrama; but the plan seems to have failed. 

A certain scribe named Madliavdas, who once had the 
management of the revenue, lias lately dug a tank, which he 
calls Suryakund. In order to sanctify his work, he incurred 
a considerable cxpen.se in collecting water from the most 
celebrated Tirthas. This, it is supposed, has answered the 
purpose, and about 2000 people, mostly women, bathe in the 
pool on the 6th of the increasing moon in the month Bhadra. 
There are about 10 Linggas, but all have not temples, nor 
any of them noted. There is a place dedicated to 1 lathi 
devi, and the pro]»erty of two women, one of the sacred order, 
the other a maker of garlands. The former keeps the image 
in her house ; but every Monday brings it to llie place ot 
worship. In the month Bhadra she receives the offerings, 
on every occasion, of from 200 to 400 votaries ; but in other 
months from 10 to 20 only attend. A Bengalese Brahman 
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has lately built a temple of Kali for the use of his counlr>- 
tneri, who seem to think that this deity presiiles over Kn^li.Hh> 
meiii and that by worshippiiiji her the important favour of 
these conquerors may be seciiivd. No <;h<»sts are worshippid 
licro, the citizens indeed scotV at evm the Hra!unade\.il.is, 
the most formidable of these spirits. 

Munsurgunj. — Thi> jurisdiction contains above StHl M|n;iri‘ 
miles, and may be di'itled into three portion's, that ddh i 
mucli in appearance. On the bank of llie Kapii iN a ir.iet, 
which in the rainy season is iiiund.ite<l, and pail of it so low 
as to retain a good deal <'f water even in the heai> (»t '‘prio^. 
This forms the llaingartal near (jiornkhpi>or. wliirli at ili • 
eommciiceinciit of tlie fair weather, wln n tin* tlo.)(U lia\(' just 
retired, nniN be six mill's l<»n:: and three broad. 1 hr w.»fri- 
even then is not deep, and it In overgrown with weeds, and 
in the slialiower parts with aq.iatie trees. .\s tin* st ason atl- 
vjnees the water diinini.'he.*, and the .eL'‘‘tati«)n ImTl•as^^. 
ami in spring tlte foimer b urs dirty. It ahmaids in wat-r 
birds; but the lisb are not good. In the dr\ season tlie low 
lands near the Rapti look ratlier dismal, lia\ing f< w tree , 
ami too much being co\ end with long wiilnifd era vs or 
reed.s; but they are ver) ferlile, althoivh not alnoe a loiirth 
part of them is occupied. I^ast Irom ibis low tiae: i- a great 
forest, occupying almost a third of this central mass of the 
district. East from the fore.st the countr} is v<tv iK UutifijI, 
consisting of fine plains intermixed with inimerous plantations. 
The plains in many parts are kept clear and neat by the cus- 
tom of fallowing, it being usual to cultivate each fn ld three 
years, and then to allow it a fallow of almost an equal length. 
There is however too little variety in the plantations the 
mango being every where too predominant, allliougb there 

are a few bamboos and palms. 

In the whole of this exlensive division no halulation has 
walls of a better material than tla\, and only im lavt two 
siories. These arc covered with tilc", as arc .id 
the others arc thatched, and .some of them with stubby; 
of the huts have mud walls, and have walls m.n e o lur 
dies, the place where the people cook being jiastiic wi i 
clay. As the thatched roofs in this district are moic riu e 
ilian any tliat I have yet seen, architecture is no ornaim n 
the country. 
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Kaptangunj (Captain's Town) and Pipraich are the only 
places that can be called towns. The former contains about 
liouses, or rather huts ; hut some of them arc tiled, and 
for its size it carries on a good deal of trade. Pipraich is 
somewhat better built ; but it is said contains only about 
100 houses, although, so far as 1 can judge by passing 
through, 1 should think, that it contains at least twice tlial 
number. The division is so extensive, that the people at 
the oftice of police knew very little of the remote parts, and 
it is passible that several places of w'orship and antiquity 
may have escaped my notice. 

The chief place of worship among the Muhanimedans is at 
Itaya, 4 coss north and east from Gorukhpoor, in the forest. 
It is a small monument dedicated to a saint named Ahdui 
Kader Huzriit Goiis Lazetn Dustgir. lie was buried at 
Bagdad, but he fasted 40 days and nights in the forest here, 
and the keeper says, that he is the saint’s dcseeiulant. As 
such A fast is considered by the people here as rather an 
ordinary exertion of holy men, the keeper, in order to en- 
hance the merit of his monument, has brought n brick and 
lamp from Kichhauchha in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vazir. He has 100 bigahs free from assessment, and from 
1000 to 1500 people assemble on the day of the long-named 
saint. The Hindus have no place of worship at all remark- 
able, or that attracts an assembly. There are six small 
temples of Siva, and 50 images of the great god are placed 
under trees. There are six or seven places (sthans), where 
his spouse is worshipped under the name of Devi, but two 
only have images, nor is there any temple. Every old esta- 
blished village has two open places (sthans) of worship. One 
is dedicated to the Dihuyar, or village deity, whose priest is 
of the dregs of impurity. In many places this deity is ano- 
nymous. In others he is some ghost of low degree, such as 
Bhiu Raut, Baghaha, Samardhir, or Kasidas. The other is 
dedicated to some ghost of the sacred order, and his priest 
is the Brahman of the village (Ganguya Brahman). 

The chief monument of antiquity is a little way above Go- 
rukiipoor, at the junction of the Robini with the Rapti. It 
consists of a large elevated space, the greatest length of 
which is from east to west. The greater part rises pretty 
high, and consists of bricks mixed with soil. The surface 
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of tills is rather uneven; but it look.s if it Iwul < »»t 

two large buiiilings separated by a diteh. 'riie tiaces »»i‘ hu- 
tifications, round the jiortion next the river, nn- not distim i 
nor certain; hut the eastern buildinL; has eviilenils hn-n 
rounded by a ditch close to its walls. Ti> the r;ist t>t' 
beyond a small water course, are many small ilet.iched hraps, 
which have probably been houses ibr the acromiiKulaii.Mj o{' 
the Raja’s attendants. On the whnle. the place «eiins tn 
have been a large brick ca.slle with the central part strcn.itb- 
ened by a ditch, and it has tlie apiXMrancc *»! \erv c.msi 
derable anticpiity. It i^ called the Donun^^ar or the t'a^llc 
(»f the Doinlady. ’J lu* iKnn.'* ar(‘ a tribe in tlie lowest se.ilc 
of impurity, and some imagine, that these peoj.lc ami ibc 
Rhnr.s, little better, expelled the '1‘bariis ; but better im 
formed persons. 1 think, say, that the owners ot tins fnrtress, 
and vicinity after the 'riiarus. wt‘re the Domkatar lb .ibrniins 
or Hhungihars, who liave beim particiilarls df*MTd»i'tl in the 
account of Rebar. Hiev were here tlisposses^-ed by tlie 
Sirnot Rajputs. The Domkatars an* now exllmt in this 
part of the country, hut the tradition, here In that llie\ were 
impure livers, so that the rules of impurity in liung, new oh- 
served, seoin to have been introduced by tin* Sirnet, who 
have held the country between ¥) and :»0 c«‘nerations. On 
the western part of Domiiigar are the monuments of two 
Muhammedan holv men: both are hriek buddin-s and that 
lowest down is jiretty large. Rolh are cpiil.* nnnou., but a 

few' occasionally attend them- 

In this .livision may he traeea twenty «r thirty "hi mud 
forts, whieh were built in order to keep olf the ineurM.m^ ..f 
a mercantile vaprant trilje ealled JSaniyara. 1 lu !>» “’•*{ 

jaras were in the linhit of coiniu-t in Kreul lumles, with men, 
women, children, and cattle, umler the pretenee ol tradms; 
hut, wherever they found the count r> defeiireless, they p un 
dered, and were not repressed until a few years before t c 
linglish government, when they were severely chastised liy 
Kaja Sarbajit of Bangsi. At Kajdhani or the royal city, 
south and east from Gorukhpoor about seven ross, are said 
to be the ruins of a fort built by i Kasi Haja, although 
others attribute it to a Sakarwar Rajput, who held the coun- 
try, before the arrival of the Sirnet. It i- in a |>ar‘ 
division, that is detached in Gajpoor, and about four coss 
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from that place. It is called Sahankat, and is said to be a 
rampart of brick about a cosh round, and very like the old 
fort at lludrapoor, and like that overwhelmed by forests; 
nor do 1 see any reason to doubt, that it was built by the 
.same person who built the Saliankat near Rudrapoor, which 
every one attribute.s to a Kasi Raja. And it must be ob- 
served, that tlic Sirnets deny ultoj;rether the story of the 
Sakarwurs, and claim to themsches the honour of havin^r 
expelled the imjiiire tribes. 

rAKitAONA. — This also is a very lar^^e division. A little 
hind near the (landaki i.s yearly inundated, but in general 
this is an elevated level tiTiitury, with liuwever sonic higli 
narrow hanks, that wind for a considerable way in varii.^us 
ilirections, and eonsiderahly add to the lieauty of the pros- 
pect. A long narrow forest, containing many mimosas and 
other ])nckly trees, and rather stunted, winds obliquely 
through the middle of the division in its southern part, and 
towards the north nirrs along the frontier, hut is not orna- 
mental. The remainder of the country is clear, with very 
iiumenuis plantations, among which the fields wind in heau- 
tifid hi WHS, espeeially near l^irraona, where the proportion 
occupied l)y plantations is enormous. Hie custom of fallow- 
ing is adopted here also, and renders the appearance of llie 
country more beantiful by keeping down rank vegetation. 

There are no large lakes ; hut the south side of the divi- 
sion is very easily watered, the springs being very near the 
surface. The owners of land have three houses of brick. 
J'hat of the Parraona family, the only one that 1 saw, is a 
small castle at a corner of the town, and is very ruinous, 
though still inhabited. There are 75 mud walled houses of 
two stories, of which five are covered with tiles, and 70 ari‘ 
thatched. Of the huts 1 % have mud walls, and of the.«e 
10 are covered with tiles, and J;?()0 have wooden doors and 
window shutters. The remainder are thatched, and, if they 
have any door, it is a mat to shut the only aperture in tlic 
hut, except the crevices in the roof; }j| differ from tho.se 
l ist mentioned in having their walls made of hurdles, tin 
place for cooking being plastered with clay on the inside. 

Parraona, when 1 saw it, contained about 700 houses. A 
few bad two stories, and a feiv were tiled, but by far the 
greater part consisted of miserable thatched huts. Tiie 
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Raja's castle occupied one corner, and the iihole had Wen 
surrounded by a ditch and bamboo licdi^c. Last year it had 
suft'ored much from fire, on uhich occasion about 
niilu'S retired to tbo Saran district; ami, on ihi- d.i\ nher I 
left it, another very dc'^tnicti^c lire took place, uhich will 
probably occasion a similar desertion, ahluuiiu'h S.ir.in is over- 
stocked with people ; but those near rarra<Mia are Jissat!‘-tied 
with the present niauai^ement of ihi ir eoimtrv. I'he town 
liad considerable inaimtaelnrc^ 4»i '■u^n, nitre, and cloth, 
and advances were made tVom the Companv - t.nior\ «i (i.i 
zipoor for the tuo latt. r; but tlw-e h-r i lotb li.ive for Iw** 
years been discontimu d. Siinra eonfain> about Hmi Iioum's . 
no other ]daii’ tleseivc" tin* name ol a town. 

The Moslems have no jdaee of wordiip at all nmi.irkablf ; 
a monumL-nt of bnek dedieated t«» Miab Uinhaii. about four 
miles east Iroin rarr.iona, atir.iet- a h u velaru s evei v 
'riiursday nit^bt. 'I’be ebiet n b^ion^ a'^^i inbl\ ol the Hindus 
is at <»and.iki, where oO.tHK) l)..lbe 

on tbe full moon of tie iiioiuh Karlik. At K.t!iarali\a. soutb 
and east from I’anaoin ab'Uit d eoss, llu re was alnuU lo 
\ears a"o an imai:i‘ <»t ilie -laat irod plu. d under a tree, and 
called Kubernalb. No om- knew bow tl e.iine tbere, and il 
attracted bttle noliee, until an Ainbi enveied it by a Humll 
leniple of brick, and inopa-.^t d an a.vonnt of it. power. 
Five thousand votaries now att. nd at lie- s„,r.On,and Iron. 
5()0 to 7(K) in the inontb \ ai^akli. At rni« m ouitn and we^i 
about G coss from rarramia, there is a place ^lbau dedicated 
to the worship of tbe pulde- rd.awan. , L<H»0 people 

assemble on tbe Dasabara of 1 b» re otluT lO 

places dedicaletl to tbe w^u dnp ol tin i^odd* ", am o .n» 

pas, of wbicli lO have sir.all leinjdes of biiek. l-.viv oh 
inaiiza has a plaec dedieat. d to the worship of on.e Cost o 
the saciVil order, with a kimlreil ptie^t amexed. I hose of 
whom I lieard are llarirama Mi^ra,and (ooinda \ ama Mnra 
Verv few devds of lower rank prt om.r to interme ddle with 
villape .iffair.'^. About balf-a-mile -.ntb bon. Ih.rra mn at 
Clibaiini. wliieli during the Nawab \ a/.i.’s rovermnenl was a 
military .station, there is a verv con'ul'Table heap o )ru s 

now covered bv soil and trei-, and (,f a conieal form. It 

extends about k'J I feci from c.i^t to W4 -t, and UtH fr mi i.ortf* 
to buuth. It is said, to have been the temple " 
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the Musahai'y who was family priest of Madana Sen, was 
wont to pray, nor is there any reason to doubt the tradition. 
1 presume that it has been a solid temple, because on the top 
there is no cavity except a trench, that by orders of Sakha- 
utullah, a Tuhasildar, was du" about 20 years n^o in search 
of materials for building. When a good many bricks had 
been taken, several images were found, altboiigh the workmen 
had not penetrated into any cliamber. On tlie images having 
been found, the work was abandoned as impious. Some of 
the images were buried again, one remains near the trench, 
and some have been removed by the Hindus to a small tei*' 
race at a little distance from the ruin, where one of them lias 
l)CComc an object of worship. The image remaining near the 
trendh (plate 1. A.) represents a male with two arms. He 
has a male and female attendant, and on each side is sup- 
ported by two Iluddhas. The one which has become an object 
of worship, and has been placed on the terrace l)\ the name 
of Ilathi Bhawani, is evidently a Buddha, with a triple 
umbrella orcr his head (plate 1. B.) When the Himius 
erected this male image as a representation of a goddess, 
which might have excited the smile of a philosopher, the 
wrath of a Fukir, belonging to the military corps then at tlie 
place was kindled, so that be drew bis sword and smote of!' 
the face. This image is supported behind by several frag- 
ments, and a small image of a Buddha seated in the usual 
posture. By its side has been erected an image (plate 1. 
C.) resembling those called Vasudev, Lakshmi Naraynn, 
Gadadhar, &c. in Bcliar.* 1 rc(iucsted the Thanabdar to 
employ people to dig a well from the centre of the top, and 
to sink it from thence to the level of the adjacent plain. 
This could not lie done while I remained on the spot; and, 
after digging about 5 cubits, the workmen came to a small 
pavement of stone, on which they found some bones, where- 
upon they desisted. These bones probably belonged to some 
JMubammedan, who had been buried on the ruin. 

About five miles east and so\ith from this ruin at Knteya, 
it is said, Madana Sen had a fort. What are shown ns the 
remains, consist of a small square ])Ince surrounded by a slight 
ditch, and earthen rampart, which has probably been planted 

• See Vol. I. Plate IV. No. 3. Plate VII. No. 1. 
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^lith a bamboo beilge. Within arc a iVa scattcrpil bricks, 
nor has the place any Tcsomblancc to the ^reat works of the 
impure tribes, but entirely resembles the nioilern simplicity 
of the dens, in which the Rajas of pure birth skulkeil. There 
arc besides about L't) such ohl forts, which were iiveful m>t 
only to secure the Ilajaa from the petty vexations of revenue 
officers, but from the attacks of the mercantile rohhers named 
H.ingjuras, who, ilnring the governments of Sujn-iiddoiilah 
and of his eldest son, were very trouhlesome. 

Kesiya. — Is a long narrow jurisdiction of smiill extent. 
This division in its appearance entirely rest‘iiihles the Koiithern 
parts of Parraona; except, that the wotuls an* eontinf'd tt> the 
eastern boundarv, and that the extent o\' plantatii)ris is mticli 
smaller in proportion. It eontains no m.arshes or lakes of 
considerahle size. Tliere is no house of two stories, nor is 
any built of bricks ; of the huts have mud walls, and l/» 
of them are covered witli tiles. l*he remainder is thalehed 
with grass, and very lew have* wooden doors .* some are thatched, 
and have walls made <*f hurdles, which near the fire place are 
plastered on the inside with elay. 

Kesiya, where the office of police is situated contains about 
KK) hut.**, of which a few are roofi‘d with tiles. No other 
jda<?e deserves the name of a town. .About a mile west, a 
• ittlc southerly from Kesiya i‘‘ a conical niotiiid of brick**, 
which in the neighhourlmod called Devi.'^tlian, «>r the place 
of llic goddess; bectiusc u!id*T a tree growirig on llu* niotind 
is a place, where us iisurd in thi*’ district, the native's ntteirpt 
to gain the favour of llic deity by eiffering rinle images of 
elephants made of potter.s’ ware. I Ins mound, except in 
being covered by trees, and in wanting a nv>df*rii buihling on 
its summit, has a strong re.semblanee to that iil Nij Kasi near 
Henarcs, and in the .same manner as at the ancient temple i»f 
the Ibnldha.s; there ishcre aho, at ah*mt yards west from 
the mound, the ruin (plate 2, A,, t>f a s*ilid te?nple, Cif a cir- 
eular f*»rin, hnilt indee<l entirely of brick, and much smaller 
and farther ad.vanced in ruin tlian that at Kasi; hut in other 
rc'-pects very similar, and e.spi’eially re.semhling it in being 
near the cast end of a consi<lerable spare r*)vered with heaps 
eif broken bricks /^plate ii. B f I h*^' po‘>ple have no 
tradition concerning the lime when this building was erected; 
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Ilut say, that the Dewhara was the abode of Matakumar, 
person of the military order, and that, when he was fiyiii 
from his enemies, he was converted into stone. What is show 
as this miraculous stone, is a large image of a Buddli 
carved on a block of stone lying under a tree, cast from tli 
ruin (plate 2 . D). This was probably the chief image in th 
temple, and it has been thrown, where it now is, by its encmiei 
which is probably the only fourulatiuri for the story of Mataki 
mar. When the image was discovered, a Uaja of Parraona gav 
a Brahman some land, to induce him to act as a priest, whe 
the people in the vicinity make offerings, which are besidt 
worth two paySfis each to this servant of the heterodox Bin 
dhas. He is too ignorant to know any thing of their helerc 
tloxy, nor, indeed, had he ever heard of their name. Tli 
image, of which a drawing accompanies tlie view of the riiii 
has under its feet a scroll, on w hich Inis been an in.scriptio 
now very much defaced, so that oidy the fir.Nt liin* is legilili 
It is said to be ISO llama Kupa Ramu Kay. The figures pn 
bahly refer to the vear of some era, but of which it is impo* 
siblc to decide, Tiic people think, that from the words w 
are to infer, that the image was maile by a certain Uiunu Ra> 
the son of Rama Rupa. It would be difficult to decide, win 
ther we sliould attribute this inoiuiment to the Kasi Rajas, t 
the family of Parasu Rama, or to the ancestors of Madaii 
Sen, all of whom are said to have lived in the vicinity. A- 
however, I can find no such personage as Uamu Kay, the so 
of Rama Uupa, in the genealogies of the !vasi Rajas, and i 
the descendants of Parasu Vania, it is probable that tli 
founder was rather a Tbaru. 

Bklawa. — This is a jurisdiction still smaller than Kesiy; 
It is better cultivated than most parts of the district, an 
the plantations arc more moderate than usual; but sti 
more numerous than is required for profit, and abundaiitl} s 
for ornament. The country is rather uneven, in some place 
rising into swells, ami in others very low, and copiously sii] 
plied with water, so that it is naturally rich and beautiful 
but t!ie custom of fallowing docs not prevail here, and nK*? 
of the waste land being covered with long withered gras* 
looks dismal. 

No bouse is built of brick, nor contains two stories, an 
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only five of the huts are lileil. Thr murs .irr th.nrhol. 
Three-fourths of the huts have nnul \ialls; those of the re 
inaindcr are made of hurdles. Behiwa a |n»(>r Miinll nhicr, 
nor in the whole division is there an\ tlun*: that ran h<‘ caileil 
a town. 

fn the Mauza of Mandarapali, <‘n the h;mk of the l>n!r*r. 
ahont three miles from Bel.iwa, is an old trinph'. nnw m i n 
ruinous. It has hoeii a ({uadraii^niar Irrrari-, the mJcs ot 
which were supported hy a hriek wall, three j>r r.''ir f» et lo Ji. 
On the area have heen huilt fotir small |»\ramii!ii :d i< mph s. 
\nirhnut porches, and the upper parts of the\ih«)le h,i\*'t.dlro 
'I’he chamher of that farthest ‘‘onili h.i'^ hei-n riitu. 1\ fillrtl 
hv nihhish ; hut on thi'* ha\e heen placed tlic fi 'CM.enl'' of 
the irna'^e so eotnnum in l»ehar. which repn ^^i nt^ an cora^rd 
female, assisted hy :t li^m in destrovitj^ a man. who 
from the neck ol a hnilalo. N\ lu'ther <»r r>oi ilii’ wa^ the 
ima;ze worshipped itt the temple, it is impov;,il h- t'> s i\. 'I’he 
walls of the ehainher'^ In tlie other three ten. pit ^ ;oe uitn.-, 
in the largest are two iina^n's. hut both deiatlnil hnm 
the walls, nor is there any thim; to --hou, wheilnr th« \ 
were originally placed in the ten ]>l<* as uhject- vun-Inp. « r 
wheth<?r they have heen found among the i.mi, ., and weiv* at 
first intended merely as ornaments. 1'h< latt* r »s, l>owt \er, 
prohahle, as a half <d* another, exacllv like the l..r;o m, is 
lyiricz on the outside of the door. Bnlh tho- m the insnlc 
are evidently intended to repn -rut the s imc personage. 
The largest is called Kama choia,‘ the -on of Kama, and from 
thence it may with some prohahdity he supposed fr. ieprr‘< nl 
Karnu Kay, the son of Kama rupa, who en ctetl the image of 
Buddha, near Kesiya. The image resrmhles tho-e c.ille.l 
Vasudev, in Behar, hut on the list round the sUme. iron* 
which it has becncarvcil, are the ten incarnatmn.s of \ i- nm 
with several other figtires, I'he smaller image i- e\,»( t v o 
the same form with the larger, hut wants thr* figiirt ^ «m t n 
list. In another chamlKT of the temple i- a loo-< •'Tiuk , e m 
taining t4ie usual figure of f lara, with (laiiri Ncatr d on ns m e, 
and attemled by tlie bull and lion, that i** so common in < 
bar. The same figures, hut nmeh delacrd, .in n pn ea 
on a stone lying in a small temple, k nder a larir J a • 
N.W. corner of the terrace just now de-ciihed, a ljni'g..s 

C I’iaU- ill. 
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and N.K. from tlierirc a sinalltT s(|unr(* terracp, on 
which has been a .small p^ramidical temple, like the four on 
the greater terrace. It now contains a l/mgga. These two 
Linggas arc now the objects of worship; although, when 
the temples were enlin*, the) could, from their situation, 
have been only (dyects of a secondary ct)nsideration. A 
Krahman is attached as a j»riest, and about 250 votaries 
assemble at the Swaratri. Many people do not like to 
worship the ghosts of either the sacred order (Brahma 
devat.is), or th(»sc of the impure tribes, or the low deities of 
mauzas ; but several villages are ]>rovided with places and 
priests for those kinds of worship. The place that attracts 
most sacrifice.s is that of the goddess (Devi), who protects an 
old fortress called Hawaii Maricha, that is, the 52 bastions, 
or Ifetampoor. Tliis fortress has been a scpiare, surrounded 
by a brick wall, very high and thick, as its ruins now form a 
very considerable mound, for no part is standing. There arc 
no traces of a ditch, nor of any considerable buildings that 
might have been within, so that this sipiurc area would seem 
to liave been a more military station. At the east end, how- 
ever, where the only gate has been, are the remains of many 
works that may have been the Raja's bouse, and these are, 1 
presume, what are called the 52 bastions; fur 1 see nothing 
on the other sides that could be called such. Among the ruins 
of those works, is the place dedicated to the tutelary goddess 
(Devi) of the fort, by a certain Kasu, who was chief priest, or 
enchanter, of a certain Tharu prince, to whom the fort be- 
longed. The people here have no know ledge of the Raja’s 
name ; but in other places it is stated, that Rasu was priest 
of Madana Sen, lust prince of the Tharus. All those in dis- 
tress have ever since applied for assistance, by sacrifices, <nnd 
offerings of elephants made of potters’ ware ; but the priests 
for five generations, have been Brahmans. The present oc- 
cupant alleges, that a surgeon atGorukhpoor having committed 
sacrilege, carrying away from the ruin some bricks to build a 
house, incurred the wrath of the goddess, who burned his 
house, and killed his lady ; but, I believe, that there is no sort 
of foundation for any such accidents having happened. 

There arc other twenty small ruins attributed to the Tha- 
riis, from wliom the Visens, descended of Parasurama, reco- 
vered the country, but lost it again to the Pamar tribe, which 
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had spvrrnl small hu fs, «lu‘ii Majur io«»k |H»Hse8sioii. 

One still miiains at Hflawa, and of a ditch, anti 

earthen rampart, uiih a strong licdgc of thornv Iminboos on 
the countersc.iri*. 

Sklkmpook Msjhoi I, — a %tT\ Ion*; anil narrow furisdic- 
tion, which wind> iMinid the north and ucvt sides of HInigiil- 
|i<ior. It is .1 ver\ healifid country, with nunu rons plantatioini. 
'I'he lawns hclwceii .ire open, and in the i^rc.iter pait waste, 
and covered with '■Imrt urav-j. 'f'he cultivation is chieHv con- 
lined to a c<»rner pr^jr* tin;; east frtnn Selemptior, into the dis- 
trict of S.iran. h\ whii h it is surrounded on three suh-s. 
rhere is a hriek house .it \lajholi heiongini; to the Uaja, hut 
it has become ruinous, tin f.unilv iisualh residing on its CNtate.s 
in Saraii. Thirty houses, with titiid walls, have two storie.s. 
Of these ten are coverial with tile;*, and twenty with thatch. 
.Ml the hut.s have mud walls, and SJ^) of them .are tiled ; the 
other.s are thatched. 

Seiempoor in a corruption from Islampoor, so called from a 
Kaja who was converted to the faith, and look the name of 
l.slam Khan. 'Die original name of the place w.is Nagar. it 
contains ahout SO hoii i s oiiIn , hut Majholi, on the i^pposiie 
side of the (iandaki, contaiiiH lilH), and tlie two plaecM are 
usually considered ns forming one town, tin one being the 
Muhammedan, and the otlu r the liindu p.iit. 

Hhiiigari, Kaparwar, Ihpra, and Ikigh* I. roritain e.ieli 
alKiut 100 houses. The chief place of Jlmtiii wrorship is at 
Sohanag, where there is a temple of Parasurama, wliosr an- 
cestors lived in this vicinity, and whose deseendanls are still 
.supposed to be its owners. The priest is u Itlial, and ai>oiit 
I IKK) votaries n.ssemhle on the .'id of the moon, in V aisakh. 1 
i oiild not conveniently visit this temple, Wrhich I regret much, 
as from the plan drawn by the ]»eople whom 1 sent on pur|>oie, 
it would appear that there has been here a work of some siae, 
and probably of considerable antiipiiiy. I rom the account 
given by Vishnu Prasad, who drew tla- :irt ompany iiig plan 
and figures (Plate 4, A and B.), it appears that there is a vcfry 
considerable old tank, which, however, contains much water, 
covered with Noluinbium, but by no means approaching to a 
state of obliteration. Towards it.s .S.W. cnii are tr.nccs of a 
brick Ghat, or stair, quite destroyed. Immediately west from 
this, and near it, is a quadrangular lieap «f bricks, which 
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the painter thinks may be 21- feet hi;;h, witlioiit any cavity 
on the top, or remains of walls. Still further west from this 
is the foundation of a lar^e quadrangular building con- 
sisting of broken bricks, without any wall remaining. It is 
4 or 5 feet highland is ♦'JCKlfeet from east to west, by 200 feet 
wide, but the west end is rather irregnlar. Adjoining to the 
east end of the south side (»f this platform are the remains oT 
another 200 feet square, and of the same elevation with 
the greater, only that a hand A or 1 feet higher than the 
general snif;u*e, crosses it towards the south end. Between 
the east end of the great platf<»nn, and the high mound near 
the tank, is a small hc'ap of hrokc'ii hrieks on which i> 
placed an image exactly resejnhiing that called Parasnra- 
ma. West 200 feet from the the north-west corner of the 
great platform is a largcT heap of bricks 7 or S feet high. 
I'here are two cithers west from the souih-west corner of 
the smaller platform, and a fourth on the side of the tank 
north from the old stair. Adjacent to the west end of the 
great platform is a small modern one of very little elevation, 
and on its sides are two small modern temples : that on the 
wc^t side contains a Lingga; that on the south contains 
four images, three of theun of exactly the' same form 
(Plate 1\'. A.\ hut called Parasu Kama, \*ishnii, and Bhawani 
(gfiddessK 'Phis ditlers very little fn>m the image calKd 
flagannath at llangsatirtha (Plate IV. and no attention 
need he paid to any of the names given by the present wor- 
shippers, as one of these male figures is called the goddess, a 
mistake very common in Behnr also, where the .'•ame figure is 
often called LakshmiNarayan. The fourlli figure (Plate IV. B. i 
is called Kuber, but it has no rcsem])lance whatevc*r to 
the figures usually so called. Like tlie otliers it is accom- 
panied by the lion rampant of Gautama ; but has also lh< 
goose of Brahma, which is the enddem of the Buddhists of 
Ava. The tradition, which the priest has, is, that a chief of 
the Visens, twenty generations ago, was afflicted with the 
leprosy, when, c:oming this way, he sent his servant for some 
water. The servant brought some from a small pool, and 
immediately on drinking, the Uaja was restored to healtli. 
On examining the place, from wliicli the water came, the 
images were di'^covered, and then the tank, and the buildings 
now ill ruin were formed. The present temple of Parasu- 
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r^uinA tiTul Si\»i .nr nu>ilrrn. This 

dors luit Jiprtv \»ill with uh.a Xhshnu l*ras.nl aiMTihcs. 
J he ruin, he liters ti >iroiii." rfst*n»hlHiu‘i‘ t<^ tlum* ttf (hr 
( hcrcis in lit'hiir, in a >itiii!.ir of .nu) thcTr- 

fore must In* iiuk Ij morr aiificnl di.in tin* linn- of’ lio* Vmrn 
chief twenty ‘•i neralinnN aijn. I hr '‘f\h of il.r hiiiliiiii*; .ind 
the iniiijC^eis, it nni'ti hr i*hM*r^i‘cl, hiixt* a ri**-riiihl,tiJt*r, 

although larirn, t.. ih,»M at M.iml.n.iii.tli itt Ih Iim.i, aiitl in.iy 
likewi.<>e ha\i hern llu- u**rk t»f K.nou U.a. ih* ii of K.iniii. 
^^T»en ifie iiii.»;:t s, whu h prohahlx hi loi..., il i*. thr v<-, t t*f 
Buddha, lu'caiiir lu ti r*ulov, thr\ uirr thi(o\sj nit. .iml after- 
wards cliM'in ('Fi'il \i\ tilt \ I'.ni rliirt, who iiaiih t) ihr’iii .if'trr 
his deith'd and other <*rtho<|o\ .iinl plared 

(iiein on the ruin; f a on. oi (Inin ^till n inan.s m that *<i(na- 
ti(Ui, on the small In a j . I In oilu r'^ ha \ t l»t« n i.iti U reiii'o < d 
to a I'lare etni'^ti ix’h il iw 

At Keehn\ar e- an nn.o'i of tin* f.''‘<hh Kiji..knlii, to 
which immy offenn;^'> .ue mole at I'n- |).i'ah.»ri ot sprit 
S.'i'Tltiec’s are ofii'iaal, at all ,*‘ea'‘t»ris, h\ tho.^r* in dan^,< r. 
Many \illM;xe'- tin it . In> t- of the saer* d order, ii-n.div 

('.df'il r»ritti\a>, a** a tsth, and 'tiil nnna li.iVt a phtM* <iedi' 
rated to \ okh ir, win >e laie'is aie Ihalmian,'. hut Ih‘ here 
l eekoiied a (irainva I>i\ala oi \dlauLe deil*. , as are aKn 
(.'iiaiiwa. (ioriv.t, Naniaidhir, '^okha, Naiiddniiiath, K.isidas, 
Piiiiimati, !Mal(a\ira, urn! .\inan.i .Sati. 1 ht- doi lori eon- 
tains 1)0 rein. nil of .jntiiji.itx woitli iioti<’e, unh ^ tin* temple 
of I’arasu Rama, ami perhaps at Khiikhonda, three eo^n 
iiorili from Selempoor, wheie tin re is a temple of I'arswa- 
li.illl beloli/^inn t(» tin- Nrawak", althoimh iioin of (hat se<*t, 
SO far as I could learn, le nie ni the \nmil\. 

( hacki Biiai.i 1 I'ook. - I- a ^in .11 1 a! Fou jori'dn tiiMJ, at 
the south-west corner of wiii< h i- a < n^nh-i.dile inland in the 
(iliaghra, tlie jiroperty of v.hUt i n: puled hetwein tho^e of 
this district and tlie people of .loyanpoor. T he div oion is 
fiiily cultivated, heller plaitled ih.m >elempoor, and very 
heautiful. I’rrrts Innise'. have two stoiie.s with mud wallft. 
Of these 10 are r(»vt*red witli tile*', and ./O witii thatch. 
Iifiy mud walled huts are eovered witli tiles, all tlif re- 
mainder has mud walks and ihatehed roof.>. Bh:«gulp<>or,* 

• This iH not in tht di^rict of BhaRulpoor, m the Er^tthsh rrailer iiiisht 
Mi|»po?e.— [E d.] 
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when.* the officers of police reside, is ft smull town containinir 
nboiit 125 huts; but it appears neater, cleaner, and more 
thrivin«» than most native towns of its size. One of the 
streets is w^ide, and has a row of sheds for the Iiucksters on 
market days. Many of the huts are very neatly roofeil with 
tiles. Lar is a town, which contains 1000 houses, Payna 
has 500, Rajpoor 150, and Peri KK). These arc market 
towns. Anion;? places, where there is no market, Kan^ranli 
contains 000, Gaura 250, and Barhej and Haninaj?ar each 200 
houses. Five villages besides have from UK) to J50. 

Bha^jiilpoor is said to be a corruption from Bharffawapoor. 
and it is said to have been the residence of the family of 
Brahmans, which ^avc birth to Parasu Rama, the incarnn- 
tion of Vishrni ; and the owners of this division, of Selem- 
poor, and of some adjuinin;? estat(*s in Saran, claim a descent 
from that personage. There are near the place several 
rnins pmhahly of great antiquity, but nothing like the re- 
mains of what could be supposed to have been the residence 
of so mighty a conqueror, but it is probable, from the nature 
of the legends concerning him, tliat be was constantly in 
canip, and employed bis power to overturn every civil autho- 
rity, and to enrich the priesthood, which will readily ac- 
count for the distinguished eminence to which a new man 
raised himself. Still, how’cvcr, his immediate predecessor^ 
and his descendants were persons of consequence. Imme- 
diately opposite to Bhagulpoor, on the other side of the 
Dewha, and in the district of Gazipoor, is a very old ruin 
called Khayragar, and evidently a fortress, which may con- 
tain 50 acres, although part has sufiered from the river. I 
should without difficulty have supposed, that this was the 
family residence, and that it had been originally connected 
with some brick work under Bhagulpoor, in which case it 
must have been very large, the greater part having been 
swept away, when the Sarayu took its present course. Of 
this circumstance the people liere Imvc some tradition, as 
they say that Khayragar was once on the Bhagulpoor side 
of the Sarayu. They however insist, that this place was 
built by Bhagadatta, king of Kamrup, when he cainc to the 
assistance of Duryodban at the commencement of the iron 
age. This is very possible ; nor do 1 wish, without evident 
necessity, to go against the authority of tradition. 
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I liAvr Already mrntionod that in SehMnp»M»r ihrrr is a 
temple (leditated to Tarasu Kama, and several of the Riiinll 
relies of nnti<|uilN near Hl»aj;ulp'H)r are attributed to this 
persona;;e. InujuMliately below Hh.JLMdpoor the Dew ha has 
laid bare some lua-'ses of briek nihhi^h, aiul thiv mm\ ptissi- 
bly be part of tlu- family abode, the remaitnfer (tf whieh ha^ 
been swept awa\ bv the ri^er, but flu 4{u.ii.iit\ •'( brirk<i is 
triflini;, and t!n‘\ .n-e n^oall\ toU'fderetl 1>\ tlie r^«tl^e■^ 
bavinL![ belon;j[eil to a mud fort luiill iiIhoi b\ >udii''!ifa Na- 
ravan, a Kumar or Mumper broflier of tin rdu ijwM.i- 
who made setne r<tn(jUe^t*- iti thi'* part o| the » nuiitr\. St*me 
indeed allet^e, that the but ori.’in.dly behuiLietl !•> the \ i>efis 
de<ceiiihMl of Par.iM! U-im.i, and was ‘•ei/ed b\ the Painars 
of Bhojpoor. ami this I ilnnk probable, and that the \ iseii 
(‘hit*fs <‘(>iitinned to loe at the afteietit laiiuly seat nutii the 
in<’iii‘''io!« oftlie Paui.ifN, wlui’ ti»* > retired to ^lajh >11. Nf’ar 
this fort, in a ijardt'n. is a stofie pilla*', wbieh is a mere f*\hu- 
derwilh a small Hat eap. and totals destitute of ele;.ou.ee 
< /VV//e fi, No. 1.) I'hrre an no traees of buihliniiH round if, 
and a consiilerahle porti<»n is probahl) sunk in llie fjround. 
It has ennt.'iiied a lon^ inseripiion in an aneieut elmraeter, 
whiob the Pandits eauuot entirely read, many of the letters 
.beinrj of obsolete forms. 1 he tiueription is he ides \ery 
much defaceil, partly b> tin- aetion of time, and partly by 
some bijrot liaviiiiT attempted to (Mit tiirou;,di tiie juUar ju^l ill 
the muldic of the iiisenptiou. A part hrouoer i^ t.derably 
distinct, and ha.s been copied in the drawiue. J he zeal of 
this bi^rot was cooleil b* fon- he cut half thnuieh the ))illar, 
ami. if ho wnm^ht with a sword, is u.oially alle-ed. he 
imi>l ha\e had considerable patune<' to cut so far. It ih 
however commonlv believed ibat b- demisted from terror, 
bhuMl bavin- spriin- from the stone when be made a -nnb tii 
it with one blow' of lln* .sword. that ihih zealous 

]»er.sori w . 1 .S a Mubaiume.lan, others J.ve the horn, nr to a ^ o^i. 
'Phis latter opinion has prohahly arisen from some pi rsori* 
bavin- carved above the iiiseriplion, in modern charnelera, 
the word.s Uaj Voi* llX)7 ; but this. I am told. ba» no connec- 
tion witli a person of the order of Vo-is but implH‘s acces- 
.sion to the -overnmeiit J(W7. Neither the name of the piT- 
S 4 in siieceedin- nor the era is mentioned, -n< t le ciaracUr 
hiiiij; very different from the other j>art of the uutcriptton, 
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]jad even these circumstances been known, Uic y would h;i\f 
thrown no light on the antiquity of the pillar. Many person ^ 
call it the staff (lath) .or club (gads) of Parastirama ; but 
others say that it belonged to Bhim, the supposed son of 
Pandu, and others allege that it was erected by Bhagadatta, 
of whom 1 made frequent mention in (he account of Rouggo- 
poor. 

At Sahiya, east from Bhagulpoor about three miles, is a 
temple said to have been built about seven generations ago 
by Raja Pratap Mai, then chief of the Visens; but it stands 
on a heap of bricks, the situation probably of some former 
temple, from whence it is likely the images were taken. It is 
a flat-roofed quadrangular building, with one door in each 
side, and an open gallery supported by three arches bef(»re 
that to the east. It contains eight small vaulted apartments, 
the four central of which it is said had each an image ; but 
only one remains in the chamber towards the north. The 
priest (Panda), who is a Brahman, knows this image by no 
name except Thakur, that is the god, but at Bhagulpoor it 
was called to the Pandit the goddess Chaturbhuji Narayani, 
while to my chief assistant it was called the god Chaturbuja 
Vislinu. In fact it represents a male, and is very similar t(» 
the image called Rainachbora lately mentioned, only that 
under the left foot of the principal image there is the figure 
of a Buddha, and that the principal image is entirely de- 
tached from the block, on which it has been carved, except 
at the feet. A figure with similar emblems, it must be ob- 
served, is found in the ancient subterraneous temple at Prayag 
opposite to Pratistban, the first capital of the descendants of 
the most ancient Buddha. 

About six miles north and west from Bhagulpoor, near r. 
village named Kangho, is a pillar attributed also by some to 
Parasu Rama, and by others to Bhim, the son of Pandu ; but 
most people call it merely (he staff (lath), and have no tradi- 
tion whatever concerning the person by whom it was made. 
It is much more elegant than the one near Bhagulpoor {Plate 
6, No. 2), stands erect, and is 2i feet high. The base for 
about four feet is a quadrangle of 22^ inches a side, and has 
a Buddha on its west face. The image is naked, and stands 
before a large many headed serpent, while there is a votary 
at each foot. The shaft for about seven feet is octagonal, 
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and on two c»f the I'aers has .ui insi ription tif 1 hm tolera- 
l»lj perfect, whicli has heeii eupu d in ihe ilr.iwin^. 1 he 
character diilcr.-' much from lluit on the pillar .il r>ha‘ 4 ulj>t>or, 
and still more from tin- Dcxatiajn iiom in use. ami li.is Miine 
reseinhlaiua' to th it in the ruins i>t M.thahahpoor •'outh from 
Madras. 'I'lie upper pari of tin shaft has IT, alter- 

nately wuler ami narrow » r. 1 lu- capital is about (» leet 
and is not e.i'-iU dexcrihed, t)Ut lU'.ir its nppei end i> ijUadtan- 
oular, witii the fi^Mire of a standin:^ lliuhlh.i c.iiwd on ea<*h 
face, A lar^^e spike, .ipparentlx metalln*, in •* rled ittn the 
ti>p <»f the pillar, ami ii pr<d).thi\ Mipp'trtiil an t»i n.om iit of 
the same material. 1 io- \ dlai 1 a** *‘tood ui a "iii di ipi.idtao 
l^lilar are.i, wim'h . oiil.on- a wi ll, ,i»id l».i- luiii tinooiMhd 
U\ a It.Mck w.ill. ai'd I'.luhli h\ ^..me - le.i'd i h imln i - . Nt.u 
It ’»re iWii ■•in.di !*.'*k'. t >!»■ 1 ^ 1 . dh'il *•! tin. 1 ink nt 

Nehimhium Ka'e-'. r»i\«-nu Jl.i" i- lie- * lii.* » oi K.oi;.;ho. 
situated on a help ttl i.ihh.'h, wl.jvh in- piohililv h. en a 
lein pie. 'I’he other t.Oik i i.-ln-l K ■liuo. ai.tl 'tiriiMMids on 
three sides a ''pact , on al. ili tie u i .4 ‘Iim I i* mpi' i-l tin- 
seled hriek, in the iisu.d f>M an. dual !*o;u, h.n, nkt- thi.o- at 
Buddha (ia\a and Kot h in Ih imi. it \\s>> apartna-niH, 

one iihove tin other. I in d'»**r in(.» ihi l' 0 \<i i'- not .} foet 
hii^h, ami a wimlow eiju.id'. na .tii i the tu.K .iptitiiH' in the 
upper, whii’h eontaiii" no .»mi the ti mph i- < ntin-ly 

deserted. Much <d' tin loundati -n ha- ht . n it imivnl, whe- 
ther in an attempt to d.-ti..\ .d-o^ml.. r tin l.uddin-, or in 
search of treasure, 1 did in’i h.on In tin- foner » h.nuher 1 
found two fraaineiits of uimJ' -, v, hiih prtd>.»hi\ had heen 
broken h> some zealot who was oth-mlml h> then iietei otltixy. 
One had represented a pi i om -taiiduv, hut 'udv the twofi-el 
and a female \otar> ^eati d at ..m nl. i. mained. 'I w o per- 
sons had heen stanilino hehiinl Ho l< male, hut oid\ ll.eir le^s 
remain, 'i lie other lia-iim nt i -.niaim d the fi-ure .d some 
<]uadruped 't*r\ mneh defam .1, hut proh.ihl\ intuided to re- 
present a hiifialo. 

Baraiiai.<iI i' a \er\ >inidl jui tol.t iioii, a l-ir^'e piopor- 
lion is subject to innndalion, and the w.ili i eollecied in the 
flooiU forms in the centre of llie divi -i.^n a kind of lake called 
the Itherilal, whicli is ahiiUt seven nnh '' l'U*« ‘'“id four wide, 
hut not deep. As the water dries up, "' im* pai* is cultivated 
with -pi in- rice, a cultivaimn that im^ht he much incrcahcd 
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on the lakes of ihis district. On the whole the country is 
tolerably occupied, and the plantations for this district are 
rather moderate. There is no dwelling house of brick, but 
50 mud walled houses have two stories, 20 of them being 
covered with tiles, and 30 thatched ; 500 huts with mud walls 
are tiled, so that on the whole no division in the district has 
such good houses. Of the remaining huts 11 ))arts have 
mud walls, and five parts those of hurdles, and all these are 
thatched with grass. Barahalgunj is a town that contains 
200 houses, many of which are covered with tiles. No other 
place deserves the name of a town. 

Gajpoor. — A large forest occupies the centre of the great 
mass of the division, which is on the left <if the Ilapti, and 
separates the clear ]>art into two portions, that differ a good 
deal in appearance. That to the east of the forest is exempt 
from inundation and very beautiful, containing numerous fine 
plantations, with clear open lawns betwet n, for only a small 
proportion is cultivated. Between the forest and the river is 
lower, with many small stagnant pools. This also near the 
forest is quite overwhelmed uith plantations; but among 
these there is a greater proportion of cultivation. Near the 
Uapti a great extent is deeply inundated, is bare of trees, ami 
overrun with dismal reeds, while very little is cultivated. On 
the right of the Rapti the only woods are near Gajpoor, and 
these arc of no great extent. The country is higher than on 
the opposite side, and is overwhelmed with plantations now 
nearly w ild ; hut among them there is a good deal of cultiva- 
tion. There is no house of brick except one at Gajpoor, 
which was built by Raja Prithwi Pal of the Sirnet family, to 
which the whole vicinity belongs. It has become an entire 
ruin. There arc !iO niiid-walled houses of two stories, of 
w'hich «35 are covered with tiles, and 15 with thatch ; 5?00 
inud-wallcd huts are covered with tiles. Of the remaining 
huts, all of which are thatched, | ^ have mud walls, tv walls 
of hurdles. Gajpoor, where the oflieers of police reside, 
contains about 22o houses, is a sorry place, and is so buried 
in woods, that it looks still worse than it really is. Rudrapoor 
is the largest place in the division, and contains about 3(K) 
ileuses, nearly us sorry ns those of Gajpoor. Madanpoor, 
formerly the r<»yal residence of the Tharus, contains about 
150 huts. 
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The chief place of Hindu worship is ihc toinplr of l>udiiAtti, 
which Ijelonqs to a convent of Atithis of the t)riler of Hhar.i- 
this. This house ha-^ a cun<i<lerahlo erulovnient inland, mul 
besides occasional oHerinj^s, tiie owners clear from 6 to 7(H> r-*. 
at the Sivaralri, when viUarics usually asisemhle. The 

Mahanta who ha.> abo a lar^c herd of calll«\ and a fl*>ek of 
ju'ople in wliose ear hi* hlow-s, is an i;jnoraiii impudent he^^iiar; 
ami iu>twithstamhnL: his rccei]U«« Ini'- much .ippearanee of 
po\ert\, althoui:h the <'oioenl is tih‘d, ami r.ithei better than 
the common huts of the <‘*mntr\ ; hut his whnle meinis are 
s()Uandered in ket'pin. a Sadabr.it i* where he ::i\es a d.i\'s 
e ntertainment to all that 'I’lte temj le i- surr»uMtded 

hy a hio|i w all, and »*f a small pxranud.d Mamin ol 

brick very rmh*, , nd suiroundi-d h\ a flat ^.iller\ with 

otie d<»or in eaeh M<h . 'I'Im' imati** of Si\a, to whom a temple 
of siK h celehrit> i-* t!» tli/atrd, of <'our‘ e calm to its placi* 
without Imman aid; ami in the most remoit' a^e^ id theworUl; 
l)nt aecordii);^^ to tin* prl*'-!-' it was n*’,: (liscoM-nd nntii after 
the authoriiN of tin* pure U.ijpnts was e^tahlidicd. A cow 
as usual, pourino her milk imi the ijjronnd, an »>pcninK was 
ma<le, ami the ood hriuiLdit to li:j;hl. It is on this aceoiinl 
that the iinaiie i> ealh*il Ihidnatli; and the lx hef <.f tin’* vaUary 
is coiitlruied by the iinaLO* hrinti: in a Ner\ low place, in cofi- 
MtjuiMice of the earth h.ivin:^ been removed when it was 
disco%er(?d, Attothcr aci'ount may he /.ovtui, which to nonie 
will ptu’haps appt*ar more satislactory . I In* w.ill hurroiindint' 
the tcmjde seems to he l)uilt f»n heaps o! rnhln'*ii, and there 
are traces (d'liiany ancient hnildi?io>, whicli >eern to liave sur- 
rounded an open court wliere the t»*mple now stands, and 
which is (d cour><* lower than the runi of the hiiildin|.'H hy 
which it was surroinnh'd, and which havt' l>e»'n pr(*lly lar^o*. 
The temple whic h the pun -hom • hiet fir I hmit was very 
small, and is sjjppo'-iil to he in.iodrfl within the present 
Mamlir, which w;is |.,rmed hy addin- to the thickness and 
hei^rht of the walls of the einn.hi r. 1 his pious work w;o4 
performed hv Kaja Hodli Mai of ih*- N isen tribe. I lie temple 
was afterw ards repaired hy Kaja Kupa, tin* ureal ffreat j/rainl- 
father of tlie late Kaja P.ilielv. an who died hinee the 

Kn^lish look posscssioti. 'I he u dlery wa.' added somi after, 
as ^iIlce that ev(*nl then* has bee n a "•»« ct ^-ioii of Iff Mahan- 
las. The luimd temple, in which that «)l I>udnalh has l>een 
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built, is probably of great antiquity, being in the centre of 
ruins attributed to a Raja of Kasi. Between the outer gate 
and the gallery is a small modern temple or chapel, in which are 
a Lingga, and some old images placed round. In one corner 
of the area round the temple is a small chamlu^r, in which is 
an old image (P/citf G, A), representing what in Behar is 
usually called Ilargauri, hut called Devi by the chief priest, 
although the male deity is as usual the most conspicuous of 
the figures. 

Under a large tree, a little south from the outer gate of the 
temple have been collected various fragments and images, 
which were discovered in the ruins. 'I'lie most entire are as 
follows. One of the kind, which in Behar is usually called 
V'asudev, a Buddha [Plate G, Bj, a Canes, and jiart of a door 
or niche, much in style of the Siviras. 

A little west from Dudiiath is the south-east corner of the 
Sahankat, or fortress of the might) chief, which is universally 
attributed to a Kasi Raja. Nor does tradition carry the 
possession of the cemntry to any previous chief, 'riie fort is 
eiitirel) overgrown with forest, which would render it ditticult 
to trace the walls ; and to do so would require a wet k's labour, 
which 1 did not choose to spare. I was told hv intelligent 
persons, that the walls form u quadrangle of about a coss 
from east to west, and rather more from north to south. In 
the corner into which 1 pcnetraletl, 1 saw a few small heaps 
of bricks, and 1 am told, that there are many sucht hut no 
traces of any great huiidiiig. The defence, so far as I saw , 
has been u brick wall about six feet thick, and proha hi v verv 
high, as its ruins form a high wide mound, (hi the north-east 
and south .sides has been a ditch; a small river ran along the 
west face. This, it must he observed, was jui>bably the chiel’ 
town of the Kasi Raja, while his residenee was at the Sahaii- 
kat in Kajdlmni Mauza. The two Sahankals may he about 
seven miles distant from each otlier. 

Kast and south from the south-east angle of the Sahankat 
in this division, are many heaps of bricks and tanks, including 
Dudnath, and extending to a very considerable distance. 
The whole is called Hangsa Tirtha, or the sacred place of the 
goose, the emblem of Brahma, whom I take to he the same 
with the Malia Muni of the sect of Buddha. These heaps and 
tauk^ from their form, and from the number of images that 
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have been iliscoxered in them, 1 ha\f no <l.»uht, are the i niiis 
of tltc places deilieateil to reliiiion, th.it hi lonijrJ in K .si 
Raja, as is iiMi.illv :ilh‘i:i*»l. It i> ".liil on ihr •!, ih.it ih • 
fountler was an ii‘"'M i.ttr of K.iniNh.i. pnih r i l KiLif. who 
protcnth’d to he the Kri*‘hna, and wa^ ■'iippoMi d ii; this i l.imi 
h\ Kasi Raja, mud lioih were kdletl h\ the iitie Kn-hna. 
Whtn Kasi wa^ klili'd. In'* lu‘ad lo’.h .1 oi' UmIT t.i tlu I^jIv 
eil\, who.se name la* hore. lor he was a ‘.iiiu Ih had m 
tendi’d to ha\e leniowd ihe si-at (if uh^ion )|"1m I\.i-i (■» 

I IanLr>a l irllia, and as ihe pe-»; le here ^^aN , 1" h o e i Ha led in 
the new eil v 1 < lOj lO I " ain 1 lO.tM n Dmm h u i mi s < u « >t I ler 

<*■ 0(1 s ; hnt he lom-d that this w..uld mU h.oi h in .i ree.dile 
tothedeit\. In t)u‘ iioti. e>s iv.n -eriiin.' ’lo U i] »s ,»! Kao I 
h.iM* ol)''ei\ed, that fin* Nij or |Mo|u r !\ »s| .aid t.» Iiih* 
\erv early been loini-leil h\ ;i pi one of tie laioiU 'd the sun, 
who adluTcd to the wmdiip of tin Ruildh is. and th.al h i\ 
.soon afterw ard^ it hi eaiiie tie' { : opt i ,'\ «•! K-iO. .i i hn t o| the 
t'ainilN ol the inonn, laie o1 \\h«'sf di -eendanl- ^^.ls killed h\ 
Kri^hntl, hut the ,i?m t 'l"r and di'iend.iiU .iie iHniili. ii.n- 
ionnded h\ the mod' rn linnlu , ju-t tin \ i ail'innd ihe 
J.inaka, who uave hi d ni ht< i m in o i : i::*’ i * h on i w U t hi.s 
deseendant, w ho inst i ntMt*d I )in v otlih.in in ' In n »• ol tin how; 
and as I have s.dd, it i- in-. ! pr -hahh’, tinU I'h' rains h* ie 
oiieht to be allrilMited a lali r K n I* •. > ’-h m e\en the 

person who was killed h\ ku-lin-i. \V le- nr |i< w.e.ln* 
seerns like liis preileeesst.r , t" h.i\e Ina e. .» 'i loppi r of ihe 
Rnddhas, as iH-ide.s |),r i„aje ..la limhihi. win. h loe Ini n 
already mentioned, inoM ot tin- otlii ima j ^ a;. Mn.d.ir to 
iho.so found in the idupii ' of Ihho. or .-re >1 he!.i >i<.\ 
Idrni. 

^J’lie chief temple, whieh h.;s 1- • n .i jiMii'. I.oj*' hiniihn;', 
is about a mile I'h f rom tlie e-o in i * f r n* toi i . ne.ir t In- i - ‘v n 
<d' Kudrapoor. hike Ibiddh-.i} o u Im. I.a i n a pM-m.-dal 
Mandir, with oidy a \erv •‘inall ihan.ii'i in ir lower pait. 
anil bas aKo been surrounded »*n all -i h s b\ .i mnnhi i ol 
lower buildin^'i. The walk of the eliamhei lem .ui m | a»t, 
and the image is in its jd.ice, but lia* d* h ;s. and past of 
its arms. It is in the usual form of tln»^e railed \ .t -ndr in 
Behar, but on each side has tlie Imn raiupuit of (laulaiua 
(see Plate 4). It was discovered in lakiiej brii hu building 
a new teniple, and is called Jaganuatli, but ba.' ii 't become an 
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(if vdi 'liip, aiul Jijis no resemblance lo the hideous 
ligurej. usually ealleil by that name. A very long canal ex- 
tends cast from ibis temple, and is called Sukla-dev-Sagar. 
Anolber called Siva Sag.ir, extends north, 'I’liere are two 
others (one named Kamaldaha), but the four do not enclose a 
space; and, althougli like wide ditches, the (Mrth having been 
thrown up on both sides, they could not have been intended 
as fortifications. On part of the ruins adjoining to this old 
temple, the late llaja Paiu lwan Singlia built a small temple, 
the charge of which he ga\e to the Kamariandis, and placed 
ill it another image, whieli ua.s taken from the ruins, and uliieli 
resembles that called Jag.innath, hut it has recei\ed the name 
of Chhatrahhoj. Hefore this temple, in the area, are placed 
three carved stones. One is a small (piadrangular pyramid, 
exactly similar to those found near Jienares, on both sides of 
the Changes, in the works attributed to the Siviras;* and I 
have already mentioned another fragment of that ])eople, but 
according to the universal tradition on the place, the Kasi 
Uajas were succeeded by the Gorkhas, whom 1 consider as 
having been the same w ith the Siviras, .so called as followers of 
Gorakhnatli ; and, as I have said, the original founder of 
Dudnath probably belonged to this tribe, although they arc 
said to have been expelled by the Tharus, and these by the 
\’iscn, before the country fell into the hands of the Sirnel 
Rajputs. But even the temple of the Siviras had probably 
gone long to ruin, or was considered as heterodox, w hen Bodli 
Mai, the Visen chief, discovered the Siva Lingga, and erected 
over it the small temple, as already mentioned. 

The two stone.s that accompany the quadrangular pillar be- 
fore the temple of Chhatrahhoj, contain similar figures. The 
chief personage in each has a flower in each hand, like the 
images called Surya, in Behar, but differs a little from those of 
that district {Plnic 7, Fiff. 2). Under a tree some way north 
from this last temple, is an image which the natives call Naba- 
kusa; but it reprc.sents only one person, seated like a Buddha 
{Plate 7, tig, 1), while Nabn and Kusa were the two rebellious 
sons of Rarna, king of Ayodhya. Except the places of worship 
in llnngsa Tirtha, just now mentioned, the Hindus have none 
that is remarkable. Every village has its sthan, or place for 

• Set.' \()l. I, plates vii. aiirl viii. of >iitiilar figures. —'[IH d ] 
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appeasing the wrath of malignant spirits, hut none of llicsr 
belong to the* sacrotl onlor. Tho canaillt* a(lclr«*>s tli«-m- 
seliXd to Nawanlov, C'liaiiw a, Mita, Sing Uai, Ihulilhla, 

Akas-kamini, Mahaxira, Samardliir, Amana Sati, (iuriya, 
Kay>Iavir, Handi ('IniMani, Sokha, and Sainblnniath, wlio aiv 
called the \illage gnd.> Diliuvan; hut many simple to moi- 
ship these gods of the vulgar, atul s.ieriiiee at places dedicated 
to Kali Ilhaw ani. 

Besides the remains of anlitpiity connected with llani^s.i 
U'ii’lha, then* are nhl t«)rts or castles, attrihiited ti» 

the Tharu^. and n^nalh called Dihi. 'I'he onl\ one, however, 
that is coiisiderahle, i' at Madanpoor, so called alter Madan, 
tlie Tharu chief. It i -itn.ifeil south frmn Budrapoor, near 
the Kapti, and at no gia at di-tance from the Dew ha. On the 
outside ol the town is an nnage of Siva calliil C'haritranalh, 
which is generally Mip]»o-etl to liave hehmgeil to this chief. 
The Jlajput chiefs had luaiiy .‘«troiighoids in and near the 
woods; hut they were all dismantled by Major Kutledge. 

Bilhwor.AK, — A gri’at ileal of tliis di\isioii is flooded in the 
rainy season, and as the floods retire, many lakes are left ; Imt 
the higlier parts are tiineh inti*rmixed, so that the view in tin* 
rainy season must be singidarlv beautiful, the higher parts 
being finely wooded, partly by a forest, partly by plantations, 
and there is a good deal of rultivaliori. 1 wo of the lakes, 
Nanaur, and Nanr, are of Coiisiderahle extemt, but neither is 
deep, and in spring the latter dries up two-thirils of its 
breadth. The former is about llirec miles long and one broad, 
and in many parts is deeji, Imt these parts arc ordy narrow, 
and wind through shallows covered with reeds, so as to Im 
scarcely distinguishable from the shore. 1 here arciit or 
small ones, which seem chiefly to have been old channels id 
rivers. The most remarkable is Kungra, which may he half 
a mile in length, and 2f)0 yards wide. Its hanks are high, and 
the water deep, and free from weeds. The natives, being 
seldom well provided for cxpcriment.s, imagined it to he unfa- 
thomable, and, of course, that it had been dug by some god. 
The late Raja l^ahelwan Singhu, however, discovered that the 
bottom might be reached; but, perhap.s with a yiew of not 
shaking too much the people’s belief, and passing for a liar, 
he gave out that it was above lOUcuhils deep. 1 found it (jti 
feet. As the walers of the vicinity dry up, vast *|uunti;ies of 
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fi-l» rofire to this dfop recess, anti are followed by many croco- 
diles. There is no house of brick. Seven houses with mud 
walls have two stories, and two of them have tiled roofs; 
while of the huts, eit^hl have a .similar covering. Of the re- 
iiiaininu[ hut<4, wliich are all thatched with ^rnss, -jj have mud 
walls; in the rernain<ler hurdles have been used, chiefly by 
?iew tenants, who will not he at the trouble of building mud 
vails, ll•'^t they '*hoii!d not ennit* to a fixed abode. Bhewo- 
par, vhere the oflice of pidice stands, contains 125 houses, 
huddled to‘ 4 ether, and buried in a thicket, the remains of a 
hedjre, by which the town was defended. The only house 
that is tiled belongs to a ehief of tlie Sirnel. No other place 
di'serves the name of a town. 

(iNAi M. — None of this division is suhjeet to inundation, 
iKir do4's it cr)ntain any remarkable laki' nor marsh. It is en- 
tirely ov<*rv helmed with tr(‘es, partly spontaneous, partly 
plantations, and mg these wind narrow lawns, very poorly 
euhivated. 'Fhere i^ no house of brick. 'I'hree houses 
with mud walls have two storit‘s. hut are lhateluMi; and tw'o 
(d'one story are tile<l. Of tin* remaining huts, which are all 
thatched with gras<, 15 parts ha\e mud walls, and one part 
walls of hurdles, (iiiaula, where the edherrs of police reside, 
eoutains about 1)0 huts, not one of which is tiled, nor has 
two stories. hN’cn the mud castle of the high-born chief con- 
.sisls of thatched huts, surrounded liy a ditch and hedge. The 
town of (inaul.i is so surrounded by bamboos and trees as to 
he with (liflieiilty aecessihle. No other place can be called a 
town. 

.Vt the cMunent in Kampnor is a brick chamber, where some 
images, adored b\ the sect <if K*una, are disj»oscd. 'J’lieyarc 
w()rshi[>ped by many, although tliere is no great assembly. 
Almost every village lias three open places for the worship of 
destructive .spirits. One is deilieated to the deity of the vil- 
lage, a low god. whose priests are of the dregs of impurity. 
'Fhe second is dedicated t»>the >pirit of some Brahman, who 
has die<l a violent death. The third is dedicated to Kali, and 
has been erected in consecjiicnce of the Engli.sh government, 
slic being consiilercd by the Hindus as the protecting deity 
of tliat nation. 

Gopaitoor. — Between the K<»yane ami Sarayii, the coun- 
try is subject to inundation, and i> bare and dibrnal, much of it 
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being waste, ami ii\tTgrown with wiilu-reil rei*il<. On tl»e 
left of the Ko}ane, the countr\ h»uks !)elter, there ht-ing nu- 
merous plantations, and much of the ua.-^te land is eoviTed \iith 
short grass. There are some small woods, hut much stunted, 
and there is a g(^t»d deal of poor land, eo\ere(l vith thorns. 
I'here are many small pools, and old water eourses,ver\ use* 
fill for agriculture, hut hy no iiuans ornamental. (h>p.il)>o(>r 
eoiitains about loO houses, tw(» of them of hriek, and st veral 
of them tiled. It has been fortifie*! hy a rampart itf t arth, 
and a bamboo he<lge, no>\ ruinous. Shakpoor e«>ntains 
houses, no other place deserves the name of a town. 'I'wii 
liouses of bri(‘k in (iopalp(»or belong to tlu' chief (»f tlii^ 
Kausika tribe*. 'Fhere are ten lionse's t)f two siorit u ith 
mud walls, of w Inch one-li.iir is e<»\ ert'd with tiles, and nne-li. df 
with thateh ; /g of the huts ha\e tiled read-, and all ha\e mod 
walls. All the tli.ileh i" gra^H. 

There are the rnins (jf about 100 [>ett\ forts (iarhiur 
Kol), wliieh >v<*re built h) ilifl'ereul chiefs of’ the Kaiidka tribe, 
hut were fiuall\ destro\ed h\ Major liiitled^e. The on!\ 
remain of antiepiity at all remarkable is at I )hnri\ ap(M*i\ on 
the left hank of the K<<\ane. It is s.iid h) ha\<‘ he< n the 
abode of the chief prinee of the 'riiarus. Afterw.irds to !»ave 
heren oecupie*d by the Hinii'*, and finally h\ N.ira ( haml.i 
chief of the Kausika tribe, and tlie traces of three siu e< s'^ive 
ruins may he di.stingni'-heil. 'I'lie i uin, v. hit h ma\ la- attri- 
buted to the Tliarus, a^ nio'^t u-'Ual with ibost of that penph*, 
consists merely of a large space elevated ver\ biiib ;d).*\e the 
country, and ciuu})osed t»i broken bricks. 'I lie eh valifui !ier<* 
is less extensive than several otiuTs tliat I li»\e seen; but a 
large part may have been removed b\ the rivi r, otlierwise I 
shoidd not think it .‘suited In its size lor a in\;il ahmle. Its 
southern extremity has uinleri»oni- no alleratioii from the 
works (»f subse(|uent chiefs, nor is tln re anv trace of a diteb 
round it. On a coriu*r of ibis is a •'iiiall K-mplc of Siva rather 
ruinous, but without any appearance of eon^i<h r.dde antirjuity, 
and covered bv a dome in the Mubaimiualan stvh*; but the 
image would appear to be ver\ «dd, a.- not withstanding it.s 
simple form, it is very much decaw d. It is ihereforr; pro- 
bably coeval with tlie Tliarus. On the uppiTcnd of this ruin, 
and fartlier north along the bank of the riv< r, the iilmrs have 
constructed a fort, which extended about two-third.', of a mile 



aIon ;4 tli(‘ liver, aiul lias been narrow to tlie soutli, but wide 
towards tli<* n<»rtli, unless part lias been carried off b}‘ the 
stream, as is probaliie. The southern end, built upon the 
ruin ot' the Tharus, has had a rampart of brick, with a ditch 
between it and tile northern end, or town, which lias lieeii 
only i'ortified hy a ditch, and rampart of earth. This is the 
iar^n‘st place attributed to the i>har> that 1 have seen in this 
district, and has pndiably been their capita), ratlier than that 
of the Tharus. 'I’lieir most powerful cliief, however, probably 
resided far east at (iar Sainaran, in the district of Saran. 
'J be castle of the Kausika ehief has been built w ithin the ruin 
r>f the citadel of tlie llhar, and has consisted of mud walled 
buildiii;jfs, surroundiii^j two eoiirts. It is totallv ruined. 

Sanicjiaua. — I’lie hanks of the (ilia^hra are subject to 
iMinidatioii, and in many jiarts are barren or ]>oor sandy swells 
eo\ered with tamarisks or tliorns. I’^vin where tlie soil is 
^ood, they arc rather dismal, bein;^ bare of trees, and a crood 
deal beiiift waste, and eo\ered with witbereil reeds. The 
lii'^lier parts, in their centre, contain two lon^^ stunted for<*sts 
very u^^ly, but the remainder is beautiful. Towards the east 
end of the division the plantations are too numerous, and 
there is a good deal of waste land, but towards the west the 
country is well occupied, and the plantations are moderate. 
Iiilermixed with the innngo, they contain man) Maliuya trees 
and bamboos. There is no house of brick ; but oo houses 
have two stories with mud walls, 10 i*f them covered with 
tiles, the others with thatch; 000 mud walhal huts have 
tiled roofs. Of the remaining huts, w liieh are all thatched 
with grass, three-fourths have mud walls, and one-fourth has 
walls of hurdles. JSanichara, where the oHicers of police re- 
side, contains only (JO or 70 houses buried in a thicket, 
lluriharpoor contains ioO, Mehesong loO, and (biigliat 115. 
Three ruined strongholds arc the remains of the fastnesses 
formerly occupied by the Suryahangsi chiefs, to whom the 
country belonged. That at Mahauli was for some time the 
chief family resilience, and has been erected on a heap of 
brick rubbish, said to ha\c been an ancient scat of the 
Tharus. The modern fi>rt was surrounded hy a rampart of 
brick, within which have been several buildings of the same 
material. It was deserted dO or 14) years ago in consequence 
of a great sickness in the family, supposed to proceed from 
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divine an^s^er. The place is surrounded by forests, as a de- 
fence against the Muhanimedan cavalry. 

Mahuyadabar — Very much resembles Sanichara, that is, 
it has a bare sandy tract on the side of the (Uiaghra, and 
several stunted forests in the centre, and along the northern 
boundary. The whole, however, is as well cultivated as the 
western parts of Sanichara, and the plantations as moderate 
as there, although many still are superfluous. There arc 
many small pools, and one of some conse(iuencc named 
Chanda Tal,* which at the end (»f the rainy season is reck- 
oned Ij coss long, and one broad. "Ihc Haja lias in his 
house one room of brick. There arc 1(K) houses of two 
si(»ries with mud walls ; 70 are covered with tiles, and :<() arc 
I hatched. There are iitM) huts with mud walls and tiled 
roofs. Of the remainder, all thatched with grass. .‘H parts 
have mud walls, and one part walls of hurdles. Mahuynda- 
bar is a scattered place buried in plantations, but contains 
:J00 houses, many ^of which arc tiled, and some have two 
stories, Piparaicb contains /KK), (janespoor 200, many of 
them good. Part is surrounded by a rampart of earth, a 
ditch, and bamboo hedge, and is still occupied by many 
houses of a younger branch of the Oautamiya chief s family, 
idthough the property has been alienated. Nagar contains 
KJO houses, among which is that of the (iaiitamiya chief. 
The whole is defended like that of his kinsmen, and the de- 
fences are in good repair. I Ji contains 100 houses. Kap- 
tangunj lias only 25 shops ; but it is a small military station, 
and the residence of the native collector of revenue. 

Khamaruya entirely resembles Mahuyadabar, except that 
it has scarcely any forests, and that in place of one great 
lake it has several, which, although very long, are quite nar- 
row, so that they seem evidently to have been channels of 
rivers. The most remarkable are at Hyderabad, Panchos, 
and Sisauni. These are called Jhils. 1 he person called 
Haja has a small brick house of two stories. About 100 
fiouses of two stories have mud walls, but only two are 
covered with tiles, the others are thatched. Only 1.*) mud 
walled huts are covered with tiles, wliich the people here still 
consider as unlucky. Of the -emaining hut.; «il p.art.s are 

• Tul geiicnilly bi^nitics a marsh, and J/tH lake. [En ] 
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thatched with grass; and one part with rice straw; 15 parts 
have mud walls, and one those of hurdles. Khamariva, 
where the police officers reside, including an adjacent market 
place named Khankala, and a hamlet called Chhauni, does 
not contain more than 100 huts. Amorha, wliich is about a 
mile distant, and Sekundurpoor contain each about the same 
number. 

There is a very long winding canal, extending from near 
Amorha to Rupnagar, another seat of the Siiryabangsi family, 
who long held the vicinity. It is said to be 1 J coss long, and 
is about .'fO yards w'ide, but in many places is nearly oblite- 
rated, and bears every mark of higli aiiticjuity, while tliere 
are on its sides several heaps like the ruins of old buildings, 
but very much reduced by the action of time. I'he Raja at- 
tributes the work to a perstm of his family named Kadnl 
Singha, but it seems much too old for his time. In digging 
on the north side of this eunal, the Raja's grandfather dis- 
covered an image, which has hern placc*d in a mud walled 
hut, called the lord’s house 'Thakiirvarif, and is grotesquely 
clothed, being now considered as the family deity. It is a 
complete image, and not a carving in relievo as in Hindu 

images; nor has it any attendants fsce Platr di. It is 

about the human size, nor have I before secui an\ such. 'I'he 
Raja says that its history previous to its being diseovered by 
his grandfather is totally unknown ; hut the priest ealb it tlu* 
keeper of Bali Raja. Bali was the son of Biroehaua, the son 
of Prahrada, the son of IliraiivakaNvapa. the '•on oi K.isyipn. 
Bali was father of Banasur, who was kill, cl l)\ Kn^lina. while 
Bali was driven to hell hv ^ amann, the incarnation of \ ishini, 
.md son of Kasyapa, and thcreh)re gn at cram! uncle of Bali. 
These anachronisms probably arise from many omissior>>- in 
the collateral branches of Kasyap’s (lc^ecndant>, while the 
family of the moon, to which Krishna helonfied, is detailed at 
full length. Bali however was of such eonsicjueuce, that, 
after an incarnation of Vishnu sent him to hell, it was neces- 
sary for so great a deity to remain there and watch him; and 
the priest alleges that thi^ image represent^ that iticarnation. 
It has however no reseinhlance to the other images of \'a- 
mana (hat I have seen, either when represented as one of the 
10 Avatars, or as (iiadadlmr, by w hich name he is also called, 
on account of the arms which he carries. This however may 
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be tbc true form of G ml a*! liar, a." those st) called in Hehar 
seem to me to have been improiierly named. 'Fhe priest far- 
ther says that this imaf^e was placed here by Aniharisha, a 
king of Ayodhya of the family of iht* sun. The .Mitslems 
destroyed the temple, and threw nut the image, which was 
afterwanls found by a potter, and placed where it now is by 
Kanjit Singha, uncle of the present Raja. 

Althoiigli the chiefs, who have* of late held the country, 
call themselves Survabang^is, and claim a descent from the 
family of the sun, tliey admit that their ancestor> had been 
long driven to the west, and that on their re turn they found 
the country in jiossession of the Ubars. A In .ip of ruins, 
containing, it is said, about ^ <»f an acre, is attributed to this 
people. The Sur\ abang-is after their return bad many small 
strongholds all destntu d i»\ Major Rutledge, and none of 
tliein are now' worth injtice. 

VAZiluil'NJ very much resembles in its app(‘ar:mce the la^t 
two described. I'be banks of the 'l\‘ri, like those of the 
Ghaghra, arc low and hare; the inirtlu'rn skirts are eovenci 
with stunted forests, and the great intermediate space is to- 
lerahly cultivated, and has a siiperfliiity of fine plantations, 
although it is not so much (»verwhehned as many parts of the 
district arc. Long narrow' pieces of water arc \erv numerous, 
and highly advantageous to the eijlti\ator. Many ol them 
arc shallow, and covered with weeds, hut three near \ a/ir- 
gunj are deep and clear, 'riiev arc in the shape of crescents, 
and render the vicinity very fertile and beautiful, on which 
account the Nawab Vazir had on their hanks a hunting seat 
and garden, which are still kept in repair, although they have 
not been visited since the country was cetled to the Knglish. 
In a country where the arts are so far behind, although not 
grand, these works are very ornamental. Except thi.s seat 
of the Nawab’s there is no hou.se of brick ; 123 houses of two 
stories have mud walls, 23 of them are tiled and HK) thatched. 
Of the huts part has niuil walls and tiled roofs. All the 
others are thatched, but JS have mud walls, and have 
walls of hurdles. The only thatch, as usual in tins district, 
is grass. Vazirgunj, so called from the neighbourhood of 
that prince’s scat, contains 114 houses, Shahgiinj ll/i, and 
Namti 103. These are the only places in the division tliat 
can be called tow ns. The chief place of worship among the 
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Muliamtnedans is the niunument of Katila near Vazirc^unj. 
Katila or Hatila was sister's son of Musaud Gazi, a chief in 
the army of Mahmad of Ghijni, and sister's son also of that 
bloody acalot. Musaud obtained martyrdom, and is buried 
at Baharaich. ilis nephew also became a martyr, having 
been mortally wounded in combating the infidels on the spot 
where the monument in this district stands, lie was buried 
with his uncle at Baharaich, at no great distance in the domi- 
nions of the Nawab \*azir. The monument here is built of 
brick, and in good repair, but it is rude, and by no means so 
ancient as the time of Hatila. It was probably erected by 
the Vazir, who built the hunting seat, 1 believe the late 
Asfud Duulah. About KKK) people assemble on the day of 
the saint. 

The monument is seated on the corner of a ruin, appa- 
rently of great antiquity, the whole being reduced to heaps 
of rubbish. The h'likir, who has charge says, that it was a 
fortress belonging to the Bayes Rajputs, to whom the coun- 
try now belongs, and that Hatila was wounded in storming 
the place. These Rajputs however say, that it is only five 
or six generations since they came to this part of the country, 
having then left Bayeswar, their original seat, between Lakh- 
nau and the G.anges, in consequence of a famine. They at- 
tribute the work to the Tbarus, nor has it any appearance of 
having been a fortress, but seems ratlier to have been dedi- 
cated to religion ; its present name is Asukpour. There seem 
to have been many small buildings scattered in a line of about 
500 yards in length and 150 in breadth from north to south. 
The principal heap is near the west end, and has probably 
been a solid temple, having left a conical mound without any 
cavity in the centre. A little east from thence is a smaller 
heap, on which remains a large Lingga, round which, within 
these hundred years, a wall has been built, but it is not an 
object of worship, and a wild fig having taken root on the 
Lingga, will soon cover it. When that tree decays, the 
Lingga will probably be discovered, and then may be more 
fortunate in obtaining worship, should the great god continue 
so long in fashion. About a mile from this ruin, and proba- 
bly connected with it in the same manner as the ruin near 
the temple of Buddha at Kasi, and that near the Dewhara 
of Matakumar at Kesiya is a conical heap of rubbish, on 
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which there is another Lin^ga tlial has of late heroine fish- 
ionablc. The Mahanta or chief of a great convent at Seiu- 
banclha Rameswar, near Cape Comorin, mo\e(l prohahly hv 
weighty arguments sent from hen»*e. ga\e notice thronj^li the 
Ramanandis of A\0(1hyn, that he had discoNered the edicarv 
of bathing in Parwatikund on the side of Maliadeva Jhil, t>Me 
of the lakes near Vazirgiinj. The first as-emhly took pl.n'c 
this year in Jyaishtha, and ninonntetl to o or tJtMM) pmplr. 
After bathing in the Kund. the pilgrims woi^liipped this 
Lingga. The flock do m»t know h<»w the Mahanta came hy 
his knowledge, nor does it enter into their inngination to 
doubt what he says, nor to iinpiire into the eircninstanees. 

At Nagoya is a place dfolicated to the giwlile.ss (I>e\i\ 
where in the Antuinnal Da-ahara many ]M*o|>le, c hiefly Raj- 
puts, offer sacrific(‘s of lui Haloes and goats. A Rrahiinn 
priest. Every old inair/.a lias a place dedicated to its de ity ; 
but, although there is a llralnuan attached to e ach \il].io , 
he does not attend this low place*, hut the* cohhlers ;u t .is 
priests, and the Rrahmans are eontcut with a share of tin* 
profit. Many mauzas h.c\e al-o a place* for the* vM»rship of 
the ghost of Ratna Pangre, a Brahman. Bedsides the rnin at 
Asokpoor attributed t<» the* Tharns, I saw another, said hy 
some to belong to the* same people. It is calh*d (ianradihi, 
or the ruined fort ofCiaiira. It is ver> trifling, and sitnated 
on the north side of N’a/irgcinj. Olliers aiUg<* that it be- 
longed to Achal Singha, a Kalahangsa Rajput, whic h ] think 
is tlie most probable opinion, as it resembles the* w orks of the 
present Rajput chiefs, that i>, it has been a slight r.iinpart, 
and ditch, surrounding a few small linilding'* of brick, and 
mud walled houses. The rampart, dilcli, and a few heaps of 
bricks remain. After the 'rharn«, the country belonged to 
the Dom or Domkatar tribe. I'he rliicd of this triluf i.s said to 
have lived at Donuliha, in the N.W. part of the diiision. he 
ruin of his house, for it has no appearance of having been a 
fort, occupies a roundi.sh space, about GOO yards in circum- 
ference, and consists of brick rubbi.sh, forming an elevation 
tolerably level above, and covered with trees. Jt has every 
appearance of great antiquity, and entirely resembles several 
of the ruins attributed to the Tharus. A small tank, a little 
west from the heap, is also attributed to the Dom Raja, whose 
name tradition has not preserved. The Dom were succeeded 
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by tlw* libarft, ulio have loft no tract*.*!. Then came tlie Kal:i- 
han^'a tribt* of pure Rajputs, who were expelled by the Viseiis 
from Gandha a larj^e Per^unah in the Nnwab's country, mi 
which account this tribe called their new acquisition (iamllia- 
hakaraj. AVhen Major Rutled«fe took possession of tl»e dis- 
trict, this tril)C and its vassals had about 100 petty forts, all 
of which exce[)t a imid castle belongin'; to a Kanungoe, were 
di'stroyed. No one durst inform against this scribe, the 
olllce which he held rendering him master of the country. 

Nawahcunj. — This division is entirely conlined to the town 
of Nawabguuj, which, according to the officers of police, con- 
tains 1059 houses. Nawabgunj was founded by Suja iid 
Doiilah, and its situatiem was judiciously chosen the edge 
of the country subject to inundation, and opposite to Fvzabad, 
bis capital city. It served therefore as a mart, where all the 
farmers from tiu* northern districts of bis (*ountrv might bring 
their grain, and dispose <if it to the inerclMOtb (»f Fyzabad, 
who carried it across the various liranches of the Giuighra, 
which here may be .said ttMuctipv a space of about four miles 
in width. This trade is still carried on with great spirit. The 
town extends about ^ of a mile each wa\ ; ami, as usual, has 
very narrow crooked streets. The place, like all others near 
Ayodliya, swurms with religious mendicants, and the necessi- 
tous pcior are numerous. It contains four houses of brick ; 

mud walled houses of two stories, of which 200 are tiled, 
and 50 thatched ; about 500 tiled huts, and 300 that are 
thatched, all witli mud walls. 

Manikapook — Is entirely exempted from inundation, but 
it contains several small marshy lakes. The most consider- 
able is at Maniknpoor, and,the water opposite the town being 
pretty deep and clear, it looks well from the old castles also of 
tl»e Raja being on its banks. A narrow forest winds through 
the division, and connects itself with one of great length, that 
runs along the banks of the Bisui and Koyane. Until the 
establishment of the Fmglish governinent, this forest had been 
long the resort of robbers, and the family retreat of the Raja, 
who was generally refractory. Besides this forest, the coun- 
try is overwhelmed with plantations of Mahuya chiefly, and 
trees of the same kind are scattered through many fields ; but, 
the intermediate spaces being well cultivated, it would be very 
beautiful, were not the houses uncommonly wretched. 
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On the bank of the lake at Manikapoor, t!io Uiija hud two 
castles, with buildings in both of brick, and of a considerable 
size, although only one story high. The works lia\e been 
dismantled, and the hedges, their principal strength, cut down. 
The buildings in one are entirely ruinous, and those in the 
other are not in good condition, although the Kaja sometimes 
occupies them; but he lives generally in the fi>resf, and his 
father lived there entirely. I le is there buihling a small brick 
house, in imitation of those used by the Knglish. 'J‘here an* 

00 houses of two stories, with mud walls; ten are tiled, and 
25 are thatched. Ten nnid-walh'd huts have tiled roofs. .Ml 
the remainder arc mud w ailed, and thatched with grass ; 

of them have wooden doors. Manikaptjor contains nnl\ HO 
houses, and suficred much during different sieges, whiji tin* 
castles .sustained, w hen the liajas were refractory, lihetuwara 
ermtains 150, and l^idwangar l:5"» houses. 

'[’he MiihammcdaiK are very few in numlicr, and have no 
]>]ace of worship worth notice. Nor have tin* liindus anyone 
that attracts an assi^inhly. On the side of the lake (opposite 
to .Manikapofir, is a lingga, suiToiin<h*d by a wall, as is also a 
]>lace dedicated to (Bhawani, tie- goddess, wlilcli is near, and 
has no image. 1 went there in search of an old abode of the 
Tharus, and the jiriest of these teinph^s oili-red liiinseli’ a* u 
guide to the curiosities, thinking, prohalily, that his charge 
was the only thing worth visiting, lie took me first to the 
tlic f)laces of worsliip, and then desired me to dismount, and 
pray to Bliawani. 1 said, that 1 never prayed to that deity, 
on which he turned round and said, then worship Siva. W lu'ii 

1 replied that 1 never worshipped that god either, he stared 
with astonishment. He afterwards led me to a ])elty mud fort 
(kothi), wliich belonged to a late Kajput chief, and denied all 
knowledge of the Tharus, lieing disappointed, I gave him 
nothing, and he left me muttering, no doubt considering me an 
a most unreasonable infidel. A decent farmer afterwards 
showed the ruin of the 'riiurus residence, Basgit as it iscalled. 
It consists of a space ahtnit 41)0 feet long, and 100 wide, co- 
vered with small heaps of brick ruhhi>li, without any traces of 
fortification, and has probably been a large house. 

At llatiii, in the east <‘orner of the division, is a ruin of tlie 
'Fharus. It is on tlie skirls of a barest, and may contain 150 
acres, covered with heaps of hrick.-i. 'riiere are no truces of 
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fortiftcationa. Ofl'eriii^s are still occasionally made at a place 
(ithan) dedicated lo the keeper of the gate (d warika) of Hatni, 
but there is no image. 

At no great di.Uancc east from Hatni, is Gopha, another old 
ruin of the Tharus. This is similar to Hatni, being a space 
covered with heaps of brick rubbish, without any traces of 
fortifications, and coveretl with trees so thick as to prevent 
me from tracing its extent. It was said by the people of the 
vicinity, to be about 5000 cubits round. At Khejuri, 3 coss 
west from Manikapoor, at Kop.a N.W. 3 coss, at Mahewa,‘JJ 
coss W., at Satya, 4 coss \V., and at Kaliowa, 5 coss W.,are 
said to be similar monuments of the same people, but I bad no 
opportunity of examining them. After the Tharus, tins coun- 
try was subject to the Bhars, who have left no traces behind. 
Then came the Bandhulgotiya Rajputs, who were succeeded 
by the \'isens. Both these had many ju tty forts, all now de- 
stroyed. Several of them, until the Knghsh took possession 
harboured notorious robbers, chiefly illegitimate branches of 
the Raja's family. 

Salol'NJ — Is exeinjit from floods, hut contains many long, 
narrow, and shallow pieces of water, liighly favorable for 
agriculture. The whole northern boundary is skirted by a 
forest, forming a part of the very hmg wood, that runs along 
the Bisui and Koyane. The remainder is tolerably occupied, 
and the plantations are somewhat moderate, and ci)nsisl chiefly 
of the Mango. 

There is no house of brick except some t fiat died huts in 
a village near the old ruin of Kotkas, which alfords abund- 
ance of the material. Twenty-six houses oi two stories have 
mud walls. Only one of them is tiled, the others are thatched. 
There arc 10 mud walled huts having tiled ^Iof^. All the 
other liuts are thatched, a few with straw’, hut by far the 
gn‘ater part with grass: parts have imid walls, and 5 ’j part 

walls of hurdles. Lalgunj, where the otticers of police re- 
side, has no market, and only a few shops with 35 houses, 
chieflv of cultivators. The name implies the fine market 
town, and was gi\en to it by some Nawab, who intended 
that it should be such ; but he entirely failed in his attempt 
at improvement. Its original name was \’irpur. No place 
deserves the name of a town. 

Tlu ie aif Diliis or ruined abodes of tlic Tharu.s at Nagra 
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Btijruk south a little from the Thaiiah, at Patijiya Biijruk 
west 1 COS8, at Dewgang south 2 coss, at Kotkas northeast 
S coss, and at (xurgang south-east 1 J coss. The three chiefs, 
who lived at Patijiya or Patiyari, at Kotkas, and Dewgang, 
are said to have been the most considerable. The ruin at 
Patiyari is a very considerable elevation of brick rubbish, 
which I judged b\ the eye to be UK) feet long, 200 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. Tlie people in the adjacent village say, 
that it contains 2o sinall bigahs, which would give an area of 
202,500 sciuare feet, in ])lace (»f the 80,000, that I reckoned 
by looking at the place, so tliat I was probably much mis- 
taken. It has every appearance of having been one edifice, 
nor is there the snuulcst trace of it'i having been fortified, 
l.ike most • . ' tlie old anodes of the 'I harus it stands by the 
side of a small mar^h> like, which may formerly have been a 
tank. A small mosipie, now in ruins, has been built on the 
heap, and near it is an old well with some traces of a cistern; 
but these jirobahlv belonged to tlie mosijue. (-)n the east 
side of the heap a fortunaie scribe, about 50 years ago, dis- 
covered a Siva Lingga, which he, as well as bis neighbours, 
some wav or other, knew to have come there spontaneously 
in the most remote uge» of unti(|uity. Whether or not it 
had escaped the notice of the Tharus is uncertain; but, 
where it stands, there are no traces of any old temple. 1 be 
scribe on so happy a discovery surrounded the image with a 
wall, planted a inangc' grove, and dug a well. Notwithstand- 
ing all these circumstances not above 2(K) ])eople assemble 
on the Sivaratri. 

Katkas seems to have been a quadrangular brick castle, 
about 140 yards long by 120 wide, and it has l)een sur- 
rounded by a ditcii, except towards the west, where there is 
a small mar.sliy lake. On the outside of the ditch arc many 
bricks, hut these are ])rohably the ruins of modern villages, 
built from the old materials, as 1 see is still the practice. 
The elevation of rubbish is at le;.st 10 or 17 feet perpen- 
dicular height, and has evidently formed one edifice. About 
200 yards east from it is a small tank, on the north side of 
which have been buildings of brick ; ami on its east side is a 
Si**a Lingga, said to have belonged to the Tharus. 

Dewgang, the scat of the third great chief of the Tharus, 
is of u roundish form, and about 2tK) yards in diameter, but 
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at least 20 feet in perpendicular height. There is not the 
smallest trace of fortification. It contains fewer fragments of 
bricks intermixed with the soil than is usual in the ruins of 
the Tbarus, which in general consist chiefly of bricks re- 
duced to small fragments; and its surface is covered with 
fragments of earthenware, as is usual about native villages 
1 presume, therefore, that its elevation is owing to some vil- 
lage having been built on the spot, and that the ruin of the 
mud walls of the village conceal the bricks. Some deep ex- 
cavations have been made, 1 suppose in search of that ma- 
terial. On the heap has been erected a small brick mosque 
now ruined ; and south from it is a small square tomb, co- 
vered by a dome, and containing a man’s grave. Where it 
stands, are the foundations of several brick buildings, on a 
level with the surface. Whether or not these belonged to 
the Tharus is quite uncertain. Although these are said to 
have been the abodes of the principal chiefs, some of the 
other ruins are no way inferior ; and, although Dewgang is 
only two coss from Lalguiij, two other great buildings have 
intervened. Gurgang has been an edifice of a quadrangular 
form, about 230 yards long and 100 wide. Nagras has also 
the appearance of having been (^single edifice of a roundish 
form and of about 350 yards diameter ; so that, allowing the 
building to have been quadrangular, and the ruins in falling 
to have spread considerably, we cannot allow that the build- 
ing has been less than 000 feet square. 

The Tharus, according to tradition, were expelled from 
hence partly by the Domkatars, and partly by the Bhars, 
and these again were driven out hy the Kulahangsa Rajputs, 
to which tribe the present Raja belongs. The most re- 
markable place of Hindu worship is in a small marshy lake 
at the old seat of the Tharus culled Gurgang. It is said to 
be mentioned in the Raniayan of ^'almik^, tliut Dasarath the 
father of Rama, while lying in wait for game near a river, 
shot Sruvan the sun of Aiidhak Muni, mistaking him for a 
deer or wild beast. Aiulhak, although a Muni passing his 
time in silent contemplation of divine things, was of low de- 
gree; but being very holy, and witlial rather irascible, he 
cursed the king of Ayodhya, who had killed his sun, and in 
consequence Rama and i^akshman the king’s sons passed 
14 years in the woods, where they had many troubles. About 
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10 years ago it was somehow discovered, that in tlie I'liAruH 
old lake called Gandar Jhil in the vidgar langiia;;e, there i> a 
deep pool, and that it was there that Dasarath killed Sravati. 
It has also been discovered, that this iiad het ii the place 
where Gandharha, another silent eontemplator, was wont to 
pray. On these accounts about oOO pt'ople assi^inble to 
bathe in the pool on tlie new' moon in Ma^h. I'he claim to 
Gaiidharba Muni may be very good; but in flie legeiul *>f 
Valmiki, there is a strong circumstance nienlioned against 
this being the place where Sravan was killed ; for it is there 
stated, that the unfortunatt* affair took p1ac(> on the Tamasa. 
a river, which passes A/cingar, and is called 'I'angus (Toiise 
R.) in the language of men. 

Di MtuiiY — A llllle (»f this division along the hanks 
of the Ilapti and Ami is subject to inundation; hut it is too 
narrow to ]iro(luce much effect on the appearance of the 
country. There are si*ven or eight marshy lakes; hut the 
only one, that is considerahle, is the Patlira Jhil in the north- 
west part of the division. It is 1 coss long, and J coss wide. 
There are tliree coti'^iderahlc forests; one much stuntet), 
running along the st)Utherfi l)oundary, and two more stately 
on the hanks of the Ha|)ti. The remainder of the country 
is beautiful, with mon* cultivation than i.s usual in the tiortherii 
parts of the district, hut h ss than near the (iluighra. I'he 
plantations, although in par! superfluous, an* somewhat nearer 
the hounds of moderation than iisii.d in the centre of the 
district ; and, except the woods, much of the waste land 
is clear pasture, while the remaining smaller portion is co- 
vered with long harsh grass. Tlicre is no house of hrick ; 
but 2*^5 are of two stories with mud walls, and part in 
thatched with rice straw, while the remainder is ihatelied 
willi grass. 

Dumuriyagunj, where the police oflicers reside, contains 
17,5 huts, very poor, but ftjrming a straight wide street. It 
has been surrounded by a ditch, rampart, and hedge of bam- 
boos, now neglected. It is finely situated on the banks of 
the Rapti, but does not possess (»ne boat, except suclt ns are 
used for ferries. Banpoor contains 100 poor huts. \\'a.sa, 
where the Kazi resides, is not a market town, hut contains 
some good tiled buildings. The same is the case with a 
very large village named Halawar, which is also occupied by 
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Muhamtnc(laii««, chiefly the deBcendants of the saint from 
Arabia. 

At Hharatbliari is a tank, where about 4000 bathe on the 
day of llama Navami, and the full moon of Kartik. There 
are several tanks near this place, and adjacent to them is a 
considerable ruin. The people at Dumuriyagunj told the 
Pandit of the survey, that this hidonj^ed to Hharatbhari a 
'riiaru, hut tlu* people on the spot told me, that it had been 
the abode of Bharata the brother of Hamachandra, and it is 
possible, as the Tharus assert, that both may be correct, and 
that the family of the sun were in fact of this impure tribe, 
'i'he people, however, who called it the house (V ari) of Bha- 
rata were of the lowest order ; hut these often retain tnidi- 
tion.s h(*tter than the nuu’e learned, who are apt to he misled 
by modern le;;entis, of which the vulgar are enlindy ignorant, 
'i’he ruin is a large heap of brick rubbish, of a very irregular 
form, hut exteudiiig abimt 100 yards from north to south, 
and n,)0 from east t(» west. There have been some fletaehed 
huihlings, especially one of considerable dimensions towards 
the nortli-west, and the sacred tank is at a little distance to- 
wards the .soutincast. The great mass has evidently been a 
very largo house, palace, or castle, with several small tanks 
encroaching on the sides, but no traces of a ditch. Ow ing 
to the space occupied by courts, or to the falling in of very 
large apartments, the surface is very uneven, allliough 1 
could not trace any symmetry of form, or remaining walls ; but 
so little soil covers the bricks in many parts, that my elephant 
could not walk on it without much clifliculty. The elevation 
in some parts s(‘cms to be still about feet perpendicular. 
The tank, in which the people now bathe, seems to me mo- 
dern ; for, as it retains its shape entirely, 1 do not think that 
it can he above twi> or three centiiries old. 

At llalhsuri, in Sangskrila Hastisunda, or the elephants 
trunk, is atiother ruin attributed to the Tharus. It is a heap 
of brick ruhbiNh about or } arils square, and has no 
traces of a ditch. About the middle a circular heap rises 
considerably higher than the remainder, and has probably 
been a temple. About 100 yards east from this ruin, are 
some heaps of brick rubbish, on which are two Linggas, 
which have been surrounded by a brick wall. The people of 
the adjacent village, who arc Muhummedans, attribute the 
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whole to the Tharus. About two years ago an Atilhi heizccl 
on the Linggas, which until then had no priest. He has n(»t 
procured as yet any asseiiihly, nor has lie indeed discovered 
anything remarkable about his images ; hut lie is in the sim- 
plicity of youth, and as he grows older, will probably have at 
least a dream. 

At Yamahana near Uhanpoor two images were discovered 
10 or 1^ years ago, in ploughing the field of a Hrnhman, wlio 
immediately dcdicateil hiinstdf to religion. On going to the 
place, 1 found that the field hud been long cultivated before 
the images had been discovered, and a suK))ieioii no doubt 
arises from this cireiiinst<iiu!e, as it it is only just possible, 
that the plough should have alw*ays missed them before, and 
hit them at the time when they were discovered. My suspi- 
cions were excited by the ( <induct of the discoverer, and of 
an old womun who lives with iiiiti. 'J1iey were exceedingly 
agitated, and would scarce!} answer any question, but talked 
incessantly, and rather incoherently about their discovery, 
which they culled Rama and Lakshinan. The images were 
clothed, and in a dark places so that from their appearuiuT I 
could draw no concluhioris ; but the people in the vicinity 
even seem to ho suspicious, and the Rrahman as yet has 
reaped little benefit from his discovery. 

At Pengriya an image less liable to objection was found in 
September 18l.'h ll is a stone containing the image of a 
prince or god with four attendaiits, and resembles those called 
Vasudev in Rebar, only the hand, which has the mark of the 
lotus on its palm is turned up, in place of bi ing lit ld down. 
It was discovered by some children at play on llie side of a 
tank, among a small heap of l)lick^, that had lieen the re fnun 
time immemorial, and in which tlie hmndations of a small 
temple about feet by iiO, may he traced. J liis heap was 
called $amny asthan, hut the ])eoplc of the village hud no tra- 
dition concerning the person by wbtnn the temple was built 
or destroyed, nor was it a place of w<»rsbip, ulthougb Samaya 
is one of the tutelary deities of the low tribes most commonly 
w'orshipped in this district, and is said to have been a deity of 
the Tharus. It mu.st also be observed, that a chief of this 
people resided at Ilathsuri near Pengriya. There would be 
therefore be some reason to suspect that this image, resem- 
bling one of the most common in all old ruins ; and called 
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C'liatiirhhuja Lakshnii Narayan, Gadadhar, Vasudev, &:c., is 
in fart the Saniaya Dewata of the Tharus. The name implies 
tlie deity of the seasons, time, or opportunity. In the present 
system liowever, a goddess presides over the seasons (Kaia- 
rupini). Vi.>hnu is also called Kalarupa; but although Kala 
and Sama\a have tin* same meaning, he is never, 1 am told, 
railed by this latter name ; yet some of the images like Sa- 
maya ha\e the 10 avatars of Vishnu as ornaments. A Kama> 
nandi of Ayodhya, having heard of the discovery, appro- 
]iriated it to hiinst lf, has placed it in a hut, has anointed it 
with oil, and adorns it daily with flowers. lie has not yet 
attracte<l many vota^ie^, but is an active, diligent man. 
'Fhere are several old fortswhich belonged to the Kalahangsa 
liujputs, w hen they held this division ; hut they have been 
petty works, and are entirely ruinous, '^I'he same is the case 
with some hiiilt by the Sirnets, who are now called Haja.s. 

Hai.ti.— N(Uie of tlte district is suhj<‘ct to he regularly 
fl(»oded. TIktc are 10 or Ix? marshy lakes, hut none of them 
remarkable. I’lie extensive forest on the hanks of the K<>yane 
runs through the middle of the di\ision. A great part of it 
consists of plantations that lunc run wild, and it occupies a 
great extent. 'I'he remaining part of the country is beautiful, 
hut loaded with useless ]dantationH, and a large proportion of 
it is waste, partly covered with sliort, and ])artly with long 
withered grass. There are two houses partly of brick, one 
belonging to the Kaja, and one to a kiTiMuan. The former is 
includcii in a \cry starry mud-walled castle; the other I did 
not sec. Thi‘re are of 110 houses of two stories, of which 
10 are tiled, and 100 thatched. All the huts have mud walls, 
10 are tiled, the remainder is thatched with grass. 

Hast! contains about .500 house.s, and is surrounded by a 
ditch, and bamboo hedge about lialf-a-mile square. In this 
area are several empty sjiaces, and the Uaja's mud castle 
takes up a considerable portion, so that the lumses are much 
iTowded, and the whole is more st)rry than any place of the 
bhe in the district, and the pe(»p]c seem in the most abject 
slate of poverty. Pakoliya contains 100 bouses, and is the 
only other place, that can be called a town. 

About a quarter of a mile south fr«>m the town of Basti, at 
jMaiihan, is a ruin attributed to the Tbaru>. It consists of a 
heap of rubbish about J200 yards in diameter, and very irre- 
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^jular in form anil surfacr, without any trai-cvn of a ditrh. On 
the top is said to lia\r boon a ldn«:i;a, hut soim* lime it 
disappeared. 

At the west end of n marshy lake called Hhwilatal. ahnit 
15 miles west from Rasli, is another luin attributed to the 
I'harus, and calh'd by tin* same name. It i^. a lu ap of rub- 
bish of a roundi-h fi»rm, and about l.i.MH) vartU in circum- 
ference. Its elevation is considerable, and \er\ little si/d is 
mixed with tin* bricks, »d’ which it cliiell\ consists The tops 
of the walls of se\er.d ehamhers ina\ be traeed on a lexel 
with the present surface, nn<l these probablx show that tin* 
hiiildintr has been a h(ui'*e, aiul not a temple as tlu‘ ehamhers 
are small. On the south side t)f the heap, atljaceut to a tank 
nearly ohliterateil, tlierc projects from tiu* ruhhish about 
Js.*j feet of an octa^nmal stone pillar, mucb wi'atlu r-worn, and 
liavin;> it.s sides alterualelv wider and narrower. It is railed 
Sivawa, and is c<»nsidereil an obj<*et of worship On a small 
heap of nibl)isli b<‘tweeii the aboxe-mentioned tank, the ^^reat 
ruin, and the marshy laki*, are twc» plan’s id* worship. One 
dedicated to an anonyimuis Muhaminedan m.irtyr {Mhuda 
Sahid) has no tomb, but iTnai;es of potter’s ware ar<‘ plaeetl 
under n tree to obtain bis favour. The <*(lu r is a Liufrtfa 
railed the IJbuileswar, and with the wbob- ruin, ami a choked 
well is attributed to the rhariis. North from tbe^ircaf lu ap 
are two smaller ones (piite delaclied, but at a small distance. 

A])out three (juarters of a mile nr)rtb-east from Ikisti is 
another ruin atlribute<l to the 'I'lianis. and e?dled Laknaura. 
It may be 300 yards in diameter, but of ver} little elexatimi, 
whether from haxiii^ ori»4inalI\ C(»n-i.sted of a niind>er<»f small 
buildin^^s, or from many of the brick'' baxin;! been removed, 
1 cannot say. About 1000 \ards bexond this is another ruin 
attributed to tlie .same people, and ealletl Ibirawa. Its dia- 
meter is smaller, but the elevation is more eonsiderable, al- 
tlioiigb it contains more earth than usual. (>t« it is a I jugga 
very much decayed. About two mih bexond this, iiorlli 
and east, is another niin called Arel, and attribute*! to the 
Tharus. It i.s about 300 yards in diameter, but is higher 
than Laknniira. Some deep and large excavations tuive been 
made into it, probably in .search of brick.-. 

Besides tlic.^e I heard of ruins attributed to the same 
people at Naringau, norlh-ea&t from Basli three coss. 
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The Kalaliangsa Rajputs, who now hold the country, had 
built about iOO forts, many of which had gone to ruin, when 
Major Rutledge took possession, and destroyed the remainder. 
The chief seat of the tribe is said to have been in the woods 
about seven coss north-west from Basti. It was called Sala- 
nagar, hut the Muhammedans changed its name into Munsur- 
nagar in honour of Munsur All Khan, father of Suja ud 
Doulah, and Vazir of the empire. The place has since been 
entirely deserted. 

Magahar. — Towards the Rapti this division is low, but 
tolerably well cultivated. The higher parts are very much 
neglected, and a great deal is occupied by woods, that extend 
along the Ami, and Budh rivers, and at Magahar, extend to 
a great width, having been there enlarged by numerous 
plantations, that have run wild. Kxcept in these woods, 
which are mostly stunted, the high land is beautiful, but very 
poorly cultivated. It has however numerous fine plantations, 
and most of the waste land is under short grass. A great 
part of the lake called Bakhira Jhil is in this division, but I 
shall describe it in the account of Bakhira. There are, how- 
ever, a good many small sheets of water, the most remarkable 
of which is Marartal, between Bakhira and the Rapti. In 
the rainy season it is reckoned to contain about ^000 acres, 
but two-thirds of it dry up in time to admit of their being 
cultivated. The Kazi has two houses partly of brick. That 
at Magahar consists of many small brick huts scattered in 
disorder, partly tiled, and partly thatched, and surrounded 
by a ruinous brick wall, with many projecting corners and 
loopholes for defence. It is very slovenly, and even ruinous, 
as are also a pretty large mosepte, that serves as a chapel, 
and a family burial place, both near the house. Twenty 
houses of two stories have mud walls, and tiled roofs ; and 
50 huts with similar walls are roofed in the same manner. 
The remainder is thatched with grass and parts have 
mud walls, and jg part walls of hurdles. Magahar contains 
370 houses, and is a poor scattered place Mehcdawal con- 
tains 500. Rudhatdi 100. There are market places; hut 
19 places, which have no market, contain each about 100 
houses. 

At Magahar is a tomb of Kavir, whom Abul Fazil calls 
the Unitarian ; and it is difficult Co say, whether he was a Mu- 
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liammedan or a Paj 2 ;an, as 1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
explain. The present buildings \iere erected hv Nawab 
Fedi Khan, who about 200 years ago was superintendent 
(Chuklahdar) of Gorukhpoor. They are in \erv good repair, 
but are not large, and arc totally destitute of elegance. The 
place, where Kavir was buried, is under the cliarge of a 
Muhammcdan disciple, whose ancestors ha\e luKl the oflice 
ever since the funeral ; while the inonuinent of the first 
Hindu Mahanta, which contains his ashes and iinhurnt hones, 
is under charge of his successor. Both are objects of 
worship, each person taking the offerings that are made at 
the place, of which he lias charge. About 50()() assemble 
annually at a fair (Mela'i and there are many occasional \isi- 
tants. 

The Sirnet Rajas for some time resided in a hu t immedi- 
ately west from Magahar, and seem to have founded tht‘ town. 
The fort was in the usual st}le of a cpiadrangle defended by 
a ditch, rampart of earth, and bamboo hedge ; hut has con- 
tained some brick buildings, and it is said about IG acres of 
ground. It is dedicated to Samardliir, but lias long been 
totally ruinous. It is said, that the place was forineily occu- 
pied by the Tharus, and then was called (jhanas\ampoor. 
What was shown as the situation of this place, appeared to 
me some natural swellings west from the Sirnels fort, nor 
could 1 trace anything like what is usually seen about the 
ruins attributed to the Tharus. Under u tree i> a place called 
the Thakur-dihi, or the high place of the l^ord, wliere offer- 
ings are still made, and the Lord is supposed to have pro- 
tected Ghanasyainpoor, but tradition is silent concerning bis 
name. About the Sirncts fort, and from thetice through tlio 
town to the tomb of Kavir, there are places containing brick 
rubbish, which, if ever the Tharus resided here, must he the 
remains of their town ; but this rubbish may be also the frag- 
ments of buildings erected since the place was called Ma- 
gahar. 

Bakhira. — A small part of the long forest on the banks of 
the Ami is in this division. None i.s subject to be regularly 
flooded, but a flue lake occupies a considerable part of the 
whole. About a half however of this piece of water is in 
Magahar. At Bakhira it is usually called Bakhira Jliil, by 
which name it is best known to European> ; but in Magahar 
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they call it Harachi ; and the Into Nawab Vazir, who used 
frequently to hunt on its banks, called it the Mot! Jhil, or 
pearl of lakes. It is certainly the finest piece of fresh water 
that I have seen in India ; but it will not bear a comparison 
in beauty with J^uropean lakes; for, being fed chiefly by the 
rains, it buffers a great diminution in the dry season ; and, 
although a large space is always free from weeds, the w'ater 
becomes very dirty and rather offensive from the immense 
flocks of aquatic birds by which it is covered in winter. The 
whole in December may be about seven miles long, and three 
broad ; hut a large part, on the north side especially, is shal- 
low, and covered by reeds and other aquatic plants, through 
which a canoe can pass only in certain narrow crooked lanes 
as it were. Towards Bakhira however tliere is a very large 
space so deep that few weeds reach the surface, and the 
plantations on the bank arc uncommonly fine and numerous, 
so that the appearance from thence is very beautiful, and is 
enlivened by numerous fishing canoes and vast flocks of va- 
rious water fowl. The division, exclusive of the w'oods, is 
for this district tolerably cultivated ; but the plantations arc 
rather extensive, although not so overwhelming as in some 
parts. There is no house of brick ; six houses of two stories 
iiave mud walls, and of these one is tiled ; the others are 
thatched. There arc 50 thatched huts w ith hurdle walls ; 
all the others are built of mud; 15 of them are roofed with 
tiles : the otliers with grass, which indeed is the only thatch 
used. Bakhira contains 250 houses surrounded by a ditch, 
rampart, and bamboo hedge, still very iiiaceessihle, although 
not in repair; no other place deserves the name of a town. 

There are eight Liiiggas. The most celebrated is Kopcs- 
warnath, near an old ruin, attributed by some to the Dom or 
Domkatars, and by others to the I’harus, who preceded that 
tribe of military Brahmans. The ruin is in the style of those 
attributed to the Tharus, being a large heap of brick rubbish, 
without any traces of a ditch. It is about J of a mile in dia- 
meter, and very irregular in its sliape, having many project- 
ing corners. Its S. W. quarter is very high ; but in other 
parts it is low, and north from it broken bricks are scattered 
to a considerable distance on some high land, although they 
do not form heaps. In that direction there probably have 
been some small houses, while the great mass was the chiefs 
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castle. This ruin is called Kopa. A littif way cast from the 
heap is the temple of Siva, which is c\idenlly tpiile moilern. 
It is a small cubical building, cohered l)\ a dtune. in the Mu- 
hammedan style, and stands at the wost end t>f a tank dnj; by 
that people, its longest diameter heinir from east to west. 
Except the name Koposwar (the Lord (»f Kopa- there is 
nothing to denote a connection with the niiiL although the 
image may be old enough. About lMH) vtUaries assemble* 
on the Sivaratri ; and still fewer attend the two Linggas at 
Hakhira. At Manggalpt»»r, was the residence t»f the Kaja, 
w'hose garden was destroyed by a wild hoar, as 1 ha\e men- 
tioned in the account oflhisti. The llajawa'% naturally :mgr\ , 
and, seizing a sj)ear, slew the hoar. On his wa\ from the 
pursuit, he met many women celebrating a l‘esti\aK in which 
a thread is tied round the w rist, as in the man iagt* ccnMimny. 
The Raja joined innocently in the cen niony ; lull, when lie 
returned home, his two wivi's thought that he had taken a 
third sharer in his bed, which they eoiisitlert*d tpiitc Miper- 
fluous, and one of them, Chola de\i, in lier anger, broke the 
thread, on which, the goddess, in wliose honour the thread 
had been tied, turned the face of the violent lady into the form 
ofasow'^s. On this, C li(*la devi retired to the w«umIs, hut, 
after some time spent in praver, was cureil by Anggira Muni, 
The people of Bakhira, far from admitting the p(*tt\ pool of 
Basti to have been the object *>f the ljt»ar s depretljitMins, con- 
tend that their great lake was the garden which tlii> animal 
destroyed, .and on its bank they sliow' the place wln‘re .Maiiggal 
built a (ihat or stair. An attempt was therefore made to 
bring the assembly to that place, and, about lour or five years 
ago, some people assembled, but they ha%(* ever since* faileil. 
In the year when they were successful, there had been a severe 
epidemic, of the small pox, and tin* women who pl.iy Maha- 
niaya, had been induc<*d to represent the place as Indy. 

The Rajputs had several stronghohis, now entirely ruinous. 
Tlie most remarkable is at (iosiyarikhas, whiTt* Si\.i Singh. », 
a younger brother of the Amer family, and grandson of the 
elder Jay a Singha, for some time re>i(h*d. lie mariicfl a 
daughter of a Sirnet chief, and afierw irds relurneil to his 
native country, relinquishing an estate whit h had lu'cn gi\en 
him by Madhav, his fathcr-in-law'. 

Bangsi. — T here are said to he 8T marshy lake? in this divi- 
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sion, but the largest docs not exceed 400 acres, and, although 
they might be of the greatest advantage to agriculture, they 
are overwhelmed with weeds, and arc disagreeable objects to 
yiew. About a tenth part of the district is flooded every rainy 
season, is considered useless by the natives, and in the dry 
season, is exceedingly dismal, being covered with withered 
reeds, among which arc scattered small trees of the Gardenia 
uliginosa, a most ugly plant, A very large and stately forest 
of Sakhuya and (»thcr valuable timbers, occupies a great ex- 
tent on the banks of the Biiri Rapti, and there is a long stunted 
wood on the boundary of Dhuliyabhandar. The remainder 
of the country is planted to superfluity, but very poorly culti- 
vated, the plantations equalling in extent J of the fields, the 
waste space between which are much more extensive than 
both ; and are partly clear, partly covered with dismal withered 
long grass, and partly occupied by ugly bushes and thorns. 
In Bangsi, part of a brick house w hich belonged to a former 
Raja, still remains, and is occupied by the native collector. 
The Haja*^ present abode consists of several mud w’alled 
quadrangular towers, of two stories, and covered wdth roofs 
somewhat after the Italian shape. These towers are joined 
by huts of one story, with windows towards the interior. Be- 
fore the principal gate is an area, through wdiich the street 
passes. It is surrounded by mud buildings, some of them 
two stories high. These arc accommodations for the Raja's 
officers and servants. There are in all 200 mud walled 
houses of two stories, all thatched with grass. All the re- 
mainder consists of mud walled huts, which are all thatched 
in the same manner, except five that are covered with tiles, 
but these are considered as unlucky. Bangsi is situated on 
both sides of the Rapti, the Raja at present occupying the 
northern bank, and the oflScers of government the southern. 
It is a very sorry place, although on both sides it may contain 
600 houses. 

The chief remains of antiquity is Kathela in the centre of 
the great forest, on the southern bank of the Buri Rapti. 
It is said to have originally been a seat of the Tharus. After 
which it became the chief residence of chiefs called the 
Kathela Rajas. They are supposed to have been Rajputs ; 
but no one of the family remains, and they appear to have 
been totally exterminated by the Sirnet chief, w'ho took the 
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place. The Kanungoe however and Dumbar Khan, the 
most intelligent Hindu and Muhainmedan ai Uangsi, agree, 
that the Kathela family, having oifeiidcd the goddess of their 
city (Kathela devi), was by her converted into stones, and 
that these still remain in their original forms. I presume 
neither had ever visited the place. It seems to have been 
a town with many buildings of brick, and small tanks ; but 
no traces of fortification ; and appears to have extended more 
than a mile each way, although 1 could not fully trace its 
outline. The brick buildings are reduced to mere heaps ; 
but the bricks are not so much broken as in the ruins usually 
attributed to the Tharus, and they are quite in a diflerent 
style. The ruins of Tharus usually consist of one great mass 
like what may be supposed to have been the remains of one 
great building, with some small heaps luljacent ; but 
Kathela consists of many small heaps scattered at ir- 
regular distances over a great extent of ground. There 
are few stones remaining. One, which is a flag smoothed 
on one side, and cut into mouldings on the edges, is 
placed with one end in the ground, and is worshipped as 
Kathela Devi, the goddess who turned the inhabitants to 
stone. Many offerings of potter’s w are are placed round ; 
for it is supposed that no cowherd nor woodcutter could 
safely enter the forest w'ithout procuring her favour by such 
an offering. ^1‘hc Bhars of Sanauli arc the yiriests, from 
w'hence perhaps it may he inferred that the Rajas of Kathela 
were of this tribe, which is generally allowed to have suc- 
ceeded the Tharus. Near this stone, on the side of a tank, 
are the foundations of two small temples, the chamber in each 
of which has been only a few feet in diameter. In one is 
placed part of an image called Bhawani (goddess) ; but it is 
the head and breast of a male, so far as can be judged from 
what remains, similar to those which in Behar are called \ a- 
sudev, &c. The fragments wwshipped in the ruin of the 
other temple are so small that it is impossible to say what 
they have been intended to represent. On a heap of brick, 
some way distant from thence, is lying a stone spout, which 
terminates in a crocodile’s head, very rudely carved. It pi^ 
bably served to convey out the water used in washing the 
image that stood in the temple, on the ruins of which it now 
lies. All the people however with me worshipped it by 
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prostration, and by touching it with their foreheads. The 
night before they had been grievously alarmed by a tiger. 

After the destruction of Kathela, the Sirnet built a large 
mud fort at Sanauli in the same forest. It has had a deep 
and wide ditch, and a strong rampart ; but within there was 
no considerable building. The tow'n however was large, and 
has contained some buildings of brick ; but it has been long 
deserted, except by a few Bhars, wlio cut wood. The family 
seat was afterwards removed to Bungsi in the open country. 
They first built a house of brick on the south side of the 
river, and seem to me to have chosen for the situation a ruin 
of the Tharus, although no tradition of the circumstance re- 
mains, and the heap of rubbish on which the town stands is 
usually attributed to the decay of the Kaja s buildings. It is 
only however oO or (K) years since the house was deserted, 
and some walls and even chambers rein.’ in entire, and are 
still inhabited ; but ail these, u.s well a.s the town, have evi- 
dently been built on the heap of rubbish. The Kajas were 
terrified from the south side of the river by the ghost of a 
Brahman, and went to their presimt abode already described. 

The village of Sarayat, about 10 or 11 miles north from 
Bangsi, stands on a heap attributed to the Tharus, but very 
small, and not clearly marked, the ejuantity of rubbish visible 
being trifling. At the south-end of the village is a Lingga 
very much decayed. Under a tree in the village are some 
stones. One seems to have been the base of a pillar (Plate iS, 
No. 1,) very much w'eathcr-worn ; two are square flags with 
a hole in the centre of each; and a fourth contains a female 
figure {Plate 8, No. called Kali. She is seated, has only 
two arms, and seems to be playing on the musical instrument 
called Vina, and ought therefore to be called rather Saras- 
wati. At the north end of the village is a Lingga, surrounded 
by a wall and probably modern ; at least it has not suffered 
from the weather. Neither the Pandit of the survey, nor I 
could learn any tradition concerning these images, which wc 
met with by accident. 

Dhuliyabhandar. — This was formerly a large jurisdiction, 
the officers of police residing at llehera, between two estates 
or Tuppuhs called Dhuliya and Bhandar; but these having 
been seized by the Kaja of Gorkha, the Thanah was with- 
drawn to Mahadeva, where it now remains, and has under it 
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a small territory, which, when the country was ceded by the 
Nawab, was but in an indifferent state, and has been since 
totally deserted. The only inhabitants now are the officers 
of police, the illegitimate family of the head of the convent at 
Bakhira, and a man employed by the Thanahdar to cultivate 
a garden. 

Towards the boundary of Bangsi, on the hanks of the Je- 
inuyar, there is a lon«j narrow forest. Except in this there 
are traces to show, that the whole has once hren fully occu- 
pied, and that the plantations have been very moderate, for 
these still remain in full vijrour. There are numerous small 
tanks at the situation of former villages, and round these are 
some scattered trees, hut seldom such as hear fruit. All the 
rest of the country is covered with reeds, wliich when 1 saw 
it, where withered and diMual, well suited to bring to recol- 
lection the miserh's of thousands, who have perished from 
mismanagement, or have lieen driven from their native abode 
by want of sufficient protection. 

J’he chief object of \ujrsliip is Palata Dc'i in tlie wood 
near the »lcnuiyar. It wa« a great favourit<- with the (iulmi 
llaja, whose spiritual guide, the chief of tlur convent of Ali- 
this at Bakliira, is the priest of ilie gndd< aiul n ttcived 17 
Mauzas free of rent, hut thes<* are iic»w' of no value. 'rhtTC 
arc two small tem]des, hut epute modern, having been built by 
the predecessor of llie pr< sent priest, 1 presume at tlie Kajas 
expense. They are in the Miihatmiiedan >t\le, that consist 
of a cubical chamber surmounted by a diune. They are small 
buildings, but stand on the ruins <d'a largi? tem)>li*, the foun- 
dations of wliicli in some [ilace- are sliii a few’ feel high, and 
a fragment of a stone pillar, and the images still remain; f«>r 
there is no doiilit, that the images are very ancient. In the 
one temple a large angular stone projects from the floor, and 
is said to be a Lingga, nor has it a grcati r rcsemhiancc* to 
anything else; but there arc no traces of tlie female part, 
w’hich however, may he buried in the ruin under the temple, 
ns the projecting part is very short. In the other modern 
building is the image called Palata, exceedingly worn by 
the lapse of ages, and the features totally obliterated ( P/. 
8, No. 3.) It repre.sents the goddess destroying a man, 
who has sprung from the truncated neck of a buffalo, so 
common in the monuments of the sect of Buddha in Behar. 
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Hcfurc tlie two modern temples, at the limits of the ancient 
building is a tree, under which are portions of two broken 
Linggas. At each Dasahara there is an assembly, but that 
in autumn is trifling, while in spring the multitude is very 
great, and remains nine days : 3 or 400 shopk(?epers or huck- 
sters attend, and I have heard tlie number of votaries reck- 
oned at 50,000. Many buffalos, rams and goats arc offered. 

About four or five miles east from Mahadeva 1 saw two ele- 
vations somewhat like the ruins attributed to the Tharus, but 
containing fewer bricks. They were called Trupasandihi and 
Trupasandihika Jhunga, the latter w^ord signifying u grove, 
for the ruin is covered with trees. On this latter is a small coni- 
cal heap of bricks, which has evidently been a temple, and on 
its ruin have been placed two Linggas, wiiich it probably once 
contained. On I'rupasandihi, or the high place of the wor- 
shipper of three gods, there are in fact three Linggas placed 
under a tree. They are exceedingly weather-worn, and one 
of them, on the side of the phallus, has a human face. Be- 
sides these there are many fragments. Among them, I thought 
I could trace the Chakra and head of the mace with two of 
the hands of the image, which in Bchar is usually called 
Vasudev, &c. 

There are the ruins of some petty forts, erected by various 
llaja.s and thieves, especially one at Musliaroya, about two 
miles from Mahadeva, which w as a strong bold of the Bang- 
iara tribe, when these predatory merchants were in the habit 
of plundering Bangsi, Satasi, and Parraona. 

Lotan. — A considerable portion of this division is liable to 
be annually flooded, and is very dismal being very poorly 
cultivated, and the waste produces only long harsh grass, 
which early in the dry season is withered. Forests occupy 
a very large proportion, especially in the south and east parts 
of the, division, w here there is one of very great extent, that 
contains some large timber. A small one towards the north- 
west on the Tehir is much stunted. The clear part of the 
division about Lotan and Kliarati, has once been fully occu- 
pied ; but many peo})le have lately deserted it, and the plan- 
tations arc equal to almost a third of the fields that are now 
cultivated. No house is built of brick nor tiled, but there 
are 10 mud-walled bouses of two stories. Of the huts 15 parts 
have walls of mud, and one part walls of hurdles; but these 
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are always plastered with clay on one side, and sometimes on 
both. All the thatch is grass. Lotan, whore one set of the 
police officers resides, contains only 70 huts, very poor. 
Kharati, where llic other act resides, contains l.M), several of 
two stories, and the whole rather more comfortable. No 
other place deserves the name of a town. 

There arc three ])etty forts built by different Uajput chiefs 
contending for power, and now entirely ruinous. And the 
only remain of anli<|uity worth notice is at lianarasiya in the 
north-east corner of the division surrounded by forests. I 
could not conveniently see it; but sent some people to draw 
what was remarkable ; and from the plan it will appe^ar, that 
the fort is but modern, being a small cpiadrangle with round 
bastions at the corners; (/Vr/ZeS, No. but there are in 
the place some broken images very nuicli weiitlier-worn. 
Among them may be evidently distingnislied a Nri.singha, a 
Buddha, and probably one of those which in Behar are 
called V’asudev, bcc. iPlatr 8. Nos. 5, (», 7 iv 8.} 

Pali. — This is a jurisdiction of a reasonable ainl 

compact form. Pali, where the officers of pedice reside* w'as 
formerly a townw’hich had a fort and castle, belonging to the 
Chauhan chief of Butaul and Palpa ; but this has gone 
ruin, and the town in the rainy season is deserted hy all 
except the police ofiicers, who retire to sheds erected on 
wooden posts to protect them from tigers. In the f.tir weather 
10 or 12 traders come to deal with the people from the moun- 
tains, and occupy nivid-w ailed huts. Ihe other hahil.itions, 
chiefly in villages belonging to tin* Tharus, are thatched huts 
with walks made of small stakes of inb rwoven hamhoos, or of 
reed hurdles, but not plastered. The huts of the 'riianis 
have straight ridges, and in general are mueh wic c r, am 
longer than those of the other natives ; hut one hut usually 
serves for the whole residence of a fauuly, which in the 
southern parts of the district would have three or four huts 
round a yard. On one side of the hut is usually a garden 
neatly fenced, and containing tohacco. mustard ami a few 
plantain trees. The Tharus keep, eows, buflidoes, sheep, 
goats, fowls and pigeons, and this live stock occupies an open 
end of their hut, separated from the dwelling ai.artinenlH by 
an hurdle wall. AH the northern boundary ol the division is 
covered by a stately forest containing manj Sakliuja trees. 
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anc' on the bank of the Tinay this forest extends far south. 
There is also a thick forest in the southern part of the divi- 
sion between tlie Payas and Rohini. The remainder would 
a|)pear to have been once cultivated ; but the large space 
between the Danda and Rohini would seem to have been 
deserted before the English took possession, and this in con- 
sequence of wars hetweeii the Chauhans and Sirnets, which 
raged about 2() years ago. This part of the country is very 
dismal, being overgrown with withered reeds on the lower 
grounds, among whicli are many small tanks with a few scat- 
tered trees on their banks. 'J'he higher parts are covered 
with clumps of young Sakhiiya. 'Fhe ydantations of fruit 
trees have been entirely (iestroyed. I’he remainder of the 
country looks better, although there is very little cultivation; 
but it has been lately deserted, and the j)lantations remain, 
nor have the reeds ac(|uired the same ascendancy, so that 
many fields are still clear pasture. 

Near one of the lately deserted villages 1 observed a small 
temple of Siva, still having the appearanee of being perfectly 
recent; and at l*ali, Mahadatta Sen of l^dpa commenced a 
temple, but it was never linished, nor any image placed in it. 
Every village had u low deity, usually Samardhir, whose priest 
was a cobhliT, and some of these are still w orshipped. Each 
hud also its place f<»r appeasing a ghost of the sacred order, 
cliielly "rulasi Sukla. Resides the h^rtified house at Pali, the 
C’hauhans had several yietty forts, built by their servants or 
oftieers, but now' entirely ruined, and never of any conse- 
cjuenee. 

Nichlam. or NACHLAWAi.r— Is a jurisdiction of good size. 
The Kazi of (Jorukhpoor held the southern part of this divi- 
sion as usual by hereditary right; and, as the person who 
held the northern part eho.se to adhere t(» the Raja of Gorklia 
when that prince seized on a j>art of the country, the remain- 
der has been annexed to Gorukhpoor. 

A largo island in the Gnndaki is subject to he flooded, and 
is overrun with reeds and tamarisk.s. Much of the land to- 
wards the north is very low, and during the rainy season is 
subject to be flooded partly by tlie rain wa^er lying long, and 
partly by the swelling of the torrents. This is very fit for 
rice, hut it is tliinly inhabited, and looks very dismal, being 
covered with h)ng withered grass, among wliich in some 
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places are scattered ugly trees : on the higher parts howerer 
are a good many plantations. Near the hills of the north 
the country is covered with fine forests, adjoining to which, 
on the bank of the great Gandaki, is a thin wood consisting 
almost entirely of Sisau. South from thence, ami adjacent 
to Nichlaul on the east, is a very large forest, chiefiv however 
stunted, and containing many mimosas, especially the (^ate- 
chu. Opposite to this, on the west of Niehlaiil. hut at some 
distance, is another forest, in which there is some Siikhtiya 
trees, but chiefly small. 'I’lie country soiitli from thcM* forests 
and Nichlaul is clear, and }>1anted with fruit trees Mifhrient 
to serve 10 times the j>resent inhahitants, altlumgli tliese arc 
much more numerous than they were of late, manv having 
retired from the northern parts of the division, in conse- 
quence of the disputes with tlie Kaja of (lorkha. 

There are two hou.se s of brick belonging to tin* Kanungoe, 
and eight house.s with imul walls have two stories, three of 
them arc tiled, and live tliatched. I'oiir mud walled huts 
are covered with tiles; all the other Inits are tlialclied with 
grass, ten parts having mud walls, and six parts those* of liur- 
dles. Among the latter are seuneTliarii villages; the others 
belong ehiefiy to new settlers, who have not \rt detfTinined 
on a fixed residence, hut an* ready to move if any increase of 
rent is demanded. Nichlaul or Nichlawali is a vcr\ s(»rry 
place, although it contains ‘.iOO huts. It lornuTlv liad imich 
trade in grain, but that lias failed, in eon<eqiieiu‘e of the 
country to the north liavin^r been deserted. Near it the 
Rajas of Palpa or JUilaid had a mud fori and ea^ile, a very 
sorry work entirely ruined, Maharajiiunj, the <»nl} other place 
that deserves the name of a town, contains IlVi huts. 

The chief object of Muhamim daii wurslii]) is the morni- 
ment of Sundiili Miidar Shah, It \< situated on a hill which 
overhangs the large (jiandaki, aiul the hnilding is very petty. 
I'hc festival last?: for some day*- heh*re the Sivaratri, and 
about iiOOO usually attend, but several of these are Hindus. 
They offer copper money and liamlkerehiefs, wliicli the 
keeper take.s. Last year the people of the (iorklia Kaja be- 
gan to collect, and allowed the keeper nothing ; but some 
police officers from Nicldaul arriving, the inountaine(‘rs de- 
sisted, although they did not restore what they had taken. 
The keeper says that lie is the Iblli in descent from the per- 
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son who first held the office, and, if this saint was the person 
named Mudar, who flourished in the time when Timur in- 
vaded India, this would give 23 years for each generation, 
which is a reasonable allowance, where people marry so early 
as is usual in India ; but that saint is generally allowed to be 
buried at Mukiinpoor, and is called Budiuddin, while the 
keeper calls his saint Sunduli, and alleges that he is buried 
here. I’liis however is probably a mere pretence, for he ad- 
mits that his saint first came to Mukunpoor from Lahus, his 
native place, and then came here by the way of Butaul. On 
his arrival he dug a pit, in which he as usual fasted 40 days 
and nights ; after w'hich he died. 

Madana Sen, the Tharu prince, is said to have had a house 
at Kanaha on the east side of the Gandaki, some way above 
Sivapoor, and in the country now scizt^d by Gorkba, so that 
1 could not examine the place. Ilis wife called Rani Karna- 
wati is said to have lived on bad terms with him, and chose 
for her residence the top of Maddar hill. There is there in- 
deed the ruin of a small brick building like a small fort ; but 
it could never have been intended for the residence of either 
a lady of rank or garrison, as there is no water near. It is 
probable that the chief residences of Madana were at the 
town of Madanpoor in the Gajpoor district, and iletampoor 
in Belawa : but it is very likely that he might have had a 
house at Kanaha, to which he might retire in the favourable 
season, to enjoy the most magnificent scenery of that vicinity : 
and it is possible that his lady may have erected on Maddar 
hill a place, from which she might occasionally enjoy one of 
the most magnificent prospects that nature affords. As be- 
sides the tremendous peaks of Emodus on one hand, and the 
immense Gangetic plain on the other, this hill overhangs all 
the deep recesses and shaggy mountains through which the 
different branches of the Gandaki force a way. 

Several other places in this division are shown as the ruins 
of forts, which belonged to Madana and Karnawati, but they 
arc very inconsiderable, and at two of them, Sivapoor and 
Bnhuynr, small forts of brick were lately built by Hathi Ray, 
a slave of the Palpa Raja, mIio having rebelled, held the 
country for some time. Around the modern fort Sivapoor, 
however, are lying many stones, which are said to have be- 
longed to the building of Karnawati. In the account of Par- 
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raona I have mentioned the temple said to have belonged to 
this prince's spiritual guide, who, according to the tradition 
in both places, was a low fellow of the Musahnr tribe named 
Ilasu (amorous). As might be expecteil however from his 
name, if well applied, he was a great favourite of the goddess, 
who used frequently to appear to him. The Raja being ex- 
ceedingly desirous of obtaining a view of her lu^avenly bi'au- 
ties persuaded the priest, while in his presenee, to repeat the 
forms of prayer, which procured him the transporting sight. 
As he repeated the awful words her hand appeared issuing 
from his head, and he fell dead. The Raja was seized with 
madness, and soon killed himself, and the kingdom departed 
from his family and tribe, and vrii» seized by the Rhar named 
Varaha Deva, who probably resided occasionally at Kathcla 
in Bangsi, and Dhuriyapar in Gopalpoor ; but the )>rincipal 
residence of this dynasty would seem to have been Ciarsa- 
maran. His tribe, when driven from thence, would appear 
to have resided near Uamnagar in the district of Saran, until 
the Chauhan liujput.s seized on their country, part of which 
they still hold. These Chauhaiis and their servants, and the 
Sirnets witli whom they waged frequent wars, have built 
several forts, all iio^v in ruiiis, and unworthy of notice. 
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rOPlLATION, DISTINCTION OP CLAS- RS. MANNERS. I>IM:Asr>, 
COSTUME, E C. 

The ^timate of the number o " houses in the towns ^ f 
(jorukhj >or and Nawabgunj has b en taken from an accou! t 
given by the officers of police, ai; I does not appear to 
liable to any considerable* error. 1 have from ihence calou. 
lated the number of people in the .^ame manner, as from [ho 
number of people in Shahabad I .calculated the num})(‘?’ ^ f 
families. In tbc other divisions my native assistants witi; 
good deal of pains took an account of the number of trader- 
and artists, which has been implicitly followed. In order to 
form an estimate of the other classe^ of society, as in the di.- 
tricts hitherto surveyed, I consulted many intelligent p(T.«sori> 
concerning the quantity of field that one ploughman usual 'y 
labours. This however I must observe is generally very small, 
and is perhaps underrated, in which case the number of cul- 
tivators and gentry will be less than I have stated ; but 1 have 
IK) means of calculating how far this may be the case. I’lic 
number of ploughmen having been ascertained, I have e:)- 
deavoured to allot to each class the proportion of jikuiLdis 
wliich its members hold, and thus I procured an estimate 
the number of the lower tribes of cultivators. The higljt r 
tribes or gentry I have calculated from the proportion w liii !i 
they are said to hear to the cultivators. Having thus pro- 
cured the number of able bodied men, I have as former]} 
made an allowance for the females and infirm or young malt-. 
Near the Ghaghra, where the climate is uncommonly healili}. 
I have allowed 100 able bodied men for 425 people, in tiie 
middle parts of the district, as about Gorukhpoor, I have 
allowed 100 for 450, and towards the hills, where the country 
i‘' mon unhealthy, I have allowed 100 men only in 4T5 
sons. Here, as in Behar and Shahabad, the peojile arc 
divided into four classes. 

I'hc 1st, called Ashraf and Bhalamanusby forms a kind <'f 
gentry, who in this district far exceed any reasonable bound?'? 
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,0 that by far the greater part are in a miserable state of ig- 
norance. and many in great indigence. It is only some among 
them called Durbaris that can face the judge, collector, or 
such gn at personages. A great many called Gharaiyas never, 
if possible, venture into such presence, and when they do* 
seldom dnd utterance ; but if they are able to speak at all. it 
is in a roar like a bull’s, they being mere clowns. None of 
them will labour for hire; but almost all have farms, and hv 
far the greater part do every kind of labour in their own 
helds, t xcept reaping and holding the plough, both of wliich 
are considered as so highly discreditable that no llrahman 
nor scribe can here be induced to perform them, and very 
few even of the Muliammedan gentry or Rajputs will con- 
descend to this degradation ; by far the greater part even of 
these would rather perish of hunger. About 800 families 
arc eni^aged in commerce, and 100 as artificers or artists; 
but th*/y are allowed by all to be Ashraf. 

Until the English Government these liighcr orders pos- 
sessed almost the whole lands in property, and the wliolc 
leases ; for neither the artists, traders, nor other low tribes 
were permitted to cultivate the earth, except as servants. It 
seems to have been more ow'ing to tliis than to the form of 
government, although that was far from good, that the 
country became depopulated, the Company’s provinces in the 
neighbourhood affording abundance of lands for such of the 
low tribes as chose to emigrate. The removal of this privi- 
lege, since the establishment of the Company’s government, 
has given very great disgust to the higher ranks, who are 
a good deal discontented ; but it attracted a good many low 
people from the countries remaining to the Nawab, until this 
prince has granted them similar indulgences. 1 he Muharn- 
medan gentry consists as usual of Saiuds or descendants of 
the prophet, of Sheykhs or persons of Arabian extraction, of 
Moguls, of Pathans, and of persons dedicated to religion 
(Fukirs) or poetry (Bhats). Even in the short time, how- 
ever, that has intervened since the English took possession, 
the insolent pride of Hindu caste has acquired such an 
ascendancy, that all the Pathans, Bliats, and Fukirs, who 
hold the plough, which is the case with many of these orders, 
have been excluded from the rank of Ashraf; but I have 
thought, that such an unjust distinction would only lead to 
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confusion ; as no one dares exclude from the rank of gentry 
the Rajputs or other Hindus of rank, who have wisely under- 
taken this valuable kind of industry. The Hindu Ashraf or 
gentry consists of Brahmans and Rajputs, both exceedingly 
numerous, and the former very proud, of Bhats or parasitical 
poets, of musicians (kathaks), of Khatris and Agarwalas en- 
gaged in commerce, and of Kayasthas or scribes. The num- 
bers of the Khatris and Agarwalas are very inconsiderable, 
and although they are merchants, they are not included 
among mercantile tribes. There are besides a good many 
(in all, including the Agarwalas and Khatris, 800 houses). 
Brahmans, Muhammedans, Rajputs, and Kayasthas, who 
although in fact traders, arc included among the gentry, and 
have in the Appendix been admitted as such, so that on this 
account the actual number of traders is 800 houses more 
than mentioned in this document, and on another account, as 
will be aflerwards mentioned, it requires a still greater aug- 
mentation. 

The low mercantile tribes which form the second class are 
here called Baniya or Bukal, and very often both words are 
united in one term. A good many have now small farms, 
which they cultivate with their own hands in the rainy season, 
when commerce is nearly at a stand. This class should in 
fact be augmented by 800 families, who, although in reality 
traders, are by all included among the Ashraf or gentry ; 
and it would also require to be augmented by 1080 families 
of Telis, who carry on trade ; but they have also oil-mills, 
which their women manage, so that each of these families 
trades, and at the same time manufactures. 1 could not 
mention them in both classes, without increasing the popu- 
lation ; and, as the proper duty of the tribe is to express oil, 
I have included the whole among manufacturers. About 
2S^ other families of manufacturing tribes and an equal 
number of agricultural castes, are engaged in commerce ; but 
as this is their chief employment, 1 have included them among 
the traders, while 1 have included among the artists still more 
of the mercantile tribes, who live by manufacturing, espe- 
cially the Kalwars, who distil, and who amount to about 
760 houses. 

Although the third class composed of artists, is in many 
parts considered as abundantly distinct from the others, 
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there is no n’ord appropriated to eapress it. and in Bome 
parts both traders and artists are included in the common 
n«niA Aihurf. The term Pauniya is applied only with pro- 
priety to express the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washer- 
man, and shoemaker, attached to the manorial establishment. 
Many of them have small farms, which one person of the 
family cultivates, while another works at his trade. Their 
women are hired to weed and reap. 


The duty of plouuhiiiR and reai>in(i. which is that of the 
fourth class, is considered as exccediof'ly mean, and so dis- 
creditable, that the term Chasa is rejected bv tbem, and 
they are called Grihasthas or inhabitants, and Khetihars or 
men of the field. Since they have been permitted to farm 
lands, many, who were not involved in debt, refuse to work 
for the higher classes, who in some parts, iH-ing exceedingly 
numerous, have been under the necessity of procuring la- 
bourers from the countries which are more populous ; and I 
heard it alleged, that the number, which comes from the 
Nawab’s country during the rainy season is very great, aiul 
may amount to 54,001). These have not been included in 
the population, any more than the .soldiers of the regular 
army, and their followers. Parraona is the only part of the 
district that has a superabundance of lahtiurcrs, and, id- 
though there is still much land waste in that <livi.sion, many 
people go from thence to Munsurgunj for service. 

On these grounds I have taken the number of inhabitants 
at 1,989,314 (see Appendix), and, by following 
planasinShahabad, I find, that these will occupy 277,09.) 
houses. It must be otiserved, that the number of houses, 
belonging to eaeh class, does not give a fair view of the num- 
ber of persons respectively belonging to each. The tamihes 
of the gentry are considerably larger, and those of the arti- 
ficers and traders considerably smaller, than the average 
proportion. The population, which 1 have assigned, amounts 
to 269 persons to the sipiare mile, which m Lurope would be 
considered as a great number; but if i.s very ow, w ere 
almost the whole soil is capable of giving at east one crop 
of grain in the year, and where the people live almost en- 
tirely on grain. The whole field now actua ly cultivated has 
been estimated at 2417 square miles, which will give rather 
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more than Calcutta bigahs for each person, nearly the 
same proportion as in Behar« because in the 21 allotted there 
for each person, there is included the ground occupied by 
houses and plantations, while here the 2^ bigahs are all field. 
The number of nu n said to be absent in the regular army 
amounts to 248, wl icb can produce little or no effect on a 
population so considerable. 

A great proportion of the Rajputs, military Hr dimans, and 
Pathans, is willing to serve as irregulars or nit -sengers, and 
until of late were at all times rea 1} to draw ti.eir swords in 
the disputes of their chiefs, bo;h with each other and with 
their government ; and a good many of them had predatory 
habits. The latter have been considerably repressed, nor 
does any robber of consequence now lurk in the country. 
Neither docs any chief presume now to resist the civil autho- 
rity ; but they are still apt to decide disputed boundaries by 
the sword, and several engagements have of late taken place, 
although such violence is much less frequent, and is carried 
to a much smaller extent than it was in the Nawab's govern- 
ment; with which it did not seem to be an object to preserve 
the peace. So fur as 1 can learn, it was not usual for the 
government to interfere, either to prevent or to punish the 
feuds between the chiefs, unless one of the parties paid for 
assistance, in which case it was given, more however in the 
manner of an ally than in that of the sovereign of both 
parties. The chiefs, and most natives of rank, of the mili- 
tary tribes at least, seem very much to regret this change in 
the administration of afiairs ; and it seems in fact to have 
been much less fatal to their interests, than the endless liti- 
gations, in which they are now involved, and in which they 
vent their mutual heart-burnings and ancient feuds. The 
whole number of men born in this district, who are ready 
and able to enter into at least irregular military, or predatory 
service, may amount to 29,000, of whom 2778 are employed 
here, and 833 in other districts, while not above 260 strangers 
have found their way here from other places. This no doubt 
somewhat reduces the population. The greater part of these 
are provided with sword and target, and a good many with 
matchlocks, but few go abroad armed. The number of pen- 
men born here employed in other districts (330) rather ex- 
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ceeds those strangers employed here ; but in so trifling 
a number as to produce little or no eflTect on the population^ 
although their remittances may be of considerable value. 

The manners of the women in general are very strict, and 
the men are jealous. People of severity complain that since 
the English government there is mure laxity among the 
women than formerly, the husbands being afraid of making 
such severe examples, in cases of frailty, as were formerly 
usual; for with whatever was done the Nawah’s guvernment 
did not interfere. At (loniklipoor the example ol’the refugees 
from the hills who have fled to escape the \iulenee of the 
Kaja of Gurkha, seems to have had a still greater effect, 
than the interference of our courts ; and a good ileal of in- 
triguing prevails, i^specially annmg the women uftlie mercantile 
tribes. Many of the mountain beauties have a good deal of 
the Chinese or Tartar countenanee, which seems to me to ho 
admired by the natives more than their own n‘gular features, 
a taste probably iutrodueed by the Moguls, and spr<'ad, by 
the usual imitation of the great, even among tlicir Hindu 
subjects. 

The Rajputs here being of high birth, are often eourted as 
sons in law by those in the east, and re ceive large dowers 
with their wives. As they seorn l(» give thi ir daughters in 
return, they find it difheult to procure husbands of a suitable 
rank ; and 1 am credibly informed, that several of ih«* higher 
families were in the habit of putting their female children to 
death, when born. As our courts would he a])l to give them 
much trouble, should such a practice come to light, it is said, 
that they have of late desisted from this cruel practice ; but in 
its stead have adopted one, if pos-Mhle, still more barbarous. 
It is alleged, that they give the infants too little milk, and thus 
occasion them to linger, and perish from want of ader|uale 
nourishment. It is scarcely possible l(» conceive,* that a 
mother could be induced to join in a practice so repugnant to 
the ordinary feelings of humanity ; hut it must he recollected, 
that they arc brought up with tlie liighest notions of pride, 
to the stern dictates of which they often sacrifice? themselves 
on the burning pile. Tlie great proporlimi cd Hindus of liigh 
rank occasions many young widows, who cannot marry a 

• The Hiitory of lUjpootima unfortunately proves it to l>e true.— [Eo.] 
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second tiii'.e, and this is no doubt some check on population. 
The young widows of the low ranks usually become concu- 
bines. 

Inoculation for tlic small pox has as yet made less pro- 
gress tlian in lb*ng:d ; and in some places is scarcely known; 
but in general it .'•eems to be rather on the increase, and it is 
said, would be more cemmon, were it not for the difficulty of 
procuring operators, all of whom come from the east. It is 
evident, that the Muhammedan faith has here had a tendency 
to check the j)raclice, as in the divisions, where this religion 
has become mo'st prevalent, the practice has been the least 
extended.’^ About the ca])ital the surgeon has vaccinated a 
few, although the people there entirely reject inoculation 
for the small pox, nor do they seeni at all aware of the ad- 
vantages of vaccination, nor has any native begun to operate 
with this disease. Fevers seem upon the whole to be more 
and more numerous in proportion to the vicinity of the hills, 
and in the three northern divibi4ms the people have a sallow 
colour and weak appearance. The whole rainy season is there 
very unhealthy, but the uutumnuul epidemic is in all places 
the most severe, and the vernal, attacks mostly children. It 
is said, that of late the fevers have more frequently than 
formerly been accompanied by visceral obstructions. Except 
in towns, where there arc physicians, the only remedy used 
in fevers is an abstinence, during wliich the patient is allowed 
only a very little water. Few modes of treatment seem more 
successful. Tlie ordinary fevers are of the remitting form, 
and last from two to ten days. Some of a slight nature arc 
called cold and hot, Sardigarmi, and re({uirc little or no at- 
tention. The people allege, that tlicy arc also liable to slight 
febrile attacks, if they omit for some days to cat before 10 
o'clock in the forenoon, especially near the equinoxes. This 
kind of complaint is called Kharai, and is accompanied by 
headach and bleeding at the nose. 

Fluxes arc more common in spring than in autumn, and 
are pretty frequent, although far from fatal. Like the vernal 
fevers they are most common among children. Cholera 
(Pangchak) is not common. The febrile complaint called 


* Owinfif to the extreme len^uh to which the lioctrlue of predestination 
is carried by the Moslems--[Ei>.] 
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Nakrn vrr\ st Klom occurs, atui :n iimsi luii" is saiil lo lia\i’ 
been totally unknown until of l itc. '1 ho fi*\t r accompni.u tl 
by tiinieraclion of the maxillary iihuuK in man\ ^nitstiftho 
district is not known; hut in >.iiiit‘h:nM, amt oilit-r 

places, i hoard of it: and it was >.nd |iro\.nl chiitl\ in tin* 
end of October and hoginniiif; ot Novoinhor.and to ho allomloil 
with little danger. 

Both kinds of leprosy are prott\ ('tviniimn. ainl lh<‘ Kor, or^ 
Korhi, that in whuli the "n»int' tall «‘ll, is s.iid ti* ho on tho 
increase. The people her«- do not separate tin* «li.si‘ase«l troin 
their families, and s<nne of them contiinn* to li\i‘ with thei/ 
wives, and beget chihlren, who schh»in escape the disea>e. 
Although in general the\ are not exp<»sed to want, a good 
many of them, in order ti» <‘\pl.ite the >in, to whii h their 
disease is supposeil ti» owe n.s »n’iuin, j»nt li^em^eUes te a 
*'oluntary death. Some to \\odlia, and niort' to I ra\ag, 
and throw themsehe^ into the holy ^tnain; x^hile .>(!iei> to 
whom a distant jouriiex would he inonv* n.« nt, thr..w ihem- 
.selvcs into a pit lilled with tire. The white leprosy woul.l 
not appear to he heredit.iry, nor i.> it beheld with .<iieh ab- 
horrence as the Kor, so that the ath i ted, sehloin, it ever, 
destroy themsedves, although it 'i> eon.ddered a. a inark o! 
divine anger. It is connnoidx called S.ipheda and ( »..irakh. 

The swelling.s which atfeci the leg:s I’dpa^ .Ve. are not 
common; hut the swelling on the thmal, ((ilK‘;h; atleets 
many. In some divisions this disease sehlorn or nex er occurs, 
in others it is very common, hut it is not aUays, that it pre- 
vails in similar situations; for instance in .Mun.surgunj and 
Gorukhpoor the swelling in the throat is more rommon than 
in any place in the district ; hut is very rare m 1 hewopar on 
the opposite bank of tl,e Kapti. It ...u.t also 
that in Bhagulpoor and Gopalpoor. « li<-n- 
legs, &c. is most prevalent, the swellm:; o i . 

at all common. On the banks of tlie .anc .i i , 

disease is said to affect crows, kites am « ogs . 

human species, but I noticed no instances o c 
some places it was said, that the sxxclling ms isap . 
after the patient had removed from a p ace su ij - . i 

disease, to one exempt from it. Although, upon 
there seems reason to think, that the 
disease has some connection with water spnng,ing 
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regions; yet in Klianiariya I found it attributed to drinking 
the water of a lake at Hyderabad, wliich seems to have little 
or no connection with any stream coming from the northern 
mountains. 

Rheumatism is rare, nor did I hear of any that had the 
species of lameness called Kungj, which is frequent in Behar, 
Patna, and Shahabad. On the bank of the larger Gandaki, 
however, there is a peculiar disease called Huudh, which 
seems somewhat analogous. The persons wlio are affected, 
are incapable of speaking distinctly, or of working hard ; 
but, although in all resjjcct'i rather imbecile, they are not 
destitute of understanding like the idiots of the alps. Tnfor- 
tunately they by no ineaiis enjoy the same favour, and many 
of them are eomnioti beggars. Some are born in this state, 
others are seized wlu*n of an adult age. About 4()0 ])ersons 
in all are said to be in this wretched condition, nor when 
once aflected, do they ever reco\er. An ascites (dropsy), 
seems to be endemic in five or six Mauzas, north from Par- 
raona about l(i miles. The belly is much distended, and 
the legs and arms much emaciated. The progress of the dis- 
ease is however ver\ slow, requiring many years to kill the 
patients, none of whom have been known to recover. I did 
not see any aflect(*d person, but from the symptoms above 
mentioned, as detailed by the natives, 1 presume, tiiat the dis- 
ease is of the encysted kind. 

Condition and manner of living of the yeople , — Provisions 
being cheaper here than in Shahabad, and the ex]>enditure 
of money being nearly the same, the people live more plenti- 
fully than in that district. There are many chiefs of very 
high birth, and extensive possessions ; but no one lives in 
the splendour becoming such a situation. During the Mu- 
hammedan government their undisciplined but gallant fol- 
lowers were always able to secure them in a considerable 
share of power and respectability ; so that, although the rude 
state of the arts deprived them of the means of suitable 
splendour, and their religious creed deprived them of the 
means of showing the convivial hospitality of our ancient 
barons, yet they had numerous attendants, both in the battle 
and chace, their usual occupations in the day, and a great 
variety of beauties to enliven their nights. The power of 
European discipline having rendered all resistance to law 
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hopeless, its stern decrees havinj? taken place, and the hiph 
born chief, in custody perhaps of two or thriT bailiffs, whom 
he must pay for common civility, is ohiiped to hanp on in 
daily attendance at the ollice of a collector of revenue, and l«» 
treat a beardless penman as his superior in rank. Tlu'ir 
kindred still hanp round the chiefs with some deprec of re- 
gard ; but that consolation will soon cease ; and so far as 
they think prudent, they naturally shun all intercourse with 
Europeans, and still more so with the native ollicers of go- 
vernment ; their chief consolation is in the sjmrts, which 
their wastes afford, and their chief expenditure is in hawks, 
and the ecpiipage necessary for the clmce. There is not 
therefore one native in the district that lives in the splendour 
becoming a person of rank. 'Fheir luuises at the best had 
been mean ; and 1 <lid not see one that \va^ fu)t ruinous. 

The custom of going abroad armed, which was latt ly ge- 
neral among the luunerous gentry even of the sacred order, 
has in a great measure been abandoned ; and many of them 
have disposed of their arms, thinking them unnecessary for 
tlieir domestic security ; for the police in that essential point 
has been much improved since the establishment of the (.’om- 
pany’s government. The people are naturally honest, and 
the thieves and robbers, wlio formerly infested the district, 
were men, who openly professed the employment, and sup- 
ported themselves by a military force, which wa*- ade<|iiate to 
resist irregulars in the forests of lliis district, hut instantly 
gave way to European discipline. 'l*he chief perpetrators 
of enormities had been the traders called Ihingjarns,* wht) 
went in large caravans, armed, as they pretended, for their 
defence; but ready to plunder, wherever they could do it 
with safety. They still frequent the district, hut merely as 
traders ; nor has there from their part, 1 believe, been the 
least reason for complaint, since the people w<Te under the 
protection of the well known, and highly rc8]>ected bayonet. 
Many Rajputs here make money by marrying the daughters 
of lower men from the east; still, however, the expense of 
marriage is intolerable, and is a principal source of the debt, 
in which a great proportion of the people is involved. The 
expense of funerals and of priests is trifling, when compared 
with that in Bengal. All ranks bury what money they may 
have, but few have any capital. It is not supposed, that 

• Briiijarics or dealers in grain, Ac. prol»aldy.— [IC d.] 
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much is lost by being buried, as the people are careful to di- 
vulge the secret in time. 

In the topography of the divisions I have given an account 
of the buildings, so far as they aflfect the appearance of the 
country. The observations, made in the accounts of Behar 
and Sliahabad on the different kinds of houses, are in general 
applicable to this district. The castles built of mud, or even 
of brick, make in this district no external show, as they arc 
always surrounded by thickets of bamboos, which conceal 
them from view. In several purls a good many tiled roofs 
have been introduced, both in j 'Us and houses of tv o stories, 
and they are much neater tl . n those of Behar or Bengal ; 
hut in some places prejudir. > continue against employing 
them, and they arc considered as unlucky. The thatched 
roofs as in the south of Shahubad arc execrably rude, and 
unseemly, although straw or stubble is very seldom used, 
and grass no doubt, with care, makes a neater and better 
roof than either. Tlie huts have seldom any wooden frame 
for the roof, which is supported by a l)eam of wood g(>ing 
from one gable end to the other, ami by the top of the walls, 
which seldom exceed four feet in height. Each hut, as usual 
in India, consists of one apartment, and those, who can afford 
more accommodation, build more huts in proportion to their 
means. 

Although in the midst of forests, very few of the huts 
have W'ooden doors, and still fewer have any aperture in the 
form of a window. ^ cry few of the mud w alls except in the 
town of Gorukhpoor, are white-washed or painted, and tlieir 
outside is in general very slovenly ; but as usual in India, so 
far as I could judge by peeping tbrougli the oj)en doors, the 
insides are much cleaner than might be expected from the 
external appearance. There are here none of the huts in 
form of be(*-hives. The houses in villages here are much 
huddled togetluT, and make no show' at a distance, being 
usually buried in plantations ; but they arc not scattered 
through these as in Bengal, so that fires arc very destructive. 
The furniture is fully more defective than in Behar. 

The petticoat (Lahangga) is fully as much in use as in 
Behar, but the bodice (Korta) and veil (Urani) are confined 
to a few young women of the Muhammedan faith, or Rajput 
tribe ; nor do any Hindus, but the women of the Rhatri and 
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AgsrwtiA tribeSi adopt the drawers of the Muhammedans; 
and even these, it is alleged, do so only, when they go on 
private intrigues, to which they are said to be much addicted. 
The gown (Peshwaz) is confined to less than t200 of the chief 
Muhammedan families, and to the dancing girls. The Hindu 
women, who wear a petticoat, use also a wrapper, which 
covers their head and body, but does not entirely conceal 
the face ; at least all young women contrived to shew theirs 
as they pass. Besides the Lahangga and Sari in cold wea- 
ther, they use often a mantle or Chadar. The petticoat is 
always coloured, and most commonly checkered. Those 
most valuable are of pure silk and cotton mixed, from Mal- 
deh, and usually here called Atlas. Tlum come those made 
of Tasar silk and cotton, which arc called Ganggam or Ging- 
gam, and are made in the country between the Ganges and 
Ghaghra. The coarsest petticoats are iniide of cotton en- 
tirely in the same part of the country, atul have various hard 
names according to their (tattern. I'he longer wrapper 
(Dhoti) w'orn with the petticoat is always of cotton, and is of 
various fineness according to the rank of the wearer. The 
finer ones arc always bh'achcd, and both fine and coarse are 
sometimes dyed, especially at marriages. Widows of pure 
birth are not allowed to use the petticoat, hut the widows of 
low castes, who arc in the expectation of becoming concu- 
bines, continue to use this indulgence. Those, who use the 
coarse petticoat, are in better circumstances than those who 
use the wrapper alone ; so that it seems to have been chiefly 
the want of means, that has at all preserved the original 
Hindu dress among the women. The female wra[»pcr, wlicn 
of full size, is here called Dhoti, which term in Behur and 
Bengal is confined to the male dress, while the female wrap- 
l)er of full size is there called Sari. Many, however, cannot 
afford this, and must u^e not only a small wrapper (Kiluya), 
hut that composed of several pieces sewed ti»gether, which is 
an abomination with the Ilindun, su tliat every woman of 
rank, w'hen she cals, cooks, or j»raNs, mui-t lay aside her pet- 
ticoat, and retain only the wrapper made without the use of 
scissors or needle. 

The men also have chiefly preserved the Hindu dress from 
want of means to purchase the Muhammedan; for every one, 
''ho can possibly procure a full dn’ss tJoraj, either by l)cg- 
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ging or borrowing} uses it at marriages. he number, who 
can afford to appear in this dress at visits o< ceremony (Dur- 
bar), is however very small, and very few rm afford shalls. 
Many in visits adopt the more common Mtil immedan dress 
(Hindustani Posh), but in ordinary almost : ry one uses the 
old Hindu fashion of a wrapper, and tur * 1 , with a small 
mantle for the cold season. Ev< » those Hi ' ..us, who cannot 
afford the wrapper of a fill use the .urban, although 
many have it of a pitiful si-^ ? , *jut it must be observed, that 
some old tribes, such as thf I jsahar, do not use ioit’ part of 
dress, which here however r more general than in any part 
that 1 have seen, even the andits and men dedicated to reli- 
gion using it : while in moi- parts they eith er go bare headed 
or use a cap with daps coming over their ears, such as we see 
in the old sculptures of Egyptian priests. The turba«i 1 
have no doubt is of Persian origin. The Moslems at home 
use a small conical cap, and some of the scribes, who have 
studied Persian, are beginning to imitate them in this eco- 
nomy. In the cold season all who can afford it have quilts, 
which they wrap round them, night and day, when cold. 
Those who are easy, use quilts made of chints (Rajai), or of 
coloured cotton cloth (Lehap), Those who are poorer, use 
quilts, which, when new, are white (Sirak or Saphedi), but 
are never washed. Those who cannot procure such quilts, 
use those made of rags (Gudri) ; but such are chiefly used 
by the low castes, who also use blankets ; while those of pure 
birth, who cannot procure Rajais or Saphedis use only a 
single (Chadar) or double sheet (Gelap. Khol, or Dohar). 
They use blankets for bedding, but never as a covering. The 
low castes, who use the blanket, always have a sheet (Chadar) 
under it. In cold weather the women use little more covering 
than in the hot; the greater quantity of fat, with which 
women are provided, rendering them less susceptible of cold 
than men are. On the whole the clothing here is fully as 
coarse, and rather more scanty than in Behar and Shahabad ; 
but I do not think that it is quite so dirty, a great many 
having their linen bleached, and cleaned by the washerman. 

Most of the n.en and of the Muhammedan women wear 
shoes, but very few of the low Hindu women use sandals. 
This however seems to be more from economy than aversion, 
as the women of the chief families, who can afford to live idle 
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and in luxury, use the gaudy slippers made after the Patna 
fashion. Ornaments of lack are confined to the women of 
the tribes called Chamar Dom and Dosads, in the very dregs 
of impurity. The numerous tribe of Ahir use the base me- 
tals, brass bell metal and tin, almost alone. The other tribes 
wear almost all ornaments of glass, with some oi' the metals 
according to their rank and circumstances. Some tribes of 
the Rajputs never use the base metals, alihimgli even the 
Brahmans use them on their legs and arms. By far the 
greater part of all the women have at least a ring of gold in 
their nose, and perhaps families have tln ir women fully 
bedecked with the precious metals, which are more ])h niifnlly 
applied to female ornament than in Shahahad. Four or live 
families have coral, pearls and diamonds. 'J‘lie ornaments of 
glass are however considered as the proper ones belonging to 
women of rank, while in the prime of youth and beanty, and 
here it is these alone that widows are compelled to lay aside. 

Men very seldom anoint themselves with oil, except at mar- 
riages, and as a remedy fi»r disease. The wiunen more or 
less frequently, according to their station, anoint their bodies 
and heads with oil, and paint their foreheads willi red lead. 
This even by young beauties is seldom dtuu* <du ner than twice 
a week, and by old ladies it i.s practised seldimier. A bit of 
coloured glass is pasted between the eye.s at the same time, 
and is not disturbed by washing until the next day of orna- 
ment. Their heads of course cannot be w a^l^ed in the inter- 
vals. The washing of their forehead at any time is considered 
as very disgraceful, and the alleging such an action is consi- 
dered as a term of great re])roach ; for willows of rank are 
not allowed to paint, and the washing off’ the paint is consi- 
dered as an expression of a desire for the husband's death. 
Virgins are not allowed to paint ; it would be considered a.s 
too glaring a declaration of their desire to attract the notice 
of men. 

The eyes of bridegrooms are blackened, but no other males 
are guilty of this affectation after the age of infancy ; for the 
women, when they blacken their own eyes, which is only done 
occasionally, apply some to those of their children. Most of 
the women are more or less tattooed, although the operation 
is by no means considered indispensable ; and men of rank 
have no scruples of drinking from the hand of a nymph whose 
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skin is without spot. The lower women, however, take a 
^reat deal of puiiis in adorning their skins with various 
figures. The ringworm is every where troublesome to a 
number of the men, and in some places seizes on a great 
proportion of them ; but it seldom aficcts women. It gene- 
rally goes away, or is much alleviated in the rainy season. 
Psora is pretty common, especially in winter, but on the 
whole is less frecpieiit than towards the east. 

It is usual among the natives of India to cover themselves 
day and night uith the same clothing. At night the turban, 
and such ornaments as would incommode, are laid aside, but 
no other material cliange takes place. The bedding there- 
fore c<jnsist.s of what is intended to enable them to lie easily. 
Those who have the best kind of bedsteads, made bv a car- 
penter, and all the parts of which have received some degree 
of polish, have usually a bad mattrass, and some pillows co- 
vered witii a sheet. Curtains arc never used Ijy the natives 
of this district, although several llengalese have shown them 
the exaiu|>le. All the other bedsteads are of the rude kind 
called Khati}as, which are mere rude sticks tied together, 
with a bottom of coarse ropes interwoven to support the bed- 
ding. This in some cases consists of a blanket and sheet, or 
of a carpet or rug. In other cases the bedding is a coarse 
maS or some straw. Many however cannot afford these 
luxuries, and sleep on tlic ground, spreading on this a coarse 
mat of Kusa A ter or Gongdari, under which in winter is 
spread some straw'. Religious mendicants are not allowed 
the use of bedsteads, l)ut use good bedding, that is blankets 
or carpets ; and many old infirm persons prefer the ground, 
us giving them less trouble. 

The <|iianlity (»f butcher’s meat and poultry that is con- 
sumed here is exceedingly small. In the capital two or three 
shops sell execrable goats' meat and mutton ; hut it is used 
only by Muhammeduns and persons f)f low birth ; and the 
Hindu gentry, when they want to eat meat, kill it themselves, 
or offer it in sacrifice, or kill game ; but a great many altoge- 
ther reject animal food. There are no ducks ; the few geese 
and pigeons that are kept are entirely reared as pets ; and 
pullets are very scarce, even in the parts where Muhamme- 
dans most abound. The chief supply of animal food consists 
of venison and hares killed in hunting by the Rajputs, and 
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swine which arc sacrificed by the very dregs of impurity, 
suitable cnoiigli for the manner in which these animals arc 
reared, and in a state of poverty, which ina\ be aptly com- 
pared to the leanness of their food. I'he lakes of this dis- 
trict afford an astonishing supply of the most delicious water- 
fowl, but it is only on the Bakhira Jhil that any advantage is 
taken of this sup]>l\. On the whole llie quantity of butchers 
meat and pouKry used, as 1 have mentioned in Sliahabad, is 
in no manner connected with the wealth or ease in which the 
people live ; nor does tlie vast niimher of uihl animals offered 
by nature for food at all compensate for the neglect of dt>- 
inestic stock. Kxcept in the capital no hiitclier kills regu- 
larly to stand the chance of the market ; nor is beef any 
where exposed publicK for sale. 

Fish has by nature been pn»vided in abundance ; hut this 
food is not in much requi\'-t, a great many rejecting it as con- 
trary to religion, and scum* as contrary tc» health. ()uing to 
these prejudices the demand is small, and the tisliermeii .ire 
tlvcncc probably uuskillul, *50 that a ‘.'.reat part ol v^hal is 
taken is secured in the leirshes, ns these become nearly dry. 
Wliether or not the wholcMUiu ness of the food is affected by 
this circumstance, 1 vill not take upon my scll to s.ny ; hut 
such seems to be the opinion of the natives, and there can 
be no doubt that it ad'ccts their taste, and that fish of the 
best kinds caught among the x>eed- c»f tin se marshes have a 
very disagreeable flavour. The fish in the running streams 
of the same species, are excellent; but owing to want of skill 
arc seldom procurable. 

Notwithstandinj; tlic va^t extent of pasture, and ll.c num- 
ber of cattle, milk, durint; tbe <;nau r part of tbe vear, i.s a 
scarce article, and the greater part of ilie art list t 

have bad the butter previou.-l> extracted. J be scarcity is 
owing partly to tlie want of vegetation, except during the 
four months of the rainy sca.son: and pail y to tit jk opt 
being unwilling to deprive the caKt"' of any mi 
parations of the sugarcane enter les- into the diet of the 
natives of this district than in that of any ut lerto siiry.> < . 
They are used in the same manner as in Sliahahad. 1 eop 

living here in the most luxurious style u^e )oi t I 

with unleavened wheateii cakes fieca^on d y as ^ * 

have as seasoning a curry of pulse, and one or wo o ^ 
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tables, b<»th seasuned with butter, turmeric, capsicum, salt, 
and spices. They use curds daily, and a little coarse sugar 
or molasses occasionally. The use of animal food is entirely 
accidental, and de])cnds on their religious opinions more than 
their luxury, all the sect of Vishnu rejecting it, while many 
impure and miserable creatures enjoy it often. People less 
easy, use oil in place of butter, and have no foreign spiceries ; 
and it is not always that they procure curds. Those less easy, 
have no curry {»f vegetables, and procure curds in the cheap 
m‘ason alone. Those in still greater difficulty, have rice at 
the chea])est si'ason (uily, or on high occasions, and use what- 
ever grain is cheapest, while they seldom procure pulse ex- 
cept ill harvi'st, or curds except on great occasions, and the 
fjuantity of oil and salt that they procure is very limited. It 
must however be ol)servc‘d, that towards llie northern frontier 
rice is at all seasons the cheapest grain, and there its regular 
use is no indication of wealth nor luxury. 

'J'he use of CJhiu or boiled butter is nearly to about the 
same extent as in Shahahad, but that of oil is more restrained, 
than in any of the districts hitherto surveyed. Tlie quantity 
considered as a full daily allowance for 10 persons young and 
old, varied iu different places from 10 to 48 p. w. and on an 
average was p. w. eijual to s. w. of Calcutta, or 

a trifle more than lOozs. avoirdupois weight. The second 
class is said to use from 5 p. w. to Jil p. w'. average 13//^ p. w. 
eipial to s. w, or ozs. Tlie tliird class uses from S to 
12 p. w. average p. w. equal to TjV'o rather more 

than 3 ozs. Finally, the fourth class uses from ^ to p. w'. 
average 3, Vf, p. w. equal to 3/, s. w'. or 1 oz* These 
quantities, as UMial in the estimates of other districts, include 
what is hurnt for the lamp; and in the fourth class, are many 
who have their food seasoned with oil on peculiar occasions 
alone; hut that is chiefly owing to the aversion of some of the 
l(»w pork-eating tribes to this seascuiiiig. 

The quantity of salt said to be a full allowance for a family 
of 10 persons, >arii*d from JO p. w . to iX) p. w\ average 
p. w. or JiljVrt Calcutta s. w’. or ozs. avoirdupois. The 
second class is said to procure 1| ozs. The third class 3}ozs. 
The fourth class ozs. All procure more or less daily. 
Tliere being here no monopoly on salt, tlie quantity used com- 
pared with that in the districts hitherto surveyed, will tend 
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to throw light on the effects of raising u iluty on this ariirlc 
by that means; and it will appear, although the higlier classes 
in Shahabad use more salt than tliose here, that the lower 
classes here arc much better provided, but this is probably 
owing to higher wages arising from a scarcity of the labour- 
ing classes; and it seems exceedingly doubtful whether, if 
the monopoly were removed in Bengal, any tMuisiderahle dif- 
ference in the consumption of salt would take place. The 
salt consumed here indeed in general, pa\s iii) re\eiMie to the 
Company, as it comes chiefly hy land, and pa\s trauNit dutii*s 
to the Nawab Vazir alone ; but owing tt> tlu se and the laml 
carriage, the price is not very iimeh lower than tli.it of sea 
salt was in Shahabad, the fjuantity whieh costs there /ir.s. 
selling here for about 4. Were the salt hronghl by water 
from the western pro\inces, it would pi} duties to the ( om- 
pany, W'liich would probably raise it nearly as liigh as that 
which could he brought from Bengal under the mono|M>l\. 

In fact the levying the tax hv mc*aiis of transit iliilii s lialde 
to strong objections on account oi ine<|ii«tht\, as in.ui\ alto- 
gether escfipc payment, who li>e near the salt works, or pay 
to a foreign state,’ as in this district. Nt»r c.udd this l»e re- 
medied without the estahlishiiieiit of iiumer..iis custom-hoii.r^, 
attended by a heavy expense to g(»\enimenl, and h} endh s.^ 
vexatione to the merchant. A kind ot I'xcise has I believe, 
been attempted in the western provinces with very lillle 
success, and 1 am inclined to believe, that evtn there a con- 
siderable revenue may be most easily realized, ami that witli 
the least vexation to the subject, hy means of the monopoly, 
which of course implies a prohihilir»ii of th(‘ manulacture in 
our western provinces, or of im,»orlalion from tin- western 
states, except on the account of goveriiinent. Cap.sicum is 
much less used as a seasoning than in Bengal, and many in 
a great measure reject its use, con-sidering il ))rejudicial to 
the ejes. In many parts turmeric is not used with lurry 
made of the pulse called Urid, that is with the emry must 
common in this district, but it is used with Y’"* ’>» 

and in other parts it is used with the 1. nd. »« . “ 
medans use a good many onions, and the ow I 

but neither is taken to such an extent as is usua in e.iga 

and Behar. , i- > 

Although the people here are but very poory bupp 
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wi:li hfasoiiinir* tlicy liave ahuiulanc* of noiirisluaent in ^a,;. 
oils kinds of ^jjrain. On an inquiry after the actual consiin,,.! 
tion of 19 families of a rank exempted from labour, in (liflLriMit 
parts of the country, I found, that they daily consumed at 
the rate of 343 t^5P.w. or 341 Calcutta s.w., or very nearly 
8J lbs. avoirdupois of grain for five persons young and old ; 
and in the same manner, on a comparison of 21 labourin*^ 
families. I found that five persons consume grain daily at die 
rate of im re than 10 lbs. avoirdupois. On this, with a \vr\ 
little scasonii!" and water for drink, where the climate is 
healthy, they are a stout handsome race, of very consid rM 
activity, and hij^h courage. No substitute is used for griun 
except in famine'^, none of which has happened since the vear 
of Sambiit 1810^ (/i. />. 1783), and except by a few of the 
wretched BImrs lormerlv lords of the country, who use the 
"oots of wild ya//i> for a part of their siihsistencc. 

The use of paim wine, as in ShaJiahad, falls very much 
short of th.^t in IJchar, and falls also much shorter in reality 
than woiihl a})|>ear from the tables, partly for the reason 
stated in Slialiabad, and partly because it is only from one to 
two months in the* year, Avli^n the liquor is most plenty, that 
it is any \iherc worth while to take a license. 

'I'hc quantity of vlistilled liquor consumed is very great, as 
may he known from the number of stills, and amount of the 
duty. 'J’his is so great, that it is impossible that the low 
tribes should consume the whole, they being much more 
willing than able to purchase this luxury. The gentry indeed 
entirely diselaim the honour of good fellowship ; hut this 1 
believe, arises from what they ought to do according to their 
creed, and is not at all conforniahlc to practice. 1 saw one 
man who said he was a proprietor of land, and a scribe by 
birth, who wms on the road in the morning most notoriously 
and insolently drunk, and several of the high-born chiefs, with 
whom 1 had interviews, appeared to me intoxicated; but 
wdiethcr or not w ith liquor, I cannot take upon myself to say. 
The greater part of those who intoxicate themselves wdth the 
hemp plant, use that which grows spontaneously. 

Except a few common characters, no women smoke tobacco ; 
but after the age of 20 a large proportion of them chew that 
drug, as do also a great part of the men, although these also 
indulge in smoking, and not a few take snuff. The consump- 
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tion of tobacco therefore is enormous, although the (hukka) 
pipe is not so incessantly in their mouth, as is usual in Bcrgal. 
Four pipes a day is reckoned a full allowance for a smoker, 
and each pipe may contain 2 p. w. (35(i grains) of the leaf 
mixed with an equal quantity of molasses. 

Betle is far from being so much used as towards the oast, 
still however, many people have their mouths very f>t quontly 
filled, although not so as to prevent articulation, and it is 
an essential at all great occasions ; but on the w hole it is here 
less used than in Shahabad. 

The oil most commonly used for the lamp as well as for 
eating, is that extracted from the cruciform plants, hut in 
some places linseed oil is used to a considerahlc extcMit for 
both purposes: as is also that of Scsainiiin, and the Maliuya. 
The other kinds of oil mentioned in the appendix arc oTtly 
used for the lamp ; but their quantities are IriHing. In this 
statement will be found an estimate of the proportion of dif- 
ferent kinds of fuel and lamp oil used in different parts of the 
district ; and of the extent to which the convenience of a lamp 
is enjoyed. Candles are not used by the higlu^st families. 
Almost all burn a fire by their bed in cold weather. 

In the appendix will be found an esliniate of the extent to 
which the inhabitants of this district are provided wiih at- 
tendants, and means of conveyanec. The c*qnipage of the 
chiefs, as 1 have stated, is chiefly suited for the ; p(>rts of 
the field *, and, when they go out to the chase, they are accom- 
panied by a good many armed horsemen ; hut many of iliese 
arc their kinsmen, who still adhere from affection to the he;i(l» 
of their families. The elephants mostly belong to the chiefs, 
or to the principal collateral branches of their families ; and 
the camels are chiefly employed to carry their baggage. One 
of them belongs to a religious mendicant, and is employed to 
carry the drums that proclaim his faith in the prophet, and 
his devotion to Allah ; for, as usual in the east, he does not 
hide his light in a bushel. 

None of the horses are worth more than two or throe hun- 
dred rupees, which in this country will purchase nothing tole- 
rable. The ponies, I think, are rather better than in Shahn- 
bad ; and it is said that the water of the Teri, whicli passes 
Nawabgunj, is favourable for this kind of cattle ; but the 
greater part of its course is in the Viizirs country. Many of 
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the ponies are employed for carrying goods, especially about 
the capital. The Hindus who cannot procure a palanquin, 
when bridegrooms, do not here scruple to ride on horseback. 

One Raja has a two-wheeled chaise, after the European 
fashion, drawn by a pony ; but no other carriage belonging to 
a native, is drawn by a horse, and the number of travelling 
carriages drawn by oxen, is quite inconsiderable, although few 
of the gentry or even of the Pandits, have any scruple about 
going in them. The few that are, belong chiefly to prosti- 
tutes. The old palanquin, with a long arched bamboo, has 
now mostly gone out of fashion, and is retained by only one 
chief. The old ones are kept by bearers, and let for hire to 
those who wish to make a conspicuous figure at their marriage, 
and give from one to three rupees for the occasion. The 
Kharkhariya, in humble imitation of the palanquins used by 
Europeans, has now become the fashion for men of rank. 
Few or none, except some chief native ofBcers of government, 
at the capital, keep bearers in constant pay, but men of large 
estates give farms at a low rent to their bearers, who are ready 
at a call, and receive food when employed. The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters suspended under a 
straight bamboo, by which they are carried, and shaded by a 
frame covered with cloth, do not admit the passenger to lie at 
length, and are here called Miyana, or Mahapa. In some 
places, these terms are considered as synonymous, in others, 
the Mayana is open at the sides, and is intended for carrying 
men, while the Mahapa, intended for women, is surrounded 
by curtains. On account of this confusion in the nomencla- 
ture, I have not been able to form an estimate of the propor- 
tion of each kind. 

Free domestic servants, both male and female, are more 
numerous here in proportion than in Shahabad, and receive 
usually money wages, with food and clothing ; but the women 
receive less than the men. Where food or land is not given, 
men-servants get from 2 to 3 rs. a month, and women from 8 
to 16 anas. They beat rice, bring home water, and clean the 
bouse and cooking vessels. The women-servants are usually 
called Tahalin, but sometimes Laundi, although entirely free ; 
yet this term is also used for slaves. The same is the case 
with the term Nufur, which is applied both to slaves, and to 
horse-keepers, although these are free. As there are very few 
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glaveSf the women of the gentry are in general eapoged to per- 
form much dirty drudgery, and many of them must even carry 
water from the well, a labour, however, which is chiefly con- 
fined to the old; as such an exposure of youthful ^auty 
would be considered as highly dangerous ; nor is any woman 
of rank sent out for this purpose, when the circumstances of 
the family permit it to hire a woman of lower birth ; neither 
are the people here scrupulous about who carries home their 
water, provided it be in their own vessels ; only the very low 
tribes are excluded. There are, besides, many poor women, 
who live entirely by carrying home water for families in more 
easy circumstances, but not able to keep a regular servant. 
These women, as usual, are called Panibhariii, and each may 
make from 4 to 8 anas u month, besides as much cloth as she 
uses, and some food. They can, besides, spin a little, espe- 
cially when they make only a low rate of wages by carrying 
water. 

The slaves, except on the boundi^ries of Saran, have been 
entirely introduced from the province of Behar, by high-born 
chiefs, who honoured the upstart families of that country, by 
taking their daughters in marriage, and received of course 
many marks of these upstarts* gratitude, among which were 
the slaves. Little profit has arisen from this present, and the 
slaves, except in one division bordering on Hehar, have not 
been employed in agriculture ; but wait on the persons of their 
new lords, and are treated with great kindness, nor are they 
ever sold. In the division of Parraona, bordering on Sarun, 
are 250 families of slaves, of whom the greater part fj) is em- 
ployed in agriculture. These slaves arc of the Kurmi tribe, to 
whom that part of the country chiefly belonged. They all live in 
their master’s house, receiving food and clothing, and arc not 
suffered to intermarry with free persons. The children belong 
to the master of the father ; but no man scruples to give his 
girl in marriage to another man’s slave, when he wants her. 
They are never sold, and the women attend their ladies, while 
the men work in the field. If any female slaves are purchased 
to administer to the pleasures of wealthy Muhammedans, the 
whole transaction is so involved in mystery, that no estimates 
could be formed, without recourse to means of violence, that 
would be highly disgusting. It is probable, however, that 
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tome such sUyes exist, and are procured from the moun- 
taineers, many of whom are ready to dispose of their children. 

The number of common beggars in proportion to the num- 
ber of people is much smaller than in Shahabad, being only 
estimated at 1145; but the charity of the people is so ex- 
hausted by religious mendicants, that the suflerings of the 
actual poor are severe, and in sickness they are as much neg- 
lected as in Beliar or Shahabad. It is much, however, in 
favour of the people of Bellawa, that many there permit the 
necessitous poor to sleep in outhouse's, and give them food 
when sick. Among the religious mendicants are many Brah- 
mans, stout fellows, but too lazy to work. Some of these 
hang on about almost every village ; and, although they do 
not pretend to have dedicated themselves to God, nor to ab- 
stain from any indulgence in their power, they take away a 
large share of the subsistence, which ought to be held the due 
of the lame, blind, and infirm poor. The police, in withhold- 
ing the scourge of justice from such idlers, is exceedingly 
defective. 

The people here arc neither so industrious, nor so skilful 
in agriculture, as those of Behar. They are not quite so 
jealous of their women, or at least do not show it in such ab- 
surd lengths, although this passion is a strorg feature in their 
character. They are more honest, 1 think, than in any of the 
districts that 1 have hitherto visited ; so that there are fewer 
robbers and house-breakers than usual ; but there is a good 
deal of petty pilfering, especially about the capital, and 
Parraona. All classes are uncommonly civi-, and especially 
the Rajput chiefs, every one of whom, that I came near, 
showed me many marks of consideration. All classes, how- 
ever, were more jealous of my views in travelling through the 
country, and gave less satisfactory answers, than even in Sha- 
habad. This is partly no doubt to be attributed to an inferior 
knowledge of European arts ; but much also must be attri- 
buted to the incessant demands for an increase of revenue, 
and the unsettled state of property, that have continued to 
harass the people ever since the English government was 
established. 

Education of the people , — In some divisions of this district 
there are no schoolmasters to instruct the youth in writing 
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the vulgar tongue, aiul arithiiu tio; .nul iIktc el.il.t.vn are 
generally taught hy their parents. ..r, if tliere is a fauiilv of 
high rank, the ehildren are laii..hl li\ one 4.r il,,- el. rks nho 
manage the estate. In nianv otliers, the sehuo|.ii.is(ei>, 
here Bhaiaji, do not reside, or at le.asi do not leaeli, ih.- whole 
jear, and are only employed in the rainy seaMin : Imt. on tlie 
whole, there is little dillerence in the plan foll.m. d lu re, from 
that adopted in SlialiaiMid. 

In every place the Hindi dialect i< used ; hm it di(h r< much 
from that spoken either in Patna or Sh:»]ia!»;ul ; ..nd il,,. IVitna 
people understand the ^vnmen herewith some diilit tilt\. 'Mu- 
dialect used by tlle'i'ha^l^, the most ancient inhi* in tin- comi, 
try, does not diflcr cs.sentially fn)m that of the ni iirlihonrmj: 
peasants, for the dialect differs as usMal in vwry |{. j. ur h.in.nr. 
The Bhars, also an ancient tribe. au‘ the mo.-st dillit-nlt t . mi- 
derstand. Tlu. hi^zhest and nuis* learned rank.^ sncli as 
Pandits, speak in their outj famiK ilu- Mil.^ar dialect, n.»r dr* 
they use any other, when they write on nien^ woildlv alf.ni.s 
to vulgar men. S(>ine of tlic leariii^d eannol, l»oue\»T, reaii a 
letter in this dialect ; and must for this pnrpoNC jiroeure nane 
Common fellow, and entrust him with whale\er ^e(^fM tin h tier 
may contain; for the Ihindit km wsonl> tin* I )e\anaL{ti, which 
is quite different from the Naj;n, lI.^ed in Im-in.* ^ In Ben- 
gal, where the .same character is used for hmh :hc n red and 
profane languages, this inconveni*'nr-e. which > \er\ .;n.it. is 
not felt. The vulgar dialect spoken here is ealh-il ti.oiLjwar 
holi, or the language of clow ns ; hut the women w^»nld laiii^di, 
if the men attempted to speak a more n fined ilialeci, as 
that of Laknau, or Patna, or sucli as i>n.-ed by per*'**!!^ of rank 
at Gorukhpoor. This is called the Shahar holi. or dialeef of 
citizens, and is atteinpletl to b(‘ O'ld both in wriiiiej and 
speaking by all who attend the court.*; of law , or the pre.^f-nce 
of Kuropeans, as far a.s they can, hut wiili Pnropeans and 
Muhummedans, all correspondence is in Ih’r.sian. I'here arc 
Hongs in the clownish dialect, which are used :il maninge.s hy 
the women, and at religious ceremnnies h v tlu* per.^ons of low 
tribes, who are priests for the local deities. 'I'lu* poems of 
the Bhats, and of the Mirasin dancing girls, mid otlier public 
performers, are in the polished dialect of citie>. 

In the high dialect, composed of the city langnaiie, inter- 
larded with Sangskrita, the most common compositions are 
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the Ramayans of Tulasidas and Kesavadas, and the Surasa- 
gara and Sntasai, two works concerning the loves of Krishna 
and Kadha. The former was composed by a Idind Brahman, 
whose name is unknown, for Suradas implies merely a Idind 
person. The Satasni is a work of Behari, a Brahman of An- 
tarvedi, and is very diflicult to understand. The Ramayan 
of Kesava, is supposed to have been composed in the year 
Sarnbat MJ.OS (A.O. l(»01), and is called Chandrika. These 
works are ehieHy read by shopkeepers, seril)es, and proprie- 
tors of land, and are not thoroughly understood by Pandits, 
and still less by those who have not made that a peculiar 
study, and are ignorant of tJie sacred tongue. Many, how'- 
over, as usual, read these works wlio do not understand. It 
is on. tins account not uncommon for ]>eople to assemble, and 
one man to read, wliilc he, or any other person who under- 
stands, ( xjilains the meaning in a more simple dialect. 

'J'hc Raja of Onaula, and some Brahmans in bis vicinity, 
have studied not only the Prakrita, which is supposed to have 
been spoken by Havana, of Langka ; Imt they arc skilled in 
the dialect of the infernal regions, which is called the lan- 
guage of dragons (Sarpabhaslia), from the enemy of mankind, 
at whose court it is spoken. I procured a copy of the Ping- 
gala, a work composed in this curious tongue, with a commen- 
tary in the language of the gods (Sangskrita). The book 
tr<*ata of Prosody, so that the delusive flattery of poetry is in 
fashion at this court, as at many others. The dialect seems 
to be merely a fanciful variation of the Sangskrita language. 
The study of the Persian language is on nearly the same foot- 
ing as in Shuliahad, and this tongue is looked upon as the 
dialect proper for all persons of rank in the state ; but many 
of the Rajas have not given themselves the trouble to acquire 
it ; and all the Brahmans, who pretend to purity, would be 
disgraced by the study of any infidel language, the knowledge 
of all such being contrary to law*. The importance, however, 
attached to a knowledge of Persian, may be estimated by 
know ing, that as many people are employed to teach it, as arc 
employed to instruct children in the vernacular tongue. 

The proprietors of land (Numberdars) are not better in- 
structed than those of Shahabad. Of the sacred order, one- 
lialf can neither read nor write, and among these are many 
priests and spiritual guides, who have the ceremonies by rote ; 
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I can indite an epistle, and | can sign their names, a degree 
of knowledge called here Katakshari. The Kayastha tribe, 
or the scribes, are here numerous, and in general are qualified 
for business, especially by a great knowledge in the abysses 
of chicane used in revenue accompts, and they have ha<i a very 
fine field in the largeness and authority of the register (Ka- 
nungoe) establisliincnt, although on the whole the collection 
of the rents gives employment to fewer than usual, the esta- 
blishments kept by proprietors of land btung uncommoidy 
small. Few’er therefore in proportion have applied them- 
selves to study accompts than in Shahabad, and the num- 
ber of those who have gone abroad for employment, little 
exceeds that of the strangers employed here, while a very 
large proportion of the scribes, as well as of the sacrec^ order, 
lives entirely by agriculture. I have no where seen the scribes 
so ignorant of the state of the country, or at least so unwil- 
ling to communicate knowledge, ami this applies in a parti- 
cular manner to the cluef of them employed in the public col- 
lections, who, notwithstanding the most full orders issued for 
the purpose by Mr. CJrant, the collector, would communicate 
nothing on which any reliance could he placed. 

Where the native oflicers of police had even tolerable 
allowances, 1 found many of iheiii very <lec( nl intelligent 
men; and even some of those, whose alhiwances are alto- 
gether trifling, appeared to me men of exemplary conduct. 
In particular I must in justice mention Mir Bundeh Ali, the 
Mohurir at llhew’opar, who on a salary of eight rupees a 
month was respected by the people undi*r his authority, and 
bore a character not only of a<’ti'ity, hut of integrity, that 
was highly exemplary. The ladies of the high born chiefs 
can in general write, and understand the amorous effusions 
ofTulasidas and other mystical poets; but no other women 
presume to acquire such knowledge, and the childless widow- 
hood of many of the.se ladies is more usually attributed to 
this knowledge, than to the dissf»lute live s of the chiefs, with 
whom they had the misfortune to be unitetl. 

In the Appendix will be found the result of my inquiries 
respecting the state of common education in this district; 
and the number of schoolmasters and teachers. In this dis- 
trict I heard of five Maulavis, who professed Arabic science, 
and Persian literature; for the coroiron study of Persian is 
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confined entirely to forms for the transaction of business. 
These Moulavis have a few pupils ; but there is no public 
establishment for the encouragement of these kinds of know- 
ledge, The Moulavis indeed have free lands : but these are 
considered as entirely at their own disposal, nor has any one 
a right to claim their instruction. Sobhan Ali, Muhammed 
Munir, and Kuramutullah, however, of Gorukhpoor not only 
supply 15 pupils with instruction, but with food. 

The Kazis hold their office by hereditary right, and their 
jurisdictions are commensurate with the Rajas or baronies, 
into which the country is divided, and not with present divi- 
sions of either police or revenue. They have suffered much 
by the change of government, as they say, that the pensions, 
which they formerly enjoyed, have l)ecn withheld by the 
Company’s government, although they have been allowed to 
retain the lands, which they held free of re\enue. In this 
perhaps tlierc is some mistake, as it would appear diflicult to 
point out a principle of justice, on winch the one allowance 
should be granted, and the other withheld ; and the general 
intention of government hus undoubtedly been of the most 
liberal nature, as every claim, however al)surd and ill founded, 
to a possession of land granted in perpetuity IVee of revenue, 
seems to h.ive been allowed without investigation. The 
claims of Kazis were neither unreasonable nor fraudulent ; 
nor, as I have said, am I aware of any pretence, on which 
they can justly be withheld. Tliey are in general men of 
respectable characters, but not learned ; and few, if any, 
understand the Arabic language. 

The professors of Hindu science are here called merely 
Pandits ; but many people enjoy that title, who certainly do 
not understand any learned language or science, and it is 
alleged, that some Pandits cannot even read, but have com- 
mitted certain ceremonies and passages in the sacred hooks 
to memory. The schools which the professors keep, are 
called here Sala. In no district, whicli I have hitherto 
visited, arc there so many teachers in proportion to the num- 
ber of people, tlie Pandit of the survey having met w'ith no 
less than 94 persons, who professed to teach, and who fur- 
nished him W'ith a list of the books which they use, and the 
number of pupils whicli they have. The particulars will be 
found in the Appendix; from wiiich it will be seen, that 
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there are 516 students, or between five and six for each 
teacher. Ramajay, my chief native assistant, however nlleges, 
that the Pandit of the mission was deceived, and that a ^ood 
many of those, who ])retended to he professors, were not so 
in reality ; but having obtained fraiuhilent grants of free 
land, wished to pass themselves for n\en of useful science, in 
order to secure iheir property. Thus in (1 jpoor per. -on* 
called themselves profes ors to the l^indit, hut Kamajay was 
informed, on authorit\ which lu thinks undouhtt‘d. llial only 
four of these peison> taught any science, although all may 
be men of Icariung. ll(»w far he is accurate, 1 do not know; 
but 1 have little douht, that ni.iny people here are capable of 
asserting any thing in ord(‘r to proc ure landh free of rent, the 
success, which fraiui> have met, liaving given very great en- 
couragement to ihcir commis^ion. On the rUher hand, again, 
1 have heartl it allege d, that in tlie Pandit’s list several pro- 
fesM)rs have bteii omitted. On the whole, although the 
Pandit may have in some instances been deceived, be has 
omiUe<l others i and bis list, altbougli not accurate as to in- 
dividuals may perhaps be not far from expressing the general 
state of learning. All the jwofessors have emiowiiieiiis ; but 
mort. than a half of them cannot afford to feed their ptipiU. 

According to Munog^adalta of diva in the Baiigsi division, 
hiiiLself one of the most learned persons in the district, and 
who has accompuiiied me to as.sist in composing ’ts history 
and an account of the slate of the people, there an* seven 
others of the professors eminent for learning. 1 he highest 
science is here reckoned the theology of the V edas, w'hich is 
more studied, than would appear from the reports of the 
Pandit of the survey, who like other Bengalese holds this 
science, if such it can be called, in great contempt. The 
doctrines of Sangkara are chief!} followed ; and the works 
most commonly studied are the \ cdanlasar, composed by a 
pupil of Awaitananda, a Brahman of the south, who dedi- 
cated his life to religion ; the Pangchadasi, and the ten l.'pa- 
nishad Bhashyas of Sangkara. The theologians here insist, 
that every word, sentence and verse in the \ edas, as they 
now exist, was formed by Brahma before the earth, and that 
\’yasa did not alter a syllable; but only arranged the ori- 
ginal parts into four books, which previously had been com- 
prehended in one. All mention therefore of events, that have 
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liappened since the creation, is supposed to be prophetical. 
Such, I believe, is the opinion, that very generally prevails 
among the Hrahmans of the south, as well as those here ; 
and, havi»ig hecMi conununicated to the learned in Europe, 
was supposed by them to imply, that the hooks now called 
the Vedas were the work of a great lawgiver named Hrahma, 
who formed tlie laws of the Hindu nation, and introduced 
science. When it was discovered, that these works men- 
tioned many ptTsonages, who lived very long after the com- 
mencement of the Hindu government, as the power of pro- 
phecy could not be received by any one hut a Hindu, it was 
justly concluded, that they were not the works of the law- 
giver Brahma, who in fact is a mere creature j)f imagination ; 
and Mr. I’inkerton is fully justified in calling the Vedas 
modern forgeries, even had Mr. Colehrooke proved that they 
were wTitten by Vyasa, and that Vyasa lived lii centuries 
before the birth of Christ ; fur in comparison of the com- 
mencement of the Hindu history, before which the Vedas 
are alleged to have been written, even this distant period of 
Vyasa is but as yesterday. But that the Vedas, which now 
cxi.st, were written by Vyasa the son of Parasara, or so early, 
seems to me completely incompatible with the mention made 
in them of the success, that had attended tlie ceremony used 
at the coronation of Jaiunejaya the son of Parikshita, by 
which he had conquered the world ; for Janmejaya was grand- 
son of Ahhimunya, who was the great grandson of \'yasa the 
son of Parasara, and it is altogether impossible, that so re- 
mote an ancestor should live to celebrate the conquest of the 
W'orld by his descendant. But besides this coiKjucst is not 
likely to have been mentioned by any contemporary author; 
for in all probability the supreme government of India was 
not then vested in the spurious offspring of \ yasa, but in the 
house of Jarasandha. Mr, Colehrooke indeed states, that 
besides the descendant of Vyasa be lias heard from the 
Brahmans of another Janmejaya son of Parikshita ; but on a 
careful examination of the genealogies, extracted from the 
Purans by Manogyadatta, 1 can find no such person; nor 
can that learned Pandit recollect any such, although there 
are many Janinejayas, especially the son of Puru, king of 
Pratishthnn, and the names arc so alike, that they may rea- 
dily have misled the Pandits consulted by Mr. Colehrooke, 
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speaking from recollection. If a Vyasa» thorefore, was author 
of the present Vedas, it was not the son of Parasara, but 
some person, who probably lived shortly before Sangkara 
Acharya ; and many in fact allege, that the instructor of 
this great doctor was named Vyasa. If so, the author, or 
compiler, or perhaps rather corrupter of the ^'cda», lived 
about the ninth or tenth century of the ("liristian era, in the 
age empliatically called dark, and to judge frutn the account 
given of the Vedas» by Mr. Colebrookc, the work is worthy 
of the age. 

It is probable, however, that before this time there existed 
a system of science :\ eda . extending, according to a passage 
([Uoted by Mr. C’olehr(»oke, not only to ihc fuur kinds of 
sacred knowlo<lge, detailed in the present \‘edas, hut to 
grammar and history, the lirst of whicli in the passage al- 
luded to is called tlie chief of the t Vedas) sciences, although 
the books now called \ edas do not treat on the subject. 
The historical part, there is reason to think, was valuable; 
but being irreconcilable with doctrines, which the author 
wished to establish, was totally new inoilelled in separate 
works called the Purans. Although all these go under the 
name of Vyasa, there is certain grounds to doubt of hia 
having composed the whole, as it seems scarcely possible, 
that any one man in his senses would alteinf>l to [>ass on the 
credulity of mankind a number of hcjok.'-, tri'aliug on the 
same subject in manners totally discordant and contradictory, 
as happens in these w(»rks. Many cireuinstances mentioned 
in these Purans, would sh<»w the time in which Vyasa ac- 
tually lived, could any of tlu se works he traced with cer- 
tainty to him ; and 1 suspect, that not only the historical part 
(Purana) of the ancient system »)t science, hut that written by 
Vyasa ha.shccn new modelled in the variims works now called 
Purans, all probably very modern, and composed h> various 
]>ersons. 

Many of the professors exjdain the legendary knowledge 
of the Puraii.s to their pupils : hut the only work employed 
for this purpose is the Sri Itliagwat, the meaning of which is 
BO obscure, that after understanding it all tlie others become 
easy. The explanation followed is that of Sridhar Swann 
VopaJeva. No one here doubts of the Sri Bhagwat having 
been composed by Vyasa, and the idea of its being the pro- 
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duction of Vopadeva usually excites a laugh. I am infonned 
that this work by the Pandits of the college of Fort William 
is universally attributed to Vopadeva, and the followers of 
Sangkara in the south have adopted the same opinion ; but 
by the followers of Ramanuja and Madhava the doctrine 
usual in Gorukhpoor is strenuously maintained. Whoever 
composed it, from the genealogies it contains, evidently lived 
towards the end of Hindu independence, or even later. 

In this district the study of the books included under the 
name Kabya makes a separate profession, although no one 
teaches it alone. It is considered, however, as distinct both 
from grammar i nd law, and even from the legends of the 
Purans, although the subject and style of both kinds of le- 
gend are nearly similar, and both are poetical effusions, nor 
has the word Kabya any meaning but that of poem, and the 
Kamayan of Valmiki, although the work of a Muni, is here 
included among the Kabya. The real difference, therefore, 
is not in the Kabya, being written by mere men, and the 
Purans by Munis, but in the subject. The books called 
Kabya, like our heroic poems, treat chiefly of war and love, 
while the Purans contain also Cosmogonies and Theogonies. 
The books studied here under the name of Kabya, and they 
are much read, are the Ramayan of Valmiki, the Raghu and 
Kumar of Kalidas, the Naishad of Sri Harsha, who was a 
Mithila Brahman, contemporary, it is supposed, with Akbur 
and the Magha, which is here supposed to have been com- 
posed in part by a rich Brahman merchant. After he had 
composed a great part in couplets, each of which contains 
the word Uchchakai or high, he was unable to proceed far- 
ther with this conceit, and offered 100,000 rupees to every 
Pandit who would compose another couplet judged fit to 
have a place along with his effusions ; nor were the merits of 
the new couplets to be tried by the envy of the genus irrita- 
bile, or by the malice of snarling critics, of which probably 
the merchant had a superabundant experience. A much 
more certain method of appreciating the value of the couplets 
was adopted, a':hough in the times of Horace and Virgil it 
might have been deemed severe ; but to the soaring genius 
of the east it is partiality, and not severity, that is dreaded. 
The poetical merchant, therefore, wrote a copy of each coup- 
let on a fair leaf, and threw it in the fire, which instantly 
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consumed the poorer productions, wliile those norlliy ot‘ pre- 
servation rem lined untouched. I'liis merchant was contem- 
porary with Kalidas, who added several couplets. Tlio art 
of composing verse is called ('hhaiulagranlha, and a work 
called Banibhushan on this subject is tauglit l»\ oiie professor. 
It is written in the language of the Omls; hut the ringgala 
on the same subject is eoniposed in that of the Devil, and is 
sometimes studied even on earth. 

The study of metaphysics (Nyavasastra' i> cnnsidered very 
lionourable, and next in dignity to tliat of the \ t d.is ; hut the 
labour attending the invc.stigation has »»vert *riie the ih sire in 
the Pandits for re]mtation, and none has tnaih* great progress 
in the study. A seienee called Mimangsa is here cnnsidcred 
as next in dignity to the crooked paths of metaphvsics. One 
man blind with age jireteiuls to have taught it ; hiil, so far as 
I can learn, no one in this ilistrict now applies to this science, 
and c>eii in Benares u lew only arc at tlie tronlde. It in- 
structs inankind in the manner of eondiicting some valnahle 
ceremonies (Yagyang), wliich few of the llindns now pf>^sess 
means of performing. Ainritu Uawa, a Maharaslitra i hief 
now at lienares, lately liowever expended ni]»ei‘s 

on one of these ceremonies called the Som.iyag, which is cmi- 
siilered as far from be ing of the highest nature. 'I'he cere- 
monies wliich tlie science of Mimangsa’l(‘nclies are perlormed 
according to the \ eilas, which it must he ohstTvetl admit <»f 
sacrifice; and those wlio admit of tlie «’\isti‘nci* ol the Athurwa 
Veda, as is geiierallv the case here, have magical eeremoiiics, 
hy whicli they can injure thi ir enemies, altiiough tin use of 
these, according to the teachers of the Miinangsa, is sinful. 
I’lic ceremonies may be performed with a view' to procure 
favour both in this life and in tliat to come ; hut very gene- 
rally, I believe, are undertaken in the hope of the former, 
and differ chiefly from the kind of magic called in 

fldlowiiig the forms of the Vedas, while in the .Agam the 
forms of the Tantras are adojiteii. '1 he Again is reckoned 
very inferior in dignity to the Mimangsa, hnt the latter is 
now neglected, and the former is a good deal studied, be- 
cause the ceremonies directed in the 'I antras are within the 
reach of ordinary fortune. Although the ceremonies by which 
the enemy of the votary may be confoiiruled, injured, or even 
destroyed, as I have formerly mentioned, are detailed in the 
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Tantras, these works as well as the Vedas declare that sin is 
incurred by such practices ; yet, if mankind could be induced 
to confine themselves to such attacks on their private ene- 
mies, great advantage would ensue to society. One professor, 
Iswariprasad Tiwari of Onaula, is generally alleged to follow 
the Bamachari or Virbhav, and several others are suspected, 
but none openly profess it, nor would it be considered decent 
to allege the circumstance in the professor’s presence. The 
books most read are the Mantramahodadhi, tlie Tantrasar, 
and Sarada Tilak. The latter is said to be one of the Tan- 
tras composed by the god Siva. The Mantramahodadhi is 
the work of Mahidhar, a Brahman of the south. There are 
besides studied the Yantrasar of IJariprakas, the Tarara- 
hasya, a book of the Virbhav, the Syamarahasya, another 
book of the same nature, the Tarabhakti Sudharnava of V\- 
angkut Acharya, and the Lakti^anggam, one of the Tantras 
composed by Siva. 

Grammar is considered the science next most creditable to 
the Mimangsa, and a knowledge of it is indispensable to ac- 
quire any sort of reputation, but some few astrologers and 
magicians do not profess to teach it. The term Sabdika, for 
those who profess this science, is here understood, but sel- 
dom used. Every man here studies the Saras wat, and almost 
every one the Chandrika. The author, llama Sarnia Acharya, 
was a Dasanami Sannyasi of Benares. Biiattoji Dikshita, a 
Brahman, the author of the Siddhanta Kaumudi, the Mano- 
rama, and Sabda Kaustubha, was the instructor of Kama 
Sarma, and his descendants in the 15th or IGth generation 
are said to be now (a. d. 1811) alive in Benares. The natives 
reckon five generations to the centur} , which is probably cor- 
rect, where people marry so early as they do. The works of 
Bhattoji Dikshita, and two others, the larger and smaller 
Sabdendusekhar of Nagoji Bliatta, especially the first men- 
tioned, w ith a commentary on it called Tatw^avodhani are also 
much studied, and arc of the school of Panini. This person 
is supposed to have been a Muni, contemporary with Krishna 
Vyasa and other great personages at the end of the brazen age 
(Dwaparyug). He composed the Ashtadhyayi often studied 
here. An explanation or enlargement of this w as composed by 
Katyayana Muni, nearly contemporary, and one of the most 
celebrated Indian lawgivers. The book on grammar com- 
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posoil by thib la^\-L'ivor caih’d liatiika; ami i> abnndantly 
ilifiicult t(» niiih i' taiiil ; but llu' lun^t ^o.-r-uiul uf 

Panini’s school i> ruiitaiiu tl m thr r.»:!Miiriii.ir\ ni’ 

Sonu* siipposr, that ihi-s piTMUi va- .i Ic.triu il 'iraiMMMri.ui ni* 
tilt* satTrtl (U'llcr ft (I' narcla, wb>> priMil <'.inu '{lv i.* 
iia^, tin* st’rpi'iit ^uppnri* il.;- t-.ntli i.u In- XtUT- 

vards, as Ik* \mi> out \\at» r tf tin- -m'. lu- nliwi iM il 

a Miiall st'rpi'nt in tin- vatiT, wbulK fu Inin' pfurt-d nut 
^frt‘\v\(*r\ larnc'. aiul Iiad a rii*)U>.iml lir.ul ', all 't !•< l; k 

tt* jxpfak on tlir t nf nr.niuu.ir, .lud ?}u I’.u i'nr )>» m In 

fupy what wa^ >:ik!. auu ilii’ r<*!up*»'r' ilic ui.:k i .'ii <1 \l,i- 
li,ib)ia>b\ a. "J iiU i' V'!\ \m 11. ami wmilil CfU’imn tin- 
sceptical that limtl'iiii*- (•"!.:i* iou id’ i<lt prt\.iii tnsiu u tK; 
uulos^ it \\rrf >U['portil Ih'it ihc Ibabiii.in h n) )o0o pr.rnt 
liaiuls to i'o]»\, 's hat tlm h'Oii lii'.ulv -puki l)fhri' lt>'\\r\rr 
alli'ij’O, (hat Pal.iULiah u.s- an ini'.iri.Ml mn ft tim ‘'*'!p(Ut 
]iim>eir. It uill la rra'liiv ii;Mi:lm'il, that thi'- Ciiiitnorr^v 
iMiiiiot hf (iolfrjuim'ii. and that m» u.-ii'.imu m.ul*- <>! i iiiuT 
Ct r(.'UIU.*'lJUK‘<' iu tlu' I* ‘nk. vllU ll ’ < l)tir« 1\ I ''Iltinrd t'» lh<* 

Iiiu>t (lillk'iiU 4 li-ru-:’iMU‘ nt LMiMin.u Maitairnd in .‘n.nOD 
n«ui]»l<*ts. Raja lil.artn Mar., lunthi r •: \ iki.nna (■niiip(».Ml 
1 (.H),(KK 1 c<»uplct> iu rxplaiia'mu, but \n^ hill* <1 iln-\N*ti‘k 

!- to be baiml bon-, and tin- )wnpln -Uuh l!m M dK.l.im b\a 
rliit'lly b\ im‘an> ol’ liu* i (*uiin' utar\ nl’ K nsal- I p;uili\a«*t 
l\asiuira,\^bwl‘ *i*l\ ‘.'.Vnntl coup)* i and is ralhal 

Rbasliya Tratlipa, ami ib*- f.'imia man of \ n.:-* o rdnitta. a 
Mabaraslilra, in C(.n,*i*‘t>, wlmii iv callrd Pdiadiya 

Pr.idipa Dwola. 'J'lm KaMuinau ni}.p.*.-nl to lia\.' lui-d 
or 7 tTiilurics a-,>. 'riit* Mabaiaditra i. nun b ^laK r. 
'i'lif Vaiyakaran libudiau.^ arc ab*. roiium ntara- ou Ihiuini, 

tilt* shorter containing d,00tb and the r r*,Mpict^,and 

are occasionallv con^ultctb Ralun bnali.i, u b>* dn d ab**ut 

l‘i\earsa;r<, at Ikmares, coniposni a . .anmci»t:u> ol otM IK) 

couplets, wbicb lias not reached ihi^ di trict. Ili-^ lather 
bad l)cen instructed by Nau«)ji Ibiatta. Nootlu r wxa m arv 
(Abidhaii) except tlie Amark<.di i. u-’d, nor doe. .-very 
teacher of graininar deem it nece^^arN t*) te.n i any 'oc.i m 
lary, the pupils aetjuirin^ the knouled;:< ot tin won at ic 
same time that they do that of the ^jrannnar. n'S| '' m 
use a vocabulary, generally begin In U juhmg it a oic * ity 
commence the grammar. 
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Those who study the depths of grammar, have no occasion 
for a preceptor t(» explain the mysteries of the law, or of 
le^fend, heinji able to comprehend the meaning of all the 
works on those subjects. But those who read only the Saras- 
wat or ('linmlrika, must have !)oth tin* books on law’ and the 
legend of tlie Purans explained to them. 

The stiuly of the bo(»ks of law, called here Smartw a, is not 
considered very honourable ; but b\ far the ^^pt-ater part of 
the Pandits, even w ho are not professors, stud\ tiieir law, and 
lbt'3 consult mf>re books than setnn to be in use in the districts 
hitherto surve\ed, J lie book most commoiilv studied is tlie 
Mitaksliara, a ccMuiuentarv on the law of Aair\abalk)a, accor- 
diim to a passa;fe in wbi(‘h the important point of succession 
was decided, the lauded estate ^^oiiij^ to the eldest son, IxMind 
only to pro\i<le the e(»lliiteral brandies in daily snlisistence. 
It is said, that lately an ord(*r from (’alciitta lias ccmie to 
reverse ibis, and to establish the law of .Manu, which di\ide.s 
all estates efpially.^ Indeed this division is atlrnitted in seve- 
ral other passages of tiu Mitaksliara, but was never receiveil 
in this district. It is here allt‘^nHl, that this work was not 
written by Padmanablia, but by bis son \'igyangneswar. 
Next to the commentary of Mitaksliara, the book on law 
most commonly read is the Kalamailbav composed by a Mad- 
hav Adiarya, but not the celebrated doctor of the south, who 
instituted the s< ct of Krishna. This w'ork professes to rest 
nut only on the authority of all tlie luminaries of the law, 
but on tlic ^\•das and Purans, and seems to be wliat we 
would call a digest. 

These are the only books commonly referred to as autho- 
rity, but many others are to be found, or at least the jirofessors 
pretended to have them. The Pandits lierc say, that only 
the first author of the law (Dharmasastra), that is Swayam- 
bhuwa, is entitled to the name of .Manu, and a hook supposed 
to be composed by him, but evidently a modern fabrication, 


• I paid much atfciitimi when in India to the law of cMpial partlhility of 
property ; and am of opinion, that the highc>l Hindu law-^nverh saneiion 
it; hut however, it ina\ benefit ihe ina« of the people, the taking away of 
a testamentary disposition, do^tro^^ in o great ineaMire the ineitenient to 
the acquisition of property over which the possessor can maintain an influ- 
ence, after death has deprived him of its personal enjoyment.— [E d.] 
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is common. It is callftl Mann. Manu Smriii, Man.iwa, Ma- 
nawava am! Manavi. The othir 1!» j. r. at liimiiianev are «)nly 
Munis, 'riic preh >sor^ hen* j>ntiinlMl to haw* tlir 
J*arasara, ^ a^\al>»ilk\a ami Katva\.ti:.i 1 ht \ al^i» pn ti luleil 
to have some othn' wiulv* lU) the t ?, etaapo-td h\ jiitTe 

men. Tlie Kaiauira\a. wiifteii h\ ( • \ an ;iji .u .n-. I >\t>peel 
the same with the autljor <»r the Mitak-hara, Im' the I’.milii 
of the stirve\ often w rites eareh — 1\ . ‘I'In .nnax nkha. 

'^I’he Smriti.saradiili.ir.t vrittin h\ \ t^w anddi ir. I he Nirn.ixa 
Simlhu. mentioiual ii. tlie a»ifiint (d“ Ih har. 'I'lu w-ak- of 
Kuilrailliar, a Mitlnla ilr.enoaii. TIm >'at('|a Siindra ot‘ 
\ isosli A( har\ a. 

*riie s<'iei!re if \ oti'l: .isir.>!,»,\ . nnu h lint is not 

in general aeeonip.n/n <1 l»\ a.-'. !.!\ : il.h’ kn*(\\l(<h» j>f 

a.'itrom>m\. I’our or rj\< !*a n. hMU,wr, in s.iul t«> lie aide 
to t'«‘ti>trm l ahnaiiae- 'V ilh i, \ and ie.?k< tin ni htr their 

us«‘ ; hut tlu' Lie.it oh(t<! (<» fort i< 1 hil nre e\ i nt s, and 

the almanacs in etmnnon a a* an all !*>• i; ;lii IVooi I’m na res. 
'Mie motiotis of tlx iK.ont'.l) 1* '.la •. li ’WtN.i, Mt\ liltlein- 
tiTe.'t the )U'ojde In It , and (lx d \ »•! e li.n at < (am nlted . Iir*(, 
at hirllis, i. know tlu future t\ent.' «»f tlx i hihl's hit. Se- 
eondlv. t*> find out forluiutt l.ux • foi t he pi i It.rxiaiu < ot any 
a( t loll of tinjiortatu’c. Thn d, t • • t \ }d .;i, l-'i nu,..'! i .ind md'x k \ 
(la\ h from the alinatiae, .nxl t; « t'lne io* |.< i ! >• iMn.: eijt.iUi 
la lii^lotis ei'retiioifxas. dh* \ li «m ?. .t \ i i mn *>111 id ilx' olar 

year <‘\en in common allalr-, « \i • |U r lx 1 1 < iix.pi lleil le. the 
form'' ot the nuenne a, ( •*!•..}•! . f-u' i!.e 'ili.immedam ol 
India !ia\e liad mu.m' in (\er\ll:uj hu! i < h^ imo .dIairs, to 
introduce a s<dar Near. In on’n r t-- t': d mn tlx time n( day 
.«! wliieli events li.ippi n, tin \ n *- .! lo.l i.| Kh-oi, and jud”e 

hv llu' i^■n^:^h of its Aiadow. \t >• h» He \ ediiil.d. l,v the 

risin;.. and .setlinu of t.ii'. ‘^m ii .xin»'x\ j oii!\ atii ixhd 
to, when the ])ers')n eonsnltinu ; .i !’• i| ' < i' , I' ar man. In 
<a»mmo!i they takt* the time hy j;. • . r x h ix« donlit .ei-wei ''. 
cnjually wtll. 'I’lic di.*co\«‘r\ id l-ax . ni itiinx-n pi'>p-. id 
idr a new hon>e not much im *1. Imi i "e* .:-iona!ly jrijiiln d. 

’1 Ix' ImimK.' in ri*tjix'-f are IxiIm ' ■ i •' !»'• ‘ *■ *'* ’ '■’‘■'J' ' ' ‘t •" i ' ad, 
l>) in t!if |oJl mi sii.do oi \ e “ ’ • '’* '■'* ' 

>TrueTi..i, nf iiln.an:..-.. Tlx- .>1..!. ■. -••.•r !■ -k w i-d l-a f*x ‘.mx- 

purp'iif, and ^'iniipioiil In .M il ar.in. a f'lfd.'.-ix. f'x n.ir* - I 
Idnad raxnpoged hj Haiiijxde, a Brahman at hr xii...a ietdAip llx' .Mn- 
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hiirta rhlntamEinl ('omposcd hy Rainsi Bhatta, a Maharashtra Braliinar), 
in the year of Shalivahau ir):j 2 (a. i>. itiiHri. li i?. useii in findiiii: iMr 
lucky times. The Muhurta Dipaku, and tlie Muliurta I).ir[>aiia, thrx' ar> 
very modern hook-^. The Durhali eornptned l»y a Kama S^vak Arhar\,t, 
a learned Siirwari\a Brahman, whn on the -ooth ‘.ide of tlir .*<ara\i; 
about ,'U) w*arn atro ; i>» rhierty studied hy tlie lower ord-T of pr!* -T", Th* 
•latfikus of Varalia Mihira ; there are tuo hook" of" thi" u.mM*. the LaLdii* 
hiid V’rihata 'Die Lakadwipi", Tarwariya.", and BiMhinans of the -out!, 
dispute for the honour oi having' thi^ereai man i;i their trihe. Iii> fat lie; 
was Adityatlu" (»f Kapittha near I ijain. if)' aile Khana wa.- al."o sk'lle<i 
in the fate.". Nilkanthi — there are Im/» l>ook> oI tlii" nanw, the .l.itak an-; 
Tajik. In tlie latter many of the terms are ai.ilde or V.ivan, a- the Br.in 
mans call them; hotli tln*se hookH uere eomjioMd li\ Nilk.mtli. eid.-r 
brother of Kama Bhatta, mentioned alioie. The Va"tnpradip:i ol Va"mle. 
u Brahman of S;ika<luip ; it i.s ehietly eonsulled for di"i f)\erin:: foriumi-i 
limes for erei‘tim( building'". The Shat l*ai»;:elia."ika of rnlliu\a"a. tie' 
8011 of Varahu Miliira. It enaldes the .lai^e to answer niie^iion-, eoneern 
inif uhat ha." happened, and what will eom.-. 'i’he Bhiivari.i IVadipj treui' 
on the hume ."Uhjeet The firahala^liava uu" r omposed h\ a < e’M.nn (iatie- 
Bhutta, a Brahman <if the south. It i"U laij/e work, and i" U'-ni in iiiiikinj 
ulmaiiaes. 'I'ln* Bilawali used in eah-uhiMous of spae**, wa- eoro[m."ed 
Bh!t."kura Aeharja. This is rei komnl a prolound uork, ami .Matiouv.idatf . 
douhts ver\ inuehof the]>er.<ons whosaiil lhe\ profe.-sed to t»Meli it, ha. in;: 
any knowled^o* of the suhjeet. The Uatnamla is a work of .<ripiiti Batt.i, 
a Maharashtra Brnhtnati. It is very inueh in iim* f.^r useertainint; the for- 
tunate time for comniun undertakings. Jataka Langkar. 

Those wlio teach a.strolo^y alone are reekoiteil inferior re* 
such as profess grammar, or any of the liigher sciences. Oiir 
professor of Sakadwip teaches and practices medicine. He is 
also a professor of grammar, vihich secure.. I s rank. 'The 
Moulavi, or chief officer of the Muhammedan law, in the court 
at Corukhpoor has the character of being skilled in the CJre- 
cian (^"unani) medicine ; but he is too much engaged in busi- 
ness to be able to teach. He however, gives his advice to 
friends without fee. 

Besides the professors who teach Hindu science, about 
persons are dignified w'ith the title of Pandit ; hut the 
acquirements necessary to obtain this are not great. No one 
of them is eminent, and many cannot read a word. Indeed 
the greater part cannot read with the fluency necessary to be 
used in the performance of ceremonies ; and although they 
may hammer out the meaning of a letter, are under the ne- 
cessity of committing the forms of prayer to memory. Tlie 
understanding them is quite out of the question ; and perhaps 
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justly, is considered of little consequence. All pretend to 
have some skill in the Hindu law, and of the valuahle science 
of Jyotish. The lowest of them are called K.tnnathiyas, and 
resemble the Dasakarmas of Mithila; hut thi‘\ comlrsct i^d to 
perform ccreinonie.^ fur lower persvois. and d<i sn wiiluni! tlis- 
grace. The.sc amount to about -.500, of w hum 1 prrhaps 
cannot read the ceremonies, and iiuiie under-'tauil the sacred 
language. 

In this district it i'i reckoned legal for all K-hatris, or \'ais- 
Viis, to r('ad the won! ol god, <‘r td I In* Muni" , Imt not to 
explain their iiu'aninj.'. Manv td the Kuipul> tiuriture. are 
taught by rott* llie purtiou'^ ol >(icreii w ritniL!'' n^a'd in |»r.iMT; 
and several clinds obtained a ci'rlani kii‘ 0 \ Icdife ol the 

meaning. TheOnaula Kaja at pre>ent, i." llir unl> om* wlio 

has made considerahii' pr(‘gn and !nsoh-tinac\ in rcjt riing 
the ad>iceoftlie sage. >iiov\s how danger-ui'^ h pretensions 
to knowledge niiglit heet>nu'. It i.^' not li g.d fur tin' Ka\as- 
tha.s to .study tlu‘ word of i:.‘d ur tin* Muni^. hut "uine t>ld 
Ivanungocs have studied >oine <>i tin* graminarv pni>h'<hed by 
men, and the works on tin* art of poetry. m Miahahad 
it would set .n, that llieir attention in study i." entir.d) <iin etod 
to the profarn poet. ; but muh ihoM- m tin- learned, and 
more vulgar iliali'Cts an* pernsud. 

No interiopen? hen prelt ml to mu rfere with llie sarred 
order in exjilaining the cleene> ol fate by ti.e , en mv <d Jyo- 
tish; yet sonic who }»roti >s it, are exeerdin ..l\ ignorant, ar.d 
are not admitted to the honour of being cNcn Karinaihiya 
Pandits; but are attached to the manorial eslahh"hment. and 
are called Dihuyar or Ganguhur Brahmans or are nn-re 
wretches called Dakaliyas '.ruhhei. , or Bhaiigraiiva. /pre- 
tenders). , 

About 230 women of low caste, us in Shaliabad, pretend to 

be in8j)ired bv Mahamaya (the gnat and i.>ilis< li«c 

futurity, especially in the rebult of Jnea^c. ^I'lny < v.-n m 
some cases pretend to point out certain rf-niedii'', ( -pieut y 
religious ceremonies, by which the pain-nts may iu' r<lu.te , 
and sometimes seem even to have been iiiadc lord" lor hniig 
ing certain places of worship, and cerUin images into ‘*' 
Even men of decent rank are sowitimes compelleil by the 
importunities of their wives to consult these creatures about 

VOL. ir. Ff 
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tlifir cliildrcn, although all reasonable men hold them in the 
utmost contein})t, 

'I'lie Iliiuius who practice medicine as a science, amount 
only, so far as I heard, to 43 persons, of whom by far the 
greater part con^i'^ts of Sakadwipi Brahmans. Three Mu- 
hainmedaiis are hillowers of what they call the doctrine of 
<]lah‘n and llipp(«crates. These physicians are seldom ser- 
\ants. In u^ual the\ make from J()0 to 300 rupees a \ear, 
and have sull’ered much b\ the ( hange of government, which 
|jas very much afTectt d the income, as well as the power o! 
tlu* higher ranks el li itive*. Betwi'en 2i) or 30 people, wh- 
have no hook^ on medit iiie, and if tliev had could not read 
them, exhihit drugs in disease, and are called Nardekhas or 
pnlst*- feelers, l'< r the cerem «ny oi‘ hading the pulse is in a;i 
cases e<ui''i<K r*‘d as ahsolultdy nt c*\ssarv. I here are between 
/)0 and t’»(‘ Mii ije.ui barbers, wh<'. cup, bleed, and treat sores, 
and some .-i ( iorukhj)oor are said to extract tlie stone froio 
the hladdi r in the old inanm r, 'Miose well emplo)ed ma} 
make 10 or 1;J ru})ees a month, and in general gi\(‘ up shaving. 
They are iuosil\ IMuhammedans. 'I'he midwives here d«j 
nothing else hut cut the umbilical coial. and are of veri 
impure tribes. 

'J1ie people who innoculate fur the snrdi‘p(»x, arc not her.' 
reckoned Ojhas, although they pretend, that their art consist." 
in invocations and spells, (‘alculated to (‘oiiciliale the goddtiss 
(Devi;; for here she is sehhnu invt)ked h\ the name of Sitala. 
None reside here. They are called Chhapalia.s, and all come 
from the east, and use iiica.itation.v in the liengalesc dialect. 
The i»ractiee ou the whole seems to be gaining ground, espe- 
cially among the Hindus. 

.About I, lot) men pr(*tcnd to be possessed of tlie art of in- 
cantation; and, althoiigli the greater part are of low' castes, 
some are Uajpiits, and .some Brahmans even are not ashamed 
to profe.'Js the art, and claim a pre-eminence of skill; hut no 
man of decent education i.s among the number: ooO are em- 
ployed to cure the bites of serpents, and tlie remainder to 
cure the diseases supposed to arise from the influence of 
devils. Some of them pretend to take the devils to themselve.s. 
The belief in witchcraft spreads distress and dismay through 
tlie vulgar and weak-minded ; it seems to be confined chiefly 
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to tlie parts of the' coiintr) noaroNt ilw* hilN, aiui in Nicltlaul 
it was alloperf that 5(> poor lia^s h;ul tin t liaractcr »>f brin^j 
witches. The Tiiarus however, ait ht li’. fxen by the best 
inft)rined l*ainlit<, with a ^roocl deal ut iVar. aiul arc supposed 
to be j)0ssfs.se(l of ^npern.'itiir.i] p^wtr*' hke uitchcralt, nl- 
thougli not callt <1 h\ lito >ainf n.nut If wu" -aitl in Tarraona, 
fliat until lately the 'fonahis t>r witehes u<t(* ninnertujs ; but 
some jud^esent an ordt r. th.if n«» one ^h«»uUl pre'^nine to injure 
another h\ < iu‘]i.intnui;l. It -up|‘t--,ed. tliai tie- order has 
h(‘e!i ohe\ ed, and iii^ tnie has '•luee nn. t jnw tl lmns« ]j injured, a 
sipn of the ht in : it iuaikahlN e.i") to i o\i in, 

J lie Sakhas are a knnl ot preteiidot s. uln» si tm tn he the 
remains of an ance iil |'r!e'>t^i<»"d, ^^h**'e elm ts \\ere ealletl 
(iuro. of vOioin one *•' t"o id: r* I’l.un .inuni^ the 1 haruB i 
hut the ciuiunoM an- "t .til ta-'tt', e'en lbahnian;t 

adopting the pndV'-i ‘U, h i i oimii'»O.Urd I * nuiolenee 
and deceit. Mie >"kl,,iM<r'. M m- I .} inder oine l.ir^;t 
tree, hene.'itli a e.ih«'|«\, .tn«l a j'laitoini ol 

<'lUOOlheti l'e<'ple, v. It ..t* k indiotl .ire uk, or who are 

involved in flie lioulde'* « { l.c*'. make them oil* riu;^,'. and are 
instrueted \>hal to (hi itj orth i to l•*.•.l]^e tn in h"th evils, the 
N(»kha jioinlinii coil wli.ir th us «e* pit it can !:i\e the reijUisite 
assistance. U'he Soklia-' <1'» n r.t\« iik<‘ me uone n pretend- 
ing trj he ]insseshed hy the ^l..h.lnul^ .i gri rii ite'ther , and 
their nurnher was *aid to ainonnl i > about pei ons. i he 
fturos ar(M*Tnplo\ ed to avert ih»* d.U’u'' rs ot ti^n i", eiephants 
and insects, wiien these destriK*li\e anun-iN are lavaguig the 
folds or fields of the hu.-bandinan. 

Ion AM» ('a'*!!''. uhitliiitn'ilitus. J he nundxT of 
these believing in Muhanuned ha^ h»-en taken from an esti' 
mate inatle in each division t>f the house'-, said toln^ occupied 
by each class of llie faithful, and i^ prohahl} r.ither under- 
rated. In this district many coi,v< rl^ were formerly in.ide, 
not ordy from the lowa r t'ki'-.-e • of artificers, hut from tht 
agricultural tribes. 'I'his was chiefly i fleeted in tiineft of 
•scarcity, when the poor h^st ca^-le by eating impure thing*, 
nor is there any reason to think, that the government of the 
Nawah \’azirs was, liere at leU'-t, in any degree intolerant, or 
gave any preference to those of tin ir own religion. 

Not only the converts, but even many Mo.slem.s of rank 
and foreign extraction, arc tinged with the Hindu tuperilU 
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tions, chiefly, as usual, owing to the fears of the womei.*, 
in cases of danger cannot be prevented from maViiig orrL*riri; 2 :i 
to the objects of ilindu devotion, when applioatiefi s to ihe'.r 
own saints have failed; and the Hindus, in tiieir turn, are 
ecjuaiiy willing to respect the saints (rf the Muhainniedan 
faith. The doctrine of caste seems nearly as strongly esta- 
blished among the Muhainniedan.^ anx r'g the Hindus. 
Some of the Muhammedans also, especialiv weavers, have 
been infected with the desire of A llowing new routes to 
heaven, e.specially that pointed ont hy Ka\ir; and tliese use 
larger beads, *Ved more *ihsteinifni’l'. , :inti pray louder, and 
with more grimace th oi tlieir nt lu if. 'J'lie', do n<«i. 

however, reject the pri'pliet, and in f'D'yntun life lollow tht 
customs usual among the belli*vcr.s ‘M^irain,. 

The office of Kazi is cim.^idered iis ht reditarv. and all 
those wli.j hold it, have sinne end<»\vmeid in iaiu!. I hey had 
also salaries in money, ami e*‘rt.!i!' p* on particuLi 

(lays both of which l.avt i>ee!i wilhlie'u -jrct ll Muiiam- 
nieclan go\er{ni)ent lia.' cei. ed. lor wiiiihohliin: llie per- 
quisite's, a.s connected with the old religion, tin*re may he 
some reason ; hut why a ].er>t)n, who had a hereditary right 
to a salary, as I have said, sliould have been deprive d of it, 
and allow’ed to retain lands free of rent, granted on the same 
plea with the same salary, 1 do not umlerstarui. I’he dufit s 
of llie Kazi here are to attest deeds, in con junction with 
some other officeis to superintend the sale of estates seized 
by the law, and to perform marriages. The two former 
duties are seldom entrusted to deputies, the last generally is ; 
for the Kazi seldom attends at any marriages, except those 
of the great, and he attends there chiefly as a friend. The 
deputies are called Nayebs or Nekah Khanis. The term 
Molna is sometimes used ; but there are no such persons in- 
dependent of the Kazis. The deputy is seldom allowed 
more than one-fourth of the dues on marriages, and often not 
so much. The dues on each marriage seldom amount to half 
a rupee. Many of these deputies are w’eavers, some, how- 
ever, are persons of respectable birth. At funerals, any 
one, that the relations choose, or can procure, is employed to 
read the Koran. 

The Pirzadahs of this district are not in general so re- 
spectable, nor well endowed as in Behar; not from their 
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office being in Irss request ; for perliap® of the 

fflitbful become Murids ; but berau'ie in tbt' pt i'nhhoiiring 
parts of tbe N’a/ir's country t()udc\ liu rr arc f>v\vri\ fiimlic* 
of peculiar sanctitv. which carr\ a huvo' >]!.:rc of the 

profit. The minihi r of l'‘nkir^ 1 - w »-s «:ri'al. amt-ioiOog to 
between 8;)0 aiui l*‘iO houses h* f.o thi are.itiT j-arf in.irrM il, 
and mere peasants rn.|>lo\ed in aun*i ltino. ahhunj' thev all 
beg as nuieli as the> cm; .oul th< p:«rl is |.ro\uled 

with endowments mi houl, h\r- In r.sl t-.o p, tyv t>. supoort 
tliem witliout lah-.Mi -r hor jn In th* ir pn s^tt oihjci'- 
tion to an inli*h ! uit: -o, lOov are a ^er\ mild ouMril'. of 
v-.T.r je, \y]\n pour nh .-‘iM/- e\*‘n on floor ^^h■. r.-n^r to 

LdM* them elwtritv. ,or' fw ret urn ]'r i 'or'. t.>r ' *. ‘h;’- 

IVavi r ’Hid ahiut]^»u :»n uioro attomh-d 'd' ui m ^ i.iha 

J ^:i* ‘.\n . , /s- I - I uv uM.w ' 1 to )w : nu N mmw 
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prii’st presides to p«'rTo”e emt-n 
c(iUgri-gation oi the taitidio. u i d- 

exiilairi liie Koran. l»i a '''' " ■ . 

people inav a.^semhle dailN tr, pr..v -t ti.e t.Oed pmmds ami 
apnldie eVier nm call ihr t.utld.d n. lememh, r tf. -lotv ; 
hut of the few, who attend to lu^ rail, mo t pf r min t u ir < e 
votions^ at home. On Fridav tlu- MMlutnnnerl..n '-.dd),. h) 
a few more* attend, hut each mui j>r>\' i <■ oai < , 

there is a p< rson fMKh)we<l for n'ir| '-'f oi pi.»\ut„ r ^u 

lark, it is, I believe, nluays hu- a-hi . h . u„ I"/ 

king’.s name, that is for perfone.lfi-. 'due > ''^‘’^ **** 

bah. At the Id and llukurid a •'» n.any .i-' in j < a > 

1 f ! ■ . \u ilie • r iminner ol 

place of worship to pra\. n\ .ai ^ i 

mosques are complete ruins, and are lotauv ^ 1 the 

docs any sanctity seem to he attached to tiu m. ^ 

five Moulavis, and perh.ips an etpia! nu:f‘her o. [♦.ipi . n , 
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I doubt, understand the Koran, although abundance read at 
least portions of it. 1 heard of none who had committed the 
whole to memory. Tlic duty of fasting, and the celebra- 
tion of the Mohurrum arc nearly on the same footing as in 
Uehar. 

As I have already mentionetl, the doctrine of caste is 
fully estal)lished among the Muhammedans of tills district ah 
ill Shuhabad ; but the respective ranks of the caster are far 
from being well e>tablished. Nothing can more fully show 
the eomjilete ascendancy, that the Hindus, and espcciall} the 
jieninen {Kayasthas) have acquired liy the change of go\ern- 
nieiit, than that all the Pathans, and even Fukirs, who liaM* 
he^en under the necessity of holding the plnijgh, are now ex- 
cluded from the rank of gentry (Ahlirafj, although many 
ilajputs and penmen, who have been guilty of the saiiu 
meanness, retain this rank, and spurn tlic I’athans, before 
whom, the penmen especially, for many ages, bowed tlieii 
necks in the most abject fear. 

The Saiiuls, de^'Cended of the prophet's daughter Fale- 
niah, are supposed to amount to about GO:^ iiouses. The 
Ashraf She}khs, or persons of Arabian families, are now 
usually, reckoned next in rank, and may amount to lOOo fa- 
milies. The Moguls, lately sovereigns, amount only to loT 
houses. None of these three classes use the jilough. The 
Pathans amount to about 17TG liouses; hut many, having 
held the plough, are now degraded. The Fukirs, amounting 
l<i 87G hou>es, are in a condition ^imilar to the Pathans. 
Whatever may originally liavc been their birth, the children 
of Fukirs intermarry only with each other. Those who ab- 
stain from marriage seem to be at liberty to adopt whatever 
)>crsons they please. A few have betaken ihemselves to 
commerce. There are 11 families of tlic Muleks, who fol- 
lowed Mulek Bayo in the conquest of India, and are reckoned 
among the gentry. No less than SlI families of the poets 
called Bhats have adopted the faith, that having been agreeable 
to the persons, w hom it was most profitable to Hatter, although 
most of them continue to use the same forms that they did 
when Hindus. They are reckoned among the gentry, although 
many are reduced to nearly the state of common beggars, 
having neither the stock nor skill necessary to procure a 
living by agriculture ; but many have small endowments, and 
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they are betakinp; thcmscKes to ajLrrii iiliur<*. as fast as nu aii-. 
will admit. A very few families <»t the ^luhinntlu^Lu^ du v 
have engaged in trade, and twu t>r tin*i*e. who havr 
artists, are considered as «!egraded. \ j^re.it many h.i\e free 
lands, and most ha\e farms, thi- euhiNaiiou ot whiih thw 
superintend. U’hose wiu) enter liOi* l!ie >er\iie ot lairoj^e.niN 
as domestics, are all, as usual, .vmoii.; ilie impure trila ^-. 
About 7()i>7 Inui^e- * iht l•ih^■^ nf enh’oaT.n*-. who l5.i>e 
been converted to the f.oth. eoiiiume in i!o ju.u-liee ot tlu it 


truly respectahlc insjil vui 
a good many ha\e i.«>w 
They are in sonn pi e • ^ 
both consult n d fi" ‘ 

so low^ as the ai Ji-l 
are childly emph''-. '1 
the tribes of hi ai i o 
they eami’ A !>«■ 
llu rn alit i tin euhi^a*-' 
In this distiii’t ther" i* 
of ini!kec[>ei ^ as-, 

aide to Tim hy that ]>i-. !• 
wt»od and potteis' wan, 


• v eaii' 


th» in*t -e.irji the plo{i;.‘!i 
1 he pj-: pi ; ’ \ lit the il. 
r-.n'ak, »■' < Kautela. 

,( h ho' • ' . \ are not hehl 
I o pp d I 'le la;t h. i hex 
. Il it . a £ 1 ^ ' at p o t ot 
i. tl m 'I u". l.'ore, ami as 
• n ; I . I h.ixe pl.ici d 


u.:\ .SI t.U'.l’eo "f llie ipofal inhe 
:..»r ar< (h* w h..h i x* n '*1' ‘heM* 


iihle to lit. t>y that yr- :• a, hot ..| thc.i -'ll lire 

wood i.nd poitci'.’ wai., ‘•ol (..r li. a timl jiri'i'aio 

(harfo.al balK I'.'f M..ol.itu t-lia..... Aii.-ol; (It.- l!iiKhi.Ml 

would appoiir that tli. i.- n. ^<■l oi. !. rs.,n, as imi- 

kiopttrs, alli.oimh in th. .i.-tfui lh<-f.- i- .. iM'.’.thar rast.j, 
th.> pooph' nf « nil'll h\.- h> . i.tl.n- .md Ihni- whuh 

is a part ot' tlic Hhathii oa •' ' '•■n I'ln- Ithathiiaras 

.arp said to havo ..niiiially . ..n-tiiuti d l.v ^h.■r Miali, 

when tli,at prinoc csttihlid.. .1 nn > thr. u-ln.ni hi. doimnion-. 

lIlNDl-s— 1 liatp nothin- n- " -■ f <--»<-'Tnin)' th.,-.>nt;ui 
of the castes, more .••-I'l'i'i.ili- loahniaii.'. 1 .ha on y 

preiioiisly obsent . th .t a lartl-. ■ N..nnnai...n of the neneah,- 
gies contained iti tin- writin-- r. . .-il ‘ h ii-.I, ha. .it oi. . i 
very numerous iiislanee.s imh ed ol tie- n'- ot ISr.i unati^ i 

irig Kajas, of tlic sons of Kaja- ht 1 : 1 .. lo .iliman , am «• m < »* 

.l.„ ,„„t.-ioii-. 'I'his ,A,inunat...n 


ing Kajas, of tlic sons of Kaja- ht 1:1.. io.i.iman , 

marriages between the two prole-ion-. I Ins * ‘ 
has also produced some instaiui-' <d marrm^'e.- “r m n .1 
tions with low, and even harbaroio tnhi . m it ur eia.) i U 
loss of caste in the ixarents nor ( hihlrm of thf '‘.mu pi r. 
at diflerent times having been ot djiien nt pio t s.^ion.^ . 
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even an instance of the son of king having been a merchant 
(\'ais)'.T). I'hese in mv opinion sh(*w clearly, that in ancient 
times there was no such thintr as caste; ami tlie same gene- 
alogii's mention many circlnn^t:lne( s, which sljow’ that wliut 
are now called the rules of piirit\ were not observed in an- 
cient times. !*’nr instance, we tind persons of tlic liighest 
character, as \ ^asa, taking t<» hi- bed hi^ brothers' wives 
''still a cofumon custom anumg tin* impure tribt'** , and having 
by the-e his brothers* wive.^ two-on^, Ibirulu and Dhritarash- 
tr.'., who succeeded .ts king> ctf India, and were ancestors (d* 
a long '•eries of prlncc". N\ e also find five hndhers marrying 
one wumati, a'* still iiMial in Uhotan, and this woman Drau- 
padi/ wa> n<»i «uil\ of tlie highest birth, hut is still addressed 
by th(' Iliiuluv in tiieir pr.ayers as a jieculi ir iavourile of llie 
gods. \\i- still fmllur lind the i '.o^t illustrious princes, 
among v\hom weia* two Krishna and Ibdarama wlio have oh- 
lainetl the lumour of goiU, as'.i luhling to tirlnk at a least, 
ami kd.bng one anoiiuT iu a (pianad ota .I'^ioned In too deep 
p(datb»f!-. 'I’hi I’ indite, it must li<‘we\ei’ be idistTVod, al- 
tlioiic^h tliey re.uiil\ ailmit tlie tnilb of al! these eircuin- 
stances, tl.i IU t atimit the eonclusif>n.s iliat I draw, I'liev say, 
that at all times tlu* great Inne taken the liberty of indulging 
their pa>sion> in wbaUner m;;om'r tliey ])lcase ; and that in 
former limes mankind, being inlinitr'l\ grt'ater than they are 
lunv, could with impunity imlulgt* in illegal ])leaMires that the 
poor rogiu's ot' the pr»*Nt nt degenerate ige .shouhi not pre- 
sume t(> imagine: nor do they cor.>ider the^'O actic»ns as at ail 
rtmdered h i ai by their ba>iug bi*en done by tlii* gods or the 
saints, wboM* tloclrine they held theiiwt lNt‘< bound to follow. 
They very imhdgently deelarc, tliat mankiml are bound by 
the precepts (»f the law, aiul not by the examph* of the law- 
giver. Although it must he coules^i d, that in the actual 
practice (.f mankind the doctrine of tlu- Paiuliis is not vm-y 
unsound; yet I pn^'-uine, that tin* Christian nnuler w ill think 
it rather prohalde with me. that the sages ot’ ohl, who ha\(‘ 
delivered to us tliesg accounts of their conduct, had it l)e(*n 
contrary to the (luii (‘Niah]i>iud law, would as usual ha^e 
lieen somew liat more re^ervcd in tlie publication n(»t only of 
the frailties (d’ their gods, wiio may he &u])po.se(l to have 
hiT'ad shoulders, hut e\cu of tlieir own infirmities, and those 
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of their nearest rt*latitjns. I hiwv ( 'hlein n\jml to t'stim.Uo 
the niiinbcr of earh trilu* of bs tiu- s.iim- ir.t that 

were used in SlndialKul. 


T!»e .m v i'* •‘'i!-'. 

one-fifth of thi' wlii'l ji.iMol.i'iiiM . .im'.i 


...I ;i'^ ' fA.h : > 

I *i‘f ' li <1* 1 ht 


are of lln' tnlhturv wiisrlt 1 'Mjij. t'-* 

BrachTnaiini OfHn iojii:;.Kj- a:! !i 

oriler i'' iuhv t'. « i\ oi 'io.i i' I v . 

aliiio>l tIu* wh- !.■ f ?'i- lir.tliiM o 
to no ler*^ ill* ‘W-‘ O \ ’I'l 

many >hIm1o i: ion-'. r<’:n K.-.: i 

iiinl .\ntar\rili Ti. ' r i. ■ l « 

ainl it i' '■’iii'l <i''r ' ‘ i;-'''' ■' 
pllr" tin* (''<111. }r\ t>t i}.» • 1 ‘i . ' ■ ' '*1 

till- Irft hiuik m| iI. < I .. . *1. il 

jioilioii of ihr N.1 > >1 \ ' •■•'•fi.'. •• ' 

iicroni.t of •• .1 '• i: ' iir'\ 

i.lOTHTt it tl-'. 5 O 1 *• ' 11 ' •! 

sill*’'- of >ar.ivi*, i*' 1'*' J T" ih ' ' O t 

tjuiti' nioilerio Im'ii'j .’t** ' ■'» n 

>.in\,iriva Itrilini.'ui- .o* ‘s '''.o, . I'ri.ii 
oh'•■r^ ini: tin' I i'.iola i "! •' «n» ^r*'. 

.il5Jiotij.'‘l» they ai Kii' ■\ i'"!.' t • '* ‘••k \ ..o- I 
tmii, lln'\ c'Mti'ul'r th* '.*riii f. o. 

(’'•jw riiillv • t'.« n • e " • \n 

‘'(Tuple to linhl the plouL'h '.O;!:'- • «••''(. ha 
U' alto^M-ther iut ioiipuii' e- un: . pio 's o 

even men, who v. .n Ih'n.' •• o'u’*.'.'.* 
a'^ eiied t<i me, th.i; Ukv m <•! 

even iili <itl.er III alimiOH ‘•o ini.* •. r ifi**. 
water fr«'fii aiiv hami I ut fh 't <•: .v ^ ' 

tion of ‘'lu'h a eii<'un'''t.»i ee v. . ' 
otlier Irihe-J, tli.il 1 <‘oi.l'l m-j 'Im"- s i 

lh*‘V .‘•loutlv (leiiieil th»' vel.ui'} *•! m . o ' 
vv iiivas :;>'inne exclu-i'elv t'* l••n• »’• " 

the only llrahimm-', tliat .in* t»e - . * ■ 

'Mk* mo>l illu^tiioU' amo; n the •. or. •' 
which tlie lliree l*iLhe-.l \re (.o**'. 
tfiulini: to lie <lesc<'U'!i <1 '»t the'C’hr* » ; • ! 
(i*Mra>, of Himlii' i*! exeenii; ::l » il -a’.-tii., 
W'ipi Brahtiiiim', win* are mn th 
po-^etl (li.‘v»eeiiilaiit- of liar,;*i eleno Oi ! t:-.' 

the tiiiurainiv a'* take the ol M ' '• ’ '• 
ill liie V ulirar loii*:ue pronnunenl Iiv ii 
tor their (iiinis mT I’uruhif' anj. p« t 
line, or their s'-vIiT" .-on Th** m'Nt 1 ' i 
ainoni: lhc;r>el\e.i, «lo n"i ilenve lln-T i; on' ' 
nut Irum (liatiiKiioii’' oriii.n-ilU a** 


•. <*r alonil 

>lf Miniht't 
till a'!« M lit 
1 1"‘ It TmI 
a. >! t'.-M 

atli'H lilil i: 
ll!i i»T. mMI* 


i.»M, ti,i! th.o o.« I' 

. f till I’lir i!.‘ e'O 
, pri*ni!, .«n.t v.iiin 
.til tr»'.»t tt n *!.«■" 

..n* 1*1.0,. h .it ’h'* 

.:.j V I r (s I. ! 

(. i \!0 r • • ' ' . 'I*'- 


,.il .i''| iiii 
V > iJlcii . I f, 


1 .1. 5 t ^ at I* ” • P’ * ■!'. 

i*. n.i' thit ' I • \ ' r : r i.a hnl 

|. I , 1 1| I'l t hi \ < ■ xO'i 0< t lit Ilik 

Ur- .!-,n h, • sl.t -.MV no ||. 

I ' ; r , l\ Ip- VI i-l f ot 

, .,Mi.i t ■ > i ' iiio-'t.Oloe , .oi'l 

1 1 * . . i-ii ol thi .'^ar- 

’ I lO I'l. I . oil o., .i'l heihi; 

\ • i.t .t 'i;-: :p orMif.i* men 

,i , j '.'jlo I't P.OikO If, 

( .nO >.o.'!-lva, pre- 
•.t.J th. i-r '/i'l III th'* |:.milii\i 
,i .1 I- I iiritii'-ii to ih* ''.vk.'ui- 
. Ill IP, lion ». 'I In- 'Up 

i . :i .O'll *11 '■ I .iih'il '"ukhi, 

, ti .o -it I np.iilo, 

I .1 ti.ii'i r .n/ii- »e '•'» 

'!n .. ..a .1 r-'i I'loi ’ ’.n tin- male 
M,' ' , n hn .0 1' ot i‘‘pial riifik 
jr.'Mi thiirr-uppo I'll .oii’i-'»ior»*, 
1,1.1,. till- p» 'ipir fio'V I'iilleii 
. ...'ll Jf- '• In- ihrei- lowest 
r . 11 . • ' from il.li'-triit plaeefl, 


Panptih of the Naiwanya- al-o ■ . . .^.^rwirivas. 

TI...C lii I’ansiis f''*'™ ■'j;;;'.; Vi... i-. 

I ho 6 e whu rtTmiiii are c.iileil I nl.ih.i-^. In 


• 'riic oritjiii of ci'i'-re .■‘till involvt il 'm ■ 
of Dr. Buchiiii:in'« ^eln:^rk^ on tli«' Ui.ilimri- 


. ,, M .int* th.it t!.' 'vh'ik 
, _ vi'ii. — In* j 
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tuke in injirri.'i;rt‘ the <laii(jhter.s of the Pari^ais, Imt sowteiimos a Paneti ac- 
rc|»tH u jrrifal deal <»f money "iih a Tiitaha ifirl, and reduces laui^df t.* 
that rank, addini' lomever threat spltMidoiir to the family, into uhioh h*' 
marries All tin* PanijtiH are .'^triet in ohseninij the external ceremonies 
of reiiL'ion, whic It many <»f tin* Tiituhas neglect ; Imt mm h of ilie h arninj 
helon^'in^to tlietrlln* i** in po«se^,''i«in (»f theTiitahas, arnon^ wh<nn are sonn 
of the mo-t learned Pandit**. Ontliewfnde hovveverthe Sarwariyas posses^ 
inm'h less lejirninij tl»an tijey shoiiM in proporli«m to th' ir i^reat immher* . 
hein;; nine-tenth ' of all the saen‘d order, that coul*l take Dana; f<*r oflhelh'j 
J'andit-*, who profess tlie seieiic*-? inentimn*d hy the PiUidit of the snr\ev. 
"•) only helon;.'- to this ilivision of the Kanyakiiltja nation, In fyeneral fhe 
Pantrli^ enjov the *ifli<“*’** of <jur»j and Piirohit f«>r the higher rank.-*, an<l it 
i.s only 'I'nt.ihas (»f itreat learr.inL^ tirat presume to interfere. Where lie- 
iinmher (<f Ilrahmaiis is mi enortnoii't, only a sm: 11 proportion could Tu' 
hvdeeei\lnir the iimltilndi*, whieh is theproperdntyof the I5rahinans,aiid!'\ 
far the tjre.iter part, even of tlmsi* emploNed as prie.sls, ivho have n*>t lands 
of their own, rent tlo'm fr<»m others, ami snl*'*!-! more or le.'-s l>y their 
eullivatioM. Where tlu*ir proper pn.fessi(,n atVords them *ither mean-, 
the whede of the eultivaiion eurri‘*d f>n hy servant** , wIutc the family has 
iu> *Uh< r rt'-onr<‘e, the men, lioe, weed and water, Imt ah-laiti fr*iin 
]doni;hiinr or rea]>in*j’. Alini»st tin* only pei>oij ., wln> *1«» not farm, ai*' 
those, who an* wa-ll endowed, or who have no -loek, and mu-t thcrefoie 
livi* a** common hi'iitjars ; for they will on no aei’iemt work for hire ; hot 
Siirwariyas of all rank-, who are poor, an* wiirmi: to earry arms, atid ai*t 
MS me.s,seni!;ers. 'Fhe l*ani.nis ne\<*r aeJ as prie.-ts in temple-*, nor form a 
part *if the manuridl estahli-hments 'Dihiivai ' ; l-ul the 'J'utalns, who em- 
iirace these otlicer-*, are not <li-»i:ra«*etl. 

Ill this (list riel no one takes the title of Aniarvedi «»' Sanauriya, both *d' 
whieh an* hehl in ijreat eonlempt ; Imt ahout IffiO families, prohahly belom: 
to om* or other, ami are ealle*! merely Kam»iiva Brahmans, of whom oim 
is a pri>fess*>r of .-mne repiitaiirm ; ami tilHl fainili* s aiei*alled 15at^•<u^iya^ a- 
liuvini; ori^iinully eoiiie from Hai»sar, not our IJii.xar, hut a town on il.<- 
east hank of the (iany^e- above Alluhainn]. All tlo'se follovv the cu^tmii of 
this eountry in ahstaininir fnun the ijsi* of tin- plough. It miisf he observe*!, 
that the pnivinee <*f Aniarvedi, oral hast the e*mutry "hieh the Antarv***li 
Brahmans now oe«*upy, i^ hy m> meatis e*mfine<l to the space between the 
Yamuna and (laiiiie**, a- the name implie-' ; hut ii-.elmles al-’o the eouiitrv 
on the left of the latter river, every vvhi*re above Kiira ami Manikponr, in- 
I'ludinif, I heliev*', the whole of Lerkars, Manikprior, liakhnaii, Kliaynihad, 
and Bareli. 'I'lie capital ot the kin^rihms of Kanoj was therefore m arly in 
the centre of the province of Aniarvedi, and altlion^h thi*; name i** often 
emi>loyed to prevent the aiiihii;iiity of usi’iii the same name for a pnivince, 
and for the capital of the kin:;[dom, yet the name Kantij is often applieil 
1*1 the province, the term Aniarveili heimr highly *»l*jcelionahle, as not 
appliealde tv» a half of the eonntry. 

A more numerous elas.s, ulthontrii they aekimwledire Kanoj ns their na> 
tion, reje*‘t the term in their name, ami call themselves I’ajurhota or 
Yiijholiya Brahmans, that i** philo-'opliers who make burnt otl'erin^s ae- 
conlinjf to the hu ins of the Yajurveilu. The\ are Iniwevcr mostly very 
low ii^norant fellows, and trade much in cattle; hut will not hidd the 
plough. They aimmnt to al)*»ut ‘JOOO families. A colony of Brahmans 
from Kanoj ueciimpanied the (’hauhaii Uajpufs, when (’hitanr was taken 
hy the Moslems, and seems t** have been the lir>l *>f ilie prest*nt sacred onler, 
who obtained a permanent settlem«'nt in the mtrfhern mountain**, at least 
near this district. Those of pure birth call ihemselve** rpadyaya, and 
perhaps of these families have SiCttled here. In the hills they posse-s 
considerable learning, and live what is called a pure life. Of the .Vlithilu 
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nation, although imnuNiiattly adjarmt .mh "0 t‘.uniii«s t.an* finitnl t^irlr 
way here, and they hau* all M'lilnl w P.irr.t.MM. .»n t'.r inwin .lmir 

frontier. They are re’Jptvtal'li* fi-.r h•;^rninL^ iji tin. -n».»ll mimher iht-Tc 
heinif three professor'*. 

The Hruijniaris of the S jranwat fiaJlmi .ou.M.nt o; U i*. .ou.m I'» f.nnilirs. 
attached chiefly to the Kh.iTri trihe, of ufmii tii. % ‘.r- the p'on- ! pni hIs’ 
They seem oriiiinallv to h.ne held the o h.dr i u in N..n',iii.i 

and Indus, while their chief citv or re i*!* i.t. it !*.tt,\.i! . ih.- 
swali river, from whie'j eoeuti.-t:in«‘f ihi \ dei ili« . !• .■ il-*- t,.mr 

nation of lirahmaii", h.i\!n*i f.dled in a rr\* m-i.t ... t‘..tt 

lh«‘ country near the N..r:i^naii «a- i, t. ;h< mi. . »» . , w w j .i- it 

\ca> confined to tlie we ’.T!. p.iit' of it' ••n.-ii- i‘ ii j * *.in ...II..; i <; tu 
the Muh;uninedan>. and riHi^eli.ila hv iln If p 'i ' \N !. i',. i ■! . , i, , 
rlie Khatris, the Niira'cc.it ihahni.ti.v, uiio |■♦■nl.o'^ i. ‘n. mi t.f. 
hecoine follower*' of Xan.ik. tip* lir.ihin.iii*' l•o:l^^Il!:,i.. \ i. t ,in |’i;- .1, i - . 
loit iho'C here iidlo’re to iipir* .00 '.i*iil ilm Mint In rh.' di-tri. ! 1“ 

families of tiiiur lirahina*'-, e .’h >1 ,iht* Ilir.tn-viO. is ni to'i- .»• ; tin at.d'l.v 
iMi'rehant> of Anroh.*, a I'K'af trading eit\ m iht p»st >f i’.< >. 11, 1 
e'ltit. try, where the lhainn.ii.- ..t<ia*.r olit.iimd a iH-im.iM.t ■(iihno.i'. 
.\' the Saru-wati nation h.t' *'ti:h re*! ''(‘\ertK !'v tip* *! • m *.» ' ot N.iMii. . 
the ti.inr nation ha" "Ulh ret! !•' lio* Ip re-x ofih*' .lasii', .1 iai.;** I'r.ipcrMo'i 
tif the wealthy nn*rch.i!it'’ atH.i*: ii.., that .incient .'tn'i.i.i . a ^ n at •). al 
worse than that of Nanak, a in ’!\' i.oiih fht‘s <:«» ma i; * tl.** l»i..!i!ii,*.n 

tt*r Pundiil*'. 

None of the Kanoj nrahman- of lh*h^al ti t ‘tf th** I t}.al nut n, has* 
tshtained a aettlement iti ihi*' di-t’i.t, . m! of thi* is.f ‘.mhti! n.o.oii 
♦ here are not ahose live li'tti**'*' "t ^1.5h:lra'h^ra Ihidini.itp- one tif wlp.rn 1 


spiritual ptihle for a latly of Itiiih lank, ai.ttther i** a t njrier of I l•,;il'h at 
ecnnpts. Of the nrahmaip-, wht» tji. m t h» hm^Mt* unv ‘1 the if na»i-»n'. 
mid who still wonhl he tlion„!s' ti* Ifhe.'j t'l the '■atn.i r.ii.k, !>v tit tin* 
intp't <li^lin);ui''he<l, arni al «• ')•• :i'*e? nuipt lici', .ii' iln M.scsm ol >ak.p! 
wij), who iJiay anMinnt To l. ei <•' Irs j-ropoi tom to tle ir nnmt»ei 

thevare more learnetl than tin* ''.sre. tiMa', Jl d th'in -n,;^ in ti a* h 

seienee ; hut thev are not rt‘ee’:x»*«! Pi'oln* hx .ou td Is shrank. 

I'hex are inueh eon*'nlti'tI a- a'fi'lo.'i 'ttoth-a*. • r* , a? 1 wi'C* iin*n, 
(pliysieian>) aiid an* id-o employ.-d 'o i» .al .0 • \jd.iiii the h*^M*nd l.ik«* 

the Sarwariyas howc'ver the\ alm«'t ..1! 1....* t-stO' •^.npe ot ile m are 
<Mllerl Sutnan^tzali.'' from an heretlil.srv uflp t , wi..iii oop* tamd » ' li.oe. 
I’hey are not disifraeed hv the oHiee. 

Next in rank t<» ihe-e firahmari', all of wl.om. whatextr tip* pi.dc* of 


iiidixiduals on their own <lun.j-hiil> n..t\ .5 '«t, '*01 to h..M* an f -j'l.tl 
elaim to hclon:; to the "aered otih>, tip m 's’ar*. lir.ihman^ Mlhnmdie.r or 
Illinne'ihar) are j^enerally atlmitte.l to Ipd*! tin* ne-il r.ud ; aliho ijh they 
eaimot reeeixe J>ana, nor perform an*, t ’.i.i «■ *1 the pi.i 'il.uod .Manx 
l*andits allow, that they arc eniith'd to.:!i -itlpi }.rnil';;e, of fis.* •.ore.l 
trihe, especially toreeeixeihe wind* ol th* iii\'t‘*riou-. tiavatn, an<! *00- 
sider tlu' piitlin;; ihein to death on un\ .nto'.tit a- Jof ll'. ill' t.d, hnr ii.ittiv 
persons, e.,peci:iiiv the K.iipul', •'peik ol 'i«* ni with liri-ai ••onteinpt, and 
an* disposed to denv them alloi;etlnT lli* t:th* ot foahoi in, ,.lh v'si.j tiiat 
the\ were impure infideN, whi» held i'id»*<! ail I'p* l.sin!' ol the it.-li.ef, of 
w'liiih on aeeoiint of their hea-lly e*i'ion, tie x o< n- r. :!'■ d»“pnx**. h. ftp* 
pure fediower?, of the law. 'J’lie pre-.a'.n:, M •• '■»' 'In* Itotiikalar. ofo*o 
aireadv mentioned, ainl I Iiiive lillh *;i**.'.\ f d*’ ft .(po'' .oe n-Jit wiih 

regard to their oritnual impurity, that 1 • Tn*’ nd-*'- ol pur;t', 

had not Iieen introfluced, wh n thi' tri •. *5 ''.n ‘'d the name «*» 

Brahman. It must l»e oliM-rved, tha* 'Oim • : 'i ■ fhsi.nohar*-, In r* a^ wi If 
in Bha^^ulpoor, hate aft^unied the rank ol fl'.ipn * i‘i piei-reine t*j that 
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«.f Brahinnn; ow ii.p probalilv. as I have said to the uncertainty, whirh 
onre subsisted in the popular opinion concerninfif the rank, which the 
sacred and niiiitnrv profj'mion** should hear. The military Brahmans 
Btnnnnt to dmnt familie", and live exactly like Kajputh, hut nuric 

here condesrend to hold the piouirh. 

The Bawonn** or tradiin; Brahmans in many district*, at* Vuraniva, would 
seem to he inchided amoiiiT the Bhunnhar*i ; tint here, on ai euiint of their 
dfirrndinff profcs-ion, luid tlo-ir loaditii; llie sa<Tcii hea«f, the> arc not 
admitted to llmt Imnoiir, and derive tlielr tnirt'.e tr'rn i‘iin-i'tinj; of ft'J suh- 
divisions. Their whole nuniher inuv he r.itlier le's llnui ‘J-H finnihc^, o{ 
whom IliOor l.'Ui mriv tn.de. Some pure Brahman*' ar»‘ mer' lianls, hut 
do not dejyrnde themselves hv loadinir the^afred ox. I h'* prie>ls callerl 
Kant aha, Kaiath iha, or Mahapalra, allliontdi they perform "ome verv 
solemn cerenionie.-* for all rank*', and receive l)ana ort tlie orca'.ion, an* 
reek*»neri ‘•till iimre i'opure liic inilitar\ or even 'he O'.ere.inlilr trihe , 
and tin decent person will drink water fnmi tlieir h.ind Tliev liase 
rnultiplied like iheir hetler- far hevotid whal the i:.!!:!" of their profc'S^.ittr: 
will support, atid are ino>ilv farmers, imt will not loudi the ploiieh. The/ 
inav amoufiT to .'ttm families. Still hover in piihhe cstitnaiioii, hut yet 
admitted to he Uiahnians, are the .Ivoshis. “^a'lputr.is, B i.mL'iariyas, m- 
l)ukatiyas (roliher-*', who should livi* hv eheatin:: ihe ’owes* oi the vult^ar. 
and tiie\ in faet do all, that the\ can, in the wav of ihejr e..llini: ; hut most 
of thcinmns! lal>our. tildiottirh even thev M-oin the plonjli They mav 
amount to ahont 17<‘ f.imiliC'. It is allcijeil that these Brahtnans are 
descended of Varahsi Mihira. Thi'^ ;rreat rnati discovered l»y his >kill in 
a^lroloijv ; that, if Itc hct*al a son a ceriuin da\, tin child wmiM he a pro- 
found adept in tlic truths of this science. lie aecordin^dv ^et rttit with an 
intention of ineetiiij; his wife at the proper time, hut ••mild not arrive hv 
that diiv BeinjinnwiHine Imwever to lose Mjeh an opportunity ol tavoiiririi* 
the world, the pyinnoHipliist mentioned theeus,* to the vviti* of a cow keeper 
with whom he lodged on the wav, and the iioml woman iep»ieed in re- 
eeivintt l^nun the philosopher the emhriice-, that W'Tc destined to produ<*e 
Bhadra, the eeh luateil ancestor of the ilvosjii nil.e. 'I'lii.- person com- 
posed some vvorks on the scieni'c of astroloLT} io the vnlt^.n* latiirnaire, and 
foretold, hefore Bhoj Baja was horn, the ^^rear anlliojitv, which that 
prince would acijnire. Munjrja, the uncle of ilie vonnir prince, heinjj 
jealous, ordered him, when ln»rn, to !>e e\po>eil in a wild, where it w.ts 
for some time Mippo>ed, that he had perished ; hut he had !icen pre-erved 
hy a Brahman, who after ednc.ilmi: liiin lecmic'ilcd him to his uncle. The 
■lyoshi.i or Satiputras mav he occasionally >een iti Bengal, traveHint ahmii 
hesinenred with red lead and t*il. .\.s an example of their art 1 shall men- 
tion linw one vif them extracted half a min e from mv chief assistant. t)n 
the way fr<nn (me statje to another the ilyoshi entered into a conversation 
with the Pandit of the .Mirvev, and learned a ureal many particulars con- 
cerninc my assistant’s hi^tory, especially the names ot his family. Ife 
then lef^tlic Pandit, and ineclinc his imiii, us if hy chance, heuan, as he 
approached, to haw I out hi.s uenealouv. vvhicli a 'iurprir.cd my 

assistant, we heim; in a part of the country, where In' was totally unknown. 
The fellow then inentioned all the eiicum.slances, which he had learned 
from the Pandit, interini.xinu them vxiili propiieeie.s of success to the 
assistant’s children, and thus procured the monej. Ilis prevmiis intervievv 
with the Pandit was not discovered until sonic days afterwards, and then 
by mere chance. 

Twcniy-six houses of Brahmans, hut of wh ;t kind is not known, have 
suffered disirrncc hy making ear-rin"R of palm leaves, and arc excluded 
from iolermarriaiie with other? ^ ?lili however th^'v are entitled to receive 
the wh(dc (i.ivatri, and should he c.xcrnpt from capital punishment. Kx- 
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cept those who have stmlied the M-UMwe>. or who u. t a. prieMs. nlnu.^i nU 
the Brahmans wouM he willtnir to earrv arm> in itnx'-jhtr aartV.* »n.) 
when the R!ij»> were in ihr hahit of liuhui.i:. ih.. UrahM.ah. lom.*,! 
them. Some of them ■.hJMI) are meiohaniv «lm h n.M to urinM. .-..n- 
soleref! as the m(i>t hommral^Ie profes.i*,ii. In il„> .Hm-m i ll,^^ .Ism!.*,,! 
the use of the pen as mm h a^ the phoiirh. nor h.i^o th. \ . r.Jrn i n i . thr 
law or revenue deparlii.eni., hut almn^i h.iu- larm-. om- f.m.iiN 
makes the irla...s»>r.,:ui.fn»- w.>ru •m uoii»fi.\ |..rr!ir.oK M,. .»li Miai 

are here .ulmillerl lo hi- loahmaii-*. himI iIk- K.iih.ik- e. ,• .00. ul,.. .u 
Shahtthail Mere lhrii-.l aim-iiir the K.iiiojix Hi .0. io rr iI„t 
exelmleil from tin- m tlie i.idt-i . a.ilii.iuh n i.,.t pi, rrm'i-*. 

tliat lhe\ or the Hhal^ |iara>*it»-H) In-loii;: I** aiiv .ml aie prr- 

milted lo rerei\e the whi.h-of tia\ain, uliih- ilo n \,r\ hul,. i,v, 

sinful, ihiiu that of a Hr.ilmi m umiM he ]| 1- alh i. tin la., i-.i-ir. 
wf-re ereateil at the of I’mhu. oin- of il.i- km.' <li- 1 1 n.lnl nt 

SwaMimhhuwa, who L'-oePo-il Imiia in tlo- -.'“Men .oj. . .m ! il.»\ nr |„uit 
admitted to lie hi;rhei than ll.ilpni' 'I in- Kalh.ik' m .ill .iim-m.i, i! is ..i .!, 
to ;i‘l liouse«, allot ivliom mo;;, U'el peitorm 0.1 !in'.«.il m inmiiiit'. .111 I 
fue of lliem rear up tln ir Im.\' to dam e die'sed 1 k. nui- limr or I-mh 
of tliem are .said to hav»- smiie kn iali-d.:e ol tie- lun.k' * oni;.(i-.* i! mi ilmn 

art. It would not appear, that llmx lia\e the .iit id w mImil; nr 

in eharaiMei’", unv air or pieee •>{ imi'ie. h<i that 1 >\ lookiie.' iil iln- < liat.o leti 
unv oflier scieutitie person 1 mild or |m i 1 .iiu» u on .m\ msirnmenl 

Hy far the iirealer part of iln K.iiink Im- m part h\ laniiin,;. imi ikey 
never h<dd tlie plough 1 Im-v .ne lei koued o! two hiin) , M ij (ilh.is iron, 
the name of a r'ountrv, and ( l.mi.iini'. «- hmii the ii.une ot .1 iniU jn-rs'ii , 
hut hoth, the iiaiiie of the eoniili\ ,»m 1 the pi 1 'on an* inme nmderu 

tiiaii Priliiii, nor did ] learn, h>>w .siieii leiiiis eiiuie to he apjihed to thi-i 
caste. 

lie Hliats, the other irihe forni-tl .it the rripiest id IViilm, amount I » 
ahmit ohO f.imilieb, eselinive ol lli-»'«-. who have .idopii-d fli*‘ .Miili.iiiiinedati 
faith 'I’he) aie on l!ie haiin- I.hiIshj with tlu-sr ,iji.i-|,iir , Of Imlh 
perliaps ,'f J i'amilies liave heeouie 1 loiil/ m.iker-. I iio'i w', > .or reekoned 
to lieloiii; to the M-eond or militarv e.istr 'K-hati .*..1- , .enl ulm irerive 
tao-ihlrds oi the (luvatri, aiiionnl to lanulie-. * n lie-'*- 1 / families 

are Khatris, o^i^imlll\ from the i'iiiija!i Jn tle-ir iiaii«e e I'lnirv iliev -till 
retain the same militarv eharaeu-r, tlial llie\ did iH tie* d.iv- ot .-Mexaiid T, 
and their chiefs are ^l^^l lo unite the s|iiutu.vl to ihe irmpoi.il power, each 
heiii^r (-onsidered as thr head of relinmii i.i hn own town or pi-tiy 'tale, 
the authority of the lirahmaiis lu-ii.:; < onJuu I to the pei fonmiuee of 
reremonies. In this eounlry they have ahan'l.med rln* U'l- of arms, and 
are cither merciiants or empluved in the tolleeiion of flo* revenue. 'I hey 
allege, that this lia- h* eu the ca>e e\er "ine** tiir lime of I oral Mai, who in 
the lime of Akhur wus the prineipal rl.iel of the triiie. He haviiij: hern 
placed at the liead of the revenue departimiit in tin- Mnj/ul empire, in- 
Irodueed many of liis va.s'ul.s as siihordiiial'*- in othee , aiid th''\ s,iv, that 
the kinx ordered, ihut all lhe'*c should return the 'Word, .nid hei'ninv pen- 
nieii. Jt ib the deseeudants of tho>e, that liave imw 'pre.iil into .ilinOht 
t'ery city the east, and .south ol India, a- li.iiik-r-, 11 en h.ml', and 
revenue oftiters; and few* of these ha\i* .el ipied ilie doeiiineof Nanak, 
hut either adliere to the wtir.ihip »if \ i-lmn, nr dn- lidfeted hv ihe liere.ny 
of the Jaiii.s. 'Ihey pretend lo he of hi^iher rank iliaii the Rajputs, and 
allciie us a proof, that on a certain piildie on a'i» n J “ral Mai oHered part 
of his food lo the Brahtnuii, who wa> ids -p.iilual j^nide, and wlio readily 
partook, while the crafty chief called on .Man .'^».M:,dia, a Rajput of tiie 
Same rank in the entire, to make a isiiiiiiar orter to his .'aifc. Man >iii(?ha 
knowii.u that liu oflier would he rejected with _'Corn, declined, on whitli 
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Toral Mai t laiincd a superiority of rank. This it must be obscnred, is the 
.story of the Khatris, which in all probability would be entirely denied Iiy 
the descendants of Man Sin^ha. 

In the train of the Palpa Rajas at Gorukhpoor, and on his estate in 
Nichlaiil. are several persons of the mountain tribe called Khatri, who are 
e spurious race, as will be mentioned in the appendix ; but who claim all 
the di^niities of the military order. The Rajput are here, every where, 
and by all ranks, admitted to be Kshatris, althou;:h they claim all manner 
of desceiiLs. except from the persons, who according to the Vedas sprancf 
from the arms of Brahma. Indeed the whole of this manner cf accounting 
for the orijrin of castes is so contrary to other Ic^^cnds, that some of the 
I'anditF, who are most determined defenders of the Vedas, give it in reality 
up, bv alleging, that the four castes thus created did not procreate, and 
lasteif only for their natural lives; and that the castes, which now exist, 
arose bv subsequent creations ; but in ahundvtoiiig this .story care has been 
taken to appro’*ch no nearer the ahomination of reason ; and many of these 
creations will he found still more difficult, than that which ha.i been re- 
linquisiied. 

1 have not been able to form any estimate of the number in each of tlie 
numerous tribes, into which the Rajpuis of this district are divided; but 
.shall state whatever 1 learneil concerning their origin 'I'liose reckoned 
of the highest rank here are the >irnet.s, Visens, and the Survabangsis of 
Maliuuli ; next to these are the Kausikas, (iaulatniya.s, and the Sur)’u- 
bangsis of Amorha; but these distinctions rather refer to the purity and 
power of certain fainllica, than to any other circiunstanees : for very few 
families have preserved themselves free from intermixture, the soldier be- 
ing apt til please himself with heauty, in whatever rank it is found ; and, 
if a man he poor, let his purity be what it may, few will sing in its praise. 
Although this district was the original seal of the Survabangsi tribe, im 
Rajput here pretends that his ancestors have remained in the district ever 
since the time of that family’s government ; but iti the territories of the 
Nawuh Vazir, near Ayodhiva. arc many families, who allege tliut they have 
continued to ptisscss their lands without interruption. The Sur\'abangsis 
of Ainorhu, came from thence; but still are reckoned inferior m dignitv 
to those <if Mahauli, who obtained posscs.sions in this district more early’. 
Descended from the Survalmngsi.s of Amorha, is a tribe of Rajput.s called 
Naguniali Kiiugyar, whose mothers were of low birth. 

The Raja of Mahauli suvs, that be is of the same family with the Javan- 
agar Raja, descended of Bharata, the hroiher of Ramuchandra. This 
prince, after Rama assumed the gr.verninent of Ayodhya, went to assist 
Yuddhaiit, his mother’s brother, king of Kckaya, against theOandharbas, 
who had invaded the country. Having expelled these, he built two cities, 
of which one was Srinagar, and left there his two sons, Taksha and Pus> 
kal. According to the Des-mala of the Saktisanggam Tantra, Kekaya is 
situated between the Brahmaputra river and Kamrup, that is to say, it is 
tlie country' wc call Bhootan ; which, in Sangskrita, is otherwise called 
Salya ; but I am told, that Valmiki considers Kekaya as the buiiie w'ith 
Kasmira. However such discordancies may be reconciled, many pretend 
that Srinagar, near the source of the Ganges, is the city built by Bharata, 
and that the Suryabangsis of Mahauli, came from Kumau, in that vicinity. 
If these assertions were well founded, we might a.ssert that the mother of 
Bharata was not of the Hindu, but of the Chinese race, and that the Raj* 
puts descended of Bharata, lived in all the impure customs of the moun- 
taineers, until they returned into the plains of Hindustan ; fur there is no 
reason to think, that the doctrines of purity were introduced among the 
mountaineers until the fugitives from Chitaiir took possession of the 
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middle [»rt« of ili«‘se tiiountaiiisi, norhaie tlirv ever atarhed the Krhava of 
the Des-mala, uherr the |»eople rontimi<* in j»ruiilii\e iiiipuritv. Tbii ac- 
count, it must he oli«cr\ed, strongly confirins the pretension of ihelTjarui 
to he descendtMl t.f the family of the mjii. 'I hr Mahauli chief, however, 
hlleges, that the Kiini.m, from ivhich his ancestors came, is in thevirinitv 
of Jayanagur, whieh 1 coiisiiter as the nio^t prohutde opinion, especially m 
there is strong reason to think, that the Ntinugar of the tnountains near 
the source of the (iango was founded h\ Mahipat Su llaia of (iuharw'al, 
in the reign tit Akioir. The Ka^puts «»! daxuiiagur ha>e fi«>w giien up 
the title <»f Suruih.ing'ii. \^hich is cluimed i»\ ever\ impure chief, that 
assumes the titic^ol a K^hatn, aiitl call theinselM‘.>i KaghuhangsiR and 
Kachhoyalius. I his hard title wai hestouctl tin the ilaNapnor fainitv, by 
some of theMuhamincilan kings, long after the NurvahangsiH of Mahauli 
had left their ioriner scat to rt'turii to Kosala. A teo Itiinihes, calling 
themselves Raghuhang-is ,in<i Kat hhoyahas, are found in this ilistrict, hut 
are of nti importaucc 

The Sirnet Raiputs, tic* no***! numerous and pouerfiil in this difttrirt. 
claim a descent in the v.,ri,. manner from the <»ons of Hliaruta, who were 
left at Srifiiig.ir, and .ditaito d the title tif Siriict from s.one Mtihammedan 
king, in whtisc .-ervice the chief i*l this tribe was. rtiis otlicer wai in the 
habit of wearing oii Ins heatl a t loth of g»dd. named Net. and the king, 
not chousing to rccidlci l the Umdu fiume, alwa\ >> called him Sirnet. or the 
man wearing a cloth of gold on In'* head Mariv allege, that the Srinagar, 
from whence (his irilo* came, is that iomf the source of the (iaiigeR, but 
the agent of the Sadj, who rmw po^-esses the large**! estule belonging to 
the family, denied this, and said that it was a Nriiiagar in the went of In- 
<iia, which 1 presume ii' that in Haiidelkhatida. The (biaiila Raja, how- 
ever, the chief of the whole tribe, and a person of eonsiderulde learning, 
says, that ihey came from Aiaiii, whii li agrees better with the idea of 
Uhotan having been the abode of Rharata's sons, lint in the licinitv of 
the Srinagar of the iiorlhcrn hilU, there is a coiniir\ called Asamebbi, 
which theOnaula Raja iiia\ have coiif'niiiided with Asim 'Mie inhabitants 
are impure mountaineers, chiitl\ folhiwers of the l.um.i' 

111 thi.s district, the Bagheias are allowed to he of iimr' pure birth than 
the Sirnet, but they have no uiithoritv. The highest i hiefs here, are, huw- 
r\er, anxious to procure intennarnages with ihein ’I’hev are here uni* 
'crsaliy rerkone<l Sur\abang-is ; hut ihev have lieen traceil by Abul Paxil 
to the family of tluyachandra, king of Kanoj ; whib*, in thin district, the 
Ratlior trifle, descended also of dayachandra’R family, in naid to he of the 
family of the moon. 'I’lu* iiughelas here, are considered as the same with 
those of Hingwa (Rewali R,}, or Baghel Khanda, and, therefore, either 
Abul Fu/.il must bi* mistaken in supporting them descended of Uavijii, as 
] have mentioned in tin account of Shahaluuf, or the tradition here ronsi- 
deriiig •Fayachaiidra a*) fif the family of the moon, must be wrong. 

Ill this di'.tricl the 1 jjainis or Paramark.i't or Bhojpuriyaii are not nu- 
tnerou'*. although they have obuitied '•one* land« hy force ; but it wan of 
late only that they obtained here a f ailing, nor are they considered an on 
an eipiaiity with the six familien above mentuincd, although it m admitted 
that they are of the family of Vi k ram a and Bl.oj, and alihoiigh they call 
them selves of the family of the ■•im. 'I'he Kau'ikas are reckoned the high- 
« Hi of the SomabungHi^ or family of the tioion, and pretend to he deiceudefi 
of Kunha or Kusika, whose sou iiadiii built fia/lhipcor or (iuxipoor, nor 
have his descendants ever since been expelled from Kosala; but the pon- 
sessinns which they bold in this district were taken from the impure tribe 
of Bbar or Lhawar. The Raja know!<i bin genealogy no farther than bis 
grandfather, although it is well known that his aoeentors drove out the 
Bhan many generations ago. He is however abundantly proud, and dta- 
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diini the title of Rnjput, laying that he ii a Soinabangsi or Chandrabangii 
Kihatri. 

The Gautama Rajputi muat be distinguished from the Gautamiyas, who 
are a spurious breed of the same family^ but by low born mothers. They 
usually pretend to be descended of the orthodox Gautama, a personage 
created by Brahma, but who appeared on earth in the time of Rama. 
There Is a passage, however, in the Bangsalata, which the Pundit of the 
survey thinVs to imply, that this tribe is descended of the Gautama of the 
Buddhikts, if the two persons be different. The (iautama of the orthodox 
married a princess of the family of the moon (Ahalva, the daughter of 
Mudgul), but in the Bangsalata it is said Gautama of the fainilv of the 
moon, and Arkabandiiu (friend of the Min) uas a great king, and that the 
Rajas, his descendants, arc cubed (iautamubungsix. h is inferred from 
the title Arkahaiidhu that he was of the seet of Buddha, tliis being one of 
the titles given to (iiiiitama in tbe Amarkosh. 1 always before understood 
that Gautama or Sakva was the prince of the latter name in the family of 
the sun, aiiil in the genealogy of the family of tlie moon, oven in the Hang- 
salata no such person us <iautania is mentioned, and I suspeet, that the 
only conneetion of Gautama with t!ie family of the inoou was bv bis mar- 
riage. There is also much duuiit concerning Sakva and (iauiiima being 
the Kurne, altliongli it was confidently as>erte(l to ino in Beliur. • I'he (iuii- 
tama Rajputs are still numerous on both side'* of the V.unnna near the 
lower part of its course, and are said to huic been once lords of tbe coun- 
try now culled Bnndelkhuiida. 

The Chandcl Kujputs arc here uiimitted to be SomalMiigsiH, but are not 
allowed to marry the dauglilei> of tin* prineip.d iriboH, although in tbe 
Killy countrv st.uih from tbe (Ksnges and Vanmiia, and in tbe c(mntry be- 
tween these river* , they st.ll po^M-^ laryc lerriioiies. 'I’heir name is said 
to be a corruption from (’lundur.i, a large estate south from Kalpi, whieh 
they long ago po.ssef.sied, and left to a spurious breed by slave girls, who 
are called the Bumiela llajpiits, and have cumiuunicated their name to a 
large country, now culled Biindelkhanda. 

The Bayliiuiir, Havatlior or llathor tribe, whi(*h gave tbe last Hindu 
monarch to India, is liere, as 1 ha\e said, euusideied as belonging to the 
Soinabangsa. Those here are eonsidered a^ low, and are not admitted to 
the honour of marrying daughters of the higher tribes ; but these haughty 
gentry would have no scruple in giving their daughters to the Kathurs of 
Murowar, who have preserved their purity. 'I'be Maharori Bujpiits, who 
are al^o low, are here considered us (ptile ditfcrciit from tlie Bathors; and, 
if they derive their name from Marowar, arc probably of tbe tribe which 
was expelled from thence bv the Ralhors. Tbe (iaharwar Rajputs arc 
called ^oinabangsis, and all the highest families are willing to give them 
their daughters in marriage. They are considered as descended of the 
Kaii Rajas, who once held a part of this district ; Imt the only authority 
for such an opinion is, that the Gaharwars were the last Hindu Rajas of 
Benares, although there is not the slightest reason to suppose them de- 
scended of its ancient kings ; on the contrary 1 was there assured, that, 
when the Muliuminedans took the town, there hud been only three chiefs 
of that tribe, Chitra Sen, Buddha Sen, and Raja Banar, who communi- 
cated bis name to the town. 1 was however also assured, that they claim 
a descent from a Nula Raja, and in the family of the moon there was a 
chief of that name, who was king of Aiitarveda. The Gaharwars came to 
Kasi from Narawur, a town west from Guyaliyar (Narwah R ) ; and they 
still possess i)v far the greatest part of the country between that and Kasi 
on thefiouth side of the Ganges at least, but they have long been expelled 
from Kasi, the vicinity of which belongs now chiedy to the Raghubangsi 
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Irilie, nnii it i> proital«)c, iluit il uu;. ulwi' <!rlMMi Crtun ilirmi*. tliut (ho (i». 
Iiarwars came to thli« where ihe^ h-.M no rounulerahl^ eMate. The 

fttateinent usiiuily iriyen here of the (icM-ont of the (iHharw-ar- from the urr 
cieni kinpa of Ka's is, (hut H.ila(lrv.t it.ija of that cjlv w.o. oxoolleil l»v a 
violent kmff ot M.tLvnlha. ami m'en.l mio iJo* •..■nn-.' of rr |utrii km^r of 
Kasmira, from whom in* (■<iniri\eii to the co^t-rnmrnt of thiii r.»«m. 
try. IU» (Ir.scrmiaMl. < njoynl (lii.s for IJl rat loj.^. an.) h,- m.m, Ainlal 
Dalaii, tt»f>k ihf » ih- of Hhiiit.aii4la]<-Ha ui !.*o| I f !)ii- r\lMi! .1 rlo- ranh 

After haviiijj I'oyno.i Ka-inira mj Iomu. f)ir tam'slv w a<' atia. ke>i l>\ ihe 
kind's ol Kum, 'I'nik itn.i Iran, when rhliatrapati I '.l.nahhan nurMl to 
Kam.j, "»M*re his .leMruiianis %u re kimrs ft.r t-m.-f ation-. to Uaja Juvu 
chamlru 1 hi> inirn e ha*! thr* ^ott'^. I’hr firsj, natii. .1 Lakhno, v\a« k.lleii 
with his father in vainls ojt|»(i»!ii_'’ 'in* Muhatnmi‘<l iti» I (n .-.-• onil son. 
named Rainad. va, lelir.*.! !.. ihr M.nihrrn purl ..I ihe .-n.p.re, an I hi^ dr! 
s-eeiuiiiiilH are chirf-. of ihr H (I.mts of Maroaar D.r llo- 1 -.o w... llanat 
Kaja of Kii'si, anei'^for ..( the tt.harwar rliir*-^ s,, f.jr r» lai." (o fhr 
ancestors ol •laNarhaniirti at Kanof thi*' s*t*rv is (■*‘.'iaiM!v loil tun , ii*> wr 
know', that •miIot .n'>ra, oi lo' liith.T iiitihr-<t, hud i ik.'ti ihtit 

eitv fr*»m thr 1 oinai'a (r !•*•, wn • Ijad ii* Id it uinl ih*' •'04»‘r»’'L'id\ .if ihr 
<Jatitretie nnnimr^ from tin* tim.' ot Hlo.ja ol |)aran '.{;ir Wtiat l.dhiWk 
Ja\aeliamira ^r>•|lr(•^lnMl hiN >.in* n.a\ i.r ttur, aji)ioui,di it < oniradi.’ln loitti 
the lU'Counl^ W’liudi 1 rM.nr.i lirn.iM , and. ||,. i onid ^iwi. h\ Ahiil 
FttZil. If it wrrr frm-, the Kath.ii .oni li.durwar M »ipiit' 'Innilil hi> of thr 
^Ulne faiijil> ; and, it thr i l nm ot Stn* Ha'hor' to hr ot tin- tannlv .d the 
moon refls on no hellei loun.lan.m. i; i-^ \rrv Idii. worth 'I lw.> trihri. 
are however now <*.»nsi/h'red prrtr f’\ «l:^•mr5, . - ihev mt.rmarrv 

>o far as I leamerl, the^e are ..li ihr trd•r^ wJio rlaim t.* •*. .Irs#rnded 
of the families nt t)ie ^nn and nnM>n; and it inn-l hr .d.-rMr.t, that (hr 
claim of mo.sl of them re^t" on t!o iioi'i - nlonu- tonml.dion- .^lan^ lltalo 
mans allejfe, that no nttirr taihili." h.i\<’ aii\ pirrm'ion to hr (.ilh.i K-lta- 
(riyas, hut here this doctrine ismd todd sound, and im it..|;*nt>^ an rerkoiird 
liij^iier or purer Kshatriya.s than li.r Visrns, who iik.‘ t;.e tamilir)* ..f the 
Mill and moon (daiin to !»<' desrmdr.l id Hr.ihioari'. Ii.m <.'«i (torn Alri imr 
Marir'hi, the ancestors of the twr* illu'trioii' hons.'. 'ri.r \’»«-rns, wh'i next 
to the Siniets, are tiie m tsl powrrtiil tnhr in-rr, . laim to tie drsren.ted of 
IUirif(u, hy some supp«»M'd to have h'-rii one of tin- ndoiiv of li alimaiM. 
who nettled in India at tlie end of tin- i:<ddrii a^.< , an.l, allt.nn^ii ihix is 
deniid hy otliers, he is allowed in all ih.- Puran* to havr i.rm create.) hy 
Brahma, or in other words, that he rame into ihr world tlir lord knows 
how. As however il will he f«iiuid, that -eaier)\ an\ of tlirihiii};s rrceued 
aa ceneraily admitted opinions are in rrality sm h, ^o ihi* aUo is douhtrd, 
aii.l in the Ban^sul.ita the <d Htuu'ii is civeii from Atri and 

Soma fiiri desceiidanls >ukrfi. I(u hikii, and Jamarlaifni wrrr all Kishis 
or holy persons like hiiiisr|f. pMru<«ii Kama, tiie son ot ■lainadaui.i, witli- 
out f(i*inf( up the title ot Brahman, wa^ a rr^'at rompiernr ; hut his de- 
scendants until Mayiira-Biiatlu wer- enti.elv t^iven to reiikfion. \Mial 
iiumhcr of ffeiierations existed hciween Mavura and Pura'^u H>ima is nut 
mentioned, although then* is not proliahU room fi.r manv, if r.he ;;eiiea- 
lujjy of the chiefs of his family he eorre. t, as tin- states al.ovr ItKi ;:riie- 
rationx. The son of May lira Bliatta took thr iiilr ..f K-hatn, that is 
hetook himself to arm?, and the family un’d ’hi* l..i»^'li-h uoxeinment 
coutiiiued to have rei'oursc to these for it** rh hiur. and with moii.*' sum ess, 
a* they not only retain lar^;c poM*s'i«»iis in il»e ll••l;;llhlMllh^»od .»r Bha^uh 
poor, the ancient family seat of Bhri^n ; hii have a larjr -rdihmeni at 
(iuiiftru or Gonftda, in the territory still hrloni'm^' m tin- \ .md urc 
ala*/ numerous in the wtstern districts cede.i that prince to the Com- 
pany. In all quarters, however, iheir po-** ''d.Mi wrrr l.iiely nio'e cxteii* 
VOL. Ji. (. o 
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siive than at present they are. The Gon^rn, and other iicijthhuurhi|; ehlefs 
of this tribe, are not reckoned of so pure a birth as those residinfi: near the 
ancient seat of the fatnilv* because they succeeded to their estates partly 
by a inarriiiire with a dan|rhter of the Kalahan^^a chief, and partly in con- 
sequence of hH\iop been adopted by the Randiiulffotivas, as will be after- 
wards mentioned. There are other branches of the VUens called (yhauwa- 
riyas and Navapaiiyasi but ihc-'C arc pure descendautn of the eastern 
branch of the fan.ilv. 

In the uccouiit of Miab.di;:d I have mentioned the Na{;lian{;si Rajput^, 
as bcinir tlic remnant'- of tin* CIuto--, once the kinirs of at least the tlun- 
ffelir proiiMee>; and, uithoiiiih th«‘se were of an impure tribe, it has been 
mentioned, tint the chief ol the Na^dtanp[sis, the Haju of Natrpt><*r, who 
ini doubt i> u (‘hero, as most of his vassals are, is allowed to be a pur** 
Ilajput, aful eiaims a de>eeiit from the threat cirairon, who governs the in- 
fernal reuioiiH. 'I'liere ate in this district a ijood many Na^bancsis, gome 
rtf whom c.dl ^llem'•elve^ merely by that name, while others call tbem^eiveii 
Vjiyasjis, a name uhieh in the arrount of Miabnbad has been written Vais, 
I'be VaNU'as or Vai-, however, universally admit that tl.ev are Naphanp-is, 
and that tiicv a-'-nmed the name of Vavavu from Vavasawara, a town be- 
tween liaklm.oi and ilie (laniies, where t!»ev were long settled, and from 
whence tln \ eaim- to this districi some peneiations : g(», in c uiaequcnee of 
a famine. Some (•! these, with wliom 1 conversed, agreed with the h<‘- 
eouot, which 1 received in Sbababad, and IcMikecl upon themselves as dc- 
tjcrnded of the irreat drapon, anci as such tlaimcd a superiority over all 
other Kajpnl', the old drapou heinp a pcT'onape of a pood deal more con- 
secpienc’c' than the Ui'-hi.*^, fnun vvheun the cUlsers eluim a descent. They 
said, and perhap- helic'ved, that slioidd u serpent, from ipnorance or mis- 
take, bite one of them, the poison would do ilicmi no injury ; hut 1 had no 
opportunity of pultiii|[ their faith to the lintl, that was proposed by the. 
chief of Nappoor. Other Vayasi.s, however, altopeiher disclaimed ibi" 
extraction, uiid pave one fully as diHieiili ot iM-lirf. Tlierc was, they say, 
a certain very holy person naint*ci Vusishihu, well known to all Hindu scho- 
lars, who had a cow kr.owii tc» ail, and named Kamdhenii. I bis was n verv 
precious animal, which was coveted hv Viswamitra, kinp of (iadhipoor, 
who threatened to lake her by force. Yasi'hiha wa- miu h alllieied at lids, 
and Kaindhenu seemp his prief, a^ked him if lio mc'ant to pait vviih her 
To this he replied, that he. had no wish of the kind, hut had no power tc» 
resist the kinp, on which a r.uiuher of warriors iusianiiy sprunp from the 
cow, overthrew Viswamitra, and havinp killed mo>t of bis armie.*' and chil- 
dren, reduced him to become a Brahman, in which character he became an 
eminent saint. On this occasion the Jifinphar R.iiputs sprttnp from the 
horns of the cow, the Haras from her hoi.es, the kuclihovahas from her 
thiphs, the (.’hancleU from hetweeu her horns, and the 'rilakebandras from 
the root of her nose. Thepreai kinpShalivahan wax of this last tribe, and 
havinp had .%U wives, vva.s anee.stor of many Kajpul!*, amonp whom are 
the Vayasas, who derive ♦heir name from Vuyasaw.ini as above mentioned. 
Many of the tribes mentionrd in this account, as I have alreudv had occa- 
sion to state, deny the honour of a descent from this row, and the story 
is said to he slated in the Ktcred wriiiiips with considerable difiercnccs. 
Some Pandits said, that the cireiimstanees respeciinp Kaindhenu are men- 
tioned in the Mahaldiarat ; hut the lepend mentions only that soldiers 
(Sena) spranp from that beast, nor is there the least hint piVen of her off- 
sprinp heinp the ancestors of any of the Kshatriva tribes. The story is 
also said to he ineiiiioned in the Hamayan of Valmiki, hut the issue of the 
cow is there stated to have consisted of barbarians (Mleehhas), such as 
Barbaras, ^vakas, Vavaiis, Kambojas, and Khas. As the Cheros or old 
Nagbanpsis were no doubt Mleehhas, this may be considered as including 
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them ; bill fow llindu< will thm Nh.ili^nhan w.-i^ a Mlfi’hha. Wh^. 

flier or not ih<' V.iv.'iMis artMle’<ri'iiil<‘<l ffiMn him. I miiKt !ru\c for ftifiire 
examination, ami pmcvivl to pta»e the re.iMi'; iii^iciiri! hv whociuiiii 
a descent from the <v)u, for their heltii: « .illed They «av 

lliai a child of a Tihikehandra wn^ in the hdi't «>f fVedin^ *j.» Iv with milk 
It *ierpent, which he fumd in u wttod \M* r >»'Mie lini/' tin* tercel, t oaa 
hichlv pieaseil, and t«»hl the rhild t<' call .t!) h«- d» n-rn hitit'* N.teh.inif^ii ; 
and that he wouhl ie.jV.e him a irreat ll.n.i, uliieli a-i-.n !mi:U ha]»penrd. 
This is rather a lame 'tors ; and \shelher fh»- toilonK.i; i-- mi*r«- itr h'l.* 

I shall leave to the readi-r*'' indj.neiit IViim « i' one d.»\ |i.i>o»iird I'v his 
rolI^i^ nurvoilhaii, ami th** hn»l\ thrown into the r-i* r 1: hm htppeiti'd, 
that in that \icinifv the t»t u draixoi ha 1 Imij I'e-o in I'tr hahlts 

t)f pravinil to Siv a, atol 'n.o* u irteat f.wotinle . Imt im thifdtv ^he hoi 
otTered fl -uer^ tint were r.itlter d.-e.n ed , on «hm!i !heii .i«.-i d,- i:..d ctirHed 
her, and derlare i tli.i! d. -h .',11 have u eorp-e loj a hf.-’‘ml I hr af 
flieled d.im-^el. for the drajon^ ih- loo.*i w-rld. lu.il. m* tir and tamale, 


hoe human .'Ijapc wlttniever tteo 
her the h.irtl senienre I h» tlo* the ^ 
he«lowitt{i so ‘'ever** a |mm“hnM*iit on * ■ 


i‘. '■p in'e. and told 

»«I lr-*> nphr.ij ird !ir» !i*. I'lvnd f ir 
. ir an od M I' -a ,t- tnen*- 


ne^vowm^ so ■'••'ri.- ,1 |MM.i , r . t i 

t<i re apreed, that Hiiim 'iionld It* t*‘ ht** ar* j t o tor hud 

marriedhi.ho.lv, he Ini h^ Iw a mj I h* Vi.-^ 

hanpi Hujpiits in !*>e iemair lln* . ar* tho* d.-r..hd.v<! o! :he 
Bhini’Mivother had !te. n what .!» .J.t. m ^ht I*; . ».• t .»hrr , M.lr have 

heen (le>*.viided of tn** moon, iojf th- man 1 and » h id n.*tlimc <• 'lo 

in the matter, ami the h.dv h ^ wile ha.l H..im to ihr wind. I h.^ 

am told, the vk.w, which tin- N t^rponr lUia vvi-he- to W he.iev,A and 
he prolmhlv thiliKv that the hur of ha^ttardv s*. lone aeo and 
enmslance.i. i. mi irteat hint on hi. - ns.-hm n. in th.. di.'net 1... tnhe 
\erv immermis, h/.f have elmrtv e.-m*- hi'r.v Inmi t o* . mi' 
considerahle estates w. that im tamdv em h- traced I*, fio inn-, wh' n tin* 
riicros, their real am•e.^to^.% h’*ld tne e-emirv. 

Th.T. «r. ... .!.■.» .. f. « 

scss small c.-tate", h«il none of tlom ha. the *'*1* o. i»’ • , . 

howcviT. ehteemcl ..f it.r t..cl..-* ,lum^ 

cLidcred av th.- i-r.-i.t-r .,f tl..- I..,.!".' ""I,,.'' , 

therefore of O.e ..i)'1l..iiio.ir triln-. "hn-l. »•.- ‘',’. ‘1’ , i,.. 

daughters it. inarriati- to the Moj..) .-...ii’-r-ji- >' hl,.,m ' tl.-.t 

.jen .1. verv moder.. .. «... of tl.e 

DomW tr.be of 'p'> ..f lJ.-lh., a.el 

Steward vDcwan', u >enhe, who <.itm ir i r„*r‘on h.nl 

soon after was joined hv a Brahinaii, ho> fui.. ' iinrrvin'^ Iml the 

a very l.and,.o.ne daiishler. wl.»n. * ■'• ' 

pneat who cUi.ned a d<-'<.-..t Iron. 

kcoriied ruch a base a iia.>ce ; und t,e p,.r(.-<ilt sWi.fi-Hl 

b..« in .lu...n.nK “>« rui.e,-. lo .-..abb- lb.- l»ral....a.. 

with the alUam-c, and / “I Ti.r m»„ev was r.-..dily 

to procure a houee auitable for the ^ 

jriven by the amorous hnd uotuspeetme - f,„Kl 

and 5(« R«jp..ls were wCTetly tn^ , , a e,.Z"s of tb- Uon.kaWr, 
and li.|uurt were i«.won<d. and .nurder.d l.y 

while the Raja and his kinsmen. Hhout 1 ii„inLatar soldier* in the. 

the Rajputs. The murderers issuin,'. found ’ 

afronies of death, and »pr»-‘adjmj over '^“‘‘pi./.erihe was ai fir^t .ii?dc 
the base-born women and children to death. 
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Rsijfi ; but b'lH rank was found too low, and the prient acpcplod the 
The rwister fKannniro#*;, who jfHve this arroiint is descended of the scribe. 
The chiefs descended of the worthy priest, who was ancestor of the Kala- 
han^as, Bcknowl«>dired their descent from AriL'krira, and llieir ha\in(r C(tiiir> 
from Ciahainnj Badaiii, a place "cst from Delhi ; but say, tl»at they rr- 
ceived an order from the kiiiif of that city to take po-session of the coiinrrv. 
Kalahan^sa siHfnifie.s a profound Cfoose, hut no explanation i- piveii whv 
this tribe shmild h:ae a<>suined so stranire a title. It nin'>t howc\cr he 
observed, that autontr the natives the poose is not reekomMi an idiot. Tlie 
Visens have obtained a trreat pait of the Kalaliamrsu estate^ bv marriage, 
but in tills di.'-trict there still rtMiiain two chiefs, who huie tlie title of Kaja. 
They are considered as a low tribe. 

The ('hanhuii Kajpiits have been mentioned at some lentrth in the ne- 
count of Slialiahad, hut I iiiiist now mention, that here they are alle^^'d to 
he deseended from fire. A certain Raja of (!hitanr had im son; hiit 
ha\iiijf made a burnt ofterinjr, with very numerous and e,\pen^ive ccre- 
nionies, a child is^ied from the flames, wa> adopted by the Raja, and is 
ancc!»tor of the ('hauhan tribe, or at least ot tiit ir chietV ; hut everv 
person of a tribe, as U'nal, claims a d**sci'rit from the chief’s anceslors 
rithaura, last kinu: of Delhi, was of this tribe, and a collateral liranch ot 
the (diituiii family, ami on his death lie* Ddhi familv divided into twn 
brandies Hi> son Karan retired into the Diiabeh or .\iilarved, and hi- 
jsrrcal urandsoii ^ninerii built It.iva, wlierc his descendants for .several gene- 
rations j>eeni to have hccii verv powerful, and tlic I’hicf of the familv has 
still some estates, while niiUiv of the frilu* live in the vieiuitv. It must, 
however, he ohservid, that tlie Palpa fiiinilv, to wh eh »lie noitheni part> 
of this district le lontr, and who nre ijenerally reeeiviMi as the ilescendanfs 
of the dhilanr Rajas, do not aekuowledjje this dcrcent from the tire; Iml 
pretend to lie descended from the family of the sun. 'I'.ieir ancestors first 
resiilcd at .Ajmir, vvhere .Xjaya Pala vvas contemporary vvilh Hboja of Dara 
na^rar. He vvas killed by the Mnhainmedans, who took .■Xjinir, hut hi^ 
family retired to Nu.sudniva, and from thence to ('liitaur. Aeeordin;^ to a 
inaiiiiscript account, said to hav'e been co nposed by liana Bahadur Nen, 
accoiid son of Mahadatia Sen, Raja of Palpa, there vvere 12 Raias of ('hi- 
taur, the first of whom, Ratnu Sen had four sons Nai^ Sen, Kamal >en, 
Munoluir Sen, and Zalein Sen ; hut Samar Bahadur, brother of Raria Ba- 
hadur, allepe-t, tlnit Raliia Sen was the last Raja of Chitaiir, and that, on 
the takiiifr of that <itv, his four sons retired to four different counlne.s 
This utrount 1 think the ino^i probable. 'I'lie Oiiauhaus of this district 
are deseended of Na^ Sen the eldest stm, who settled in the norlheru parts 
of this district, where they still have possessions, hut are looked upon as 
rather low, huviiii' had frecpieiit interinarri3;;e8 with the impure tribes ot 
mountaineers, so that several of them have perfectly Tartar or Chinese 
faces. A brother of Naif Seii^, aecordiiijf to family tradition, went to Knt 
Kamrra amonif the hills of the Punjab, and 1 believe his descendants still 
hold the place, uhhou|fh disputes have arisen between the (lorkhalese and 
Run Jit .'*>in^ba, eoneerniiiif who >hould take it into their protection 
Another hrtiilier went to the south, and I believe is ancestor of the Setara 
Raja, 'riie yoiiiij^est brother settled ai Udayupuor, where his deseendarit'i 
remain with the title of Raiia, and are reckoned unions the very best ot 
the Rajtmts. Accordinif to this account the Ciiauhuns should he the same 
with the Chitpawaiia tribe of Major Wilford, mentioned in the account of 
bhahabud ; and in fact Chauliuii is not a Sangskrita word, and proliably i» 
u corruption of i'hitpawana, which signifies of pure spirit; but 1 aiiiV' 
(Hired, that .\mrita Ravro a great Maharashtra chief, now at Benares, and of 
the Pesoyus family, is of the Chitpawana tribe, lie is, however, even at the 
holy city, acknowledged as a Brahman, ahhougli not of any of the 10 mi- 
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ttfiiis of the sdcrei! onirr, hiit »f thoie triln*!* nhu h xwrt* rp-jinl liv l*Hruii 
Rama. The differnu'e pf*rh.i|K not v«*r\ inaii'ri.il. und will lo* found 
onlv another modern in'Oaiiee of .some hruni lir-* ol iln f.unilv 
railed Brahinuns, while other> are e.illed Kii;.iilv Tin* Hha larurt ft.ijpnU 
com»' from th»* we't hank of the V.iiinni.i l*elniv Aura, whrrf thrv ar** 
numerous and powerful ; hut 1 haie Irartied ii.iilnnu llo i? orjum, nor 
have they poH»e.Hsed that eoiintry loii^ ; ii'* it loriiierK l>rl«iiiue<l to tni iin- 

R ure trihe named Mewa, the inemherH ot which call lie lOM lie.o imli t^l 
Lajputsi, hut indulge ill manv im)titr(‘ cu-'totn^ . or, u- I wmil.l ^-iv, retain 
the rustoins of tin ir ancc'^iors 

The Uuka'var> are \er\ numeriii» north arid ej»t from l.akhnau, hut 
are oniv of inferior hirth In thi-o di'-lriet ar<‘ a t»'a ot tin- ''ak.irw.ir tnh*' 
meiktioned in the areiomt of ^hahah.id, a** coii»i^riii;; jiaitl\ of iniliittrv 
Brahman.'', purtlv of K.iiptilo. Here, a^ well a^ in llu-ir onuiual 'rat v\e^l 
from Aura, lhe\ are ail r»'» k(»iied a-* lu’hmomjr i,i the l^'ier i a'l*' 

Jli this district art' •‘iiiio- P.inhar f{.t;;oi!<'. In the aci oiiiii ot ^haliahad 
I have iiicnlioned, that tho-e prctcndiin: to he '‘ucli wen- ui tael llhari* or 
Bliuwuis, aii«l tlie same iinrlit he Mipjio^ed to he ihr i a-'e here, v^here the 
Bhars wt'i’e oio e loril'* <»t tto* < "iiutrx , hut the Bliarn here do iii>l pretend 
to have any kiiolred with tin i'arihar'', and the latter are not onlv .illowed 
to he a |»ure. hut a hiuh tnhi* I here are '•till iii.mv intejiioxed with the 
(fuutama iiajptits <«ii tlie haiik" id the Yamuna helow Kalpi, and these 
two .■'eem to have iiad lre»ju*iit 'ft iiujl''-' h»r the pos-e'.sion 'd the wlnile 
roiintrv , until the t 'hail'll U inl'Tleieil and reilmi"! the power ot hn!h ; 
hut liear Hau’ln Ikliatol . tnero i* .1 iord-hip iiained 1 i liahafii, which heloiiu* 
to the l‘arihar>, and i> in 'xmc. nica-ure in'lependent I'he liiuh taiiolies 
here, however, will not :,ive them iiieir doiuhfer- in inarniiuc 

'rhe Baioinului.lnas, w no have l.e»*n •ueiei'ded in lioir e'tai'H m the 
western parts of tin- di-tticf h\ ih'- Si in'. -eem oii.'in.tilv t.' have i oiiie 
from the countrv hetwerri the tiaiie*’- .'ud L/ii.Inciu tow iid' Kaiipoor, 
where thev an’ sai'i to he *till noui''' ‘Oj" I tow aie e .n'‘.deri’d a-* rather 
of low iurth. There are a lew l{.ij( uf'> ol tie I .>m ir 1 ' f iOi e.vlled I onu- 
yar In the \uluar dialect. Althou.Ii iro l.i-t lliioln k nu"' note 

iielonif<*d to this trihe, it i" ii"! eoii'oh re'! a'* oi hiuh i.mk I l.e'e prinees 
were indeed ahoiiiiiiahle herelieK 

The Kinaw’ur.s, numerous and lnuh lu tlie Uhai'ulpoor di-trn t, are here 
held in little estiinalion, and their uuuihei 'mill, lion an- lore -oiiie 
Bhunuihar Uajpuls, who are pr'duhh ol the ' im« onL,'inwi!h the Ilhuiiui- 
bar Bruhmans, some on Imu ouTuiu pnie 1 'mt', liioiui: taken the former, 
and some the latter title. .Manv people md. ed In re retu^e hoth titles to 
this trihe, and call thr- meriihers inereK Hhuiurihai a* i" uMialiv iloiie in 
the Bhu^rulpoo^ district. The Barhiva H.iput' are not imim r.ius uu the 
norther. I side of the Sarayu ; hut there are -.dd ti» he ri»aiiv near Kopa, 
in the southern part of the di.sirirt. 1 low are hut a lov\ race. 

The Pandit heard also of the following trihe- mme of them numerous, 
and here all considered low, iioreoiihl I leaf., anyrhinu t oueernmu nlher 
their origin, or the nui.soii of their naiio s, wliu h .o*- * haimiruaui , 1 1 sn , 
Palawa, Suruwar, Paharor, .Ninnaiir, Kakand, M' llnva. hath.in\a or a- 
thoTiva. Naroiii. Doiiawar, tihalawar. C.aruahanjM, DhenunuiNU. iraja- 
raulilia, Bhalesiiltun, Solan*fki, Thaparhliuin. n.akarwar, riiha. c i.aii- 
bivB. Kiishhainaliva, Bel»(!iati\a, Pacha-'ranya, and 
Dhenuii^iya.s arc proliahly the same with the \ avasa*. stj eallei oii at 1 
of their descent from the cow. . , \ ^ 

By far the jfrcalcr part of liie Rajputs hdlow -aue- of the sa< * * 

12 per rent, however, iiiav adhere to the Kamiiiiandi-, ^••*1 per (in » 
theAtithis. Bxcept the follow* rs ot the Kamanandi.- thej cat animal 
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food, whcu they can procure it ; but all have abandoned the flesh of the 
wild ho^^ althou^li it is remembered, that the lower tribes of them were 
in the habit of eating this |?ame. None of them ucknowlcdire that the\ 
di ink spirituous Ii(|Our. Very few will coiidcsrrnd lo hold the plouirh. 
The men of hi^h birth make money by marrying the daughters of rich 
chiefs of inferior rank ; but they are in ^'reat trouble how to dispose of 
their daughters, because they will not on any account ^i\cthein to persons 
of lowcT rank, and most of the higher rank wishin^r to marry low crirls 
with larire fortunes, there is the utmost diliicult\ in procuring' husbands 
for their dau^ditcrs. Hcncc, as it was not expected that the daui(httTs, if 
unmarried, would he able to live chaste, but v\ould brim^ disj^raec on the 
family, it was judce<l prudent by the Amorha Survaban^»^sis, the (iaiilainas, 
the Haras, and the Vayasus to breed few or no daut,diters ; hut to put 
them to death when born. This formerly was done openly as a matter of 
course, in which no one hud a rii^ht to interfere. Since the l'^n^dish ^^overn- 
ment, they have (»ften sent their wives to he delivered in the Nawah's 
country, or they have starved the infants, and said that they died of disea>e 
Another stranjre eireuni^tanee contributed to this barbarous enstoin 
Amoii^ these liaiiirhty soldiers, the title of fatbcr-iii-law CSwasur) is held 
bi^hlv contemptuous, and a Rajput would hold it perfectly Justitiable to 
cut tfowii any one who applied it to him. The Sirnets, Visens, and 
other hi^h castes, which have not adopted this barbarous custom res)>eot- 
inp their female children, are held very neeessitoiis by procuring inalche- 
of suitable rank, and their ^irls arc often married to persons, who, tliouirh 
of hi| 7 h birth, arc very unable lo support them in the splendour of rank 
All the Rajputs are willing; to curry guns; but they seldom are willing to 
submit to discipline, ahcl the higher tribes would not admit of any res. 
trietioti on their dress or customs. Some few (64 families; are traders. 
Although some ineii of rank understand aeconipts, they do not enter into 
any revenue service, except superintending tiic estates of their chief, nor 
do they follow the law. 

All the Baniyas here are reckoned Vaisyas, or as belong- 
ing to the third Hindu caste, while the Kayasthas are here 
reckoned only Sudras. This of course gives great offence to 
the scribes, who since the Company’s government have natu- 
rally risen into great authority, and in the reports, which 
these people gave, and my people having similar prejudices, 
took, only the Agarwala Baniyas were admitted among the 
gentry; but this, although adopted in the tables, I am assured 
by the Pandits of the district is not fair, and the whole Bani- 
yas are here considered as entitled to the appellation of 
Ashraf; and 1 have no doubt, that the same is the case in 
Shahabad, where from similar causes I have been misled. 
The Agarwalas amounting to 104 families are the highest; 
next to these arc the Barnawars, amounting to about 280 
houses, and the Unayi, amounting to about 170 houses. The 
remaining tribes are rather impure, and nearly of the same 
rank; the Agarharis amounting to about 5S0 houses, the 
Kasongdhan to 1,410, the Jaunpuris to 24, the Kamulpuri to 
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about 30, the Runiwars to 470, the Kasnr.niis the 

Rastogis to 4, the Kamul Kalas to ami the IhiuiN ii» ;;o. 
The two first ranks do not perinii their whIom.s m.irrv. .md 
observe the rules which \'ais\as tumht to do. Oti ihis 
account, such of llieni, as are oriliod.>\, are nermiiie.l i.. 
learn one-half of the Ciayatri, from whu ii all tlu* l..wi r inlu -i 
arc totally cxclu<h‘d. 'i'he inlo r> ke* j* wid.ows .i, « um uhineo. 
Being rich, a stniL'>,de has taken j.laee for ilie onld.ime of 
their spirituals. 'I’tie Brahinan'*' haxe lejanu'd about a half; 
but a large proportion of the A^aiwalas, ulio .ire tin* ru he.sf, 
are heretical Srawak-. 'I'lie remaining li.dt divided among 
the Ramanandis, Atitliis, Kavirpanth, \an.ik, Salv.inaini- 
panth, iv:e. In the aeeount of Behar i liave ‘•ii|»|)o^eii, tiiat 
llie Agarwiilas cami from Agra . hut thi.s i iimi, i** a im.>taki*. 
They came fr<im a city called .\grolia .Vgarowda or .Vg iroa, 
Ucneirs Memoir, map at p. tio*, wlnna* there ua> forinerlv a 
great deal of wcahli ami trade. It i> Naid, that v'Iumi any 
liousc there failed, each ot the others eontrilmli^d a hriek and 
five rupees, wdiich formed a stock siithcient to enable the 
bankrupt to re-commenee trade with advantagi*. 

In this district the lialwais or eon^eetionel^^, are reekom‘d 
nearly of the same rank with the B.miva*^, being infi‘rioi to 
the two highest ranks, and higher than the more impure mer- 
chants, although they keep widows a e'nu uhine.v ; hut all 
ranks except the Sarwariya Brahmans, eat llie eordeetiorn- 
which they prepare. Their spiritual guides, if tlie\ are o| 
the sacred order, are the P.indii'*. hut manv ailheie to tiie 
Ramanandis, Atithis, &c. 'J lii ir l^lrohit^ are )mre Brah- 
mans. They may amount t'» ddb t.oi.ilie*, ot winch <0 arc* 
merchants, and 7 are sugar hoder.'. 

Ill Oorukhpoor the K.andus ar<’ reekoned among the \ ai- 
syas, although a great part of them are meie larmern, nor do 
their women parch grain ; but manv keep hbop-, and ibe 
term Vaisya here seemi> iiiereU to imply imTeb nit, and is 
almost unconnected with ca.ste. "llie Kandij> are eori'sider«*fl 
as on a par with the low'cr Banivas. One hall them have 
Brahman Gurus, the others are ot all the sects winch tin: 
Baniyas follow. Their Purohits are pure Brahm.uis. J heir 
widows become concubines, but they aiitlain from (Irinking 
liquor in public, and Rajputs do not .''cruple to drink their 
water, although they cat the wild hog In all there may be 
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2,124 families, of which about 1,623 are mere farmers, 41-7 
are traders, and 24 are artists. By far the greatest part, 
above 1,600 families, are called Madhyadesis, from having 
belonged to the central kingdom of the world, in which this 
district was included. The remainder is divided among the 
Kanojiyas, Gongr, and Changcliara, the last the smallest in 
number. 

The Sudras here are usually divided into four classes, in 
the following order, the Satsudra, Sudra, Mahasudra, and 
Antyaja ; but the people, who assisted me in making up thi*^ 
account, could not with certainty refer each caste to its class , 
for they never had bestowed pains to enquire concerning the 
various claims of such low persons. 

The Pandits here insist, that the Kayasthas are mere 
Sudras, and that they are lower than the Kandiis; but on 
account of their influence they are included among the gentry 
(Ashraf). All who have been long settled in this district live 
pure, and are endeavouring all they can to elevate themselves 
from the dregs of the people ; but this has as yet failed of 
success, as many of their kindred from other countries, who 
come here, still a«.‘here to their impurity, and sit on the same 
mat with the pure men of this district. This impurity consists 
in drinking spirituous liquors, and in eating meat killed by a 
butcher. They do not keep widows as concubines. The 
highest Brahmans will not eat in their house, and the sweat- 
meats which they ofTer, even to the lower Brahmans, must 
not pass through their hands, and must be conveyed by a 
Brahman ; but a Brahman admits them without scruple to 
sit on the same mat with him, which he will not do to any 
individual of a lower tribe, who docs not happen to be rich 
or powerful. None of them here will touch the plough ; but 
they have been highly favoured in obtaining their lands, the 
rents having in general been at the disposal of their kinsmen. 
There are, it is said, of this caste 10,804 families, of whom 
almost the whole are of the Srihastavs tribe. Perhaps 100 
families of these are called Khara Sribastav, and pretend to 
be the only true Sribastav, alleging that the others, who are 
called simply Sribastavs are bastards, a compliment returned 
to the Kharus by the multitude. Many of the Sribastavs 
descended of some families who accompanied the Sirnets 
from the west, call themselves Pangre, and are generally 
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allowed to be higher than the oilu rs. Tlu^re inav \ h ' 10 
familiea of Gaur Kayasthas, 15 of Ktanaks. two of Hhattana- 
gar, and about len who are avowi'dly hasianls iKribhimpak- 
shis). Almost all the Kayasthas ha\e farms, ami as many as 
can find employment use the pen in the rev«*nne and judicial 
departments; for almost the whole ( [ ji) can read and write, 
and many understand Persian, A few are traders, and a few 
carry arms in the police and re\eniir departments, for here 
the civil officers are armed. 

The Ahirs in this country arc reckoned Tiext in rank to the 
Kayasthas. A few, as has been mentioned, fmve become 
Muhainmedans, but the number remaining pagan is very great. 
Their proper duty is to tend cattle, and prepare iniik : hut 
by far the greater part now hold the plough, although they 
are in the exclusive possession of the professions belonging to 
their caste : that is to say, no one except them is hired to 
tend cattle, although the infirm of poor families tend their 
own herds; and they here possess the exclusive right of 
milking the cow, so that on all occasions, for tins purpose an 
Ahir must be hired, even by the low tribes. All people, 
however, may prepare the cow’s milk, and may milk the 
buffalo. A few of the Ahirs deal in cattle, hut as partners 
with Brahman. Some of them also are arn.-eil men in the 
service of the police; and cattle steahrs are usually sus- 
pected to belong to this tribe. When the Kajas had feuds, 
the Ahirs were usually employed to plunder. 1 he Kajput 
chiefs have certain families of the Ahirs, tht‘ women ol which 
serve as wet nurses for their children, and the men are at- 
tached to their persons. These families are called Bar- 
gahas, have received of course great <a\our, and several of 
them are very rich ; but the others look down (»n them, as 
having admitted their women to too great familiarity with the 
chiefs. The Ahirs are also mueh etnploye<l to show game, hs 
they are* well acquainted with the tore>ts. Many arc em- 
ployed as carters, in bringing limher from the woods, a few 
are engaged in trade. They are reckoned a pure tribe; hut 
even Kayasthas will not drink water from their liouse, allluKigh 
any Brahman will employ them to carry his vessels filled with 
water. On the day of the Dewali, they eat tame pork ; and 
on all occasions, such as are not of the sect of \ ishnu, eat 
the wild hog. Their Purohits arc pure Brahmans, and most 
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of their sages belong to the sacred order ; but some follow the 
Ramanandis, some the Atitbis^ and a Few Kavir. There arc 
no sages called Jhunukiyas, such as mentioned in the account 
of Behar. There are, however, some people called Jungkahu, 
who sing and beat drums at births and marriages. In all 
there may be 27,877 pagan families, of whom about 70 per 
cent, are Goyar, or Goyal, 2G per cent, are Harhoras, and 4 
per cent, are Kanojiyas. The first are the highest, and the 
last the lowest, being by all admitted to drink spirituous 
liquors, while the people of this country deny that the others 
permit themselves this indulgence, which would deprive them 
of their services ; but the Pandit of the survey alleges, that 
even the highest of them told him, that they w'ere in the habit 
of drinking. They all acknowledge that they are willing to 
keep widows as concubines ; and, w*hen an elder brother dies, 
the youpger brother takes the widow. 

Next to the Ahirs the Kurmis here hold the highest place ; 
and in Parraona they obtained the whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title of Raja. This, however, 
was bestowed on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah ; but it 
gave great offence to the Rajputs, and has been discontinued. 
The families most nearly connected with the chiefs of Par- 
raona, and some others, who were Chaudkuris of Pergunahs, 
are reckoned Ashraf, and scorn the plough. While a great 
many of the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become 
ashamed of the term Kurnu, and reject all additions to the 
names above mentioned, although it is well known, that they 
are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this name. 
On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called 
Kunmi, or Kunbi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have 
written Cunabi ; for it is one of the most generally diffused 
•and numerous tribes in India ; and in Malawa has risen to 
great power by the elevation of Sindhiya to the government 
of Ujjain. This person was a Kunni ; but I am told> that at 
his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Rajputs, as they 
would have been here had the Parraona family been a little 
more powerful. There is some reason to suspect, that their 
clauii is better founded than that of many who liave had more 
success ; for it is alleged by many, that they are the same with 
the Thar us, whose claim to be descended of the family of the 
«un, is supported by many circumstances which must be al- 
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lowed to have some weight, although I do not think tlu iu 
conclusive. If the Kurmis, however, are the same \\ith the 
Tharus, they are at any rate descemled of the nid'st ptovert’u), 
most civilized, and most ancient tribe, that lias hn n vnvrreitins 
of the country since the time at le.i^i of the f.imil\ <«f the >un. 

As the Tharus, however, are impure, tin- Kiirini* • tmninu^lv 
deny the connection, tliey being mavl\ pure the Uiirs. 
They formerly eat wild pork ; hut r«‘leer u. and will n.»t 
acknowledge tliat they drink >pirifu<*u- rupinr. riM \ ker[» 
widows as concubines, 'Fheir (binis and Pun. I, it- .uv tin* 
same with those of the Ahirs. 'fhe familie- m ktim d \ In.r . 
perhaps 1 10 houses, can read and write. \ll are wdlm.; .o 
curry arms, and several do so, 1 he 1 atanawai" anil ^'.iith.i- 
wars, unless cxceediiigl> ]M»or, will not hire tln'inMlM s a- 
ploughmen, nor on any aeeount act ilomivties : hnt.exeept 
the Ashraf families, ail are willing to plougli ; and. except the 
two above-mentioned tribes, the (Mhers are willmg to be (b»- 
mestic servants. On the whole, there are abotit 1 l.d.io laim- 
lies, of which 5ii per cent, may he Saithawar, ds per n ut. 
Yasawars, G per cent. Gujaratis. per cent, Dhalplior. or 
clod piercers, 1 per cent. Patanawar.^, and I i‘er cent, ( ha- 
naus, or Chandanis, and Akiiarwar-. 'rite Saithawar^ seen, 
to be the same with those called \yodh\a>, in iK liar, being 
by far the most common near Ayoilhya. 1 ^ :l>awa^^ are 

thought to have come from daya.a, a gnat m.o.ulaetunng 
country S.E. from Lakhnau Jayc> K. , n> w m i t.i » » 

name Yasawar, often used in liie account^ M di^lrn *;>nner y 
surveyed, should be written Jayasaw ar, the i andu. In r 

contend should be the case. 

Nearly of the same rank >nth the knr.ms are 
who cultivate kitchen gardens and field', an« w lo ni _ 

»ldier.. Th„.~ ‘ K, : 

which they rear. They have the same ' irooftlie 

mis, and eat in the same manner : but rno.^ o u n j ,| j^^ 
sect of Vishnu, and altogether reject ncr cent, 

whole number may be 10,348 fatmhes, it 

are called Kanojiyas; 2 Gper cent, are 
is said from a territory of that name m ic . - 

isp., .r. ;';;X ' 

the country; 3 per cent, arc ' ^J),erc reckoned 

bars. The Barai, who cultivate bcllt lea), aic 
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equal to the Kairis. A great proportion of them are mere 
cultivators of grain, and some few (71 families) are mere re- 
tailers of the betle leaf, very little being reared in this district. 
The families may in all amount to 1059, of which more than 
eight-tenths come from Jayasa, being called Jayasawars, a 
name which in former accounts has been corrupted into 
Yasawar. Nine-tenths of the remainder are called Chaurasis, 
from a territory near Merzapoor, and the small remainder is 
from Kanoj. 

In this district, these three tribes of cultivators are reckoned 
superior to most artificers, although there afe many who ob- 
serve almost equally the laws of Hindu purity, that is, they 
abstain from spirituous liquors, and from meat killed by a 
butcher ; but they still eat the wild boar, although some arc 
beginning to reject this food. The following are the tribes 
of this kind. They are all allowed to keep concubines, and 
the younger brother must keep his elder brother’s widow. 
They have Brahman Purohits, and the sacred orders are will- 
ing to give them instruction, but many of them adhere to the 
Ramanandis and Atithis. 

The Lohar, or blacksmiths, who in Behar are reckoned ii»- 
pure, in this district, as well as Bengal, are reckoned pure, 
and are the highest among the artificers, except the confec- 
tioners, who hold in some measure a place between the Vai- 
syas and Siidras, and the Barai. They all work at their pro- 
per profe>sion ; but many are also Carpenters, and more have 
farms, which they cultivate at leisure hours. The whole may 
amount to 1595 families. The carpenters (Barhais) occupy 
the place next to the blacksmiths, and, like them, follow their 
profession, only at their leisure hours they cultivate a little 
land for their own use. 

The pco])le who make red lead, in number nine families, 
constitute here a separate caste of nearly the same rank with 
coppersmiths. Coppersmiths are divided into no less than 
three castes, which, although they follow the different branches 
of the profession without distinction, do not intermarry, and 
each contends for superiority, although by all others they are 
reckoned on an equality. 

The Tharus, once lords of this country, and claiming to be 
the descendants of the family of the sun, are divided into two 
kinds, the highest of which, the Nalapuriyas, are thrust thus 
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far down, and the others are sunk imuh louer. TUv Nal»- 
purlyas observe toleral»h the ruh s «.ni„ulu piintN , and have 
Upadhyaya Brahmans, the lii;,du*>t of tin- >.uMvd onleron il.e 
hills, for their priests, while the Hunian.mdis and Aiuhis. un* 
their spiritual guides. 'I'he> eat the wild ho., hut rejeei 
fowls, and the tame sow. 'I'liey m.i\ amount tn l.L' famiiies. 

The Kawaiiis, mentiojied in Behar ns the dcemdanis of 
Jarasandha, are cunlined to the borders ot Miibila, where 
they are numerous. Here there are onl\ lib tamdies. and 
these are held on the borders of impurity. The Khawan, like 
the Ilawanis, are all slavt s, and are said t(» liave aeeompaiiied 
the Chauhan Haja, wlien this warlike ehief retireil from Chb 
taiir to the hills, and to have earned his hairir.i^rt.. ^]’hev have 
ever since conlinut*d in llie ^er\iee of his de'.eendants, and are 
partly emploveil in the euliivaiion of tlndr persunal estates, 
partly as the mo.st cuididential doinesties. Almut thirt\ fami- 
lies are now settled on the private estate that the Kaja of 
Pulpa still holds on the ]d.iius ot this liisiriet. 

The Domra, who work in hamhoos, have disgraeeil tlu*n»- 
selves not only hy their inordinate apjx tiie, for they will eut 
food prepared by any one exeepl a washerman, hut hy remov» 
ing dead carcas.se.s, and bv hein^r piihlie (^xei iifioner.s, wliile 
their women do not scruple to confess, tl»al ihev ilrink spi- 
rituous liquors. They are very few in numhrr 7tl fumilies). 
Many allege, that they were tmee lords of the country, and 
that the Durnkatar tribe of military Bralimans are not in 
reality different, hut ahandoneil their impurity, when raised 
to the military rank hy Mahananda. 

The llulalkhor or sweepers reject ilie food dres.sed by 
washermen, although they make no scruples aliout a goo<l 
dish; into which even a Christian has thrust his knife. Those 
called pagans amount to about 97 familic’^. Having detailed 
the tribes of Hindus,* I now proce'-tl to give some general 
account of their manners, whitdi difl’er more irom those in 
Shahabad than the latter do from those in Behar, although 
the Brahmans of Kanoj have po-ssession of both tlii.s district 
and Shahabad, while the Majas are in posse. 9 .sion of Behar; 
but it must be observed, that the Brahmans of Shahabad be- 
long chiefly to the Sanauriya and Antarvedi provinces, while 

• On account of the necessity of economizing --parf\ many paces of the 
Hindu and Miihainmedaii tribes have been oinitied T'*' j 
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those of this district arc chiefly Sarwariyas, who consider 
the manners of the other two provinces so disgraceful, that 
many affect to speak with contempt of these provincials, and 
would wish it to be understood, that these only are Kanojiya 
Brahmans, while the Sarwariyas form a separate and more 
elevated race. 

Many Bengalese indeed are willing to admit, that the rules 
of Hindu purity and religion are more strictly observed here 
than in the province of Behar. Considering the enormous 
proportion of the high castes, it is indeed wonderful that 
more attention is not paid both to purity and to the per- 
formance of ceremonies. 

Almost all the young women, who can afford it, wear in 
dress the petticoat, although it is not a legal Hindu dress, 
and which therefore they must lay aside when they perform 
any religious ceremony or the important office of cook ; nor 
are widows pennitted to use this vanity. The men also on 
all public occasions, such as visiting the great, or at their 
marriages, endeavour, if possible, to imitate the Muham- 
medan dress, nor do Pandits even scruple on such occasions 
to wear the turban and trowsers. 

The Sarwariya Brahmans, and all the sacred order here 
imitate their example, do not eat rice cleaned by boiling, 
that is purchased in the market. What is cleaned without 
boiling, may be anywhere purchased ; yet the distinction is 
very slight, for the Brahmans’ women never clean the rice 
themselves, and low women are employed to boil the rice 
before it is cleaned. The conscience is saved by this opera- 
tion being performed in the Brahman’s house, and by the 
water used being drawn, and carried home in his vessels, for 
this is done by the low w^omen employed to clean the grain. 
The Brahmans here in general decline to eat parched grain 
purchased from a shop, and sweetmeats, consisting of grain 
and sugar fried in oil, they altogether reject ; but they use 
the confections made of sugar and curds, and they carry 
grain to the parcher’s shop, who prepare it before them, and 
eat this without scruple. They never eat either of these 
refreshments without purifying the place, on which they sit, 
with cowdung and water ; a ceremony that elsewhere is only 
considered necessary at regular meals. They eat goat’s flesh 
both when sacrificed, and when killed on purpose; but will 
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not purchase a joint from the shop of a professed butcher. 
They eat also deer, porcupines, and hares, partridges, quails, 
pigeons, turtle-doves, and wild ducks of several kinds, and 
fish. It is admitted that, according to the written law, the;, 
might eat wild hog, lizards, turtle, and wild pullets ; but any 
one, who presumed to do so, would infallibly lose caste. 
Two or three Pandits are shrewdly suspected of drinking in 
the worship of the goddess ; but they keep it as secret as 
possible ; as, if clearly proven, they would undoubtedly lose 
caste. From the vast number of stills, however, and the 
small number of ‘the low tribes there can be little doubt, that 
many persons of pure birth drink in private, but all deny 
the doing so as strongly as the Brahmans. The Rajputs, 
Baniyas, Knynstbas, Aliir, Kurmi, and Kairi, who form a 
large proportion of the remaining Hindus, live nearly on the 
same footing with the Brahmans, only, except the chief fa- 
milies of Rajputs, they make no difticulties about who cleans 
their rice, or about sweetmeats and parched grains. In fact 
there are more strict livers among tliese lower tribes in pro- 
portion, than in the sacred order, a much larger proportion of 
the low people being of the sect of Vishnu, which altogether 
rejects animal food, and rice cleaned by boiling. 1 he greater 
part of the pure Sudras pretend to be as strict as the Brah- 
mans respecting liquor. I'he ahominahle lril)es here forming 
a large proportion, and there being few intermediate grada- 
tions, the number of lame swine is very great, and the impure 
indulge their appetites as much as in Behar. 

The Brahmans, and all the women except of the lowest 
dregs of impurity never smoke tobacco, except as a medicine, 
but for this restraint they make up by chewing. I he men 
of all degrees lower than Brahmans smoke without shame. 
Brahmans may without loss of caste intoxicate ihemselvet 
with hemp ; but it is only used to any considerable extent 
by those who have abandoned the pleasures of the world for 
a religious life. 

The funeral expenses here, as in Behar, are very moderate, 
nor is it usual to read the funeral ceremony, when a corpse 
is burned, even when a faithful spouse accompamea hrt 
husband on the pile. The ceremony 5s ^ead only at the 
funerals of Rajas, or »ery principal Pandit*. 1 he mourning 
lasts from 10 to SO days according to the rank of the parlies, 
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the highest mourning least. During the mourning ten of- 
ferings (Pindas) are made, and thrown into the river. When 
the mourning is over, an offering is made to the Mahapatra 
Brahmans, and obsequies (Sraddha) are performed. The 
Tithi or annual commemoration of deceased parents is usually 
performed, and also that called the Pitarpakshas as in Behar, 
but the monthly commemorations are neglected. The mori- 
bund are treated as in Behar ; and all, who can afford it, 
give a cow to the Brahmans. Those, who are poor, give 4 
anas, which are called the price of a cow. 

The expenses of marriage, especially of women, are very 
heavy, and, as I have mentioned, have led in some instances 
to the most barbarous practices. Persons are much blamed 
who do not procure husbands for their daughters before the 
age of puberty ; but the young women, whose parents have 
neglected, are not considered impure ; and it is the lowest 
ranks, that marry earliest, both because the expense is 
moderate, and because young widows are not among them 
condemned to celibacy. The marriage season lasts five months, 
but the heats of spring are the most common, the great 
harvest being then over, and the people of course being then 
fullest handed, while the poor farmers have then little to do. 
The scarcity of milk in the cold season is also a strong objec- 
tion to marriages being then celebrated, as milk forms a 
principal part of the feast. China is not considered as at all 
necessary. An eldest son cannot be married to an eldest 
daughter, nor can a first born son be married in the month 
Jyaishtha. Unless a wife has no children, it is not usual for 
a man to take a second, nor is it here considered lawful ; but 
some rich men indulge themselves, nor is any punishment or 
atonement thought necessary, the two wives, indeed, in general 
take care, that the sufferings of the man should be adequate 
to his fault. The marriage here is only a betrothing as in 
Behar. Consummation does not take place until after puberty. 
Certain Brahmans of the Sakadwipi race, and called Sumang- 
galis, have a hereditary right to some fees on marriages in 
most parts of the district, but not in all. This right is said 
to have been granted to them by difierent Rajas. The 
custom of widows burning with their husband's corpse is much 
honoured, and little monuments are raised over the places of 
the sacrifice. These are much more numerous than one 
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would expect from the number of sacrifices said annually to 
occur, which amount to about thirteen. Many irregulnritie* 
arc admitted to favour a custom consulerecl so honorable ; 
nor is any religious ceremony tliought necessary, which pn'- 
bably arose from the oflice of the prie<t having been dangerous 
during the Mogul government. Our ]uiliee, 1 believe, never 
inquires into the matter, to know whether tlu- act on the 
part of the woman is really %<dnntar\. Widths <d the 
highest castes may burn at any period after lln ir husbands 
death, that they please, even if tlie\ ha\e been present, when 
their husbands dic'd : nor is tlii< Inov adiuitti*d to he an ir- 
regularity, as it would he C(»n‘‘idered in Heiig.il. Ihil among 
the irregularities admitted tor the sake’ oi encouraging a 
practice thought so laudable, 1 may mention a widow ol 
Bakhira, who 10 or lii years ago hunu'd herselt with her 
husband's corpse. She iiad an onl\ ’^ou fneor six years ot 
age; and, there being no relation to take care ol him, she toc*k 
the child with her on the pile. 1 aUo heard at Bangsi (»f a widow 
who did not burn herself with her huO)and, hut sometime 
after his death she lost her son, and she was burned with 
his corpse, a much more natural action than tin* iormer, winch 
is altogether shocking. 

The custom of conculnnaje Sagai.^' is perfectly on llie 
same footing as in Behar. AVhen a clivi>iun nf property takes 
place, tin- chiUheii by vlriiiii' I" 

widow, have six shares. I nMurru-.l or «.aows who 

have children, lose caste, nor is the lather ol tl.e child hound 
to provide cither for it or the mother ; hut the man, m any 
caste that doe. not admit of mm uhines loses eaMe by fornica- 
tion, unless he be of a temporal jiower ml itmit to . i 
Uw at defiance, as i.s the case with Kajp.its aiid 
both of whom have connection «iih ‘ ven * 

disgrace. No man is however t-l-ated to >•- 

women of a rank higher than himself. - ^ 

Uw prohibits the capital punishment of J . 

from time immemorial, until the hiighs i gove ^ . 
mitted the near relations to put to death 

disgraced them; nor was it ! .Llcveral 

the government to interfesc. Itisindee a eg< , 
persons of rank have on such an actoun I 
mothers to death, young willows left as ma g 
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estatea during the minority of their son having great tempta- 
tions ; nor, until their sons arrival at manhood, durst any one 
presume to blame their licentious conduct, the paramour 
having usually the whole power of the estate. 

In the account of each division 1 have mentioned the most 
prevailing sects, and in the account of castes some farther 
explanation has been given. The Brahmans are chiefly of 
the sect of Saiva, Rama is the next most common favourite, 
then the female power, a very few worship Krishna, and Na- 
nak has acquired no considerable number of followers. There 
are here none so bigoted as not to pray to any god that may 
come in the w'ay, nor to speak of any without reverence. It 
must be observed, that the Hindus have two forms of secret 
worship (Upadesa). One, given to the three castes that wear 
the thread, is taken from the Vedas, and is called the Gayatri 
or Vaidika Upadesa, and is taught by any person w'ho knows 
it to the youth when he assumes the thread ; but a great many 
even of the sacred order soon forget it ; and of the lower 
castes, except Rajas and rich merchants, few recollect the 
part which has perhaps once been read or repeated to them. 
The other secret form, taken from the Tantras, is only com- 
municated by the person adopted as sage or Guru, and is re- 
peated by him into the ear of the adherent. It is therefore 
called the Tantrika Upadesa, or Gurumukhi, and in this dis- 
trict the most common phrase, at least among the unlearned, 
is to say that such or such a man has employed such a priest 
to blow in his ear. Every one, when he assumes the thread, 
goes through the ceremony of receiving the Gayatri; but 
many decline receiving the Tantrika Upadesa until they ad- 
vance in years ; because the sage is troublesome, and after 
this instruction men are required to put themselves under 
more restraint. Very many of the Brahmans neglect praying 
for the remission of their sins ; and the lower castes of course 
very seldom trouble themselves about the matter. 

The number of images of Siva, under the form of the 
Lingga, is exceedingly great, and all who belong to this sect 
pretend to follow the doctrine of Sangkara, although the Ati- 
this, who are the guides for many, and are every where the 
priests of these idols, have departed very much from the rules 
of their great doctor, and most of the Brahmans know nothing 
about them. His works are, however, rather more studied 
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than in the east. Althougii the sect of \ ishnu is very tui- 
tneroiiK, the images of any gods of this class are chiefly cnn- 
finecl to the coments of Ramaiiiimlis, i»r other religious men* 
dicants; and these gods arc most c*ominoid\ worshi|))»ed in 
private under the form of the stones called Salagramas. 
Rama and Sita arc hv far the most common object (»f wi>rship, 
Krishna has a few adlierents, ami .still fewer jnin Kadlia to 
that god ; but the most eommoii images in tniiples, said to 
belong to this sect, arc iisu.illv calh^d Vasudev m* ('hiitur- 
bhuja, although others of the same form have bee n \ariouHly 
named; and they all seem t(» me to Iuim* been taken from 
ruins belonging to the seel of Uuddha; imt from any coimee- 
tion between the seets, but because the images were disco- 
vered, attracted notice, and required some t>rtlu»d»»x name or 
other. One of them is called 1‘ariisnrania, although there is 
no form of worship by which that deity could he addressed, 
nor has it any resemblance to the figure, under which he is 
usually represented. 

Although the sect of Sakli is not numerous, there are a 
good many temples ami imag<‘s of the destruclive female 
spirits, who are applied to h> all when »» h '^***’j 

ship of Kali has been introdueed since the Ijiglish took 
possession ,♦ some of the wise m.*n of the east having told ilm 
wiseacres here tl.at sl.o i-s ti.e .l.i.y of tiu- Koj-lol.. «l.o*c 
favour they entiitly owe tlieir f-reiit suok nU >'» 

deity was introduced, it was not cionum to . ail i In- ieinuk 
power by any peculiar name; she was usually spoken of and 
worshipped as Devi or Ifhawani. tw_o ,.,.,.ellal.«us g 

merely the goddess, although hy Hh’ •“H; '- “ 
commonly understood. There may he a few -nages ea le 
Surya, but they are of no celehri.r ; and there 
Canes, but merely as an attendant on Sn a ; ‘ 

of one person who belongs t<. the mh Is winch wo. sln,. these 

. - — "'i 

Gr.m,.dcvat.. »>, that coi..«r..lad 

were originally anonymous; and ir P - . 

to the worship was called the Sthan or 1>1«‘^'= 

• This u liut little cumpliuw;»«»fy* »» •>*>' » ““ “““ “** 

hlood-thirtty of the Hindu ileiiicH. [£»»•] 
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deraU, or Dihay ar, which latter tern is almost the only one 
used here, or indeed known, except to the learned. Almost 
every old village (Asuli Mania) in most divisions has such a 
place generally on a high spot, and under a large tree; but in 
B few vill&ges there is no public plsce, snd the ceremonies are 
performed in the house of the priest. In Parraona, however, 
it was said, that very few villages had a place for the worship 
of their protecting gods. It is supposed that it is only of 
late that any of these places have been dedicated to peculiar 
deities, and chiefly when inhabitants have been settled in a 
place that has long l)een waste, and its original Sthan neg- 
lected or unknown. On such occasions the magicians calle l 
Sokha are consulted, and the one employed, after going 
through many ceremonies, points out the proper place, and 
following the fashion of the day, mentions some god or ^^host, 
who is to be considered as the Diliuyar. The priest is always 
of some very low caste, Chainar, or Dosad, and offers swine 
and spirituous liquor at harvest home, and other fixed occa- 
sions, receiving from the people a certain allowance to defray 
the expense, even where a great ghost of some higher caste, 
or god of the Brahmans has been selected, although in the 
former case the proper priest is alwnvs of the ghosfs caste, 
and in the latter a Brahman or Atithi. In a few of the latter 
cases, where the god selected could not witii decency be of- 
fered pork, the usual offerings are made by the impure priest 
at his own house, as I have above mentioned. The appoint- 
ment of ghosts or peculiar gods to he Dihuyars, although 
common in many parts of the district, is in many others con- 
sidered as quite irregular, and the places dedicated to the 
worship of these ghosts and deities are considered as quite 
distinct from that of the Diliuyar. Tlu* Sokhas indeed, who 
direct the affair, are ignorant fellows; and, were they the 
most learned men in the country, they probably would fall 
into an equal number of errors, as no Pandit wliom I have 
consulted can give any rational account of the origin of this 
worship, of the nature of the Dihuyars, or why these deities 
are now supposed to be destitute of power. In Bengal and 
the south of India the sacred order indeed considers their 
worship illegal, notwithstanding that to appease the fears of 
the women it is always continued, although often concealed ; 
but here «ven the Pandits admit that the worship is legal. 
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and at marriages, or any other ot the Dasukarnia!:, tlie (ira- 
myadevata is invoked among the eroMd of gods. At mar- 
riages and harvest home tlie Brahmans send an odering to 
the Sthan, through the priest ; and the same is done when 
they are in fear, especially from sickness. 'The higii castes, 
however, have dedicated many Nthans to dilVcient forms of 
the female power; and, as long as ]iossihle, liu‘\ content 
themselves with making otVerings there ; hni in urgent dan- 
ger fear compels them to have recourse to the l>ihu\ar. They 
indeed usually lay th(' blame on the fears of their women ; 
but that their own neu.>r prethmiinates is rather probh'inalical. 
in fact these Sthans are the places of w or>hip l)> far the most 
frequented, and they would have l)ec<mie dangenms had not 
the sacred order di!*co\cr( d that some ghosts of their own 
were vastly more powerful and mischievous than those of the 
low fellows, who had liiiherio enjc»yed tlie spoil. These 
ghosts are called Brahma Devatas, and are never among the 
bihuvars, having in geucra! hereditary priests of the sacred 
order, who in many |daccs make burnt ofVeriitgs, which are 
never given to the Dihiuars, who must he contented with 
miserable little images of eleplianis and Imrses, that the 
Brahman ghosts totally scorn. In some parts, lioweuT, no 
particular man enjoys this otlico, an.i .••nh ^o.a.•> employs 1... 
Purohit, or any other Brahn.an that h.- pl- ases. In mo. 
parts of the district every chief or imlepend. iiK Asuli Maura) 
village has not yet obtained a deity of tin- kiml ; ut m many 
part! a near approach is making to this improvement, winch 

iai p,«b.u, Z, .u„8c.h,., .1;;- 

is said to have nearly happene.l m 1 arraona, ^ 

Maura has a Brahma Devata. hut very few hav 

Where however, it Itas made little progress the 

Talc Cied to’ have some of their 

Dihuyars, and act as their priests, »h.ch ‘ 

ahnoi; as well. The Dihuyar neur has ^ 

mark the place a lump of clay is placed on a platiorm 

same material. , and 

In m«« alUgn. <h. nT. 

pethnp. thn ongin uf Il.u «or»Hip (..j niily 

when the Hindus may be supposed m . tlreifB of 

onn god, the nnuon .1., th. pri-K «« »/ 
impurity, who scruple not to sacrifice swin , P 
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sMcV was tbc cttstom o? t\\e ancient pT\eat\\uod, ani 
the reguW couTse of succeaBion, this custom has temiu'ned 
uijchaaged, ahbough the high ranks bare hog abandoned 
such impuritya 

Bathing in certain places on certain days and pilgrimages 
are still more common than in Behar or Shahabad, In the 
topography have been mentioned the various places in this 
district tiiat are frequented, and the numbers that usually 
attend. Out of the district Ayudhya is by far the most fre- 
quented, especially from the places in its vicinity. It was 
stated, that no less than 1 Hi, 000 people went there annually 
from thence, partly on the birth day of Kama, and partly on 
the full moon of Kartik. On the first occasion they worship 
at Swarga Dwara, where llama went to heaven ; on the se- 
cond occasion they visit Goptarghat, where the cow Kamd- 
henu came from heaven, and where Lakshman, the brother 
of Rama, disappeared. The cow above mentioned is a deity, 
who gives to her votaries .whatever good thing they want ; 
12,000 persons go to Benares at every eclipse. 

About 3ii0 persons go to Baidyanath, and all go previously 
either to Haridwar or Prayag, from whence they carry a load 
(Kaur) of water to throw on the god. They are almost all 
hirelings, poor Brahmans, who make a profession of the busi- 
ness. The journey occupies about three months, and they 
receive from 12 to 15 rupees for the journey, with some shoes 
and cloth, and money to defray the expense of offering the 
water, and they beg as nuich as possible on the way. The 
Rujas ami wealthy Zemindars send every year; poorer per- 
sons send only occasionally. 

The lloli is here the greatest festival. The ceremony is 
performed on the full moon of Phalgun, when (Horn) burnt 
offerings are made to all the gods, in order to save the people 
from Dhundha Rakshasi, who would otherwise destroy many. 
Next morning the people throw red powder, dust, and dirty 
water at each other until noon, after which they clean them- 
selves, and having prayed to their own favourite god, each 
man gives a feast to his family and servants. The grand part 
of the ceremony, however, consists in singing obscene abuse, 
for at least 15 days before the offering, and some continue to 
sing eight days after the ofiering has been made. Rich men 
hire diuicing girls and boys to perform in this time ; but except 
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old men all join in the obscenities and abuse, which however 
do not fail to enrage a great many. The women assemble 
together in the house, and sing and abuse each other, it is 
said, with more indecency than the men ; but they do not go 
out, nor admit men to their parties. The men on the con- 
trary go into the streets and roads, and attack whoever they 
meet. Nor are sacred persons exempt from abuse, especially 
Kavir, on whom the ortliodoK heap every abusive expressum, 
in order to vex his followers. 

The Nagpangchami in most places is much reverenced. 
The head of the family bathes in the morning, and paints on 
the wall of his sleeping' house two rude representations of 
serpents, and makes offerings to the Brahmans, lie then 
feasts liis family and servants. On this day many people 
pray to the eight chief dragon> in the pit ; and the virgins 
throw some playthings into the water. In Bhadra the people 
celebrate the Naiulot^awa or Dadhikatulo. 1 his festival was 
established by Naiula (iopal, the foster-fulber of Krishna. 
On the eiglith day of the waning moon the p«‘ople fast, burn 
lights before images of Krishna or of Kama, and make oflcr- 
ings. Many people then . at, but others last, ami tlie night 
is passed in singing and inudr. In tin- .m.rim.g th.« chief vo- 
taries carry about a mixture of cur.l.s. water, ami 

and throw them on the %i„ce 

ing drums, bawling, and .lancing w.tii al tlic.r 
the English govertiment rich me. semi tins pr.^mus mixture 
on an Lplmnt. which was not .oicra.ed n. the umc ..I Urn 
Nawabs. Gopi Mahan Bahu has lately m r.iduccd t ns fe 
tival in Bengal, where it was not known before, and 

confined to Calcutta. . , , 

The Charakpuja is not known j but some 
Bengalese this year assembled at (;orukhp.,or. an« 
not being able to procure the apj>ariitu> m tissar. ^ 

thrust an iron spit through hi= tongue ‘ 

It is not lawful for the Sudras t.. r.-a.l ‘ 

posed by the Gods or Munis; but sotne of the KshatnjjK^ 

read and understand them; and many j. rank, 

to read and explain the Purans to the P-l-‘« ^ 

All men of rank have the i„uct.ing the 

oath, which be It on the same looting 

Ganges water. They wtsh to be put on 
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with the Europeans and Miihammedans, in taking an oath on 
the book of their law, to which I can sec no possible objec* 
tion. The compelling people indeed to perform an action, 
which they consider as a sin, in order to secure their veracity, 
appears to me a very great hardship, as well as absurdity, the 
degradation of taking such an oath naturally rendering the 
persons compelled careless of their character and word ; and, 
so far as I can learn, it is scarcely possible, that any form of 
oath, or even any examination without oath, would be found 
to produce evidence, upon which less reliance could be placed, 
than that extorted with so much disgust and violence. Dis- 
putes are occasionally settled by the one party agreeing to 
refer the matter to his opponent’s oath. This is taken either 
before some image of Siva, or at a place dedicated to the 
ghost of Bechu Upadhya, and the having recourse to such a 
means is owing no doubt to the tediousness, uncertainty and 
expense of legal suits. 

The places of prayer do not differ essentially from those 
mentioned in Behar, only that the Sarayu is not so much 
frequented as the Ganges ; and some, who live near temples 
worship their p^^uliar God there; but by far the greater 
part prays at home. It is only the wealthy and learned, that 
have Salagramas. The chiei^ have chapels (Mandir) with a 
priest to perform daily worship, and some attend this ; but 
others go only occasionally. The Sudras are not allowed to 
pray before the Salagraina ; and, if any rich man of this rank 
keeps one, he must employ a Brahman to worship it. Many 
of them here worship a Yantra or cabalistical figure, usually 
made on a copper plate, but some on gold, silver, or crystal. 
These may be made to represent whatever God the votaries 
please, and some sage draws the proper figure, which the 
workman afterwards completes ; for ignorant people do not 
know the proper form, which differs for each deity. 

The sages (Gurus) who instruct the Hindus in religion 
have here no more profit than in Behar, but the sacred order 
retains a much larger share of the flock ; because almost the 
whole property is vested in the Brahmans and Rajputs. 
Scarcely any of the former have deserted their brethren, and 
no great proportion of the latter. In the topography I have 
carefully marked the various persons, who have in each 
division acquired the jurisdiction of Gurus, and the degree 
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of ascendancy, ^hich each has ubtaiiicd. 1 bhaii now give an 
account, as in Bchar, of those who perhinn ihe ollioe, but I 
must previously observe, that here tlie term Clurii is not very 
commonly used, and that Gosain;; i.n applietl as s\nonyinous, 
and is applied to the sages of all t a>!es and seels. It is not 
however applied to them exclusively ; but i> al>o \ery often 
given by servants to tlieir masters, aiui sometimes by wives 
to their husbands. 

The Pandit llralimans, who act as sages, j'liiKaigh them- 
selves of diflerent .sects, have not di\idetl iIims- flocks, and 
each of them gives his adherents the form o{“ worship for 
whatever deity of the orthodox, that tiiey please. Some of 
their followers arc considered at lihcrly to cIioom* whatever 
sage they please; but the greater p«irt is considered as 
hereditary property. l‘‘.ven this does rn»t here divide in 
equal shares among the sons of the saoe. 'I'lie most learned 
of the family is either chosen as siutessor, fi»r tin* whole or 
each of the flock is allowed to elmse which ever ol the sons 


he pleases. Tlit* Brahmans of the sect ol Siva, who f»)lli>w 
the doctrine of Sangkar.i, liaNc no peculiar (iurus, any Pandit, 
that they ehuose, giving them inslrnclion. IheDasanami 
Sannyasis, described in the account ol Ih har, are hen* usually 
called Atithis, because the term (h;saing u.-'fil in Behar is 
given here to all sages. The term Alilln implies a \iigrant, 
but this is not applicable to a great many here, w lio have 
very good houses, and some (»l iln in w ives and fainilieK; 
but these last are held in little esliinalion, although they do 


not trade, and endeavour to act as sages lor as many as 
possible. Those who pretend ohrcrve the rule ol celihaey 
(Nehangga) are often suspected of private intrigues ; but all, 
who adhere to the rule, are con^idi rcti sure ol eternal bhs.s, 
and on this account are called Nirlianis. .Ml tlie plares 
where the Atithis reside, e\en those occujued by 
families, are here called Maths, and, w hen* independn.l chiefs 
of the order reside, are called Gadis or thrones, 1 he num k r o 
these chiefs is not great, and none of them is near so wca l ly 
as the one of Buddha Gaya, but all liave lands, and all the 
temples of Siva, and several of theSaktis belong or er. 

The chiefs even of the inferior Matiis are called Mahautas ; 
but they are appointed by the chief oi tin i ^ * 

they depend, as are also the priests (Pujarb) o t le 
A few of the inferior houses depend on thrones at . yo y , 
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and A great chief at Benares has here purchased a large estate, 
which is managed by one of his pupils. Each of the thrones 
has a number of pupils, frequently employed in pilgrimages; 
and from among these the occupant appoints the chiefs of in- 
ferior houses, and the priests of his temples, who usually send 
to him whatever part of their profit is not necessary for their 
subsistence. Before thechief ofa throne dies, he usually appoints 
some of his disciples to be his successor, and the installation is 
performed by the neighbouring spiritual thrones, and temporal 
chief. The Atithis are in gcreral quite illiterate, but one man 
has acquired the title of Pandit, although he is not very 
eminent as a scholar. The Atithv^ instruct indifierently in 
the worship of Siva, and of ti.. Sakti. A few ignorant 
Brahmans, u good many Bhumihars and Kshatris, with a large 
portion of the Sudras adhere to this order. 

At Gorukhnath is a convent of Kanphata Yogis, who are 
sages for a few of the Sudras in the worship of Siva. The 
chief is called a Mahanta, and was said to be absent, when I 
visited the place. His pupils said, that he was learned ; but 
such at any rate was not their case, and 1 am very doubtful of 
the endowments, which he was said to possess. His prayers 
are considered by all castes as peculiarly efficacious in re- 
storing children to health. The convent appears to be 
tolerably rich, and is neater than usual. There arc besides 
six or seven married men in different parts, who instruct in 
the worship of Gorakhnath. This personage, so far as 1 can 
learn, is by his sect considered as the supreme being ; but 
endowed with body and form (Shukul). In the Satya Yug 
he resided at Peasur beyond Lahaur. In the Treta Yug he 
resided at Gorukhpoor. In the Dwapar Yug at Hurmuj 
(Ormus) beyond Dwaraka, in the Kali Yug at Gorakhmarai, 
three months journey west from Gorakhnath. He also for 
some time resided near Pasupatinath in Nepal, showed great 
favour to the Newars, and made them Rajas, ever since which 
his name appears on the coin of that country. The Brahmans 
of this district allege, that the Kanphatas are in fact of the 
Kapalika Mata, the members of which chiefly worship 
Bhairava, although they keep it secret. The Kapalikas are 
so called, because they keep human sculls, out of which at 
their horrid rites they drink spirituous liquors, and offer 
human sacrifices. The Yogis, they say, are not permitted 
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to marry but may communicate with whatever woman tl.ev 

SolTnoilS ’>> ™ 

It is Mid, that most of the Pandit, of tlie sect of \ i.hnu in 
tins district pretend to be of the Uudr. Samprada estabiish^; 
by Sangkara Acharva; but they do not follow the Dandis of 
Benares, nor have they any men that pretend to have aban. 
doned the world, and the pleasure, of nmirimonv. The 
greater part however of these persons call then.M Ue, of the 
Adwaita Mata, which so far as I can understand, is the same 
with the Gyangn mentioned in the account of Ronggopoor, 
alleging that all souls are portions of Parahrahma or the 
supreme God. The consequence uhich they draw from this 
doctrine is rather extraordinary ; namely, that they may 
worship any living thing called a god, as being a portion of 
the supreme incorporeal deity, vested with a hotly capable 
of attending to their wants. Their opponents the Dwaitas, 
who here are few in number, allege as most Christians do, that 
God and the inferior spirits are quite distinct, and they 
worship therefore only this god and his spoiisc, for they 
deny altogether the existence of an incorporeal Supreme 
Being, and reject the worship of all the inferior deities. The 
Pandits of the Rudra Sainprada, although avowed worsliippera 
of Vishnu, are offended at the term Vaishiiav, which they 
bestow on the Vairagis, whom they consider as greatly their 
inferiors. 

The god Rama in this district is the princifial object of 
worship, except among the Brahmans and Kshatris, who 
worship chiefly Siva ; and the Ramanandis or Ramawats have 


very numerous establishments, and a great deal of land free 
of revenue, the greater part of which 1 am told, tliey obtained 
from Suja ud Doiiluh, to wdiom they contrived to render 
themselves very agreeable. They are indeed skilful courtiers. 
Most of the lands were therefore granted to the convents of 
Ayodhya, near where this prince resided, and the convents 
or Akharas, of that ancient city are called Gadis. The con- 
vents here are mostly dependent on these Gadis, are under 
mere agents, frequently changed at the will of the superior, 
and chiefly employed to manage his temporal affairs. In this 
district however, are several independent chiefs, called Ma- 
hantas, and entitled to sit on a throne (Gadij. Wherever any 
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Ilamanandi resides is called an Akhara, although here the 
term Math is often used. A few Ramawats have married ; 
but are held in no respect, and cannot live without personal 
labour. In almost every convent however, I see some women 
called Avadhutins, and dedicated like the men to religion. 
All that I saw were old, very unlike to excite scandal, and 
the Ramanandis have the character of observing the rule of 
chastity much more strictly than the Atithis, whose women 
when they have any, are never exposed to view. It is here 
alleged, that the Acharyas by whom several of the Gadis of 
Ayodhya are occupied are of the true school of Ramanuja, 
and reject altogether the doctrines of Uamananda without 
adopting the extravagances of the k^aiidis, but I am doubtful 
how far this report is well founded, Jagannath, who gave me 
the account followed in Behar, being very well informed on 
the subject, and the Acharyas wearing the same marks on the 
forehead with the common Ramanandis, that is they make 
two vertical white marks with a red one in the centre. But 
the followers of Ram Anuja, in the south at least, use three 
white lines. The only Pandit Braliman of the Sri Sam- 
prada adhering to Ram Anuja, of w^horn I heard in this dis- 
trict, is a man from Tailangga w'ho bus settled at Bangsi. 
The Ramanandis here in general will not give the form for 
worshipping any of the gods except Rama and Sita, but some 
consent to give that of Krishna. I'he Avndhuts are called 
not only Ramanandis and Ramaw'ats, but Vairugis and Vaish- 
navs, which two terms are however given to some other 
persons, and to judge by their dress, all are Brikats except 
one convent at Gorukhpoor, which belongs to the Gudaripos; 
but the Mahaiita is rich, and dresses like other people. His 
disciples, however, when they go abroad to beg, use a party 
coloured garment, composed of small iragments sewed toge- 
ther, as if they had been cut from rags. Ramadas of the 
convent of Mansarowar at Gorukhpoor is learned, as is Rama 
Prasad Das at Bangsi ; but in general the Ramawats are as 
illiterate as the Atithis ; and of the Mahantas of Ayodhya even 
not above two or three are learned. 

Among the convents of Ramanandis here a few are dis- 
tinguished by the nameofChaturbhujas,and their inhabitants 
mark their foreheads with three vertical white lines, like the 
Sri Vaishnavs of the south, although they entirely follow the 
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doctrine of R&maTianday anti cat atul tlrink in the coinpnnv of 
those who mark their faces Thr origin of this 

name is said to be as ftdlows. A cortain Hamatiat was pixing 
an entertainment to a tuimbcT of hi-s hn-thn-n; and \xhilc 
going round to distribute the food, his roht* foil from his 
shoulders. As usual ainonj: the Himlu>. he was dislrihmiuf; 
the rice and curry with his naked hands, and wliile these are 
besmeared with grease and the tuher in-iredients of cnrrv, it 
is held very im])iire, as it really is. to tmnh iln ir clothes. 
The good man was therefore puzzled Innv art. when two 
additional clean new arms issued fr<»m Ids slnmhlers, and 
replaced the robe, lie was aftcrwartls <d' course considered 
as an incarnation of god. and his pupils 't hcla . and all theirs 
in succession to the present d:i\, assume the title of ( haturh- 
huja or four-armed. 

The low people who wear extraordinary large lieads, and 
abstain from animal food, are called JMiakats; hut are not 
sages for any one. The Sokhas are the instruelors of the 
vile tribes, instructing them in the worsh.p oi their own 
gods. The Brahma Samprada has a few tolhmers ii'‘UHlly 
called Radhaballahhis, as the> worship Krishna ns the bun- 
band of Radha, and conjoin her worship with that of her 
spouse. The sages of this order are parll> Pandit Hrahmnns, 
and partly men who have ahamloneil the pleaMires which the 
8ex bestows, live in Akliaras, and arc called \ ai«.lmav». and 
Vairagis. Only liralimans and K.-liatris are admitted intn 
this order. The pencralily of the Hralimaiis here are very 
much scandalized at this sect, which pretends that Krishna 
not only a god but a Ksliatri descended of a Itrahman, and 
counting in his kindred many of the most illustrions sages of 
the sacred order, married a Sudra, the daughter of a cow herd. 
Although, therefore, they admit that Krislina had amorons 
dalliance with this damsel, and many others o no ”” * 

they deny altogether his having mauiet an\ o r 

creatures, who were merely conadunes. . m ‘ V ctrinc 
course enrage the Radhaballahhis, who euti rtam i< < o 
usually taught in Bengal, although the priests *^**‘' '* 
connection with the Goswamis of that 
Brindaban, and are evidently the same wit ‘ 

labhis mentioned as a Panth in the accoun Madhav 

here they are reckoned a branch of the school of Madhav. 
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It must be however observed, that there are other Radhabal- 
labhis, who belong to a heterodox Panth established by a 
certain person named Prannath, who lived in Bundel Khanda; 
but it has not made its way into this district. 

The Sanak Samprada is nearly about as numerous as the 
Radhaballabhis. Its sages are called Nimanandis or Nima- 
wats ; and partly have married, and partly have resisted temp- 
tation. I learned however, nothing else concerning this 
school, except that most of those who act here as sages, if 
not the whole, are mere agents for the heads of the school, 
who reside at Brindaban. They have here however not only 
followers, but estates. Their most distinguished adherent is 
the Raja of Manikapoor. 1 have not here heard of any other 
sects, who teach the proper orthodox worship of the five 
great gods of the Hindus. I shall therefore now proceed to 
treat of the Panths or routes to heaven, that have been lately 
discovered, and those who follow most of them are reckoned 
by the Brahmans as little better than Mlechhas, while others 
are treated with more respect. 

The adherents of the Kavirpanth are far from numerous, 
although a tomb, where that personage was once buried, is 
still shown at Magahar, and is a good deal frequented. I 
found no person more intelligent than Bibekdas of Patna, to 
give me a better account of the doctrines of this sect, which 
is here reckoned by the Brahmans a damnable heresy (Nas- 
tik). I shall therefore here confine myself to the history 
given by the keeper of the tomb. A certain Muhammedan 
weaver of Benares had married a girl in the vicinity, and was 
bringing her home, when she, being dry, went aside to the 
tank called Chandatal, near that city, to quench her thirst. 
She found there a beautiful child floating on a leaf of the 
Nelumbium (Kamal), which miraculously bore the infant on 
the surface of the water. Although the child was apparently 
new born, it could speak on proper occasions, and rehised to 
drink water or milk from bis nurse's hand ; but directed, that 
there should be brought to him a two years' old cow, which 
of course had never bred ; but he sucked her whenever he 
required nourishment. As the child thus showed an aver- 
sion to the faith in Muhammed, a Brahman was employed to 
give it a name, and it directed, that this should be Kavir. 
Some years afterwards the weaver wished to have the child 
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but Kavir ilecUneil this ccnMnoin, ainl bcramf .»n\iou'! to 
receive Vpadesa front the Pan(lit> . h\\\ tin v tlnliiirtl en- 
trusting him with this setTft, as h»‘ coiisorttMl with tlie Mu- 
hammedans. Kavir had therefore netmrse to stratagem, 
and one night laid Itimself privatels at the do(»r id* a eell, 
where a holy man ilwelt. Towards tiKiniifJt: the saint, hating 
occasion to come out, stumbled ov«‘rKa\ir,\\h(», as usual among 
the natives on sucii oeeasions, ealleil iuit. “ father, father,* 
(Bapre Bap) ; hut the gotul man. not knouing ilu' impurity 
of Kavir, answered. ** do not eall i»n )i»ur failu'r. hut -av Kama 
Rama.*' Kavir sei/a-d tui these words, and in>isti*d that they 
were an Tpadesa, and in fael the wludi* instrnelum usually 
given hy the Hindu sages to the low tribes eoieist" of the 
name of some god, whieh the fellows are taught to mutter 
incessantly, when they wi>h to pray. Kaxir then heeame 
celebrated f(»r hi.s learning and sanctity, and went to .lagan- 


nath, where Raja lndrad\umna had been in vain attiunpling 
to rear the celebrated temples; hut the sea had repi atedly 
swept away the buildings. Ka\ir having blessed the work, 
it has remained untotiehed vwr since, ami a monument lias 
been there erected to his mem(»r\. lie lin n visiiiul several 


remarkable places, until he eame to Magahar .MO N. ars ago 
(A. D. 1274 ), and there he apparentls ilied. Hi" diseiples 
were partly Moslems, parllv Hindus; hut the h)rmer seized 
his corpse, and buried it airordi.i« to tl.cir rif ., at winch 
the Hindus were enrajred, «ishin}: to have liiol it Inirin-d. 
W'hile the disciples were in eaoer dispute about tins im- 
portant point. Kavir, who was in Ikt at llrindaba,., and 
had only shaken off his old l.od>. sent them word, that 
if they would open his grave, they n.i«bt save tl.en, selves the 

trouble of disputing about his body. 1 !>"< « 

done, and nothing could he foiuat, exe.'pt a debeious (ra- 

grance. Ever since, however, the tomb ha. been under the 

Lrgeof a family of Muhamna duns; ‘ 

being Hindus, it attracted little not.ee, until about .d) >.•.« 

ago, when a Hindu Mahanta took up ‘I*" ,'^_' *’** * ".*'* i, 

place, without however displaemg tlic • u 

was a very holy person, and the Him " ‘ • 

tomb. His successor u.sually resides at m-" ’ 

the tomb occasionally to manage the free .m s a ' ^ ^ j 

he always attends at the fair, where about .VHK) asscn.ble. 
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Rnd there are many occasional visitants, whose profits are 
managed by an agent. The Mahanta takes all the offerings 
made at the tomb of his predecessor, and the Muhammedans 
all those made at the cenotaph of Kavir. When Kavir went 
to Brindaban, he appointed 12 disciples, each of vhom 
formed a Panth or route to heaven, but most people adhere 
to that of Dharmadas, a Kasongdhan Baniya. This is the 
account given by the Muhammedan, who calls himself a fol- 
lower of Kavir ; but says, that he also adheres to the pro- 
phet, and Koran. Abul Fazil mentions this tomb as being 
situated at Ruttenpoor (Ratnapoor), nnd that Kavir lived in 
the time of Sultan Secunder Lowdi (Gladwin's translation, 
vol. 2 , page 41). This would make him much later than the 
account of the keeper states ; as Sekundur Lodi governed from 
1488 to 1516 ; but it is likely, that Abul Fazil may have 
been mistaken in the date, as well as the place, for no tomb 
of Kavir was ever known at Ratnapoor, now usually called 
Bangst ; while the official or Muhammedan name of Magahar 
is Husunpoor. The Muhammedan governors have, however, 
always shown a good deal of respect for Kavir, and the pre- 
sent buildings round his grave are said to have been erected 
about SOO years ago, by a Nawab Fedi Khan, who was super- 
intendent of the district (Chuklahdar) of Gorukhpoor. Kavir, 
besides his celebrity as a divine, has acquired reputation as 
a poet, and is said not only to have celebrated the battles 
and loves of demigods and heroes, which will always be con- 
sidered the most interesting themes of poetical effusion ; but 
has chosen subjects more suited to the taste of some of our 
modern composers, such as frogs, weavers and their wives, 
and the like. He differs indeed from our worthies, and does 
not treat these subjects seriously, but imitates the blindness 
of old Homer in making sport of such characters. 

There are said to be a few persons of a sect called Satya- 
nami, which seems to have arisen in Baharaich. I have not 
been able to trace it to the source ; but I hear, that a certain 
Dulandas, a Rajput, who was married, and lived at Kotawa, 
near Baharaich, was considered as the chief of the sect. He 
was succeeded by his son Jagajiwandas, and he by his son 
Jalalidas, who is now the chief. There are besides several 
sages, some married, some single. The latter are called 
\ airagis, and Fukirs, and the whole sect is distinguished by 
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tying round their wrists a black-anil-whiu* strin>r. and a hriiee- 
let of beads, made of the Karma wood. They admit all 
castes, and even Muhammedans into tlicir Hock, and the chief 
has in fact taken a Muhammedan name. The Hindus, how- 
ever, continue to eni|doy Brahmans to perform their ceremtv 
nies, and continue to observe all the former rules of caste. 
They reject, however, the commemoration of deceased parent."* 
(Sraddha), and pretend to worship the supreme incorporeal 
deity alone; but they sing many hymns in praise of Uama. 
When one man meets another, he says, “ Satyaimma,” and the 
other repeats the same words. Dul indas is supposed to have 
been an incarnation of the Supreme (kul. and has left several 
books in the vulgar language. Those who pretend to he 
eminent saints, perform the ceremony enllc*d Y»»ga. described 
in the Tantras. In the performance of thi"-. hy shutting what 
are called the nine passages .Dwar) of the body, the voiarv is 
Bupposed to brina tlie bro.itb into various parts of tin' 
and thus to obtain tlic ItpatHio vision ol various jfods. It is 
only persons w'ho ab.staiii fn»m the indulgence oi coru'upist’ence 
that can pretend to perform tiiis ei n niony. wbieii. iiurin:{ the 
whole time that the lireatli can hr lirl.l in the j.ro).rr j.laoe. 
excites an extaev etpial to whatever woman ran hestow on man. 

Another sect," which has ma.Ie a liill.- p-ocress in this dis- 
trict, is often confounded with llie ollo r. lie. mse ili mode of 
salutation, Satvaram.i, has a strong resnnl.lanre to S.alyanama. 
The first propagator of this doctrine was Itirudas, a Hama- 
nandi. who was « great praetitioner of the mn.mnery eal ed 
YoffR, and took for his favourite disciple a .MulMimnedan 
weaver, named Yar Muhammed. of Delhi, l h.« man m- 
stmeted Buladas, a Kurmi, who came from the west, and 
settled in a forest of Aaemgar. near Bhnrkuri^gra. 
disciple was Gulaldas, son of the proprietor of the forest, and 
a Rajput by birth. The lord of the forest having no son, went 
to the sain?, and agreed, if the prayers of this person should 
procure two sons, that one of them should be ^ 

God, as accordingly happened. Galaldas was ^ 

his pupil Bhikhadas, a Brahman. This f 

Vw»a .!» MC. U "» ";;X 

hadasi Fanth, from his name. H . .uoceeded to 

eiples: First, Chaturhhuja, a Brahman, h 
his throne (Gadi), and freed hnnsdi of 
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impure desires by cutting off his wife’s head, after which 
he became a great performer of Yoga. Second, Govin- 
dadhar, a Sarwariya Brahman, who set up a Punth for 
himself, having dedicated himself to God, and introduced 
some new customs. Third, Jivandas, a Kausiki Rajput in the 
Benares district, was a wealthy man, who deserted his family, 
but adhered toChaturbhuja,ashi8 superior. Fourth, a wealthy 
Mogul; who, on becoming a Hindu, took the name of Krish- 
nadas, and adhered to the old doctrine. Govindadhar had a 
favourite disciple named Paltudas, who separated from his 
master, and resided at Ayodhya. He was succeeded by 
Ichchhadas, as he was by Dayades, whose pupil Tejadas mar- 
ried, or took into keeping, a Panadasi, who calls herself the 
chief of all the sect in this district ; but this, I believe, is a mere 
pretence. She is, however, an impudent stout vixen ; and I 
am told, that the poor man has abundance of reason to repent 
of his having abandoned the practice of Yoga. She is a great 
coarse hag, who daily beats him, nor in her presence dares he 
utter a word ; but she takes good care of his temporals, and 
is an indefatigable beggar, although possessed of a good deal 
of land, so that his affairs in a worldly sense are thriving. In 
this district are a few who follow both branches of this route 
to heaven. They make different marks on their faces ; use 
different beads ; and the Govindadasis use the salutation of 
Satya-Govinda, in place of that of Satyarama. The chief 
saints affect to perform Yoga. Chaturbhuja, with whom Ma- 
nogyadatta was acquainted, pretended to eat daily only two 
paysa weight (356 grains) of food, consisting of boiled rice 
and Ghiu. The other persons in the convent indeed alleged, 
that this was a mere deception, and intended to kill him ; but 
the flock was persuaded, that what he said was true, having 
W'atched him, as they thought, sufficiently to ascertain the 
fact, and interfered to protect him from the invidious attempts 
of his brethren. 

The Aghorpanthi, w'hom in former accounts I placed among 
the worshippers of Siva, by the Brahmans here are held in 
great abhorrence, and are considered as worse than Muham- 
medans, or perhaps even than Christians ; yet it is confessed, 
that the Rajas and their chief relations have a strong hanker- 
ing after their doctrine. They seem, like some of the old 
philosophers, to have no shame, nor sense of decency, and 
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commit everything that shocks the common custointi of thrir 
countrymen, on purpose to astonish the mullitiulc. One of 
them, however, at Gorukhpoor. shucked the people so much, 
that they complained to Mr. Ahmut\, then judge, whodrove him 
out as a nuisance. Most people attributed to this noleiice, a 
aicknesa with which Mr. Ahmuty was seized. Tlie fellow had 
thrust himself into the house of Kaja Pahelwan Singha, and 
had bespattered with ordure the high-born chief, who ordered 
him to be driven out, and it was on a representatitm of this 
circumstance chiefly, that Mr. Ahmuty had been induced to 
act; yet, to the chiefs insolence towards the saint, everyone 
attributed the death of the family heir, which happened soon 
after. Four or five families have adopted this .strange doc- 
trine, and live by begging, or, rather, exi<»rting money from 
the people; for instance, they go to a sho)>. and, haxing made 
water in their hand, threaten to throw it over all the things 
exposed for sale, unless the owner gives them soim thing. 'I’hc 
chief of the sect resides at the Krimikumla. in Benare^where 
he has a house called a Math, with gardens and everything 
becoming a person of rank. In the holy city, many Brah- 
mans, Kshatris, and high Sudras, take instruction from this 
sage ; but do not venture to imitate his manners, 'fhey are 
considered as belonging to the sect of Saiva, and are supposed 
to be instructed in the proper form of worshipping that deity. 
The office of Purohit, or priest wlm performs ceremonies, is 
what is here the most profitable, and is entirely enjoyed by 
the sacred order. Many of ll.c Pandits ho^. ver, ..v. n of the 
ignorant Karinathiyas, do not act us 1 urohit-. bu all the 
Purohits, who officiate for the bicl.er castes are I'and.ts. hor 
the lowest tribes, on account of whom any 
will officiate, there is a class of Bralnnans . alle.l » 
Sthan-patis, or Gramjachaks, of wbu l. one .s nsuallv attach d 
to Jry o d-established Mauza. They In. Id the office 1^ 
heredit/ry right, nor are they I 

families may intermarry with the ug in would 

though these high persons 
be reduced to the rank of 1 utabas , but not i 
ifthey were to ntarry with the - ^ 

Tutaha breed. In many places the umu 

tain share of the crop, and wherever it is t s - ^ ^ 

forms at the thrashing floorthe burnt-rtering that i* maue 
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tlie Mauza 8 expense in harvest. In other places, the Dihu- 
yar is not paid by a share of the crop ; but receives some grain 
from each family, after the crop has been carried to each 
man*s house. In this case, he gives himself no trouble about 
the thrashing-floor, and the farmers conduct the orship there 
performed. They make of Kusa grass an image of Yaksha, 
the under-treasurer of the Great God. They make also a 
ball of cow-dung, which they call Govardhan, and to these 
emblems of the gods they offer grain, sugar, and incense. 
Many of the other Piirohits hold their flock by hereditary 
right, but these are in general men of some learning and their 
flock is of high rank. Such Pundits as have a flock annexed 
by hereditary right to their family, are here called Purohitiyas, 
to distinguish them from the Karmathiyas, who are employed 
by the middling ranks, and these choose whatever man they 
please; but both Karmathiyas and Dihuyars are as much 
Purohits as those who distinguish themselves by this title. 
When there is no hereditary Dihuyar to receive a share of 
the harvest, some of the poorer Purohitiyas, or Karmathiyas 
hang on at the thrashing floors, and beg as much as they can. 
The property in a flock which is hereditary in the family of a 
Puroliit, is considered as divisible in equal shares among the 
children of the priest. 

There are not here, no more than in Behar, any Varna 
Brahmans, nor are the priests of the temples (Parndas) dis- 
graced ; but very few of the sacred order here accept of that 
office, except in the places dedicated to the worship of the 
Brahmans' ghosts. Of the ten Karas, or affliirs of conse- 
quence, mentioned in the account of Behar, the Purohits only 
perform here the last seven, beginning with the Jatakarma ; 
but between the Upanayana and Vivaha, they insert the 
Samavarta, which is performed on the same day with the 
Upanayana. Formerly, it was delayed for a year or more, 
but for one or two centuries it has followed the other cere- 
mony without interval. Garbhadhana is not, as 1 supposed 
in Behar, celebrated at the first appearance of the catamenia ; 
but, whenever a woman imagines, that she has been impreg- 
nated. And in abstaining from inquiries into such a subject 
the people of this district show some degree of delicacy. The 
contract of Sagai is not accompanied by any religious cere- 
mony; but the man gives an entertainment ; and then, having 
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laid some red-lead on his knee to denote l.is strength of limbs 
applies wme of it on the woman * forehead, and gives her a 
new dress. The contract cannot be dissolved. 

Most people here use the ceremonies o< the ^’ajuvcda, a 
few of those of the Samaveda, none, either those of the Rikh, 
or Atharwavedas. Every Brahman, even the Hhiunihnr, the 
Bhats, Kathak8,and Khatris, perform the whole of thrM* eight 
ceremonies. The Hajas, and other rich Rajputs, do the same; 
^t the poorer and the Sudras content themsehr with the 
Namakarana, Annaprasana, Churakurana, and \ aha, and 
the Baniyas add the Pangsabana and Simanta, %^!iich the 
Brahmans neglect. 

Dana or gifts to the Brahmans are most eoinrnofilv offerer’ 
on the IChichri and Satuya for tl\e honour of tlu* ' jjod, and 
on the anniversary of their parent’s death, and oi. tlic PreU 
Paksha, both in honour of their parents. I'he oniv sins that 
the people here trouble themselves ab(»ut, are the killing a 
cow or man by accident. A man killing his enemy either in 
battle or private!;, on being moved by avarice or other urgent 
reason, gives his conscience no trouble about the matter, 
much less does he vex for perjury, theft, or trifles of 

that nature, when occasione<l by cau.sc.s, which ore considered 
as a justification ; but, if he has presumed to kill a sacred ani- 
mal, for which action no conceivable cau.se can he assigned ; 
or if he has killed a man by mere accident, and not instigated 
by any cause, then atont'inent becomes necessary. The Dana 
given on such occasions is called Pra\a.schilia. .For breaches 
of the rules of caste Prayasfhiiia is *«»i thouglit necessary, an 
entertainment to the caste i- >.i4ilicM ii. W hen a man builds a 


new house or a temple, or d ;. > a tai k or well, he also offers 
Dana. The ceremonies arc taken jiirlly from the Vedas, 
partly from the Tantras, as in Behar. 

The Purohit also performs ceremonies, v’trn his pupil is in 
danger, and the Rajas or great men are accompanied b) their 
Purohits on pilgrimages. Goats, the only tame quadrupeds 
eaten by pure Hindus, are often killed without religious cere- 
monies; but when a buffalo is offered, prayers always accom- 
pany the sacrifice, although it is not the duty of the Purohit 
to read these. The funeral service i.'' onl\ »*ead for Raj. is or 
Pandits of uncommon learning. 

Although neither Vishnu nor Siva will receive blood, yet 
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e?en the Brahmans, who pretend to be of these sects, when 
in danger, offer the blood of goats and buffalos to the Saktis, 
and some even of the Vaishnavs do so on the Dasahara ; but 
those of the sect of Vishnu do not eat the flesh ; and those 
who offer on the Dasahara, are such as have lately adopted 
the worship of Vishnu, and their ancestors having l^en in the 
custom of making the offering, they are afraid to neglect it. 
Burnt offerings (Horn) are very numerous; but any Brahman 
on many occasions, may perform the ceremony without the 
assistance of the Purohit. The Rajas in some places here 
have not only appointed certain Brahmans to receive fees 
at marriages; but have given authority to certain persons 
named Brahmas and Bhungidagdhas, who attend whenever 
Horn is performed, and receive part of the profits. The 
Bhungidagdhas are partly Sakadwipis, partly Sarwariyas, 
and the pretence for their levying fees is, that part of the 
earth is burnt in the offering, and that the proprietor has on 
that account a right to remuneration, which he has transferred 
to these Brahmans. The Brahmas are all Sarwariyas. In 
all burnt offerings there should be a Brahman to represent 
Brahma, and he takes the share due to that god. In most 
parts the votary chooses whoever he pleases to represent this 
deity ; but in some places of this district, the office has been 
rendered hereditary, and certain families, who enjoy it, are 
called Brahma Brahmans. The Rajas of the Kalahangsa 
family seem to have been those chiefly, that introduced the 
three hereditary offices of Brahmas, Bhungidagdhas, and 
Sumanggalis. It is by means agreed, who this Brahma is, 
some alleging, that he is the creator of the world; others 
saying, that Brahma is a mere term for fire, and that there 
is no order for the worship of the creator. The former sect 
say, that this refers only to his worship as a Kuladevata or 
favourite god. It is here held proper, that besides the 
Brahma, seven other Brahmans should on some occasions 
attend the burnt offering, while on other occasions a smaller 
number is sufficient. In Bengal no more than five ever attend, 
and the only one that is absolutely necessary, besides the 
voUry, is the representotive of Brahma, a tuft of Kusa grass 
serves as a substitute for the others. These substitutes are 
not admitted here; but then the Brahman is here easily satis- 
fied. In Bengal none can be appeased for less than a rupee. 
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The Mahapatras are on the same footing; as in Behar, hut 
they are not so degraded as the Dakatiyas, who eat swine 
and drink spirituous liquors. Even those in the Hindu law 
are considered exempt from capital punishment, and their 
rank is held higher than that of any Raja. Ihey are how- 
ever called Karathaha Brahmans, or Brahmain* like crows, 
that is who follow carcasses. Of course this is a terra of 
reproach, and not used in their presence by any. who does 
not want to enrage them. When a person dies in this country 
the son next day hangs on the branch of a tree a pot id water, 
making in the bottom a small perforation. The Maba Brah- 
mans, when the mourning is over, break the pot. I his custom 

is unknown in Bengal or Behar. 

The Brahmans here observe the purities ol Brahmachan 
during the time only that is necossary i« iH-rlorm the religious 
ceremonies of admission, which may lie three limirs. Hie 
Tailangga doctor however at Baiigsi, who has been lately 
mentioLd, although a married man, is called a Braliii.aeliari, 
for what reason no one could say; but lie is a man some 
learning, very fair spoken, and aftVets a great pun y of 1 ft, 

Mauza free of revenue, and a productive Hot k. 

No Brahman has become a hermit ' 

gymnosophist(l*aramhangsa),h^^ 

from whence, as he does not spc. . Sh ihaib id 

« Ih. f.«o. "V'" 

Thanahdar, or chief officer o „ii|,„„gl, it i* 

who wishes to be consulert as a ^ ^ 

suspected, not only that he was (rymnoso- 

niedan. Such a subject was highly ^ ht 

phist’a purpose, as by attentions to 

expect to have the defects in ii» P‘ U ,|,„ge in 

The only Avadhutins, that I sai g^n^ijered merely as 

the convents of the Kanianaiidis, « 1“ ^ to instruct 

servants ; nor does «"y ",‘;‘c[!!^meiitionrd. The high 
the multitude, except lanada ‘ ^ divided into 

castes, including all those ca led s neighbour- 

companies (Pangti) which usually m other's 

hood. The members of each company attenrt 
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ceremonies; and, when any one of them infringes the rules 
of caste, they meet, and the most respected men direct what 
is to be done ; but sometimes this occasions a schism (Dal), a 
considerable party taking the criminal's part, and another set 
rejecting him ; for there is no adequate regulation for deciding 
their conduct. In this case the Pangti splits into two, and 
these sometimes continue distinct ; but they usually re-unite 
again when their passions have cooled for some months. The 
lower tribes have usually their own hereditary chiefs, called 
by various names, such as Mehtur, Mahato, Pradhan, &c. ; 
but these have not arbitrary authority, and never act without 
the assistance of a Pangchayit, that is the advice of the 
leading men of the tribe. In large towns each trade has a 
Chaudhuri, and in smaller places there is a Chaudhuri for 
the whole market ; but, as in Behar, the chief object of these 
people seems to be the fleecing of travellers. 

Formerly all transgress!^ l iS against the rules of caste, high 
or low. were punished by tine, of which the Rajas took a part; 
but since the English government this has been stopt, and 
nothing is extracted < but the entertainment given to the 
Pangti in the high castes, or among the low to the assembly 
of the tribe called here Bhat or Chatai. There are certain 
hereditary officers called Dharmadhikars, who point out the 
penance that must be performed by those who accidentally 
kill any animal of the sacred kind. The Dharmadhikars are 
all learned. If the heir neglects study, another man is ap- 
pointed by a Pangchayit, or an assembly of Pandits, Rajas 
and other leading men. The accidents are so few, being 
chiefly when the animal happens to die with a rope round its 
neck, that the emolument must be quite trifling. 

ifmall Sects . — In the accounts of the districts hitherto sur- 
veyed, I have included among the small sects the Sikhs, al- 
though I had occasion to learn, that in Behar they are more 
numerous than those who worship any of the five great gods 
of the Hindus, and that they are by all admitted to be ortho- 
dox Hindus (Astik). I now clearly perceive, that they should 
have been placed among the Panths, or those who follow new 
routes to heaven ; but still, for the sake of uniformity, I shall 
mention them in this place, having nothing new to offer on 
the subject. 

The doctrine of Nanak in this district has indeed made 
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much less progress than in Behar and Shahabad, nor docs 
any cage of this sect possess considerable wealth or power. 
It is however one of the least obnoxious U> the Brahmaits of 
all the new routes, as in no respect interfering with the gains 
of the Purohits. The whole sect here ct>nsists of Kludnsahs, 
who have 17 meetings, and eight persons who prt tend to be 
sages, but have given way to the frailty of liie tii sh, and 
taken wives, on which account tlie\ are of eour.NC little res- 
pected. 

The sect of Jain is confined to some t » the ruh nn-rehants 
from the west of India, very trifling in i.umher. hni ioinhng 
a flock able to be copiously milked. 1 hey have two temples 
(Dewhara), one at Gorukhptujr, and another near llhagnl- 
poor. No priest resides at the former. 1 hav< nt*llimg 

new to offer on the subject. No chriMian families can hi: 
said to have settled in the dn lrict, there ht mg none except 
Europeans, either in the Company’s employ, or as mere mer- 
chants come for a time-, and intending to leave the place, as 
soon as they conveniently can. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NATrnAii pnoDrcTioNs. wild animals, hirds, etc. veiiETAULE 
KINGDOM. 

Animals. — In the extensive woods and plantations of this 
district monkies are very numerous. The black Indian bear 
is not uncommon in woods and fields. Tigers of the striped 
kind arc still numerous; but the leopard or spotted kind 
would seem always to have been rare. When the English 
took possession of the country, the former were very bold 
and numerous, soon after that event a sentinel having been 
carried off even in the middle of the town of Gorukhpoor. 
The native officers of police in many places say, that until of 
late they frequently were disturbed by tigers prowling about 
the guard house (Thanah) ; but, except at Dhuliyabhandar 
and Pali, they now are no where so bold, and several of the 
European gentlemen at the station, especially those in the 
civil service, having been keen sportsmen, the number of 
tigers has been very much reduced, although they are still 
on the whole more numerous than in any of the districts hi- 
therto surveyed. The most terrible catastrophe from the 
violence of these animals, of which I have ever heard, is said 
to have happened in the Fusli year 1176 (a. d. 1769), which 
was a year of famine. Most of the herbivorous animals having 
then perished, the tigers were famished, and fixing in great 
numbers upon the town of Bhewopar, in a very short time 
killed about 400 of its inhabitants. The remainder fled, and 
for some years the tow^ii continued deserted. It is said that 
the tigers still may annually kill about seven or eight people, 
and ^50 head of cattle, although it is alleged, that they are 
not so numerous as when the English came. Some people 
allege, that in consequence of this destruction the wolf and 
deer have become more numerous, and that, therefore, the 
destruction of the tigers has done no good. Others however 
admit that this is a mistake, and that both they and their 
cattle now live in much greater security than formerly, while 
the deer were then fully as destructive as they now are. 
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The natives of this district reckon four kinds of tiger 
(Vagh). 1st, Babbra, ubich U white, has very long hair about 
the head, and is the largest of all. It is very rare, lu^r have 
I met with any one that has seen it, but 1 heard that cue was 
killed by Digvijay Raja of Bhewopar some time befon* the 
English took possession, and the animal is said to he orea- 
sionally seen by the cowkeepers. From the circum^tam es of 
the long hair about the head, and of the animal having no 
spots, I should have imagined that it was tlie lion ; hut the 
people all say that the colour is pure wirue. It neither at- 
tacks men nor donu‘^tie animals. The animal killed in Dinaj- 
poor, and of which the skin was sent hy the Mar(|uis \N el- 
lesley to Sir Joseph Banks, was j^rohahly of ihi'. sperirs. 
2nd. Nongiyachhor or the royal tiger, wliirh lives ehieHy 
among reeds, or in thickets <vf the rose trees, that gr<»w on 
the banks of rivers and lakes. It is in the rainy season 
chiefly, when driven from these bautits by the HoiuN, that 
they enter the villages. The people of la)tan, where until 
lately these animals were very numerous, allege, that the fe- 
male breeds once a yrtWy and at each time* sin* produces frtun 
three to five young,* It frequently however happens that she 
kills some of them, as in play they scratch her. and tem- 
per being very irascible, she then gives a latal > ovv. us 
circumstance I think exceedingly dniihHul. Uni. 1>U« or 
leopard. The people of Nichlaul talk of a .small kind of user 
called Ghunggala, which they say is not laracr than a ch^. 
but attacks both man and beast. It is fo.md only on t .o h.lU, 
or in their immediate vicinity; and hIuiIut it ‘ ‘ . 

from the common leopard 1 do ""V 
ance can be placed on their speakioii, " 'ts ' 

Sion. If it is no larger than one of ilo- comnmn . m.ii ■> P • 
like the shepherd’s dog of Europe tins iJ, 

the ounce of naturalists, an animal o w nc i ‘ j j 

India is rather doubtful. 4th. Tenduya, a s.oall ► «■ <2 

mal coloured like scat. Itlives on trees, an.l 
Felis Bengalensis of Pennant, which agrtes wi 

going circumstances. be 

I heard nothing of the hymns, but t ^ 

pretty common, although I could not procure o 
or alive. It is -id to have become -ore commo.i^.^ 
of the tigers have been destroyed. 
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and kids ; but I have not heard that it has here carried away 
any children. 

Jackals (Siyar) are numerous, although less so than in Bha- 
gulpoor. This animal is frequently attacked by hydrophobia, 
and several people almost every year perish from their bite. 
The people imagine that the disease lurks until the first 
thunder after the person has been bitten, and then makes its 
appearance. It is said that there is a peculiar kind of Siyar 
called Mordahkhor or carcase eater, which preys on Muham- 
medan corpses ; but all jackals undoubtedly use this food. It 
is however said, that this animal has a longer and slenderer 
tail than the common jackal, but I never could procure a 
s{)eciinen. The small Indian fox is not very common. 

Porcupines (Sahi) are found in every part of the district, 
but are not very numerous. Some few Brahmans and Raj- 
puts eat them ; but in general this food is rejected by the 
pure and high tribes of this district. Hares are still nume- 
rous, but formerly swarmed, and were very destructive. They 
are much eaten, and are taken by dogs and nets, or even 
knocked down with sticks. Wild elephants are still very 
destructive, although their number has been considerably re- 
duced since the English took possession ; nor do they ever 
appear in very large herds, and it is chiefly solitary ones that 
come far south. These however are the most dangerous,* 
and they every year kill four or five people, although the 
herds do no doubt most injury to the crops. Single ones are 
still often seen within a coss of the town of Gorukhpoor, and 
at times the road through the forest east from thence is rather 
dangerous. Some villages even in that direction have lately 
been deserted from fear. Near the hills 1 observed several 
fields, the grain on which these animals had totally destroyed. 
Some are caught by the Raja of Butaul, the Raja of Gorkha, 
and the Begum at Fyzabad, who have female elephants 
trained for the purpose of taking them by ropes and nooses. 
Other persons also secure a few in pitfalls ; but the whole 
number annually taken is inconsiderable, and the people are 
very unskilful in the management of the pitfalls, as they are 
not always able to secure the animals alter they have fallen 


* In Ceylon I was told that the Solitaires were outcasts from society, 
aiul being thus enraged, became very savage and destructive.— £d. 
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in, that is to saj. kill them in (lu‘ artrmpt. Mn uhoU* 
not above ei;^hl or ten are anniniU Mvisreil. I’ln' • wh<t 
watch the fields to seare aw.iv ihr » it I'or tlu v m ser 

attempt to kill them, raise a >mai: u; -nn.l ol e.uili hv mh - 
rounding the spaee witli a dt‘ep ai.d wuK* thtt h, tin tins 
mound they huil-l a small hui. uhttr the\ horn .» .hrf. .iihI 
make as inueli led-e as pO''>il»h . 1 in- diu !i aid hut w^aild 

certainly he little M-. untv aii.uu't .lU i urajf.i < h phaul ; hut, 
us no violenct' is oiii red to tin* anmi.d. lu- iitfiup!^ lo 

overcome the ^esl^:.l^K‘e vhieli the uueh tdlii -, and ih ue- 
rally although not al»s M-ared .tu-u h\ tie' ni'i-» and h:d»t. 
The elepluints lu re Iretpu-ni ehietl\ ilu Ima-i', and st hhun 
come on the open plains evt'ept at lu^ht. I lu t inrnu t ro’s ^ 
not so numerous a.- Uie <{epluint. 'I'he lanm i • h.i-.e >m- 
ceeded in reducin'; \er\ mm h tin nunih. r <1 v'lhl li -/ •. I he 
wild buffah» is said to lie \ii\ immei .m.-. ami n» h. sm^ m 

herds oflrom lo doth It i- imk. ned v-i) danm ruu^ (o 
meet with sulitarv maler,vximh hau* heeti drixeti imin the 
herd by a stronger manpeUtor ihr ieuul.' ■^^>cw\y h-r tiu e 
are apt t<» wreak I’hcir h-uj* mce mi whalew r iheN meet, ami 
they arc said annuallN to kdl liua e or ihio- jM-pi**- ^he 

tame males under similar eircimstanees an verv d.m- rm,s. 

There ure, it is sai.l. a :i-.l ..m.in kn..:- .■! m- 

eluded by the nutiw, u.ul. i tin- Hxm. i.i„i tin- 

number is very «reat inde.-.l. bu. .i- -Iv > ul 

arc ccmunonly ’seen, an.l no donb. the n...... nun.-on- . in- 
ordinary Indian anU-Io,.c. «i.l. h.nji 

cultivated bare plains of .1- di,.n.-.. and ...... n . «a. 

covered with long harsh pra>s. Un. o no, n. os u 

number of antelopes is enormous, and 
the flocks of sheep in a pasture (oun r\. ^ 

animals. Beinfj much pursued, t!n > ■ 

and cunning. The Hindus here 

but some of high birth that .-onsisted 

female. In February 1 observed x v.r, ^ 

entirely of males, tins being the j he- 

produced. It is alleged, that fonm ^ ^.^ 1 ^ muskiloes. 

ing covered with long harsh much has 

the antelope bred only once in tw ‘ ^ reduced, it is 

been cleared, and the number . ^ pofilively 

alleged that they breed every year. 
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ilc nv, but I doubt very iiiuch the accuracy of the observation. 
There are several varieties of deer. 

In order to procure tliese different animals, during the 
whole tune that I was in the district, I kept a man to shoot, 
and for about a month while in the wildest parts, I hired two 
men, who made a profes>ion of killing deer, but the whole 
produce of their labour were two common antelopes, of which 
perhap.^ they saw 1000 every day. Near the woods the axis 
or spotted deer does some harm, but the common antelope is 
the pest of the country, and to prevent its depredations re- 
quires the rare of the farmer night and day. Besides watch- 
ing their fields, they sprinkle the crops with an infusion of 
cow dung in water, for which all the deer and antelope kinds 
have a great aversion. This operation, to be elfectual must 
be repeated daily, which is attended with great trouble. Even 
the wild buffalo rejects the crops, with which this precaution 
has been taken. It must be observed, that neither elephant 
nor deer disturb any kind of pulse. 

Very few nets are used for taking deer. They are pur- 
sued chiefly with the gun; but the Bliar and Musuhar use 
arrows poisoned with the root, which comes from the snowy 
mountains, and is called here Singgiya Mahur. These are 
the only pet>ple, who sell venison, except two Chamars, who 
purchase from them, and three or four lialieliyas or professed 
hunters, w ho chase for sale, but by far the greater part used 
is killed by the chiefs for their amusement, or by farmers for 
their own ])ot. In the rainy season these often assemble in 
crowds with the village curs and sticks, and, the deer being 
then confined by the floods, and terrified by the astonishing 
noise, they succeed in knocking some down. Porpoises are 
common, not only in the great rivers Sarayu and Gandaki, 
but in the whole course of the Kapti and Buri Rapti within 
this district. The Mureri fishermen alone eat them; but on 
account of their oil all catch them, both in nets, and by the 
gig or harpoon. The skill exerted in either way is so trifling, 
that the oil is very dear, and is used only as an external ap- 
plication in Rheumatism. 

There are in the district a great many birds of prey, and 
all tlie Rajas, that can aflord it, are passionately fond of 
hawking. The finest hawks come from Nepal. The largest 
and most valuable is a Goshawk called here Baz, which is the 
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female, and her male is called Jorra. The former sell from 
25 to 75 ru]>ec8, and the latter from 10 to 40. I’hev do not 
require to be hooded, as all the otht*r> do. I'he Haz takes 
cranes, wild dueks, bustards, and ptirtrul^es. The Jtirra 
pursues all these kinds of i^aine, exeept tlie eraiie. IVaeoeks 
in some parts are verv numerous, in others searee ; hut they 
are eaten by several of even the pure castes, :ililu)Ui;h most tif 
the Hindus consider them as saert'd. rarlndi^es and <] nails are 
very numerous. Tlu latter are not laineil Ibr fi^hiini;. 'riie 
number and variety (d vuUer f»»wl is asl4»nishin^», and more 
use of them is made, than in anv of the ilivtnets hitherto 
gUfYpy^d. he natives eat a j^reat inun\ ol the wuilers, and 
the fishermen on the Ikikhir.ijlnl eai<’h v ^real inunv birds, 
ducks, grebes, and roots, whith in viinter eome from the 
frozen rej^ions of the north, and tlu v are able to di-^pose of 
great numbers. The dinks, which semn to be eitluT the 
same, or at least ver\ nearly allied to the Porh.ird, Ihntail, 
Tufted-duck, Nyroca, red crested duck, and (iareany (»f 
Latham; and the’Cirehe, which that distiiiKOiislied ornithologist 
calls Tippet, are caiiehl h\ m is, 1 e-^ild n..t stc the opera- 
tion performed, because it onlv Micceeds in dark ni^lils; 
and, when 1 was on the spnt, it liappe.iMl m he full moon. 
Hut a wide lonii net is streula.l vertically helwem two canoes 
with its liover ed-e turned up. - as to torn, a ha^r near the 
water. Other canoes oo. and diMiirh the hutls in distant 

parts ofthelake,drivini; then, before ih. in towards the net 

or row of nets, for several are ummIIv placed m. a row. 

Whole flocks are entanuled at once. dro|,pin«t into the l)a« 
and are immediately secured In lowerino the upper side of 
the net. The coot, which d(.es no» seem m diflei from the 
kind, that Mr. Latham c..lls roinmon, is 

It is a tame bird, and allows a c.mne paddh d slowly to ap- 
proach near, a.ul uM.allv. .av.- tl..- .r-ul -I r..-.,, One , 
it dors with dillicultv, it divrs t- al thr ra„o,- to pa . 
Three or four canoes therefor, • i-a.I-He lowar. s ''"o 
when it dives, stop over the pla. e, th.. 

until they see it rise, on «l.ith iln-y -.haiel} s. tn, a 
lout. The bird terrified at this, di^es a«a.n .none, hatel> , 
and remains until it is mu. h exhausted, so . at, w ,u. ,t 

i. i. ,»UW, .We .O «, ...r w -I- 

indeed give it no time to recover, for, t>> 
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they perceive some air bubbles escape from the poor animal, 
just before it rises, and are prepared to seize its head as it 
reaches the surface. Such haste is not however absolutely 
necessary, as one, which they caught in my presence, was 
not able to move for several minutes after it was taken into 
the canoe. When it had revived, I threw it into the lake ; 
and with the utmost stupidity it immediately dived, and re- 
mained again below until quite exhausted ; but, as we had 
removed to a distance, it recovered, and then took wing. 
One gentleman at Gorukhpoor, by iny advice, raised a small 
house, adjacent to a pond, covered by a net, as a receptacle 
for the birds of the duck kind ; and, having secured a great 
many, found that (hey siitfered the hot season very well, be- 
came exceedingly fat, and were very delicious fare. 

The European gentlemen here, so far as I saw', do not use 
the kinds of thick-hilled larks, that in Jiehar are called Orto- 
lans. The birds most destructive to tlie crops are paraqueots 
(Suga) in enormous quantities, and of several kinds, the Plii- 
lippinc grosbeak (Baya), the peacock, in .>()me parts se\cral 
kinds of turtle dove, the wild pigeon, the common crane, the 
jackdaw, and the Ledar. iiy some this is said to be a kind 
of duck called Silli in Bengal and Bidiar, and usually called 
by the English the whistling duck, from the shrillness of its 
call. Others .allege, that the Ledar is a small Podiceps, 
called Dobaru in Bengal, which hreeils in the rice fields dur- 
ing the rainy season, and retires to the marshes in the dry 
weather. The peacock in most places here is held sacred 
among the Hindus, so that none of them kill it. The wild 
pigeon, which here builds in vast numbers on the trees of 
old plantations, and consumes much grain, is not diflferent 
from that which builds in caves and the crevices of rocks all 
over the hilly countries of India, and in the high precipitous 
banks of the Yamuna river ; and it seems evidently to be the 
prototype of the kinds that have been domesticated, differing 
little or nothing from that reared in the pigeon houses of 
Europe. These birds, and the numerous destructive qua- 
drupeds, require almost every field to be constantly watched. 
There are many tortoises both in rivers and lakes, and they 
are eaten by the Mureri fishermen. 

Both kinds of the crocodile are abundant in this district. 
In the Sarayu the Ghariyar, or lucerta gangetica, is by far 
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Nak, vcr> seldom does any injurv i„ tbit ri^er. In the 
Gandaki and Kai^ti the N«k or Nakra. ns ii is railed in the 
sacred language, is by far the mos, numerous, and is there 
very dangerous, and annually carrier of!’ both men ami cattle- 
nor IS there any piece of water so small, nor river so trifling’ 
into which It does not penetrate. 'I'he Murcri fishermen eat 
both kinds, and extract tlie oil for sale. Hy others it is used 
only in medicine ; hut the Mureri.s hum it, when ihev pro- 
cure more than they ran >ell In the Hakhirn jlnl the Nak 
is particularly numerous. TUv fishermen k.ll them readily, 
when any person likely to reward them goes to tliat place! 
but they make no use of the animal, nor (iii other <uTasi(»ns 
do they disturb it. althougl. there can he scarce a doubt, 
that it is .jwing to the great niimher of so destructive an 
animal, that few large (ish are to ht* found in ko large a piece 
of water. I'he fishermen in pursuit of the crocodile ItKtk 
for him in .slialhnv parts, where some fpots of the land pro- 
ject with channels of water running between. In such places 
they find the crocodile ha'^Mog i»n the land. On tin* ap- 
proach of the canoe he n lires iiito tin water hut goes only 
to a very little distance, ami by paddling slowly on, and care- 
fully observing the motion of tin* wteds and air hubbies that 
escape from his lungs, ihe\ fcO(»n discover where he i.s. They 
then fix loosely, on the handle of a long paddle, a strong 
barbed harpoon iron, which is joined hy a rope t(» the paddle; 
and, putting the harpoon gently down, find where the animal 
is. He is very sluggish, and does not move w lien th<*y touch 
his side, so that they draw up the iiisirnmont, and thrust it 
into his back without any dexterity, 'i lie anifnal flouneeM 
a good deal, but never attacks liie canoe, which one stroke 
of his tail would instantly send to the l)()tti)m. He often, 
however, shakes out the harpoon, after which he neither 
seems to have an increase of femcity nor sli\nes.s, hut allows 
himself, as in the instance I saw, to he struck a second and 
third time, until he is secured, ami dragged on shore. He 
there flounces, and snaps with his horrid jaw.s in a violent 
and dangerous manner; but, a large hamlmo being thrust 
into his mouth, he bites with such violence that he cannot 
readily disengage his teetli, and gives the people time to 
secure the gag by tying a rope round his jaws. He is then 
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helpless. In the onsi which 1 saw caughti a ball, fired 
through his head from a small fowling piece, instantly de- 
prived him of motion, nor did he show almost any sign of 
sensation, when immediately afterwards the harpoon was torn 
from his back. On the whole the crocodile seems to be a 
stupid animal, and to make but a poor resistance, considering 
his great power, and the tremendous force of tail, jaws, and 
teeth, with which he is provided. The hardness usually at- 
tributed to his skin will appear from the above account to 
have been very much exaggerated. I have seen the croco- 
dile, however, move with very great velocity, and have no 
doubt, that in the pursuit of fish it uses great exertions of 
this kind ; nor does it seem to be entirely destitute of cun- 
ning, as crocodiles have been repeatedly found lurking in the 
fords of rivers, through which high roads pass. Of this 
indeed I saw one instance, and am assured, that it is not 
uncommon, 

I he^rd of another kind of overgrown lizard called Gohota, 
which has a head like the Ghariyal, and is of the same size, 
but wants the serratures on the back. Like the Ghariyal it 
is perfectly harmless to man and beast, and by most people 
here is considered as the female of that animal ; but others 
consider it as diflferent. Never having seen it, I do not pre- 
tend to give any opinion on the subject, but I never any- 
where else heard of such an animal. The people here cat 
none of the smaller lizards. Serpents arc very numerous 
and destructive. It is said, that they annually kill about 1230 
persons. 

Notwithstanding the great number of rivers and ponds, the 
supply of fish is neither abundant nor good. This is partly 
owing to the want of skill in the fishermen, who are able to 
catch very few in the large or rapid rivers, where the fish is 
of a very good quality ; and partly to the fish in the ponds 
and lakes being in general small and ill tasted. Even in the 
Bakhira jhil, the finest piece of stagnant water, the Rohu 
looses most of his splendid green gold and silver, and be- 
comes of a dirty sable hue; and such fish are in general 
considered not only as unpalatable, but as unwholesome. 
The crocodile also is very destructive, so that few fish of a 
large size are procurable, the smaller ones do not seem to be 
worth this monster’s pursuit. The fisheries, of however little 
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value they may l)e, are however private property ; ami many 
of them aeem to have been given to the K:lja^ free of rent, ai 
a roeani of subsistence, when ti)e\ \irrr' ih prived of ino^tt of 
their lands, as being either unahh* t^r unwilling to pny the 
revenue that lias been demaiulei). riies*' c hiefs, are, how- 
ever, so jealous of llieir incomes h. ing kmmu, that it» many 
places they alleged, that they took nc*ilnng whatever, in 
Others they ackfio\iledged small present ^ n at every 
renewal of the lease, and iii others the\ admitit‘»l, that the 
fishermen gave a share of what they eaughi ; hnl it was only 
in Barahalguiij that I could prociire uoy account »)l what wai 
actUfilly paid h)r lln‘ rent of tibheries ; .k) families were there 
stated to pay Tioli rupees. 

The fish are cauL'ht ehietiv in the ponds, lakes, or small 
rivers, and these become drv, and tin rel<>ri‘ are ciuellv pro- 
cured in the cold s<Ms».n. ^lanv ot them are caught with 
the basket, or mo. t simple i mkI .>f tuar jidar on Miet«'he<l 
between two hamhoos ; m.n»\ aie aho (Moght hy narrow 
semicircular cat', ds, dug m. as to form a CNtim-ttn.n between 
the upper aiul Iu».t i^il -I a Mii.tll r.v. r, «hi( li » 

aam has l oen tlinmn, m. lli.-i, -is the watern relirr, tlir ti*h 
must descend l>v tli.' eaiMl. ... th, ^ ...t .-...r.-.i h v a 

basket or haf? net. In liakim . jl..l 1 I ...1 l» •>.- the 

largest body of «at.T. in tin- n-'in." to hsh. 

they use a long m t, not ali.oe t'"' f' < l | ’’ 

pretty large, inlend.-d to admit at>.l m- -. ir.' li -l. . t three 

to five pouiuis weight; for ... tl.is lak.- te» alia... ..cater 

size. One side of' the net is held np 1.) a row ..I ‘ r.‘'‘d« 

about two inches long, .and as thick as a gcs.-’s \V hen 

the net is thrown ...to the water, ti.- .l-de s.r.ks -d..»ly hj 
the weight of ll.e tw.ne, «f »hieh n - ... .d.’. .ml >1 • '..l-s m » 
vertical position, the reeds keeping the .m; e, .n. «h.eh they 
are. frota sinking so fa<t as the o.i.er 1 l.e net h... a bam- 
boo at each end, both to stretch it ami to float ‘''r'. ' ‘ 

is let out slowly from the end of a rm.M- i.ad.ll.t.g gently 
along, and four or five nets are usually let out, at 
timeVrallel to each other, and near the same ‘J * 

the fish being disturb'.d in all directions, may strike into the 
.US .h" ™r. for,,. « h,». .... .S..- 

ou. .he cenoe, p«.dW beck to .l.e onj 6™. thm»n 

'.^In i" “S ™kh.« . ~..e h, .Mm . P«h.S 
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on the gunwale. The nets are then pulled into the canoes, 
and, if any fish has stuck in the meshes, as it approaches the 
side of the canoe in drawing the net, it is secured by a hag 
net fusterif'd to a hoop and pole. 7'liis large net is called 
Chauiidhi. When I examined the process, although all the 
boats on the lake were assembled, we had little success ; but 
there was a great tumult and noise, which probably scared 
away the fish. Circular casting nets, like those common in 
India, are a good deal used. 

Tlie fishermen of Nichiaul use the Ijar (trees, No, 37), 
bark to stuj ify the fish. They mal a strong infusion, and 
throw some of this on the surface of a riv(?r or lake.* All 
the fish, tliat c<iine to the surface during the first night after- 
wards, are killed, and collected in the morning. Tiie opera- 
tion may be repeated in 15 days. Many oilier plants are 
used for the purpose as will be seen in the account of the 
plants; hut the exact fi»rn’ of the proco-es I did not learn. 
In the northern part of tlic dif>tnct a jiriiicipal demand for 
the fish seems to be from the mountaineers, who purchase 
both what is dried in the sun (Sidhli), and in the smoke 
(Pakli). The fish thus dried are small, and, being far from 
well cured, are more or less putrescent. The people, whom 
I saw purchasing, said, that they were intended for the 
distant market of Malebum. 

According to the statements which I received, 395 canoes 
are employed in fishing, and there are IGUo families of fisher- 
men, besides 80 men in one of the divisions, where the esti- 
mate was given in tliis manner, and not according to families. 
It was stated that in 702 of these families there were 1325 
men, and at this rate the whole number of men will be 3147, 
Some fish only two months, and a very few the wliole year; 
but, according to the statements received for 1476 of the 
houses, the average rate of time, for which the fishermen are 
supported by this employment, is four months and ten days 
in the year. We cannot allow, that each person makes less 
than 2 rs. a month, including the tear and wear of nets and 
canoes. The fish caught, therefore, must sell to the retailers 
for 27,274 rs., besides as much as will pay the rent. If we 


• See my " History of the Colonies” (Demprara), for a similar custom 
among the Indians on the Essequibu river.— [Eo.] 
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were to juJ^je h\ what Barahnlfrunj p:ns. [hU wmuKI amnuni 
to about «>0,000 t<.\ but the artiia! m:;u levird hom tlu* 
fishermen probably floes not tin- \abir nf uiw' bait of 

the fiMi taken ; and. a< the rtui. . T i;-!.rnr. ar« fiNOrtll\ 
farmed afrain and aijain, what aet!i.ili% n-arbe'^ tb<‘ pft krts of 
the Rajas or die r propnetor>. pn»f>abi\ mueb b-s- ibao 
27,000 rs. 'I'hr i'lNbf rit s in lhf‘ in.i!o cbanm l ..t tin- (iba^hra 
and Gandaki are free: hut \er\ tfu e mj t.ike ti.sb in sueli 
extensive waters. 

Farmers of tlu l.>w tr b bsli ifitbf if n ru-r hi-lds. 

as the water drif'v m\ ■ t,ut entin lv b»r ibcir own ami it 
is oid\ such fjsit i'sr “:df that |»av art\ ultiunii.di tiie 

fanners often :rive a ‘I’Are of wbal i 1 m*\ tak*- \n fbi ir land- 
lord. Mrst ot tiu' kiiui'- fit fisb fuinnl nt di'-trnt I loi.<- 
j.ire'jdv liA*' t bni i.i n bn! tie* nainf- iisini bert* 
differ a tr< ’'d i' i' i: 'in tl'i -r i'; lb inr »>r lb nu' d. In tin* 

Dewha ivantJ a a t.'a *- or* 'i*,di < ‘ ii'i :, m>! t.i*'enn> 

fishes Jikc pras^i'. .nd I’lnTf -iri* a trw eribs. 

Insects, C'''})e*. jah\ nm '{wr it"-, an- n^*r» {’'‘nbA-''i »ne tliAO 
in any of tb<' di inet- bnlert-r v!iru'\<‘d, .o.d iAni»‘iU wen* 
still worse thatf now. i* o -.v- n«'|\ n-'ul'b 

espccialiV devoi*. 1111/ tin* r'*' t ' ';i i!**' 5 . ft»>rtb«rn 

parts ol the di'^triet tie .•ttiM.i.j- ,a .( 1 i| kinds oi 

insects or \^ornl^ that drOro\ • ■ *«»i.. 1 (ould pro- 

cure no specimen. Jl i'' ni t ( v* - v \i ir tfi.it (in-v do burin; 
and, when they appear, tin* }»• opj. h: 1 no t>Mtd remedy 

than the incantations of c'» rtajn wi* m* t 'ir r'.r.iMrors rulb‘<l 

Gurus. The T.-mirra is said to be aIiiaiI ah im li lout;, ttmi is 
white, with a red liead. It ba< ni iiln-r let's nor winj^'s, and 
eats the roots of the t'noMid rea . I In- .larnii\a is entirely 
black, and has 'J’be (iAmibt de>tni>s tl.e urain by 

attacking it wliib* in a milky statt*. ( nnet'inniL^ tin* I tdni 
and Khayra 1 learned no parlleolais. 'I lie boriey and wax 
are collected by the lihars and >lu^Ab.irs, win re such exi«^t. 
The former in general are held to have a hereditary nt,dii tc» 
collect all the produce of the woods, p:i)ing .'i triHe to the 

Zemindars. , 

The Lack insect is found spontaneous in .evc ral woo. ». 
A little is collected by the Bhars, and more by those who 
make it into ornaments; but the quantity prrKiire< *** 
trifling, more from the people not thinking it wort w 11 e to 
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gather an article of so little value, than from its scarcity. In 
some parts indeed the insect is considered as a mere nuisance, 
and afflicts the Brahmans by adhering to tlieir favourite tree 
the Pipal {Ficus reltgiosa), which it finally kills. The re- 
medy, to which these wiseacres have recourse, when a fa- 
vourite tree is affected, is to cut a branch, on which the 
insect has fixed, to carry it to Prayag, and to tfcrow it into 
the sacred stream. On this all the insects on the tree perish. 
Several decent men declared, that they believed this remedy 
to have often proved effectual. On being pushed, however, 
tliey said, that they had never performed the operation. In 
general those, who collect the lack, pay nothing ; but in Du- 
muriyagunj it was alleged, that each tree paid from 8 anas to 
a rupee, and in Bangsi from 2 to 4 anas. Scorpions are very 
numerous, but their bite never proves fatal. There are 
plenty of shells fit for making lime ; but the demand is very 
small. The fishermen usually collect such as are required 
for building. Tlie people, who sell belle, burn and collect 
what is wanted hy their customers. 

Plants. — The forests and marshes of this district are an 
excellent field for the botanist, and the latter especially pro- 
duce a great variety of aquatic vegetables. The inundated 
land, that is waste, amounts to no less than 480 square miles. 
Of these 141 are clear; and of the remainder by far the 
greater part is covered with long harsh grass or reeds, in some 
places overgrown with wild rose-trees, and in more with 
Tamarisks. None of the inundated part can properly be 
called a forest, yet many parts of the last mentioned descrip- 
tion contain scattered trees, chiefly of the kinds numbered 
37, 39 and 105. 

Of the 1355 square miles of level land, that are exempted 
from inundation, and covered with ligneous plants, probably 
not above 55 produce only bushes, and 1300 are forests or 
old plantations, now quite wild, and having many forest trees 
intermixed. These gradually increase, and finally altogether 
choke the Mango. The bushes are of the same nature as in 
Shahabad. The hill is entirely covered with forests, which 
therefore, allowing for forest trees scattered over the 
inundated land, may amount to about 1450 square miles. 
From this great extent, a moister air, and the small number 
of inhabitants, the woods here are much less stunted than in 



plaxtations. 

Behap or Shaliabad ; but in somi* .11 .1 
tioned as reducing the size of the tree in Tl *^*''*?’ 
operate to a considerable degree - an.l ,, „ 7 

been bestowed to protect !r en;.:;:i;\r 

siaf *srtTnt“hul'’ ■" mnnberand 

size, so that three or four jear,. httle or no so,.,, I, of 

that in no > cry long tune all the usrl„| i... e.o.r. U 

eradicated, althouj;h the forcMMH..y . oi.limu- of their i-resen’t 
extent. * 

It has not been e„- n„„;,r.. i„ ,|,i, .i,,,,.,., 
rent for fire-wood. J'lantati m., ii.n, 1., , n . .iriied to the 

most absurd let, gib, m. that th .stdl i,. e„nd,iion 

amount to about ,Vm vtuaro milt s, rtjua! tt, tmr ionrtb of ibe 
whole ciiltivatud u< l\>. Tin- ].rinr,jKt! \.»m!\ iiub f«l of tlie 
wealthy natives iv .lirertni tow:^nls tins .Miprrfluous and 
destructive (d lsiiui; <. r almost (Ih- mIioI, of the planta- 
tions c.m.ists of Al. rvtus. xxjmb Inmi tlimr .tlmmlam e are 
not saleali!-, and tin* \en best ulieal bebls aie daily eon- 
vertinpr Mai ^ro ^rr,,ves (bixeniment ^emis to i*neoura;*e 
the waste, h\ plaruiir no LiihI- 1;»\ on the eronml oeciipietl by 
Jilantations, A certain til uvo is proh.ihK bi<()dv 

useful in a warm climate^ as prc>er\ m;; lU'iistiiie, where the 
diiiij^rer of rainine ariNCs irom Wdiit oi lam; li.»r the Maii;ro 
tree does not seem very widl smied l-ir i!»c p'lrpo.se, as, if 
multiplied to a f;rcai dc;:ree, it beeom. - mJ jm^ \ .dm’ Ton-st 
trees tbeiadorc seem to lu* much pia n i .ildr, wlmiher ihev 
afford valuable timber, (»r :i suppl\ ol h»r,iue in limes of 
scarcity. The leaves of inaiiN trees are of ihi^ nntnre, and 
perhaps the pr< Terence f;i\en to the J icii' reli;{i<)Mi ; and Ficus 
Bengalensis ma} owi* its ori. lU t<* this cau^e. I have there- 
fore no doubt of tin" piopru r\ m jti ecnnomical senve of 
laying a tax on all fruit trees, or >u; h as \ii hi a san harine 


juice. Such a measure lias here been adopted with tlie 
Mahuya, nor has it been found to (iiminisb the miniber so 
much, as to hinder a copious supjily from being reared. If 
it is judged necessary to indulge the natives in plantations 
free of rent, let the trees reared be those of some use. One 
difficulty indeed occurs, which it* perha]/.s greater iban might 
be expected. The natives will not in general consent to cut 
any tree, that has been planted ; and it retjuired a very odious 
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exertion of power to clear so much ground in the vicinity of 
Gorukhpoor as was sufficient to form a parade, and a kind of 
breathing liole for the European officers of government 
Nor would any one consent to receive a pecuniary compensa- 
tion for this kind of sacrilege. Several Zemindars have 
liowevor planted the Sangkhuya, and some of these planta- 
tions are now cutting, which would seem to shoifr, that some 
kinds of trees only are exempted from being law fully cut. This 
prejudice renders precaution in the formation of new planta- 
tions the more necessary ; as, whatever is planted, may be 
considered as irretrievably lost It might be supposed, that 
the interest of the landholder %vould be a sufficient check, but 
it is not so. For in the first place, were liis interest really 
concerned, this would not he an adequate check to the dictates 
of vanity and superstition; but lastly bis interest is little if at 
all affected. 1 Ic is a mere lessee for three or four years ; and, 
if two thirds of bis estate were in plantations, be could only 
be taxed, (in the renewal of the leai.c, for what remains in 
cultivation, and the tax is often so heavy, that be derives 
more profit from the lands in a waste state, which are not at 
all taxed, than bis share of the profit on those that arc 
cultivated. Farther old habits continue to influence the 
practice. Every Kaja was formerly desirous of having bis 
bouse surrounded by thickets, almost impervious, which 
secured him in a great measure from the power of a govern- 
ment, the troops of which were little better than the rabble 
composed of his own vassals. In order to procure such a 
thicket, a plantatioTi surrounded by a bamboo hedge offered 
the most ready means, for which a legal pretext could he 
made, and many of the forests owe their origin to this con- 
trivance. Every Haja almost continues extending his planta- 
tions, partly no doubt, from family habit, although he knows, 
that no strongholds will enable his followers to resist the 
awful force of British discipline, which he perhaps hopes 
may soon cease to operate. 

Among the variety of trees, the llarra is very common in 
the woods, and seems to he the same with that of Shahabad, 
In Lalgunj, where the Bhars collect the fruit for sale, they 
say, that tlie tree does not produce every year, but generally 
at considerable intervals. The young fruit, when still small, 
is called J^nggiharra, and is dried for sale ; as is also the fruit, 
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when full grown, but not ri^r, in win. b a U c dj, d lljirra. 
This ilegToe of growth bappfns in Ib rnnbtT. onl tin* truil 
does not roarli lull inaturitx unr.l :1*' f ]l.>w in" ^la\, b\it it 
very seldom is found in that .'•intiMr. .Miilm.ih. v.. ” kn ^ tiiul 
large bats rsp'a i.ilK , pr^ \ir." on it ilnrin. tii*' ! jarnni. 
which retjuirc'- to ri}>on. 'rin- run- ir.ot i* n >t .il« al»l< 
The species id’ 'ri*rniinrihn orrntii' >• t hnin-oj. w'wr]', i- t .di^ d 
Asan in lihagulp' 'ir ‘N**. 1 1 ami Ui Imi Ni-. 1t> * i kmoMj 
in the southern pari .'f thi'. i'\ ifn- «. m I !■(• 

art of reari’io ;ilk \\t>rr.'- on it i - tlori- t •! oi' i!nkm»wM. 
although imieh (d Tnat kind ..rMik lu-l m tlm ds-iru':. and 
although the tnv i:r-w m ^-t .-..p Mudx ami Insu-Koelv. On 
the skirts of the Inll*^ it is ]iemdi.li]\ fim . and l.altvrv h,,^r 
sent beams of its tm.iu r to (‘.dmitta. Mimd.l tlu s !»,■ iooml 
to answer in ImildiiiL:. n- tim- r nmiv . .mmmn, ii.m n-rr 
stately in Iiulia. ” ■’ 

called Sajii. Viii-'iit; 'I'- ‘ 

a timber 'l.r-unlit <'rum tl..- bi'i-. .i.»i . .dl.-.l - -i. i- m . .ei 

siderable demiind b.r inn, cure. 'I ( pi-' ' 

assure me, that it tb- t.adM-r m' .m.-m n.,,.. :e,.l 
different from«l...t llm> .vll Ibr.v •• ,1. » la, In. . lb. 

; 

woods of iindrapoar. ..ml ' .i’, Id .; 

The Bassia wall l.'nu-nari.aw-h, -".i tn 

leaves, are both xery • a, Ha d. ' 

clneflyinplamarua. andda . 

call both Mal.uya w.lhoat ai^.a.. 

productions of ,lH-.«.aiu,l. a, , a. a M 

little to add to the obM•r^a .an-, ^ ^ ^ 

the account ot Hebar and • .m • ^ 

suspect, that the tliick mw- < ^ ^ and 

substance, of wbieb the „,i,if,,ra 

doubt much of the ( roton • „f ,he i.ilb, "b-m. 

yeilding any such subs.anu . ^ 

1 consulted, said, that they hau •. nor have! 

and that it is the same with t i.i <' 

been able to discover any snilicn " ‘ _ 


* Dr. But banan’s description 


i- very «■ 

nrcfisvirdy omiUctl, 


" i/r. om iiaiiswi o , 

luminous, and the drawings expen^nc. ' ^ 

but the Nos. arc retained for future r. ftrin i • 
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plant described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Researches 
is to be distinguished from the common kind. The oil how- 
ever on the plains is only used for the lamp ; and 1 doubt much, 
whether it is not owing to a scarcity of bettor oil, that the 
mountaineers have been induced to eat, what Dr. Roxburgh 
calls butter. The dowers of the Bassia are here eaten as a 
dainty by the rich, and never serve as a succedaneum for 
grain. The favourite preparation is a kind of pudding called 
Laphehi. It is made by infusing the flowers in water to 
extract the saccharine matter, which even without fermenta- 
tion is of an inebriating quality. The infusion, being strained, 
is boiled, and wheat flour is added to form the pudding. 
Cattle eat the flowers readily, after the sweet has been ex- 
tracted for distillation. Those who are employed to collect 
the flowers, are commonly allowed from one half to one-fifth, ac- 
cording to the season of the year ; that is when the flowers 
first begin to open, and when few remain, so that the gatherer 
can procure only a small quantity, he is allowed one half; 
but when the trees are in full blow, and, vast quantities falling, 
he can with little trouble gather a great deal, he is allowed 
only one-fifth. On the whole the allowance does not exceed 
one-fourth of the gross produce. In the eastern parts of the 
district I am told, that the usual price is about 5270 Payas 
weight, or 164 lbs. for a rupee, while in the western parts 
where the trees most abound, the price varies from 3G00 to 
6000 p.w. or from about 91 to 152 lbs. The produce of each 
tree is stated at from about 12 J lbs. The tree does not bear 
until from 12 to 20 years old, at least in any quantity worth 
while. 

The Ijar of Shahabad (No. «34,) in Parraona is known by 
the same name ; but in Amorha it is called Ingjan, a word 
not essentially different from the Ilijal of Ronggopoor (No. 71) 
On the edges of the marshes in this district it is a very common 
tree, its roots being often under water the whole year, and in 
the floods the whole trunk is often covered. It grows how- 
ever very well on lands entirely exempted from inundation. 
Its bark stupifies fisbes. The Gardenia has a saponaceous 
fruit, which is given to oxen and cows, and is said to increase 
the milk of the latter. On this account it would seem to be 
a valuable plant, especially as it grows on the worst soils, and 
produces much fruit. It is very common. 

The mountaineers rub the wood of the Nauclea Parvifolia 
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to powder, and, miiing this with water, apply it to their tkint, 
as other Hindus do sandal wood. The powders are not to 
be distinguished by sight, but that of the Nauclea has no 
smell. The Bhorkund of the 'Bhagulpoor list (So. 191 ^ is 
here a very common tree. I havu not yet seen the flower ; 
but have no doubt that it is the Cinchona cxceUa of I>r. 
Roxburgh, although frpm the structure of the fruit, 1 doubt 
of the propriety of classing it in that genus. The fruit reinains 
on the tree during the whole dry season, ripening late in 


spring, when the tree is quite bare of leaves. 

In the forests near Basti I fougd a tree called Asogi. It 
had neither flower nor fruit ; but, so far as 1 could judge from 
the leaf, it seemed to be the same with the Sapmdus alterm- 
foliuB of Willdenow. The fruit is said t«. 1«‘ esculfiit. The 
native name of the Shorea rolnista or Sal ol Hcnj-al is here 
written Sangkhuva. It is the most important tree m the 
forests of this dUtrict, and was onee everywhere the most 
abundant; but the demand from Calcutia. and the want of 
care in the management, have redueed the (piantilj so miirh, 
that very little of a large awe remains, and in two or three 
years if things continue as at present, the forests will he com- 
pletely exhaLted. Besides the custom of cutting 
frees L are wanted, and allowing the young growth to be 

t. tiv the useless trees that remain, the principal cliMk 
choked by the uselcs ,f extracting 

to the growth ...etched Bli.rs do thi. 

the ream here called Kare . 
without commiseration, on the in 

they do not absolutely kill the . 

entL by the incision, 

in fact form the best end of the ^ 

communicated to the “^Yaving felled and in part squared 
the wood-cutter, who after h ^ ,j,j j 

..tnctrfmry otlior jw^ enl, dl» .«• 

or four extractions, ghould therefore be 

hsusted. The extrwtion abundant supply 

altogether prohibited in this ^ countries south from 

may he procured from the mo cannot be exported on 

the Ganges, from whence the i 

accoimt of the expense of resin, when the 

incision in the hot season, and collect 
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periodical rains have ceased, so that they visit each tree only 
twice. Each, it is said, gives from 48 to 120 paysas weight, 
or from about to Slhs. The burning the grass and leaves 
in spring stunts jnany of the trees, and prevents them from 
attaining a full growth. One remarkable circumstance con* 
ceming the Sangkhuya forests of this district, deserves par- 
ticular attention. In the woods on the plains, this tree 
spreads so as to afford crooked timbers for ship building, 
while on the skirts of the hilld it grows perfectly erect, and 
is fitted for beams and plank. 1 am quite unable to point out 
the causes of this circumstance, whether it is to be attributed 
to a peculiarity in the nature of the tree, to a peculianty in the 
soil, or to somewhat peculiar in the trees, that accompany 
the Sangkhuya in the two places. To ascertain which of these 
causes, or if any of them produced the eftect, would require 
a much longer time for observation than 1 passed in the dis- 
trict; but the subject is of some importance, as it is very 
possible, that a similar cause might be found to operate on 
the other trees employed in ship-building, and might be 
applied with great advantage to the public. 

Although very tolerable oranges are raised at Ayodhya, and 
roost delicious ones in Nepal, 1 did not sec one tree in this 
district ; for the natives are totally careless- in gardening, 
and their only fruit is the mango, very few of which are 
exempt from being sour, stringy and resinous, so as to be 
altogether insufferable to an European. The fruit of the 
fine genus Citrus, which are reared, are sought after by arti- 
ficers, who use their juice, and not as a grateful acid to cool 
thirst, or season food. For both purposes they are excellently 
adapted ; but such do not suit the Hindu taste. 

The peach, in this district, is to be found in the gardens of a 
few natives. The pomegranate is abundant. I observed neither 
apple, pear, nor plum, all of which would bear the climate. 

The Mimosas do not form so large a proportion of the woods 
here, as on the hills south from the Ganges, The Kayar or 
Mimosa Catechu in this district is by far the most common 
tree of this genus, and near Parraona especially, some woods 
contain little else. The soil, which it seems to prefer, is 
seldom good, and great advantage in the manufacture of the 
drug would arise from having entire woods composed of the 
tree, which should be regularly cut like coppices, when they 
had arrived at a proper size. The Catechu is of a good 
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quality, and is made in the usual inaniuT, partly in rtKind, nmi 
partly in square masses. It srlK on ilu- sptu at Itihu <» to tS 
sera (96 p. w.) nr from about I to lbs. a rupre. 

The tamarind, called here linli, prell\ ctuiimon ihrou^di- 
OUt the cultivated parts of the and its linii is lu 

general use, m1u‘u it can he prorured ; hut the nmi.kies srl- 
doiii allow any to ripe!i. I’lie Parkins»»nia aeidr.itii. .is evuy 
where else in tlie (iati^^etic pnuiiues, is ^pri'.uliML: wwh a ra- 
pidity that is sur]>ri.*'mi;, as I have liearil no p.iriii nl.ir ntdit v 
ascribed to tlie tree. It certainlv however is ver\ orii.nnt nt.il. 
The Uolleria tinetoria is liere ven coniinon ; a ipiantity 


of the red ]»ovvder that eover.s il> fruit ise*illM ted tor side as 
a dye. The fruit is .Leathered before inatnriiv. when it is m.i't 
fully covered with llie powder; isthendiuil hom three to 
ten days, according to the strength ot son and win.*, -nul 
then is heat with a stick, wliieh srparales the p.nnlt i\ It the 
fruit were allowed to ripi n, it wouui break m the h.r.uin^, .n;d 
the frapmenis of the capsule wouhi he dillieult to sepaiaie 
from the <ive. This re.l i».«.ler is i.m .I al-u ..s un ..nih. l- 
luintic for i'attlo, cspeciall) lor the ... tin- 

raioy season is t.mch troohl.-.l «.lli , i«- ilo. .■ lul.o, 

that" is about from six to nii.i- .ha...-, 'I"' >1""’ ' 

Three l.umlred ami th.rit ..in.- la.l I l.»..l. 

ami 1381 square miles from .1.:.. a..nle,u. h....le., 

broken corners, forests a...l |.l..olatioos ..re ... -So....- 

of the inundated land has tree. M-alt, .e.l amo..;; the r.-e, . <.r 
rather hish coar.-c Brass, «i-h ah.eh al...o..i the « ' 

covered. Of the high lan.l perhaps «, ar.- eoven-.l aul si. 
grass, and i «ith a kind of pra^s. by ar tl..- ...ost . 
mon reed in the country ; “"‘‘j “'‘['"‘‘f ‘ 

of other kinds are intermixed, th. K.mi ... 

is the Andropt-Bon. In thi^ai.- 

language prevails, the ha rs ^ 

i-rr. 

grow various species Arundm - po' ^ antities 

little used in diet. In the mar.sht. j 

of wild rice, r. hich ..s of the same k. I ^ ,,.^.ko„ea un- 

atOaur. It is carefully gathered; for t.vu.o 
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commonly pure, it is sought after as an offering very accepta- 
ble to the gods. 

In ordinary times no substitutes are used for grain except 
by the wretched Bhars, once masters of the country. These 
use some wild yams ; but of what species I did not learn. The 
only one, which I had an opportunity of examining, seems to 
me to have a strong resemblance to the Ubium nummularium 
of Rumph (vol. 5, table 162 and 163). It is called Bandriyaru. 
It has a small woody bulb, beset on all sides with long thick 
hbres. At the proper season there grow from this several 
fleshy cylindrical roots, about an inch in diameter, and a 
cubit long. These are the roots eaten. The Gength of the 
Bhars is a round root, but it is said to have ternatc leaves, 
and is probably another Dioscorea ; but 1 did not sec it. In 
times of scarcity, to which however this district has seldom 
been exposed, the people have recourse to the kernels of the 
mango and the seed of the Sangkhuya. A few succulent 
vegetables are occasionally collected for curry, but to a very 
trifling extent, and not essentially different from those men- 
tioned in Shahabud. Those that I saw were the Moinordica 
muricata called Bankareli, a wdld Lufla (Parwar), a species 
of Pohjpodium called Kongchai, of which the young shoots 
are eaten, the Sagittaria sagittifolia called Niusa, and the 
Sparganium ramosum called Gongd, used in the same man- 
ner. Besides these are used the fruit of the Perar, and of 
.the Dillenia called Agai. 

The same may be said of the leafy vegetables. Those that 
I noticed were the common green Chenopodium^ the Solanum 
nigrum, with black berries, the Marsilea guadrifolia, flowers 
of a fine Indigofcra, the Lathyrus Aphaca, the Vuia Satira, 
and an Erouni called Akri. The three last grow spontane- 
ously in corn fields, but are collected as greens, or as forage 
for cattle, and their seed is eaten, when it ripens among other 
pulse. The Dhara, which grows in the rainy season, is said 
to be much used, but I did not see it, when in the district. 
The plant shown for it, by a person from thence, is the 
Cassia Tora. Acid seasoning, as every where in the western 
provinces, is very little in use. The aquatic plants Nelum- 
bium, the two Nymphaeas, the Trapa and Scirpus mentioned 
in the account of Puraniya, are all very common in the 
marshes of this district, and are all used ; but none of them 
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are improved by cultivation; and. ,u, ret i. demanded f.r 
them, little attention m bestoue.l. I„ ( hinn 
these marshes would be occupied b> ,!,e Nelumbiun, or 
Irapa, both of which are there cultivated wiili the utmost 
care. All the kinds of fruit used raw have been ineutiom d 
in the account of the forests. Of the spontaneous plants of 
various kinds applied to various uses the follow m- are the 
most remarkable. 

In the wootls of I'lirraona the IMpalnuil u df 

Piper, the root ot wliuh is eolh-cted fnr CKportaimn in rmi'^i- 
derable (|iianlity. It i- u.sualK >ai(l that this ri.t)t, wlm h is 
sold, is tliat of the j»iper lon;!;um : hut whrlluT ttr r.»! thi‘* i:v 
universally the case I cannot say, as I tin* l‘ip.ilmnl .»nly 
in leaf, and no one frmn those alum* can ntiirt- t,) iiM orijun 
the species in a f»enus so dillicnit, and liitlf known, 'riie 
fruit, however, is said to he ninch sniidlcr than tliat vshich 
comes from Yasor in H( n;jal, which is tin* tni** prpp« r of 
our shops; hut then the plant in ^'a.sor is cnitivattd. and 
here is spontaneous, which may acconiit for the dillin tiee i.f 
size in the fruit, without siipposin;* a spi'eitii’.d diilerf in e jii 
the plants. The right of c<i!lfeting thi> dni;^' has hem farim'd 
to the same merchant that has fanned tin d vi‘ e.dh d >niduri. 
lie gives sers of rice in the husk for one o i nf the root, 
as it is dug; hut it loses uric half in dr^i!lx^ and the tronhh* 
of this operation may render it.^ price to linn m arl\ the sarm* 
with that of the dye, that is, it ma\ eost him one rupee f»»r 
39 lbs. A little is also collected iti the wfanls (tf Hatig.d. 

The Gajpipar is the fruit of a ••pecie'- of (!,'illa, describe*! 
by Rumph (volume 5, table ISl, figure under the name of 
appendix arhornm. It is used in medicine, arnl is an article 
of export. The flow'crs of the (iri,sl>’(i tumrntusn of Dr. Rox- 
burgh are used ns a purph* *!\c. At Lalgunj they are col- 
lected by the Rhar, and wht‘n dr\, 1 <»r mans (<*aeh about 
31 lbs.) are sold for the rupee. If an> considerable (piantity 
was re(|uired, cs’^ecially if collected ami garhh’d with 

care, the price of course w'ould he mneli *‘idiam.*ed, but it 
W'ould be an object of some use to try liow far it could be 
exported to Europe. The hush at Lalgnnj is -"ailed Dhuotha. 

The Cofsafpinia, which in this di.tri . is e.id**d Tairi, and 
is used by tanners, is the same llmi is mentifuied in the ac- 
count of Puraniya under the name of I ai\ar, I he p*»ds of 
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the Mimosa saponaria, called here Isrol and llangis, are col- 
lected for washing the hair. The large climbing Bauhiniot 
mentioned in the account of Bhagulpoor, is very common in 
the woods of this district, where it is called Bangor and Mc- 
haraun The bark makes ropes, which are very coarse like 
those of the Butea, but arc much used. The leaves serve as 
parasols, and the seeds are esculent. 

The real Bauhinia scandens is very common on the skirts 
of the hills. This very singular plant is excellently described 
by Rumph under the name of Folium lingua;, and may be 
readily known by its branches resembling a double barrelled 
gun, and singularly twisted like a serpent. It is owing no 
doubt to this alone, that it has obtained the credit of scaring 
these destructive reptiles. No native has ever observed ci- 
ther flower or fruit, the reason of which probably is, that 
these are produced only by the branches, which have reached 
the tops of the highest trees, and are thus exposed to the 
sun. The princi[ml stem is often as thick as a man s body. 
I am told, that on the hills the peoftle sometimes conduct 
branches over the chasms, throiigli which rivers pass, allow 
them to twine round trees on the opposite side from the roots, 
and thus form a perilous swinging bridge, that lasts for years. 

The Justicia Adhatoda, called Arus in this district, is very 
common in the thickets about villages, where its growth is 
encouraged, as it is supposed to purify the air, rendering it 
more salubrious. If so it is a valuable plant, as it thrives in 
(he shade even of bamboos, which arc generally thought to 
occasion sickness. If this latter circumstance be well founded, 
some credit is probably due to the Arus, as many villages in 
this district are surrounded by bamboos, and yet are very 
healthy, the bamboos being accompanied by the Arus. The 
charcoal prepared from the stems of this shrub is reckoned 
very good for making gunpowder. 

The Medicago alba of the Encyclopedic grow’s on the 
banks of several rivers, and especially of the Rapti below 
Gorukhpoor. Its bark is separated by steeping like that of 
the Crotolaria juncea, and is made into ropes. It is called 
Susuna. 

Minerals. — ^The only rocks which are to be seen in this 
district are on the banks of the Gandaki, on which the struc- 
ture of the mountains immediately adjacent to the plain may 
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be studied in the most satisfuctorv m.innrr Th.- 1.1 i t 

sizes. The lowest ledge that I observed rur.s i,„.. ,|,^ Hver 
rom the west side, a httle above the mouth of the Sonahha- 
dra. It IS calcareous, hut has become ei.tir.dv rotten, and 
forms a mass like indurated clay. Among the loose hloelts 
in the cimnnel, howevrr, I found .some ih.it h.id rvulontlv 
come from a similar rock, but that rctaimnl entire tin ir stony 
structure. They are a fine trrained lime-stone. re.semb|ine in 
^8 appearance the petrosilex. In the abrupt hanks of the 
Gandaki higher up the great mass consists of clay and sand 
in some few place.s of wliich are imheilih d small rouiidf‘d 
fragments of stone, chiefiy of quartz, .such a.s are very nu- 
merous in the channel ot the river ; hut in general the sand 
and clay are free from admixture, and appear to me to he 
rocks in decay. Ihe rocks are disposed in parallel strata 
running nearly north and south, hut the north end inclines 
more or less to the west, and tin* south eiui lo tin* ea.st. 'fhe 
strata dip towards the east at an anizk of alioui 4,V‘ or .Mr 


from the horizon. Tlie.se .strata are no ^^he^e thick, and have 
interposed between them large strata ul i lay or .sand, form- 
ing, as 1 have said, the great ma.ss of the hills, Kxcept the 
calcareous ledge above mentioned, all the other rocks that 1 
noticed consist of fine grains of wliite (piartz and felspar, with 
a little black mica or hornhlende. 'ihe rock, as far as lihe- 
longji, is no where harder than sainUiune, and is evidently in 
a state of decay. Naturalists, according to their theories con- 
cerning the origin of things, will call it granite, regenerated 
granite passing into sandstone, &c. ^:c. About a mile uh(»ve 
Bhelongji is said to be a quarry, where the rock is not de- 
cayed, and the stones wiili which the old fort at .Sivapoor was 
built, are said to have been brought from thence. 'J hey are 
evidently of the same structure with the decayed strata which 
I saw ; but, although they cut well, are very hard, and have 
resisted the action of the weather since the time of Kani 
Karnawati without the least appearance of decay. 

The sacred stones called Salagraina are fimiid occasionally 
not only in the channel of the Gandaki as low us 1 rivjiii, or 
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ttie junction of the Sonabhadra, hut also on the adjacent hills ; 
and a Brahman, digging a well at Lakshmipoor near Siva- 
poor, perhaps two miles from the river, found one in the 
bottom. In the channel they are far from scarce, as in a 
short time, one forenoon, my palanquin bearers found four, 
two without any apparent impression, one with the impression 
of an ammonite, and one containing several turns of the pe- 
trified shell. The number however is said to increase in the 
channel the farther up one proceeds, and to be very great 
the whole way between Damodarkund in Thibet, where the 
river rises, and the warm springs of Muktanath, where it 
enters the dominions of Gorkha. It is however probable, 
that the whole comes from the falling down of the banks, and 
that the river has had nothing to do with their formation. 
They indeed resemble water-worn pebbles, being roundish or 
oval masses more or less flattened. It may be supposed, that 
they arc jiarts of a rock containing imlieddcd in it many am- 
monites, or having cavities impressed by that animal, and left 
empty by its decay, and that fragments of this rock falling 
into torrents are rubbed round and smooth by the action of 
the water; for many of them contain no ammonite nor impres- 
sion. Those most valuable to the natives are such as, when 
found, have no evident mark of having contained the animal ; 
but by rubbing the external crust, a hole is found, opening 
into an impression, that is hollow, and marked by the com- 
plete animal. The stone is of a siliceous fine grained black 
nature, and serves as a touchstone ; and where the ammonite 
remains it is of the same nature, and has entirely lost its cal- 
careous quality. 

The strata of the plains, composing almost the whole dis- 
trict, consist of clay and sand. The clay fit for the potter's 
wheel seems to be found only in small detached beds, which 
are usually discovered in digging tanks ; but in these it has 
always been found in abundance ; and, except on the banks 
of the Ghaghra, the ware it makes is seldom brittle. The 
most common clays are of three kinds, one blackish, which is 
called Kurauta ; one reddish called Suruki ; and one yellow- 
ish called Piyari. All are stiff, but the first is chiefly used 
by potters, and all sometimes contain siliceous pebbles. Some 
of the red and yellow, called Kabes, is used as a pigment in 
making potter s ware, as described in the account of Dinaj- 
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poor. The sands are of various colours^ bUck, dark brown, 
yellowish and whitish, intermixed with mica ; but this is chiefly 
found in the beds of rivers. Tlie yeil'»wish sands, even as 
low as the middle of the district, oftcir ciuitain siliceous peb- 
bles, and these are also found am(>nu[ a black clay at the very 
southern corner. 

The earth in many parts is strcm^ly iinprcRuated with soda, 
which effloresces on tlic surface., it is every where cvUoct«d 
by washermen, and those who make glass ornameiUii ; but 1 
no where found any one who would confess that he prepared 
it fbr sale. I know, however, that a good deal is sent from 
Gorukhpoor to the cast, under the name of Ueher matika 
phul, or flowers of saline earth. It is similar U) that prepared 
at Nawada,in the district ofllchar, and is probahly prcpartul 
in the same manner. The luo^t extensive fields of thb sahne 
earth, of which I heard, are in the division of Dumuriyagiuy. 

I examined with a good deal of care the appearance <d oac >l 
the fields about two miles north from Uangsi. ’1 he whole 
space there, between the Kapti and Gliaghar, is a level, de- 
stitute of trees, deeply covered with water for about two 
months in the year, and has svTry uppearanec of having U en 
at different times swept away, and replaced by the action ol 
the rivers. The soil is light, and filled with fibrous roots, as 
usual in such lands. The soda eftlorcsces on a consulerable 
surface towards thcGhagbar,and on a place tbui is very low 
being partly in an old channel, some of wbidi even J»mmry 

tdic. pl«., i. I .ta"i 

and found about one cubit of this baiulv soi . 

four cubits of a brownish carlb. co.aam.nff more U>. 1 1« 

1 i cubit of a yellow sandy slime, m «l..ch he 

was clear, and had not a saline Uste , Ju i . 

yescence might be perceived on addmg » 

the effervescence became strong, " >c'» ' ’ ‘ slightly. 

ducedbyboiUng. The brown earth also tftt msets s^g j 

Except what is mixed with the 
culinary salt is known to be gulphate oJ soda. 

trict,nor does it contain any of the Kha , 

In Pali, indeed, there are some places w 

duce a saline earth, which cattle ic . an u called 

on account of culinary or purging »a * i 
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Reher, the name given to that containing soda. Owing to a 
very heavy rain, that lasted while 1 was in that division, this 
saline efflorescence could not be seen. The nitre effloresces 
only in villages. It is alleged, that when the soil is of a nature 
that parts quickly with water (Bangri), the saline efflorescence 
produces j niore salt, than when it has been scraped from a 
soil that is retentive of moisture (Bhat), and that the salt pro- 
cured from the former is cleaner. 

On the banks of the larger rivers the concretions of calca- 
reous Tufa, called here Gunti, are abundant, not only in de- 
tached nodules, but in a kind of rocks, or thick crusts, that 
in some places run under water far below the lowest ebb in the 
dry season. The air is not therefore so necessary to its for- 
mation as I thought, when I wrote the account of Shahabad ; 
but I have not yet found reason to alter my opinion of this 
concretion being formed on soils that have been moved by a 
liver. The calcareous tufa is sometimes burnt for lime. 

The springs of water are in as little request as those in 
Puraniya, although there is a very fine one at the source of 
the lesser Gandaki ; but excellent well water is every where 
procurable; nor are the wells in general deep. They are in 
general deepest near great rivers, but even there never ex- 
ceed SO cubits, and at a distance from rivers from 8 to 12 
cubits is the most usual depth near the middle parts of the 
district, towards the west they are in most places from 20 to 
25 cubits. It is alleged, that near the Gandaki the wells are 
shallower than at some distance from its bank, they being 
from 8 to 10 cubits near the river, and at a distance from 14 
to 20 cubits deep. Those near the Gandaki are supposed to 
receive their supply of water from thence, as those who drink 
of their water, although apparently good, are subject to the 
swelling of the throat, which its water very evidently commu- 
nicates. The water of the wells at a little distance farther 
from the river, produces no such effect. 

Some few wells are of the saline nature called Khara, men- 
tioned in the accounts of the districts formerly surveyed ; but 
this kind of water is not near so common as in Behar, nor 
have any containing culinary salt been discovered. Such 
wells of Khara water as exist, are chiefly near the Ghaghra. 

The water is found often in sand, and often also in clay, 
nor does thrre seem on that account to be any difference in 
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its quality, which, when the well is i„ repair, is . lea. and pa- 
latable, even although found in hlark clay. Where .he «..ter 
is found in sand, unless the well is lined, it i- \er\ n.i ,.. elmked 
Potters’ rings arc not here in use f,.r this pur, . hut near 
the forests niany wells arc lined with eirel. s ..I w,,,,.!. |,,i,| 
above the other. Most wells are. h-we., r. hn.d with h.i.k. 
laid upon a flooring of plunk, whieli supp.-ris the r<.uudati..iu 
and prevents the sand from risini;. ’I'he ti. e thuMn is ih.’ 
Jamun, which, under w.iter, is huind \ery dnrahle. \ g.i,,d 
well of this nature, about i .'7 feel deep, e..sts ;'i(i rupees at 
the capital, and about dO in rountry pl.iees hut iiiany lu h 
men, from ostentation, expend fr.>ni or .Inti. Su.h «elU 
are rather wider, but perhaps not better, .iiui h. f.ir th.- 
greater part of the money is wasted on the r, li;;ious < i ieuu'iiy 
of purifleation ; even in the ehe.ipest, sonu wh.ii i- .iw.n- h.-i 
in this idle inai,ner. 

In some place.^, a^ Parr.ion.i, it i. ol»srr\pil, ih.it win if jin- 
soil la retentive <»f inoi.>turt‘, ilu' velU jtt m t •'•<» tl<f p .1. win n- 
it dries quickly, ultl*.<>u;»li in iM.sps ilu* i lu.iv \u ft.un.l 
ill similar strata. Wlu*tluT nr not this i-m llnl^^lllt • 1. ; < i.i - 
ral, 1 have not Icaniftl ; nor dn I know tin* n iiiirr ni tin- 1 nn 
nexion ; whether the depth ai uhidi tin n.ifi r itniiKl i- tn 
be attributed to tlie iialuiv of tlu- 1 im imilwnf mmI. 01 
whether the nature of tliis an'*! ' fn»iii ih drjiil’. nl’ ili»- iil»i,i 
cent water. The water in di;^irnn' well' -ildni.i ii.m-' with 
great violence; and when it dues so, il i- vlnn* U i'' luund ni 
a stiff deep clay. 
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STATE OP AORlCrLTi;R£, DOMESTIC ANIMALS, FENCES, RENT, &C. 

In this district 2,9S2 square miles are occupied by fields, 
gardens, plantations and houses. In the Appendix is given 
an estimate of the quantity and value of the produce of the 
occupied lands. The enormous extent of useless orchards, 
the produce of which is not saleable, when included in the 
average valuation of each bigah, reduces the apparent pro< 
duce of cultivation far below the actual rate, and I have 
therefore given another calculation confined entirely to the 
value of what is actually cultivated with tl)c plough and hoe. 
In these tables I have followed exactly as in Shahabad, what 
was stated by the farmers, although there is reason to believe, 
that on the whole they diminished the produce still more than 
that of Shahabad was lessened by the accounts of its cultiva- 
tors. Such of the crops indeed, as 1 saw, appeared to me 
uncommonly good. 

Various articles cultkated , — Very little land indeeil in this 
district, produces a second crop sown without cultivation 
among tlie stubble or growing corn, unless Araliar be reck- 
oned of this nature ; but much more land than in Shahabad, 
and perhaps one-eighth of the whole produces annually two 
crops, each preceded by regular cultivation. As in Shahabad 
this is generally the highest land adjacent to the villages. 
The quantity sow'n on slimy banks without previous cultiva- 
tion is very trifling, and the articles sown are pease, mustard, 
and the carminative seed called Ajoyain, This land is near 
the mouth of the Rapti. 

Culmifcrous Plants , — Although in some parts a little rice 
only is grown, yet on the whole it is the most considerable 
crop ; and wliere it is reared, the situation is so favourable 
as in Bengal, that it requires no artificial irrigation. The 
larger share of the rice is here freed from the husk without 
boiling, although a good deal is assisted by this operation. 
Wheat is a most important crop, and in many divisions ex- 
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coeds the quantity of rice. No wlieat is s«)wn in drilln, 
although the whole is not watered. W heat straw is reckoned 
a better food for cattle than that of rice; hut ii is usnalK 
mixed with the straw of barley, and of the pnUe l allvd t lian;i. 
which probably improve itscpiality. In some parts tlir pi ople 
are persuaded, til at wheat aIiouK! Ik* nap(‘d onl\ in tin' morn- 
ing, otherwise the "rain will not keep. W In at am* l>.iilr\ 
intermixed are in ])retty eoininon use. A i^o.n! deal ri the 
wheat is sown intermixed with se<‘ds \iildin:: oil. hut tin- two 
crops arc always reaped apart. Nome p*irt of tin- h.irh ) n 
sown intermixed witli pease Visuvi suth un/ Thrx'an' also 
parched without hrini: irnnmd, to form ulnt i** i'.ilh-d I lia- 
bena. A species of Paspalum calii*tl Kodo, M.misa Umatht 
corocantts maize, jiinera and millt l aif inut h enlfi\at«‘<l, 
IjCffHiminoufi Crops. — J'he Ct/fi.sux ( aom called Arah.o . 
the Cicer arit'fiuutn fUehila or ( liana : the I nd or M.iv; 


Masur or the (f^rntm hns) ; tin- PJtasvolus avomttjohus^ 
called here Bhrin^ci M<'thi ; the pi a Ih^tno . tin- I iia- 
seolus Mungo; the Dolichos ; and the Laf hints satinis, are 
the principal leguminous ]»lants cultivated. 

Variom farimccoiis hrrhs nnihn culmijWoiis nor hr,,, 
miitowt.— There is a specie.- of Aiuariimliu-, «1 ik I) pn.d.i. . - 
a farinaceous grain used in diet ; it i- ealli d n ie . nan aim, 
and may perhaps be tlic plant whirl. illdeno« calls ,/««/- 
ranthu. hypochondriacus, allh.mgl, it ditler. in s.n.ir respecs 

from tl,e di^rirtio. P»™ i» ikt Spn.-. ' » • 

.,o ..rietk., one .n»el, rf . I 

very pale creen, called white by the natives. On* na t 
very pate ^ , , -ii . | j,, , ,e south <*l India 

seen cultivated by some of the lull tn'x "• 

T o £*47’ and 1 am told, that It IS mutn 

(Mysore Journey, vol. 2, p. 

cultivated on the «,ul its bri«l.t colours 

it is always sown intermixed w I - i , ,i,,. cron lindily 

joined to7be dark green of that pl-'- 7 

imamental. The seed is reckoned ■' 1 ^ 
food for holy men, and My J „„„ ...irds and 

the latter, when it is parched, . ,,r.,. incd ; but 

the extract of sugar-cane, , ,.f u,e. 

many use it without “^.^‘‘'"rWre T- i -pee'e’* J{«P»'«"‘'‘'- 
Plants producing ratlil r Hrassica: tl.c Tin. 

and a species of Sinapis or {lerh. y • Stssmum 

or Linutn utUatisnmum ; a species 
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KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS, 


called Carelu by Reede ; the Rai or Sina^in Amhoynicum ; Ri- 
cinns ; a species of Buphtbalmum ; these are all the kinds of 
grain cultivated in this district. 

The whole grain is trodden out by oxen, and the straw 
managed as in Shuhabad. No grain is preserved in pits. The 
poor preserve theirs in clay vessels, and the rich in granaries; 
3,905 bigahs of land are employed in kitchen gardens, and 
bigahs in the fields are cultivated with vegetables of 
various sorts, that are used for the pot. This in proportion 
to the number of people is less than the garden ground even 
inShahabad. The rents on gardens are always higher than on 
fields; but not so high as even in the country parts of Behar. 
Many of the huts arc covered with climbing plants, partly 
cucurbitaceous, partly leguminous, but the former are by far 
the most commun, and perhaps three- fourths of the roofs are 
not thus employed, while scarcely any are reared on arbours 
adjacent to the huts, or on the fences which surround the 
yard. 

Plants used as a warm seasiming . — The scitainineous plants 
form here the most important article of cultivation. A large 
quantity of turmeric is reared in separate fields. There are 
some small fields of ginger, and a sufficient quantity is reared 
in gardens for using fresh. The succulent vegetable raised 
in greatest quantity is the species of Luffa, which Ruinph 
calls Petola. It is here called Nenuya, and is the plant 
wliich is here commonly reared on the roofs of huts. 

The Europeans have tolerable kitchen gardens, but many 
of the fruits, which the country is capable of ])roducing, and 
wliich grow at other stations, have hitherto been neglected, 
such as tlie orange, plum, pear, leichee, lau(|uat, and avocado 
pear. 1 saw no pine-apples, nor figs ; and grapes are not 
plenty. If such be the case with the gardens of Europeans, 
the wretched state of those belonging to natiies may be rea- 
dily guessed, especially as almost all the men of property are 
Hindus, who in this part of refinement arc exceedingly back- 
ward, They have not even water melons, and the common 
melon is scarcely known. 

The natives have bestowed a little more attention on flower 
gardens, and about Gorukhpoor and Nawabgunj they have a 
good many, while a few are scattered through the district, 
but 1 saw none neatly kept. I'he natives in their gardens 
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rear very few medicinal plants. The ChnTi^tUar ctr I^pulium 
nativum, is however reared, as is al>o the Bu\ada or Zintiltfr 
Zerumbet, The ()1 or .Irum muemnatum of the Kcyclope- 
die, 80 common in Benf^al as an esrulent vegetable, is here 
reared only as a medicine, and is planleil ulon^ with the Ba- 
yada in corners of pardons. The expressed juu*«“ of both is 
given to children. The most emmnon onieinal lierh, however, 
that is reared in gardens, is the species of i'hichoreum called 
Kasni, of which the seed is in cinisiderahle demand. Some 
of it is reared in the ftelds. 

Plants cultiratnl for thread and ropes I'lie lUhitcu* 
cannahinns is cultivated to the greatest extent ; it is aUayn 
intermiyed with the Cytisus (ajali, and forms tin* ropes most 
commonly used for agrieultural purp«Kses. Cotton is culti- 
vated to some ext^'iit hut ad<‘(iuate to supply only a small 
part of the demand, and rearetl with murli less ean* than in 
Shahabad. There are two kinds, the Jt ihwa and Kukti. 1 he 
former is by far the most eommoii, and i^ prohahU the same 
with the Baresha of Shahahad; that it is sown ahmg with 
the crops which grow in the ram> season; hut lor this reason 
1 had no opportunity of examiuiim it. in (pi.ihi\ it does not 
differ from tlie common kimls imported irom the west oi 
India, which so far iiulc d u. 1 oI.m n. .! -o thr ui-i-. r ,.uris of 
the Ganses. and on t).c Yamuna. arc a. do' sann- M as.m. 
The Kukli is the kind >ahul. a «..»! col..ur. d. ike 

nankeen cloth, and a., account ha. ahead) bc-n »..vcn ot .t, 

for\hvir savvharhn' jairc.-ih sides ihe 

kind i. ti« .,.8.M.Nc;i'‘a' ■> . *> I,,„u. 

There are four kinds, he,>iie'-‘. ^ , . in,,, , 

.11 of .hieh «e eeared ... 

e«r.M. The ■' 

most of the extract \> ol I ic i im 'I’t.hacro and heth' 

Plants used for chaan^ on. I ^ 

leaf are the chief. ihiv ( ulu'aiioii 

was also cultivated, but t »c ton * ^ ^ ^ ( Mnu* under 

found inou,.>eoie..l, so 


was found uiconvcu.^-, -- ,,r„labiicd. I saw 

.he Corny-' e-7;— • “I'::.*;,. .!d, 

none, and believe that none 
complain of the prohibition* 


IS I , , 

bia«^ ww— I — j - c , ailliou^h the pe<»pif 

none, and believe that none .s smu;:;th ‘h 
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The tobacco on the whole is not adequate to supply the 
demand ; for, although some is sent to the mountains, a 
greater quantity comes from Saran. The plant is however 
uncommonly suited for a country, of which so much is waste ; 
because the deer and other wild animals do not touch it ; and 
hcause the heaps of dung collected, where the cattle sleep in 
the wilds, may be applied to manure ground for this plant, 
which with this management grows most luxuriantly, giving 
annually two cuttings. 

Manures . — The people here very much neglect every kind 
of manure except artificial irrigation, in bestowing which, 
where necessary, they arc tolerably diligent, the poor men of 
high caste, who form the greater part of the farmers, being 
willing to undergo this labour. They will not however hire 
themselves out to work for their neighbours; but many of 
them usually unite to carry on the labour in common, 
especially, when the implement is the basket (Borda or Dauri) 
swung by ropes, which is indeed the most common, as it is 
that employed, wherever the field is watered from rivers, 
canals, tanks, or marshes; and three or four sets of workmen 
one above the other arc often required to bring the water to 
the level of the fields. On some occasions, I have been 
assured, that no less than 10 stages are used ; but all above 
four are uncommon. Two baskets wrought by four men are 
always employed at each stage, the one basket being placed 
behind the other. This seems an awkward manner of working, 
but it saves trouble in forming the stages, very little more 
room being required for the two baskets, than would be 
necessary for one. Whether or not this saving counter- 
balances the awkwardness in working, I cannot pretend to 
say* The estimates, which 1 received on this subject differ 
very much. The stages vary from to 3 cubits, or from 3| 
to 4J feet, in perpendicular height. Where two stages are 
employed, it was in some places stated, that no less than !(> 
men attended to w’ork in turns, and watered daily about 
46900 square feet ; but this is where the men arc uncommonly 
lazy. Ten men are the common allowance, and according 
to various degrees of activity were stated in different places 
to water daily 32400,41600, or 52700 square feet. VVherc 
there are three stages, and where the indolence of the gentry 
]»revail8, 22 men water daily about 40,000 square feet ; and in 
other places 18 men were stated to water, 52700 or 61200. 
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I'l* men are however the coinmoiwillnwaiuv. aiul. ju i ortliu;' lo 
various dej^rocs of activity Mater i-V».)00» o.VHH), i.r iltJtH) 
square feet. Four stages may Uc wrought h\ is hhmk mIui 
are staled to ualer 2S1()0 stjuare feet. Water raided in tliis 
manner may be convey wl to held.- half a mile from the placi’, 
where it is raised. 

Very little is here watered from well.s h\ means of the 
leathern bag raised hy cattle working on an inclined I'lain. 
The bucket raised b\ a lever (Dhengkiknr in most jtart- i- 
used almost only in kitchen gardens. In S;\nicliara Maluiv- 
adabar and Vazirgunj however many field.- are M:dered h\ 
this machine, which is there iiii»re common than the hii^kel ; 
although 10 men, it is admitted, can only water with tin* le\er 
one-third part of what they could do with the basket , hut 
then they raise the water doiilile the height. \N hat the 
quantity raised howc\er hv the same ninnher of men Mould he 
were the heights etpial, I canned -a), and the ha-ket cuumt 

he used in wells, ami some part- ha>e no other suppK o| uater. 

The trough in form of a canoe, liere called Don, i.- u- il o» - 
casionally, where tlic Mater, especiall) in mar-lu -, i- near ihi' 
surface; but even there the basket i- more commoul> pre- 
ferred. 1 have however had no serv sat, -factorv means ol 
ascertaining which .nctho.! i> tl.c .m.-t .■.o.., .1, iH ca.is.- 
the donissehlora used, wlicrc dure are t».. sud I 

procurctl no estimates of the quantity of lan.l whn li a p.v. n 
mtmber of men can water with the basket, »hore »..o st.t-.- 
ZeTsused. It was stated to me in BangM. tlrnt two do,. 
wrought by six men could waiter daily one half mov.. lam .an 

12 men working two sets of baskets can do, tin <lt * ' 
both cases being the same, that is al.onthi e. t r n^^^^^^ - 

This shows such an immen:^- '“I" 

don, as to excite doubts cmu-t rnn.g the art th 

*.,» 

that extensive division. It . ,,ui „„.h a trifh- 

eight times as much as a pair <> ■ ’ . j nj, „f 

could be no object when putm competition ttuH 

SO much labour. . . „u(.d in 

The natives have formed .■..nion>. and rcg.i- 

Behar and Shahabad, the rains ’ - canal.; althoUKh 

lar , nor have they been so diligent in h r. nng ^ 
these have not been altogether nc„l 
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owing to the climate, that any inconvenience is felt from the 
want of the reservoirs ; but greater pains bestowed on the 
canals would be of the utmost importance; and, next to an 
increase of labourers and stock, would be the greatest im- 
provement of which the country will admit. The tanks are 
small and not numerous. 

In the north and eastern parts of the district, the want of 
manure renders it necessary to have recourse to fallowing, 
and in many places one-half of the farm is in grass, and the 
other in cultivation. In other parts a smaller proportion of 
fallow is sufficient. The pasture on fallow is of admirable 
use in the rainy season ; but, during the dry weather affords 
very little resource for the cattle; and on the whole I believe, 
that the practice of fallows, if more generally diffused, would 
be highly advantageous, wherever the land cannot be flooded. 
It is true, that under this manner of cultivation the general 
produce of the country would be lessened, and of course the 
number of inhabitants would be smaller ; but, what appears 
to me of much more importance, the people thus maintained 
would be less necessitous ; for I taink, there can be no doubt 
that the lands restored to vigour by a fallow, would be 
more productive with the same labour, than those which are 
exhausted by perpetual crops. The following statements 
will show the nature of this operation : First, 100 bigahs of 
land annually under crop at 5 mans of grain a year will pro- 
duce 500 mans, able to feed 50 people, and the cultivation 
will require six ploughmen with their families, amounting to 
24 persons, leaving two-fifths of the population for other pur- 
poses. Second, 100 bigahs, half in cultivation at 6 mans of 
grain will produce 300 matis, capable of feeding 30 people, 
and will require tliree ploughmen with their families, amount- 
ing to 12 people, leaving one-half of the population for other 
purposes. But, besides the comforts, which a larger propor- 
tion of disposable persons would procure, there is here left 
one-half of the land for feeding cattle, the whole produce of 
which is applicable to the comforts of the population in the 
second case, w'hilc in the first case, the population is totally 
destitute of such resource. 

Domestic Animals. — good many of the horses arc em- 
ployed in carrying fire-wood and salt ; and a few in the car- 
riage of grain and cut grass. All the large horses are im- 
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ported, except those bred by the jiulj-e, ,ho hss h Isrce 
establiBhment of brood mares, from 1 uresiimr. ho de- 

rives no great sidvantago. nor have l,is horses m.r thoM* of 
other gentlemen be(Mi included in the tahh s. 'Mu- ponies 
seem no better than in Heliar, altliouirh the water the 'Feri 
near Nawabgunj is said to be peculiarly favourable f..r this 
animal, and although it is allegeth tliat ]»onies of a better 
breed than common are reared on its hanks. Av^-s are em- 
ployed by washermen to carry clothes \o and from the water, 
and to bring home (he soda or pota^he'^ u'-etl in washing. 
They are as WTCtched as in anv of the di^rii is hiihertt» sur- 
veyed. The cattle (»f the cow* kind are fullv goinl as those 
of Behar. For numlxTs see Appendix. 

Goats in general are of the long legired kind, hut inferior 
both in size and beauty to those from the hanks of the Ya- 
muna,' or from the soutli of India. 'J’hey hreed once in nine 
months. The sheep are t)f the same kind that is usual in 
Behar. The owners allege, that they breed once oid\ in two 
years. Swine are exceedingly numerous and wrt‘tche<l. 'I’hose 
entered in the Appendix arc breeding female.'^ 

Fences. — A few gardens are hmeed with (jiiii kst t hedges. 
The number of ditches is in geiuTal \(‘r\ small, and iit m<»Hl 


parts of the district lliis kind t»f fence is thiefiv t inploveil to 
secure new plantations of mang<» trees, the grand ohjirt id 
the natives* care, although totally iJseic*'S, or sugar cane, the 
most valuable crop that is reared. Near the (ihaghra ililche.s 
round villages are pretty common, and tin- mnwnd is usually 
planted with a row of r.V(b, which 0 . 11 , cal the s|)acc within 
from view. The roads leading ininicdiatclv into the vilhiKCN 
are usually fenced with dry thorny lo keep off the cattle 

going out to pasture, and returniiu hi 

Farms.-No people, except some arlilieers and traders, 
pay a ground rent for their h‘»uM > : mni tnaii; t n ‘ ' 
cers even arc exempted, partU from t n ir m "ivnu 
manorial establishment, and partly iV-m tin ir renting lands 
for cultivation. Nor, except the Mdiuvi trees on ’ 

do plantations pay anything. I l‘i' 1 mdisli -M)%ern- 

thcreforc from the arable lands, am unti it ' " m ^ 

th. o«.p.nc, of to, .V... o‘ •to':, • . 

.ir.1, 10 .1.0 A.I.r.r o, fco..'. ' , " 

rommd » »o« » Mr. RotWr look " - 
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people of low rank flocked into the country from that of the 
Nawab Vasir partly on this account, and partly because the 
rents were tbry much lowered. This emigration continued 
active, until the aemindars of the Nawab adopted the policy 
of the English, since which it has nearly, if not entirely, 
ceaged. The competition for tenants among the landlords 
induced them also to grant leases to many of the lower orders, 
a circumstance which has borne hard on the gentry, and oc- 
casions many complaints on their part, for they now cannot 
procure a sufficient number of people to cultivate their farms ; 
and for those which are still procurable they must pay very 
high wages. 

The Ashraf still, however, farm the greatest proportion of 
the lands, and are always one way or other favoured by pay- 
ing a lower rate of rent. They also enjoy the advantage of 
large herds of cattle, nor do any of the lower tribes presume 
to find fault with the trespasses which these herds commit ; 
for they still look up with awe to the persons of rank, who 
until of late held great discretionary power over the lower 
classes. Very few of the Ashraf either plough, sow, or reap, 
but the greater part by far weed and water ; and as the diffi- 
culty of procuring workmen must still increase, there is little 
doubt, that the number of the gentry must either be very 
much reduced, or that they must betake themselves to the 
plough, as both Brahmans and Rajputs have done in the 
west. 

The second class of farmers, consisting of traders, is ex- 
actly on the same footing as in Behar. The observations 
made in the account of that district on the third class of 
tenants, or artificers, are also applicable to this district. 
The farmers of the fourth class, whose proper duty it is to 
plough, are here called Grihasthas or inhabitants, the very 
mention of ploughing being considered discreditable and 
shocking. The number of slaves among them is quite in- 
considerable ; and such, as are to be found, have almost 
entirely been introduced into great families as dowries with 
their wives, when they honoured the people of the east by 
marrying tbeir daughters. Since the English government 
this class of farmers has greatly improved its condition, in- 
deed it could not before have b^n said to exist, almost the 
whole having been servants. Now many have farms, and 
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few will condescend to work f(»r inero wap's, iuom t i iIu* 
people, who are hired in that manrur, t oinin;: Imui •.ihn- 
districts, while the labourers of this iliMrirt ar«‘ u^-.iaW^ l».iul 
for ploughin'T, sowing, and reaping, hv a slum oi ilu i Lip. 
Very few indeed liave, however, oht.unrd a stm k i<» 

trade, and almost all the farmers, who trade in ur.nn, ht loi^: 
to the gentry. There are here, properly spoakirii.’. no tinder 
tenants. Many indeed make (heir h.irgain with the M.ih.it.u 
or chief man of the village, who cNtiitraet'^ f‘r the whiih-. Inn 
he is to be considered entirely on a hutting with tin t irn»ei> 
of rents (Izarahdar. Mo^tazir; or<»ther di^trlei-. 

In this distriet at present the greater part of the rent In paid 
in money, although in some places nmeh is <iill jiaiil h\ i 
division of the crop. During the Nawal/^ govennnent tin* 
latter manner of payment w.us hy far the ino^i eominon, owin.- 
to the encouragement gi\en to the gentrv, who are alw.iw 
desirous of this kind of settlement, wliieh favour.s ihtir m 


dolence. Since the change they <‘>iLlenll\ heroine more 
diligent in watering their fields, although the\t r\ low r.itt, 
at which the best lands are now let, ha. ahat. d eonviderahl\ 
the general industry of llie miinlry. l onncrl;. it was onl) a 
few fields near the villajf. s. tl.at w. rr l. i (nr a inoia y a oi; 
but this was very high. N<.« the laru.'i i.i iaaii> part, 
islet in this manner; but the rent, of iIm »hol,-, .ono;' to 

the greatextent of waste hnid and the small nomlM i ol p-.-p e. 

have been reduced to a mere trifle. TIm., eaiise, .lorm;! i a 
government of the Nawal., wa. not alloa.d ... operaf. .he 
people on eacl. property being b.bl in a 
Ziripli glebfV. Perhaps no law e.v.-.ed ... .In.^ e«. . t bu . 
was not usual for one landl-.rd h. jak. .-^ay h., 

proaches, whicli would ge..e.:.lly b.-u- 

pleasure of the Governor. Win .e . h- rent ..pan by a 

‘of the crop in this du.-K:., ^ba.e 

receives is generally smaller than t i.it ' n ' ^ mid 

often only i after deducting I’’:*"- 

some smaller charges allowed foi t ii ,„,i,idei- 

The system of advances has not been pus . ■ 
able an exten. as usual. 

The arrears due by the v.ry 

is under the niaiiagemcnl of llic olhci r^ o 
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trifling. No altenipt has been made to regulate the size of 
farms, and few or none except )>oor tradesmen, who have been 
lately permitted to rent lands, have less stock, than suftices 
for one plougligate. The number of large tenants, w ho have 
lOpIouglis or upwards, is very inconsiderable. 

The tenants very seldom procure advances from the land- 
lord. The gentry are somewhat favoured in the rate of 
rent, as I have above mentioned; but in general no such 
iner|ualities prevail as in Piiruniya, and on the whole, except 
in the favour shown to the gentry, the assessment is made as 
equable as the landlords can ; but the state of the country 
does not admit of their following their inclination. There is 
so much waste land, and so many landlords wish to introduce 
new settlers, that these will consent to give little or no rent, 
and, on the smallest increase being demanded, however able 
the farm might be to pay it, they remove to anc'ther place, 
and generally change every two or three years. This is very 
far from being advantageous to even the tenants w'ho thus 
change. Knowing, that they arc likely to remove, they never 
think of rendering their situation comfortable, the hovels, 
therefore, which they inhabit, arc to the last degree wretched, 
and they indulge in indolence and incurring debt, being pre- 
pared for elopement, whenever their credit terminates. The 
old tenants w ho have more comfortable abodes, to which they 
are attached as their birth places, are somewhat more at the 
mercy of their landlords, and pay a higher rent, although the 
fear of their throwing up their lands, and becoming vagrants, 
has enabled them to reduce the rent much below w'hat it was 
ill the Nawab's government. A greater stimulus however to 
industrVi 'd character to support, and habits of fixed resi- 
dence, render this class much mure comfortable than the new 
tenants ; allbuugli, all being gentry, they arc naturally little 
suited fur the pursuits of agriculture, at least as farmers. 

It might be expected from many of the above mentioned 
eircumstanccs, that 1 should have heard few' or no complaints 
of illegal exactions being made by the landlords; but al- 
though the complaints were by no means so numerous as in 
Bengal, this was by no means the case, owing to the footing 
on which the landlords here have been placed. As they 
have only been secured in their estates for short periods of 
three or four years, they are exactly on the same footing 
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with those who in the districts hiihcTt » surveyed Iftrui the 
rents. Their object is to make as much as thes ran tlurmj; 
the period of their af^reement. and the state of their land - at 
the end of that time is of no conseonenec. as tlieir new i/u*r- 
ment must be made relative entirely tn that stati*. wnhviui 
retrospect to former assessment>. I'hat umler >nch i iu n't* 
stances the country is not in a vofM* state, i" highly i-re 
ditable to the landlords, especially to manv oi tlu' hiuih* i 
families, who seem to me to retain a kmdiu *.- tt>r iht ir 
tenants truly praise worthy. The ohl tenants muiuallv va w 
their landlord with respectful attachmiMit : and, ’‘O tar \\> 
there was any hope of success, would willlni!l\ slu d th. ir 
blood in his cause; hut as the superioritv hd inditar\ ilisn. 
pline has rendered their assistance of h ^s iMi|inrtance, tiie, 
tie is gradually losin*; its influence. >’till. lumever. it has a 
great weight, and new men. who h.ne purchased estai. s, 
have often found it impraciicahle to take posse-sion, or at 
least to realise the rents; and dispulnl hoomianes. owim; to 
the tediousness of the law to which ti.e n.divrs are not yt 
reconciled, are still often the occasion (d hi-aU endinu in 


bloodshed. / 

The duration of leases lias (.oitrralK t.cen ei|iial to Hial "I 
the settlement made by tlie col)ert..r «iit. iIm /.•nn...lar. that 
is for never more than four years, a term t-. s„..ri b.r ai.v 
good tenant, were there the least ilanin r of Ins iM ini; turne.l 
awav. In some parts the tenants will nol no» lake h as, -s fo, 
more than one year; because, the rate liaimg been ^ra- 
dually lowering, they expect every jear to obtain a . edm i.o . 
The tenante on the whole arc certain y more in.lepenae, t 
than in any part of the country that 1 have vet surveve.l 
owing partly to their tenure being n. general of a p.o. 

facility of leaving any master that u.es them ill. 1 h 
net rent, however! has been a check to J 

it is in eeneral admitted, that, since the rents have 
lowered,®the fields have become less productive, owing no 
doubt to less care being bestowed on their 
even the facility of finding a 

tented, has not altogether saved t e **^"‘*" „f ii,c 

exactions, or from what is more ruinous, the v.xations 
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law held over their heads by litigious men, who farmed the 
rents, and were no way interested in their condition. 

I am thoroughly persuaded, that one of the most practi- 
cable means of securing the tenants and other inhabitants 
from oppression is to re-establish in each Mauza the office of 
hereditary chief. This person should be considered, as he 
was under every well-regulated native government, as the 
agent and protector of the other inhabitants, who from igno- 
rance or timidity are seldom able to protect themselves. 
Although, therefore, the office should be hereditary, in order 
to render it respectable, yet in all cases the representations 
of the people should be carefully consulted, and whatever 
person the majority of them chooses from the hereditary 
family should enjoy the office. Should even the people have 
no confidence in any individual of the family, on a represen- 
tatifin of the majority, some stranger should be appointed to 
hold the office, until a person of the family arose, who en- 
joyed the good opinion of his neighbours. All payments to 
landlords, whether of free or assessed lands, should be made 
through these (hereditary) chiefs, who on a reasonable com- 
mission arc usually willing to account for the whole rent, and 
with such management all the tenants of a Mauza are usually 
willing to be mutual security for each other. By this means 
the most oppressive system of collecting rents by low igno- 
rant messengers (Mohazil Peyadah) might be altogether 
avoided, nor could any doubts arise, whether or not the 
rents had been actually paid. In this district, at every re- 
newal of the settlement, there can be no doubt of the indis- 
putable right of government to restore the village establish- 
ment to this footing. Even in Bengal, where a perpetual 
settlement exists, 1 have no doubt of the right of government 
to interfere ; for such an officer, I think was actually esta- 
blished ill every Mauza, when the settlement was made, and 
most ample allowance was deducted for his charge. If, 
therefore, from the negligence of the officers employed, the 
landlords have been permitted to render these chiefs of 
Mauzas their mere creatures, and the tools of their illegal 
exactions instead of the protectors of the poor and ignorant, 
I cannot think that such an abuse ought to be allowed to 
continue in perpetuity. 
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The landlord of course should have a riijht to eoiu plain, 
and to have any man removed, ^ho failed in his t olhriiim'. . 
but he neither should have the power of rcnu>val at disere- 
tion, nor even the recommendation of the sueresMU. Ills 
security for the maiinf^ement of tlie estate must depend on 
the clerk (Patuyari) of the Mauz.i, and on the applle.uiim «'f 
the law for the recovery of arrears, and on this piuni ttie law 
is abundantly speedy. ICven th<* elerk, wlmse olliee is (::ene- 
rally, and always should be hereditary in a similar manner 
with that of the chief of the Mauza. should not be entirely at 
the will of the landlord, tilthouijh he no (h>uht slmidd liave 


the power of selection ; but he should n(»t hi at hherly to 
dismiss any occupant without assi^^nin^ reasons snllieient to 
satisfy the collector, that he has just cause of complaint. 1 or, 
if the clerk is at the mercy of the landlord, th(‘ collerior ha*, 
no means of judging concerning the value of the lands ; and 
even where the settlement is perpetual, his lia\ing sueh a 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to secure the revenue on 


a division of the estate. , . , r 

In native governments the hereditary ehiefs and clerks of 
Manias are entrusted with conside rable powers in supporting 
the police and administration of justice, and with the utmost 
benefit to the country. Although, however, the want ol 
«uch an authority in the Company’s govcrnmi-nMs «-vrrely 
felt, I doubt much of the expediency, under existing circum- 
ataneea, of requiring their assistance in either way. espial y 
in the aupport of the police. The vexation to which every 
one of thCTi would be exposed, by hanging on •1''*'“ ‘ '‘■ 
cJurtoncqmpWnte laid against them by tlic sharks of the 
Uw would dLr from accepting the office any man ^ 

not resolved to pay •»» ^y- hoyrtver they might be per- 
by oppreasp means. Perh p ^ (i4„ehuyit, to decide 
mitted with the " J Joplc of their own Mauaa, 

***%^‘?rSrrSy understood, that the officers of 
;r™t“i^n t Jnner interfere, except to enforce 

the decisions of the jury. hereditary chief and 

Ahhoogh ft. j~r«» of .1.. 

deft Uve beOT u, general e •"* hough ibeM, 

persona considered as owners ^ 

Arsons have totally destroyed the rifeUts 
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officers, and rendered tliem their mere tools, some other parts 
of the mauza establLshment remains unaltered. The carpen- 
ter and blacksmith everywhere, and in most parts the priests 
of the local deities and spirits, a weigher, a barber, and tan- 
ner, receive certain allowances for their support. The reason 
of their not having been disturbed, seems to have been, that 
they could not be converted into tools of fraud or oppression. 
Hy the caprice of owners, accidents, and other circum- 
stances, the extent of mauzas has been rendered totally uncer- 
tain. Some are entirely waste, others contain an enormous 
multitude, and many are scattered about intermixed witli 
others; hut, if an attempt is to be made of restoring to the 
inhabitants these beneficial communities, such divisions should 
be totally disregarded, and a new arrangement, after a careful 
examination on tlie spot, shoultl be formed, making each 
mauza to contain from two to three thousand inhabitants, and 
rounding as much as possible their boundaries. It might be 
alYerwards left to the magisttutes, w hen by floods or other ac- 
cidents the greater part of a mauza was destroyed, to annex 
the remainder to some adjacent community ; or, when by lands 
deposited or improved a great augmentation of inhabitants 
bad taken place, to subdivide the community ; but in no case 
sinuild divisions or alienations of property be allowed to operate 
in the arrangement. 

Ill carrying into execution the new arrangement of mauzas, 
another grand source of oppression to the farmer, the uncer- 
tainty of claims on his purse, might in my opinion be much 
remedied. The officer employed should carefully examine the 
lands. Such as would appear to be waste, or held at will, or 
by a lease for a term of years, should be carefully separated 
from those wdiich either hy custom or lease are held in perpe- 
tuity, at certain rates. The former should be fully confirmed 
to the landlord, to dispose of in whatever manner he thought 
fit, subject, how'ever, to all leases granted on them becoming 
void by a sale of land for arrears of revenue. This kind of 
tenure, I have no doubt, being by far the most advantageous 
both to the community at large, and to the farmers themselves, 
should be extended wherever there does not exist clear proof 
of the tenant having a right in perpetuity at certain rates. 
The prejudice in favour of the latter tenure among the te- 
nantry would render it highly unjust to deprive them of it, 
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«;.».rK„,,i, „, ,i„. i;;;;,;:';,::;;:,;,';; ':!; 

onl> m a sprcin l. as,. f.ra,.,e,| ,o,,h-1, I,',,, 

lo be reconlpl l»„l. m the hook ofih..ull,.i;.-. l. rk. a.ol ,„il,e 

collector s olhee, so that «hen lost i„ „w, i, ,„i,.|„ i„. 

front theother AI,hou«h the small.., l.r.- 

used, I would howeier m-oiimicml. that the ..ftir. r eni|.|ov,',l 
in the settlement, sltouhl e.uleatour to persoa.l.. ,„as,. r „n,l 
tenant in all such ea-.-s, to determiiie Hhal ihi- one woii),| 1„. 

wil ing to receive as his .|„e. ami «hat tim oth.T he 

willing to give, so as to avoid in leterminate el.nms. WliiTe 
both parties could he lirough, to ai;r<'e. « ha h I am persuade, I 
would in most eases he i a-iiv aeeoniplisheil. the amoimt shoul.l 
he valued in grain, at the market priee, and the tenant should 
fake a lease in perpetuin. agreeing to pa\ anmiallt a .-. rtain 
quantity of grain, commutahle at ih.' average priee ..ftlie ten 
preceding years, ascertained as the I'iars are in Scotland. 
1 he whole lands of this nature, ns well as those evem|>tetl 
from assessment, should lie rarefnlly measured, ami tlie mea- 
sure recorded at the expense of the tenant, who eouh I |HT. 
fectly afibrd this char^fe, in coiisith*raiion of* t}i<‘ sfciirit v whirh 
his property would thereafter enjoy. 'i‘he ven ill dt lirnMl na- 
ture of property in this district, ami the diHiciill v <»i’|iroenrln;f 
any decision on the subject, may he esJimated from tin* state 
of the lands in the town of (iarukh]K)or, wliich will he men- 
tioned when I come to treat of particular cvi ntes. 


Such a survey and settlement would, it i.s cNident, nMjMire 
much time and expense; and the operation would reijuire to 
be conducted by upright, aclhe, and inudlifienl per'^ons. An 
union of such qualities cannot be expected in e\er) (•ollect<»r, 
nor do 1 think that the pers«»n emploved slnudd he disiraeted 
with any other care. 1 confess aKo, that governors are un- 
avoidably very subject to be deceived in men s cliariicter«, 
and in selecting a number sufticient to carry on the work 
quickly, many ill-c|ualified persons would no (hmbt he em- 
ployed, and do much harm; but every governor, after some 
residence, might ascertain a few men properly cndowei , for 
there are many such, nor is it at all necessary that t V 
should be carried into execution everywhere at once. it » 
respect to the serious article of expense, I have no uu 1 1 lat 
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in such an investigation, much land now held without legal 
title, would be discovered, and brought to account; and that 
its revenue would do far more than defray the expense. The 
persons employed ought of course to be gentlemen in the civil 
service, vested with high pow'crs, and responsible only to the 
principal officers of government; but their responsibility 
should be great, and the magistrates and collectors should be 
held bound to forward all complaints, and to prosecute for 
such complaints as appeared to them wtH founded. 

The labourer is here better paid than in any of the districts 
hitherto surveyed. This is no doubt owing to the competition 
among the gerntry, who have great difficulty in hiring work- 
men, they themselves being unable to plough. There is not 
here such an extraordinary allowance for harvest, nor can the 
women earn so much by gleaning, but the women of the low 
tribes have ample employment in weeding, transplanting, and 
reaping pulse and oilseeds, and make a good deal, fully at 
least as much as in Bchar. 

People who live entirely as day labourers, are very few in 
number ; but some poor artists, and the second class of plough- 
men, occasionally hire themselves in this manner, and are in 
such retjuest, that their wages are as much higher in propor- 
tion as those of the regular servants are. None of them, so 
far as I heard, are paid in advance. Taking hire for harvest 
is not considered discreditable, except among the gentry. 
The most common day labourer that can be procured to weed 
and transplant, arc women, and boys too young for holding 
the plough, and these at Parraona earn daily 3 sers (of9(> 
p.w.) of grain. The custom of two or three farmers uniting to 
work on each other s fields in company, and in turns, is not 
common, except in watering, but is occasionally practised even 
in ploughing. There are few slaves employed. 

Estates in general , — ^In this district the extent of land ex- 
empted from paying revenue is generally admitted to be enor- 
mous, probably much more than even in Bchar. I am not in 
possession of what is stated in the public records; but it is 
gCMierally believed that these are very imperfect, and that they 
contain only a very small proportion of what is actually held. 
Of this a remarkable example was brought to light in the 
course of a litigation, during the time I was in the district. A 
religious incndica*^t had procured a grant of less than 300 
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bigahs, and on examination it was estimated tiiut under thi* 
pretence he held what was supposed would measure nine (»r 
ten thousand. It must be observed, that ii is v*Ty often not 
only the inclination, but the interest of the Zemiml.irs, or ac- 
knowledged proprietor.s of the land, tn encourage siu b delal- 
catiuns. JMany of the lands are luld bj those who have spi- 
ritual authority over the Zeinindar>. and to lavonr their claims 
is a religious duty, t(v which thi‘ natives are geiitTully ver> 
much inclined, the more especially as it is alteiuled with little 
or no loss. The ju rson allowed to usurp part of the Zemin- 
dary lands secures the owner diiritig the currency of his agree- 
inent with the public; and, when that expires, whatever ha^ 
been thus alienated, cannot he hrouuht to proof w jtluml an 
examination of the extent aetuully held, which has been never 
attempted. Even when the revenue ot the e.Mate at u new 
settlement is hrm.\ t., u ne^ I-*’ n«<ur«lly lukes , 

estate as it remain-, ami. cenlirminK llm uM.r,.an.m, franns 
his offer in proportion t- «l.at remains : tur he not nnlv aouh 
incur the odium of sei^infi on lands i njoyea l.y im t. r-speritd 

would be alarmed. There ev. n reax.n f. thmk n 

some cases the ^ 

might be resumed, wlicntstr t. • „f the 

expedient, there is .j,,. mere fnrgeries, made 

deSds by which the after the 

out by clerks in the office <> Pnind that 

cession of the district to the bn^ ^ 

attention was paid to sue i territory was ceded, I 

district were not svstem adopK'd in Ben- 

cannot conceive; ^ less importance, it could 

gal, the records have „f ,„y intelligent reve- 

scarcely have escaped the kn „p„t ,hc possession 

-eofficer.thatinaMu— 


nue Officer, umv •> - necessary 

of the records is indispensably ne 
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nue. By this omission, everything was left to the discretion 
of the Pergunah registers (Kanungoes), men not only rather 
corrupt, but strongly influenced by religious scruples to favor 
pretenders enjoying a character of sanctity, as was the case 
with the greater part of the claimants. The opinion that such 
fraudulent deeds were frequently used, is very prevalent. 

The Kajas seem originally to have managed their whole 
estates by letting each Mauza or Delia to a Britiha or Sikmi, 
who brought inhabitants, received a handsome commission, 
and accounted to the Raja for the balance. His office was 
hereditary in the manner usual in India, that is to say, the 
ablest man belonging to it was chosen as the agent and repre- 
sentative of the people ; but he was held bound to support 
his kinsmen, more however by a sense of propriety, than 
by any other bond. The people however, would have become 
clamorous, bad he neglected this duty, and unless in peculiar 
circumstances their opinion would have produced his dis- 
missal. In case of the Raja being dissatisfied with the conduct 
of a Britiha, be appointed a Mahato to perform the duties, 
and usually let the Mauza to this person for a short term of 
years at a flxed rent. In this district the term Jethraiyat is 
never given to the hereditary chiefs of villages, but is given 
to every tenant of consequence. Since the dissolution however 
of the regular Mauza establishment these often assist their 
poor and ignorant neighbours in adjusting their accounts. Tiic 
cultivators who rented lands, and cultivated them with their 
own stock and servants, do not seem ever to have had a here- 
ditary right to the land, and were removable at the will of 
the Raja, except when they had leases, which were always very 
short ; but they were all gentry, ready when well used, to 
draw their sword in their master's defence, and were there- 
fore perfectly secure from oppression from their master at 
least, his authority depending entirely on their attachment. 
The power of the Rajas was gradually undermined by several 
circumstances. First, they assigned large parts of their estates 
in appanage to younger branches of their families, and as 
rewards to trusty servants; and, although these and their 
descendants in general continued attached to their chief, this 
did not always happen, and generally their services required 
management; so that, although seldom refused, it was often 
given with delay, and want of zeal. Secondly, large portions 
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were assigned for the support of rcli^^iou^ aiul K anifd im ii. 
totally incapable of dcfeiuliiiLi the Uiija** aulluirit v. Imali). 
the Rajas incurred debts, and bad no imaiis of paviii;^ them, 
but by alienating tin ir litnd< : either allogeiln r. or in mori 
gage, alwa\s however retaining lt> theni‘<elves the m ttlorent 
of the revenue witli the government, arul tlie puwerot lei y.ti.: 
this from Jill the pruprielor>in tin lt)rtl'*hip K.ij , generally ni 
fair enongli projii-rtum'' ; but in India no p.ivment i> mad • 
without a part sliekiiig t(» e\er\ Imnd through winih it 
passes. As tlie j»ower of the Mink, th.it o| iIh- g oer- 

iiors (Ainek"' rose, .iiid the \assai- .mil iimh r ti ii.int^ iM-re 
stirred up as iiiikIi a** po'->ihle to disolu dieiiee, o t'liai the 
Amels had oeeasioiiall) power to make m tilrmeut • din.tlv 
with these lower peiM.iiN and at .m> ran m ( i th. 
Rajas to move regular paum nts. It i' all. ged. fi:;.t ..t ope 
time they reali/a-d a revenue of .s,(M)tM)(^l) ntpe. ^ . hut I Inoe 
heard no autlmritv except a vague n port for m. . normo,. - 
vovtmup, which «..uia imi.K u mt> -cncr.il .mi, I c..r. I.,l . i.l 

tlvation, of "liicli 1 m-c mo Hiuv.-. It i" ohi.c.l '..lol, 

duriiK' the oovenMMeMl oi Suja u.l Doul.-h. thr ,1,-inc. ,m 
a much better btiile lh:m al lUV-eMl. aii.l lli.o ilic uuo 

been farmed to a Colonel Hannau .ha. .. o.lc.oa., .o„k „ 

violent measu.-es i.. the eoll. c.i..M. a- to .1. an . 

and 1 eeitamly perceive ...a.n t.aces o.uOoa.cn.uh... 

now there arc vva^les ana VVOO.N ^ ^ 

I have above sa.il, that 1 • 1 . 11 , 

. * r..vcmie of S.l.<".<"*'Oopi.', al.loaiji 



which retain evident h'r ^ 

suspect, that the country > ,,r, .,( nt ami m 't paid 

has never been so b.^.m-rly w. r- phm 

so lar«e a revenue. The tore, i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tationssee.ntomeoinngtotu I 

Hajas hahitati<ns. lor pery m > ' 

thickets of ma..gos and foici 

secured him from .Muha.mmi a 1 , f,.,,,,, i.i.e ilcn, 


secured him from Muiia.i ■ f,„m ma- .Ico, 

by surprise, or more connuonU I'v f ,• ,.u 

he or his heir retired to i.iiaDi- dii'i o 

aUolargetractswereoftensacke... I 

,0 other quarters, from whence _ ,, 

perhaps their new .tbode m.dcrvM ..t a . 
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accident has now befallen the frontier towards Butaul, where 
in the whole division of Dhuliyabhandar only two families and 
the police officers remain. The customs and privileges of the 
high castes^ who would neither plough, nor suffer any man 
who would perforin that labour, to rent land is indeed incom- 
patible with a high degree of cultivation, and alone, without 
any other cause, would have reduced the country to a low 
ebb ; but that existed in full force from before the time of 
Akbur, until the English took possession. If ever the country 
was in a better state it was before the rules of purity were 
established, and there are manifest traces to show, that 
during the government of the Tharus the people must have 
enjoyed a very flourishing state. The great number of large 
brick buildings, which the country then contained, shew it to 
liave been in a state very much superior to anything now 
known in India. 

During the latter part of the IMuhammedan government, 
the governors (Amel) usually farmed the revenues from the 
Vazir, and on their arrival made a settlement for the time, 
which they were to remain in power. In this there was sel- 
dom much difficulty, because neither party had the smallest 
intention of performing any part of the agreement. The object 
of the governor was under pretence of the settlement to in- 
veigle the Rajas and other landholders into his power, and 
then to squeeze them ; while the object of such of the Rajas 
as attended was to procure the assistance of the governor 
against some neighbour, who was their enemy. Although 
many of the Rajas and other notables would not attend, they 
never failed to send agents with every profession of obedience, 
and to make the settlement. It generally however, in the 
course of a few years happened so, that the whole was either 
duped into a reliance on the promises of the governor, or by 
the assistance of some enemy compelled to a compromise ; so 
that one way or other it ended in their being squeezed ; but 
there was always some moderation shown in the demands, 
nor was any attempt made to deprive the chief of his dignity 
and power, except occasionally, when some violent chief was 
compelled to restore a property, which he had seized from an 
ally of the governor. The actual amount of the revenue was 
therefore quite unconnected with the settlement; and it is 
alleged, that some governors were unable to collect as much 
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as they paid to the Nawab. This htiworer, 1 presumci was 
a very unusual case ; and it serins lii liaie lieeii more common 
for them to accumulate a ^reat deal, of which on their return 
to Lakhnau they were usually a^ain Mpn ezcd. 

When the country was ceded to the Knulish, Major Kul 
ledge, appointed to the management, aeted with gnat \igour 
and prudence. He instantly, while the known power ol our 
discipline gave him authority, dismantled every stronglndd. 
and thus established the iincontrolable authority of the law, 
which gave a protection to the lower t)rdors before unknown, 
and brought new seLtlrrs from all quarters, lli.s i hiims at 
first were very moderate, and tin* principal error committed 
was in making the settlement for t(K> slH)rt a periinl. I 
do not however know*, that this was his fault : hut a settle- 
ment for less than ten years is quite inc(»nsistent with im- 


provement. 

On the whole 1 must say, that the proprietors in tlii.*. dis- 
trict appear to me to have been hanllv treated. \Mn‘re>er 
the country is fully occupied, .sueh as i** the ease on tin* 
right of the (.ihaghra, 1 would recommend a perpetual settle- 
inent on the fooling of Ih ngal, Beliar, and Ih-nare'* ; hut 
made with less ])recipiiancv. and alter a earelul evaiuinatiou 
of assets, with proper preeauiioiis for .M t uniiL' :ni i qn.dily «»t 
assessment, ami with a curohil iin»-tifjatmn ol il. ri;;hi!. to 
free lands. 1 would besides most cartiesllv ii nMiiim na. ilial 
the settlement should be made, not in money, liol in 
under the regulations wliicli 1 have alreadj proposed to lie 
used in letting lands to the cultivator. , • 

With respect to the part of the d.stnet, wlm l. 1 have tins 
vear surveyed, a very dillercnt management wmil.l be re- 
quired. Any tax, which the district could aliord to pay m 
the present Mtent of cultivation, would be no stimulus to 

F- nnd -1 ureat part of tlie country would eoiitmue 

exertion, and a great pari . „r,.sei.i 

waste, as has happened in Hhagu I'oo . > 

i, betor, .l.l.»eb ' -I*" “ ^ ' 

would therefore propose, that Un 

what is here called Khas. or as ts sa n ^ ^ 

that the Raiyatwar system whole to 

words, that the officers o govern amount, 

the cultivators, receive the rents, and 
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after deducting the revenue, among the different claimants. 
Tins of course is totally different from what Lord Teign- 
mouth calls Khas management, which was merely farming 
out the rents of the estates in small portions, as is done now 
in fact in larger. The system 1 propose, requires the re- 
establishment of the full community of each Mauza ; besides 
the usual tradesmen, and religious establishment fixed for 
each Mauza by ancient custom, it requires the hereditary 
chief chosen by the farmers, the accountant appointed by the 
collector, and the watchman by the police. In this district 
there is fortunately no occasion for having recourse to the 
method of letting by rates and measurements, the grand 
source of oppression and fraud. The cultivators claim no 
right, except that of making the best bargain that they can, 
and of enjoying their land for a term of years without any 
other demand but what has been agreed. It may he sup- 
posed, that there would be no adequate check to prevent the 
frauds of the hereditary chief of the Mauza, or Brittiya as 
he is here called ; but I do not think so. Frequent and un- 
expected visits to different villages by the collector, with the 
power of examining the records and tenants, and a similar 
right to all concerned in a share of the profits, seem to me 
a check likely to prevent great abuses, as the chief of each 
Mauza and accountant would have at stake a valuable here- 
ditary office, liable to be forfeited in case of fraud being dis- 
covered. Their frauds also would be of a nature very diffi- 
cult of concealment from every neighbour ; nor can it be 
supposed, that any man should be without an enemy in his 
vicinity, ready to procure revenge by acting as an informer. 

Intermediate officers between the chiefs of villages and the 
collector will no doubt be necessary, and the proper regula- 
tion of these is one of the most difficult matters in Indian 
finance^ In the circumstances of this district, in my opinion, 
they should be appointed by the different landholders be- 
longing to the division under their charge, and wherever it 
w'as possible from their own number ; and great advantage 
would result if the office was rendered hereditary, subject to 
the same restrictions as the chiefs of Mauzas. The person 
holding it ought to be considered as the proper guardian of 
the landlord's rights, to see that their lands are let to the 
best possible advantage, and that each man received his 
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share after ileilucting the revemir, \\hicii he will turv^ijril lo 
the collector. 

In order to be a check on these a;:cnls. L'ene r.il rei:i.sirjrs 
(Kanungoes) must he employed ; hut I thuiht xcry imu h id* 
the propriety of having one for eaeh INTgimah <*r esi.nr. ;»« 
is at present the ease. After imnh nwner-ation wnli ihnn 
I am persuaded, that few or n«wi«- ol tln in know ait\ ilnn^ 
of the real state of the land, or <>1‘ tin* amount of enlto<«ti..n 
and produce, the ]U-(»per foundation i»t all ri vmne optr.i* 
tions. So far as I know, ih«‘y are imn-e |m fom n. who -it 
constantly in their own Iioum*. ami kimw as little of .i mj 
culture, as if tlio} had passed their (ia\s in M. r.ml s ( hni. h- 
yard. They are indeed perh etly ae<|uainti-il wiin th.^ ehie.n.i' 
used in making up aeeounts; and. wln-n thi‘> thoo-r. e.m 
throw niueh liglit on that Mihjeet, and .sometime^ lM>e heeii 
cajoled, and oftem r terrified inti, cii-elo-nn - id eM-.it u^- to 
the gentlemen emphneil eolleeti.r.s. Mueh .dun. r, le-w- 

ever, they have been leagued against md <.n)v the eolh rtoi „ 

but against such owners as ih. not mmuiiv tlnur taumr ov 
corruption. A. rresm, ,hn l.uc n,.H 
c«nveV.iMg an<l arr.-.n-m.,:; .luir rep-r.' ''"I"'"' . 

of villages, and of tlm.- rcii.l.Tin:; ili.-'- 'i'" '*» " I’" 

poses. "I;ouWpoposc^.lu.r.f..^c..luO,...«^^ 

Ilumld be eonfiMoa t- Uu- o.b.-e o 'f’"'; 

si-rnioK the reports I'orwura.-a to lorn In t!,..!uk-.l 1. , 

,WI ini.. 0«i,™ l.-np 

these should i.e transmui.-d l.> th ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

fo'r whose purpose ^ ,,|i a.,e,.,p: , 

tcntioii on the part of tin 

at fraud too daugerous to !«■ "-I' ^ ^ ^ 

I have considered it a.- 

assessed should he put um • h e |.f\»d •< ly 

the conduct of the owner. '• ' ^ I'mi 

distressing to the owneis <• ^ ,, ,, .,r,„i,t 

tenants have a rigid to I’g’^ „.r. ,.r liv 

was removed by the Kng i^- ij ^ ),.|ul 

duced away the tenants on 1 1 _ .d tho a' * - ‘ d 

at a low rate, and thus compt utii inid' t'» no. i;.:!*’ 

estates to lower their ,'il n. r. of a-.-e- -e-l 

away the ten.ants of each other am... 
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estates contributed to the? same end, that is to a great reduc- 
tion of the rent. This again induced many people to come 
from the Vazir s country ; until his Zemindars followed the 
same example. This has so far produced a good effect, as it 
has rendered oppression less common. It has, however, not 
only diminished industry among the tenants, and introduced 
a set of WTctched vagrants ; hut has been very distressing to 
tlie owners of the land. When many new tenants have 
settled on an estate, a considerable rise of assessment has 
usually been expected ; hut there is every reason to believe, 
that in many cases the actual rent of the estate has been 
diminished, even M-here the extent of cultivation has increased 
a half. 

The plan, which 1 have thus })ro})osed, 1 consider as a 
mere experiment ; for it must be confessed, that many diffi- 
culties attend the llaiyatwor system, and in particular it 
would seem to require the collectors being always persons of 
more abilities, industry and hon<)ur, than it is reasonable to 
expect should generally pervade any class of men. 1 do not 
therefore propose, even should the plan be found to answer, 
that it should be permanently continued ; but that, as soon 
as the district should be brought into tolerable order, a set- 
tlement in perpetuity should be made. 1 am indeed persuaded 
that no state of any extent, without suffering the most enor- 
mous frauds, can levy the whole rents of the land, it being 
absolutely impossible to prevent many parts from falling under 
the management of unfit persons. It may, however, be easy 
enough to find a few persons capable of managing a portion 
to very great advantage. I propose the northern part of the 
district of Gorukbpoor for the experiment, because in its pre- 
sent state the revenue is so trifling, that if the experiment 
fails, the loss would be of small importance ; while tlie extent 
is so great, that should the experiment succeed, the advan- 
tage will he very liigh. But farther, should it succeed, many 
parts of the plan thus ascertained practicable, might be ap- 
plied to every part of India, such for instance as the re-csta- 
bllshment of the small communities for the protection of the 
poor, which have been recommended. In case of success, we 
might also have a means of making a perpetual settlement on 
a plan, which would obviate the grand and formidable objec- 
tion to that salutary measure, wherever it has not taken place. 
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The objection is, that ^lien the srtil. nu i,t is fivi ti i„ 
tuity, no rise of revenue can he maile in r.-iM* of the ih jTr- 
ciation of money. K} fixin/jtln* as^e.'-snuTit in ;:rain thi< m.iv 
no doubt be in some measure (dni.itr,! ; hut sonn- conMil* i h 
ble difficulties alleiul that plan, and a p roentaji Uni on ih.- 
actual revenue, eonsitlerin*; the ineipialitv of the pre^t m rat* . 
would be hi^rhlN nnjnst. If ilie plan of mana-eim-nt, whu h I 
have proposed for (J.»ruklip(»or, shouhl >iienM'd, as I expiNt 
it would, there V ould lie an ample ainl ai: aiiiph* j>ro 

vision for the oumrs of the land, wlneh shMidil hr perf<etl\ 
e(|ualized by heint; made a <*oinmi‘‘sion -on the mt pr<iie< ih-. 
as hi"h as the e\i^n*ncies of the '■l.ite uill permit. 

T[ he inanairemeni of estates difler'- a Lfood do.*! m diflereni 
cases, Wliere tlnre is no here»htar\ <‘hief Ihitlixa of a 
Mauza, the owner sometime- places it nmh r the manajemeitl 
of a temporary oflieer, named Mahato, Katkina»!ar, 'I'lnlvaflar. 
or Mokuddum; and even does -o v h(‘n tin* ht red;tar\ ehn I 
cannot he trusted. In most rase.s both IbiitiNa- and Mah.ito 
may be considered as nuTe farmer- of the rents, ainl ( fmrr.iit 
at every new settl(‘ment to pa\ a certain snin to he owner, 
and let the lands as ll)fy plea-i. In •-neh la-e the Ibiittva, 
whose village is given t(» a Mahatw. neei\e fi tm . to t)f 
the gross rental, a very Iunov charu* . In otln r t.i-rs aimin 
the lands are managed hv l>oth lirini\.» and Nl.diato mi wh.at 
is called the Khas or Kaiejcha marim r, tloii lin o person'- 
let the lands, and account to the propin lor for tin proer^etl . 
deducting their commission, so that if a Mahat'« i- emploved, 
where a Britliya retains hU ri^dit, a doiihle emumis-ion mnst 
be paid, and the commis.sion of tin* ^Iahato is gi'ner.dl\ a^ 
high a.s that of the Britliya. In -ome M. iniries the oidv per- 
sons considered as Mahatns are th'>-« win* h»rm tin* rent-; 
when these are collected on commi-Mon hy a jier-on ajipoinit* 1 
l)y the owner, he is there called Jeih Rai\ »i • hut in most 
places the term MaliaKi i.*^ given to hoili dewripiion.s of per- 
sons, and Jeth Kaivat is a title L'iv< n to evi ry we.i th> or 
intelligent farmer, as I have formerK mentionrd. r. many 
places however, especially wliere tin* e-t-iie- are ^nu , t ij r« 
is neither Brittiya nor Maliato. although 1 IniNe m* » on it lat 
originally each mauza l;.id its Britti\a ; 1 *ii m ui> oiv< hiii 
allowed to be unjustly deprived of their olu rs 

have removed the burthen of vassulage h\ iaM*5- iccomt t ic 
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immediate vassals of the government, having settled directly 
with the Collectors for their respective villages, thus depriving 
their former lord of his undoubted right. Indeed it may be 
in general observed, that whatever persons have not been en- 
tered in the Collector’s books as proprietors, or have not been 
appropriated to the service of the magistrate, have been left 
entirely to the discretion of the person acknowledged as the 
proprietor, who has been allowed to dispose in whatever 
manner he pleased of all the oflices on his estate, although 
there can be no doubt of these offices having been heredi- 
tary. 

AVherever the old establishments of the niauzas have been 
dissolved, the money is collected from the tenants, and bar- 
gains made by a clerk or accomptant (Patiiyari), one of whom 
often serves for many villages. In some places each owmer 
appoints whomsoever he pleases as his clerk (Patiiyari) ; in 
others the clerk is held as an agent of the register (Kanungo(‘), 
and cannot be removed without an order from the Collector ; 
and finally in some places there are two sets of clerks; some 
w ho actually manage the aflairs of the owners, and settle with 
their tenants, and others who make up the kind of statements 
furnished to government, which, as far as I can learn, have 
in general no sort of connection with the real state of tlie 
country, hut are fabricated to answer the views of the register 
(Kaniingoe). Wlialever clerk actually manages the estate, he 
is always paid by the tenant, usually receiving a commission 
of J ana on the ru|)ee, but the rate varies in different places, 
and is often fixed on the plough. Wliere the estate is too 
large for the management of the owner and the clerk, a Go- 
mashtah assists the master in settling the clerk’s accounts, 
and in letting the lands ; hut it is only on a very few estates 
that there is a Dewan, or that multitude of sharks usual in 
Bengal. 

In some places there are officers called Cliaudhuris, who 
seem to have been intendod to prevent disputes about boun- 
daries, with which they were supposed to be acquainted, 
llow' far they may be able to determine disputes between 
poor neighbours I do not exactly know' ; but it is notorious, 
that the owners of large estates, who have disputes, that is 
every one in the district, pay no attention to these officers. 
As their office is hereditary, it cannot however be done away 
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without a full remunoralion. or an act of injustice, such as 
has been too often permitted to take place uith respect to 
those who held such offices, and inan> of the Chaudhuris. it 
is alleged, have been stript of their Liiul- ami t*ther penpu^ 
sites. 

There should be a watchman in e\er\ inhabited mau/a, 
anil he is allowed two hii^ahs usually of a \er\ l.ir;:e ^i/e ami 
free of rent; but he is con>idered a- inlirely at tl.e disposal 
of the magistrate, which semns to he an innoxalion . for. al 
though in all native governments the watchman iKMiml to 
inform the magistrate of irregularities, he i> aKu held hound 
to act as a messengtu- for the owner. In many ca^ev. it must 
bo observed, one mes.senger now serves for s<‘veral m.iu/as, 
receiving two higahs for each, which sei'ins to Ir.ixt* much 
room for peculation in the native sherif or Na/.ir of the ma- 
gistrate's court. The consideraiih* landlords an* now under 
the necessity of hiring nic.ssengers freyadah" . the coinnience- 
ment of a great evil; for, although they as let (-nl\ call the 
tenantry when wanted, and do not collect the rent ,»s u-ual in 
Bengal; yet they are paid for every nie>snge l*y the perM)n 
to whom they are sent. ^I’he excuse for this i*.. that im (mh* 
here is willing to pay anytl.iiiii witli.mi liirci-. Hr .i.l. s iln -c 
officers of use to the owner, each maii/a n i.iin- ii- .>1.1 i Ma- 
blishment of tradesmen and priest-, .m holli -I "'ii. h tim. li 
less innovation has been attempted than on the more im- 
portant offices of hereditary chief, aeeo.mtanl, t.i.d wai. hman. 

The term zemindar is seldom u..ed hv the nalivi H ot this 
district. The chiefs, who originallv held the wimle. i.r.' . alh d 
Rajas; and all the other assessed jtroprietors, orii-mall) tl.eir 
vassals, are called Numberdars iLamha.larsi from ih. ir tmm. s 
in the Collector’s books having la-en entered and nmnUer. .! 
in a roll. The owners of free estates are called Mahd.irs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

8TATE OF ARTS AND COMMEROB. MAN 17 KACTrRBS, PRH’ES UK 
ARTICLES, ETC. 

Fine Arts. — In the account of the topography and condi- 
tion of the people, all that I have to offer on the state of 
architecture, ancient and modern, has been anticipated. 
Sculpture is on a footing still more deplorable than in Sha- 
habad, and no one in the district is capable of making even a 
Lingga. In this district the miserable figures, that on cer- 
tain occasions are daubed on the walls of houses, are most 
usually drawn by the women. The dipping the hand in 
white wash, and stamping a mud wall with the open palm, is 
considered as a very decent ornament for the house of a 
person of high rank, and easy circumstances; and, in com- 
parison of the cakes of cow-dung, that more usually occupy 
such situations, must be admitted as a great improvement. 

Women of all ranks sing at marriages, and other festivals; 
but they never play on any musical instrument, nor sing 
either for their own amusement, or fur that of others. Men 
of gravity and learning will not sing ; but men of all castes, 
who are rich and luxurious, both play and sing, and both men 
and women sing on the Uoli. No person of character, either 
male or female, dances. The principal bawlers of hymns in 
this district arc the different castes, who carry the palanquin, 
the potmakers, and ditchers (Beldars) who sing the divine 
loves of Rama ; and the washermen, who have hymns pe- 
culiar to themselves. Among the Moslems the venders of 
tobacco, fish, and vegetables, are the most noisy, and the 
weavers are mute, w'hich is rather an unusual circumstance 
in this profession. 

Common Arts. — The washermen have more employment 
from the natives than in the last districts surveyed, as most 
of the people wTar bleached linen, although they are not at 
much pains to have it clean, but the cloth for export gives 
very little employment to this class of men. Those who ex- 
tract palm wine have either so little skill or encouragement, 
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bleed most cop.ously. The car,,.„„.rs. * 1 ,,. . 1 ,, 

Ind or^‘'-‘'T‘' ‘""'""f--- <l"‘Ts «in.lc.ws. .art* 

and other implements of a-n-ieulinre. and shoes. A few 
Gorukhpoor make palanquins, chests, and hox.-s. and i,. tjl 

dav"o?nr“h“hI «''' *>■"" •'< '<'♦'«->»- « 

y, or probably (. riqmes a month, allowing for tiolu!,i,s, iw.' 

Many are employed by timber inen hants squanm'. I„i;s 

and a good many are emph.ye.l in h.nl.lmg boats. T|„s 

Chiefly earned on upon the hanks of the Kapn h. |oh il,e 

town of Gorukhpoor. The agent of a mer. bant. win. h wl 

been employed to build t\v<» boat- of muns bunlun 

each, gave the followintr f.^tiiuate ft>r e.u li. 

TV> 107 oi >dkhuya ilmlipr v -1 r-.. t-N r^. t., ij* 

(667 11k-.) of iron work, i^urs. . t., rt»|>t‘- .oul |..tmlM.„.. 

pentera by rontrurt, 45 r-.; lofuotl fur iht*« ;ir|»* r» 0 “r'- t.»rs;\ .t,fi.v, i- rx ^ 

to a prcbcnt irivon to tin* carinMiitT- at .i r-. - I di.i! r, ,) 


With the agent’s expeiisev. Imwi vt-r, nnd oilier eotum 
genciesS, siieli as the nK»r, oar-, \i’. eacli wonKI i itsi TtK» r^., 
when fit for the voyage. All the Lirje boat lu rr, t al!( il I 
are clinker built, very nearly after tin fi lo. n t»l ibt- I'.itiGi 
Patailis, that is to say an* shnrp at l»oth nitl- and lia\r a 
flat floor, consisting td' two row.- of plank-, the ouior irans 
verse and the inner longitudinal. 'J lit- -mall boat- u-rd lor 
transporting timber are built on eauo« -. llie .-idt*- ttf Mbah 
arc raised with two or three row^ *»! plank-, and ilmsf «d il.<- 
Gandaki e.specially, are very good and .-ati* i‘on\< \;{iin-s , 
but few or none are eonstrueted in tin di.-fri( t. 'J In y .oc 
called Kacbhila or Malna, and g 'od .»in > n»«M-nn- '.'S ( uldis 
long, G wide, and 1 de(*p. .Annually, according to the de- 
mand, there are built from tiUD t<j boat-, mostlx Idiaina.'', 
for the variou.s towns in the pro\inrc of fb nart .. 

The Kaseras of this di^t^i^l are con-idcretl difb rcnt from 
the Thatheras, although holb \Norlv in bra— and b» II rne’al ; 
but the former chiefly make or repair w--' !-, arifl tin* latter 
are employed in making oriiaiucni.-; but the ili'iimtiori in 
not strictly oh-served. Plates or othe»- sh.iilow vc-.-el.s are 
fashioned by the hammer, but deep vr-neU mu»t be ^a^r. 
and are smoothed with the file. The Ka.seras oi C.orukb- 
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poor^ Parraona, and Bakhira, make many new vessels, and 
the workmen of Gorukhpoor are reckoned better than com* 
mon. At Bakhira they make chiefly plates and cups of bell- 
metal. Six men are usually employed together, and in three 
months make 3 mam (96 p. w. a ser) of vessels valued at 
940 rs. This requires 97 J sers of copper, value 156 rs. 
6| anas; sers of tin value 25 rs. 5 anas, and charcoal 
4J rs. Profit, 55 rs. 12J anas, so that deducting a trifle for 
shop utensils, &c. they only clear a little more than 3 rs. a 
month for each man. 

A Thathera at the same place in each month makes 10 sers 
of brass ornaments. The value 21 j rs. He requires 7J sers 
of copper worth 11 rs. 15 anas, 3^ sers of zinc (Dasta) worth 
3 rs. 15 anas, and 8 anas worth of charcoal. His profit is 
therefore 4 rs. 14 anas. It was, however, generally ad- 
mitted, that the Kaseras arc more easy in their circum- 
stances than the Thatheras ; and those who gave the above 
statement must have underrated their gains, probably by un- 
derrating the quantity of work which they perform. The 
Thatheras of Bhagulpoor are celebrated for the skill, with 
which they prepare certain vessels of bell-mctal for drinking 
water, and which admit a polish like silver. They would not 
give an account of their process. The ser used in the above 
accounts being 96 paysas is nearly 2yVv lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Manvfacture of thread, strings, tape, cloth, ^c.— The 
greater part of the cotton spun here is imported, after the 
seeds have been removed ; and the whole is beaten and 
cleaned by the Dhuniyas, before the women who spin com- 
mence their operations. Much cotton wool is also fitted by 
the Dhuniyas for stuffing quilts and pillows. In a few large 
places the Dhuniyas purchase the cotton as imported, and 
retail it, when cleaned, to those who want it for use ; but in 
general the good women purchase this material in a rough 
state, and hire the Dhuniya to beat it with his bow. The 
tribe has multiplied beyond its resources in the proper line, 
and some of the Dhuniyas have become weavers. I have en- 
deavoured, by the same means as in Behar to form an estimate 
of the quantity of cotton thread spun, and the result is, that 
about 175,600 women spin about 1,106,250 rupees worth of 
thread, and require cotton wool to the value by retail price of 
645,554 rs. The average therefore of one woman's spinning 
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is little more than 6J rs. a year, of which iho i't»tton costing 
about 3 tS rs., the average profit is lij rs., fnMu uhu'li mu^l 
be deducted the expence of heating. \^hith may rctUuM* the 
profit to 2/5 rs. Most of tiie cotton being im^H»rlet\ free 
from seed, this will make so little aihlition to the .spinner's 
profit, that it may be altogether neglecleil. 1 do ma think 
that this estimate i.s inAterially erroneous, allluoigli it i^ hahle 
to the same objections with that pn»cured in .Mi.thahad, that 
is the quantity of cotton wool, said to he grown and im- 
ported, falls a half short of what Mieh a mimher of \u»men 
at this rate would require, and the tpiantity oi llir« ad staled 
to be re<iuired for the wea%ers does not much eveei-d out - 
third of what so many women wt»uld spin. I hi^ heim: the 
case, 1 have no occasion to repeat what 1 ha\c said eii tin* 
similar circumstances in the acct»unt of Nhahahad. 1 may 
add as a corroboration of the opinion, which rejects the state- 
ments of the weavers and cotton meicliants. hotli lit re and in 
Shahabad, that, unless the nuinher of spinners were as great 
as I suppose, there would he lu. employment for ilie great 
number of Dhuiiiyus or cotton cleaners, nor would it oc t a^v 
to explain how the numbers stated can procun- a snhMslan* t 
by cleaning a smaller quantity ot c«»tton ‘ 

Z required. The Dhuniyas here l.u- 
that is rather poorly; but it cannot ' • n 

famUy on an average siK-nds le.. than JC 
QQ6 rs what 1 have allowed amount to 

b, iw ..1 w > * 

bu, .i,b -iu do » 

Cotton reared in the district, which n. usually 

those who spin it. „ntirilv eniploycJ iu th« 

The weavers in this district a e ,{ ,l.e 

manufacture of white cotton c ot i, m • i„ial 

kinds called Gaji and Garha. ,'„V, 145 l.aving «,lO 

number of families of weavers ^ value of 

looms, and that 5, 434' of these rs. 

522,840 rupees, and require threat ^ ^ ,,(• 

According to this each ;,„,aa to the salue of 

about 96 rs. 5 anas o pice, requiruig tjn 
72 rs. 12 anas 7 pice, and leas 11 . 1 ij.at a 

23 rs. 8 anas 10 pice. Nt> M„all a sum , and, 

weaver’s family can be supported on 
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although the weavers contend that they make up the dffer- 
ence by fanning part of the year, and such may be the case 
with a few ; yet it cannot possibly be the case with many, be- 
cause the whole weavers in the district would at this rate only 
make cloth to the annual value in even numbers of 588,3 f 6 rs., 
and would only require thread to the value of 445,000 rs. ; 
I have however stated, that the thread spun amounts to 
1,10(5,2.50 rs-, and a trifle (200 rs.) is stated to be imported, 
so that allowing 6,450 rs. worth to be applied to other pur- 
poses, 1,1(X),000 rs. worth will remain for the loom. This, 
according to the weaver's account, would make cloth to the 
value of 1,454,000 rs., which is too little for the use of the 
country. The clothing of the people cannot be estimated at 
less than 1,9(X),000 rs. a year, and it is stated that only about 
1,55,5(X) rs. worth are imported, while 35, (XK) are exported, 
and there is reason to think, that this estimate is very much 
underrated, and that more than double this quantity is sent 
to Nepal alone. The balance, with what is above su)>posed 
to be woven, will only amount to 1,574,5(X), less by 325,560 
than what I suppose necessary for the consumption. It is 
very probable, that the merchants concealed their dealings to 
this extent ; but as we cannot suppose that the weavers sup- 
port a family upon 2i rs. a year, so it cannot be supposed 
that (>,114 looms could weave coarse cloth to the value of 
1,574,5(K) rs. a year, we may therefore safely conclude, 1st, 
that the merchants both in cotton, wool, and cloth conceal 
much of their dealings ; 2ndly, that the weavers conceal much 
of their profit, which cannot be less than 3(5 rs. a year from 
each loom, allowing even some profit from the fields j and 
3rdly, that the landlords conceal many of their weavers, from 
whom, according to old and general custom, they levy a tax, 
under the name of ground-rent, for their houses, that is not 
carried to account in the revenue. The Company for some 
years made a little cloth in this part of the district, but this 
has been discontinued. A great deal of the cloth is woven 
by the weavers on account of the good women, who give the 
thread, and pay the weaver by the piece. At Nawabgunj it 
was stated, that the usual hire was 6 anas for a piece of coarse 
cloth, 24 cubits long and 1 J broad, containing 6(X) threads in 
the warp. A man, according to his own statement, weaves 
from five to six pieces a month. 
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At Nawabjjunj thrre families of Kinuligars are enn>lo\eil 
to smootli cloth with the beetle, an in>tniinent ^hu h iioMhere 
in India that I ha\e yet seen, h.a^ heeii superseilnl h\ tlie 
mangle. The Ruiuligars are ciiiellv einj»loyeil In ilu- elnnt* 

makers. 

The (lihipigar or chintz maker- are confnutl to N iwah- 
gunj, and its immetliate vicinit\. In all there are hiMi^e**, 
and I understood that in none thert* wen* \v» tliaii tiiree tnm 
employed, but 1 could not learn the total numlu r. It uas 
stated tbat three men. on ana\era^e, u>n.ill\ make KK) pieees 
in a month. The pieces are 10 euhiis loin^ and 1 i hro.ul. and 
the 100 pieces arc worth I Ls] rs. The cloth eo-t- 7 1 j ; rs., 
the bleaching 1 r., dves 15 rs.. three nu ns’ l.dmur Oj r.. p..ts 
3 anas, Icavin-: a pr.-tit to tlu- tuasu r of :■! ; r., I..i( lo (a.-t 
the labourers arc gcncralU persons “I his «»wn l.innly. In 
general the i.iai.uf.Hlurer> reeeivc aiha.ice^ tr..in the nier- 
chant; hut sometiii.es they «o,k oo their -on. aeeom.t. a.i.l 
stand the chance of a market. .V tonsi.lerahle )...ri ot the 
chintz is exported, ami eomposes most ol ilm ‘ 

sent out of the district. .\ihmin« on an average ea, h j-o.- 
to have two sets of workmen of ti.ree eaeh «lo. l. I lio, k 
is probable, they will make annually (iS.SlH. p.e.es «or.h 

Only one man (N'ewarhaf) makes taju' as the s-lr V''''’”' 
Sion by which he lives; but this commodity 'y; 

tlvlors The blanket weavers, a. none are expo te.l, and 

^ . 1 iiumcrfnis, jinu>urilnij t< 

few even imported, are p« tty , , -I hev all 

sheep. Ine blanktis art u j rciiuircs .sers 

onrl siieli arc worth a ru pel . -* . 


to 151 
k«M*p 


wide, and such arc worth a rupee 
of wool, or about 6 lbs., which 
fact it is not often sold. 


iilucd at 1.1 anas, hut m 


ct it is not often so a. ^ 

ThePatwas.who knit strn.,,s. a j 

habad. They dye the sil „f potadi or soda, 

following process. Take < ^„i, boil 1 ser of 

dissolve it in 2 sers of water, ^ 

the sinduri from 48 minutes to Seveut* '^" houses 

in the decoction. T he colour is . ,,, 0 - 

of sugar boilers have about 

cured the following estnna .(j,, r.,; 

Produce— 50 i»o»w (SH p. w. a 
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50 do. of second quality, 312 n. 8 anas ; 225 do. of Kangcha Sira or mo- 
lasses, 150 rs. ; 100 do. of Paka Sira or treacle, 66 rs. 10 anas ; 425 mans 
c=: 3341 + Ih. ; 879 rs. 2 anas. 

Expense — 450 mans of Rab Gur or thin extract of sugar cane, 675 rs. ; 
Fire-wood, 20 rs. ; Pots, 9 rs. ; Cloth for strainers, 5 rs . ; Three labourers 
for eight months, 88 rs. ; Milk, 4 rs.; Ox hire for bringing home the ma- 
terial, 6 rs. ; Water plants, 4 rs. ; Iron boiler lasts 41 years, 6 rs. ; 817 rs. 

4 anas. 

Some of the sugar is exported, some sold to petty traders 
(Beparis), who carry it to different market places. They work 
from about the middle of January until the middle of Novem- 
ber, that is, they begin so soon as new extract can be had, 
and work so long as what tliey have been able to secure will 
last, nor do they consider the season as of any consequence. 

Manufacture of Salts , — Those who make nitre employ 231 
furnaces. Each, 1 am told by the Company's native agent at 
Parraona, delivers from 6 to 1 5 mans (96 p. w. a ser, the man 
therefore 97 J + lbs.) of crude nitre. The average is about 
\2mans^hT which the workmen receive 15rs. Of course 
they smuggle some, and sell a good deal of a base culinary 
salt, which remains in tlie ley, after it has been evaporated 
and cooled three times to extract the nitre. The nitre of the 
first evaporation is called lias; of the second, Kahi; of the 
third, Lahi , and the saline matter procured by the fourth, is 
called Jirathi, which sells at 1 ana a ser, or rs. a man^ just 
twice the sum, which the Company allows for the nitre. The 
making this therefore is the chief object with the workmen. 
The produce of the three first boilings called Abi, is mixed 
and sold to the Company for refining. The old earth, from 
which in farmer years the nitre has been extracted is always 
kept, and a portion of it mixed with what is brought from the 
villages, before the saline matter is separated by lixiviation. 
The Company has a house for refining at Parraona, and ano- 
ther at Nawabgunj, last year the former sent 1,500 mans of 
refined or crystallized (Kulmi) nitre to the factory, which re- 
quired 3,000 mans of the Abi, procured from this district. 
Unless the number of boilers has been underrated, each gives 
the Company 19 mans in place of 12, as the agent alleges; 
but he knew very well what each gave, nor was there on his 
part the smallest reason for, concealment. The number of 
boilers may therefore be taken at one-half at least more than 
w as reported to me, and entered in the table. A private 
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merchant had a factory at the same town ; and. when the 
monop^y took place, had a larfje stock on In,,,,!. Tlte Com- 
pany offered him the same price, that th. irs made I, a ,h,. 
commercial resident’s cost; hut this was a fair ..tlir as tt.e 
Company’s authority and monopnlv enahh-s the resi.lent to 
purchase cheaper th.m .in individual can. The ao,.„t m Na 
wabgunj says that he employs ;J.-, hollers, each of which for 

seven months in the year, gives him four ;«,/«.» ;of 

the same weight as in Parraona. of crude nitre, or aliout 
24 mans in the season. Of course these d,, ,„,i smno^tle 
anything but the vulinary salt ; of which the nt harm, 
charge. But instead of .I.') boilers in his vicinity, i heard of 
74 of whom 119 are of course smuoolers. r.ikino all the-e 
circumstances into corisiilerat‘u)n. thr ‘.Ml huilrrs, at ![■ mans 
each, M'ill ^ive of criuU* nitre Ahii r»,.M 1 fuaus. wliit li will triNf 
of common marketable nitre Ktilini :.\77r/ tfnin\, 
here about 3 rs. eaeli. 

Commerce.— I'lu* amount of the ex}>orr> and imjmrt.s, av 
taken from the report of tlie trader^ in < aeh <li\i>inii, jv 
in the Appendix, 1 consider this a^ of no hf th r antliMntv 
than the table of the account of lh*har;* hut, \i<w;nj: it mi 
the same light 1 shall proee<*d tf» makr n mark'* on f.if li 
article. 

All the kinds of grain iiiiportrd eoine < h’oni the ter- 
ritories seized on the plains hy the f»l (M;rklia,and tin 

adjacent parts of the territory lielonLiing to tin* Nawah 
Vazir; but some also comes from tin* di'tnrl of Saran. S irne 
of them arc exported to the pari of tlie fli'-irirt heymd 
the Ghaghra, and still more to the city of iy.ahad, imlu- 
tling Ayodliya j but a considerable fjuanlit_\ i^ ^eIll tij I iitna, 
Benares, Merzapoor, and other lov^^ on tlie hink^ of the 
Ganges. I have no means of aM-erlainin^ the f|Maiitit> 
better than the reports staled in tin- tables i he oil is*, sent 
to Saran. 

The sugar, fine (Chini) and coar.e 'Slmkkur., that i.- im- 
ported, comes chiefly from the ])art of ih( fii^irn t on t n 
right of the Ghaghra, but some al>o Irom ^arun. I l.at ex- 
ported goes chiefly to Patna; hut a "'‘od f (a .» . » i 
the dominions of Gorkha. The e xtract ..f w.Mr-eane come. 


lire Vol. I. 
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from the same parts as the sugar, and some is exported in 
the same manner, but some goes to Merzapoor, or the towns 
in the vicinity, where the sugar is made. The treacle and 
molasses imported, come from the same places with the sugar. 
None is mentioned in the exports, but there is reason to think 
that the manufacturers at Parraona send some of the latter 
especially to Merzapoor. 

The tobacco, both in leaf and prepared, comes mostly from 
Saran and Tiraliut, but a little of the latter comes from the 
part of the district, that has not been surveyed. The turme- 
ric comes from Saran, and is sent to Ayodhya, Benares, and 
the vicinity of these cities; and a little is sent back to another 
part of Saran. The amount of the indigo, I take from the quan- 
tity of plant said to be reared; 16,000 bundles of 4J cubits, 
equal to 20,200 of Puraniya, at 257 for each man, will give a 
little more than 78 mans, which at HO rs. amounts to 10,920rs. 

Timber is here a trade of considerable importance, and I 
have been kindly favoured by Mr. Fraser, surgeon at Gorukh- 
poor, with an estimate of the extent of the trade during the 
last year (1816), while several natives furnished me with esti- 
mates of the expense, which attends the various operations 
undertaken by the timber merchant, who fells, squares, and 
exports the timber. 

Tim Sakhuya or Sal of Calcutta is the timber of by far the greatest im- 
portance. I shall here confine myself to what is cut in this district, us it 
stood at least in 18i:i ; for part of the forests has been since usurped by 
the government of (jorkliu. The following may he taken us the quantity 
exported in the year 1S1J5 ; 5,(KM)full grown straight Sal tiin hers from the 
vicinity of Gorukhpoor, not squared (gol), at from DO to 1000 rs. a score, 
2il,760 rs. j 20,000 small hut full grown trees, not siiiiarcd (ckla), from 
the same vicinity, at from 45 to 50 rs. a score, 47,500 rs.; 21, (KM) of the 
same kind, hut smaller (Barcri), at from 30 to 35 rs. a score, 31,125 rs. ; 
12,0(M) of the same kind, but only two-thirds grown (Giirha), at from 55 
to 60 rs. a score, .‘^,125 rs.; 1,(M)() of the same kind one-third grown 
(Dallu), at 40 rs. a score, 2,(K)0rs.; squared beams from the vicinity of 
the hills (Chuukar), at from 26 to 30 rs. each, 224,000 rs. ; 2,000 crooked 
timbers for ship building (Tcrhiya), at from 8 to 16 rs. each, 240,000 rs. ; 
—Total, 605,500 rupees. 

The round logs are chiefly exported by native merchants, and sold at 
Patna ; and the above-mentioned prices are what the timber sells fur at 
this city, and has been stated to the credit of this district, although a good 
deal of the boat hire, and some of the labourers hire returns to other 
places. 1 could not however, ascertain the proportion. The rounded 
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timbers, except the kind called Ballu, art* 1 aui tul*]. trom iO to ( 0*1 
long’, and from 12 tii 14 finger breadths in diatnetcr at iIh* "nMlliT rjul 
They are cleared from top, braiu*)n‘> and Im'-k. Ihr ll.ili.i* uri- Jr.-ni K'» 
to 224 feet long, and from to 10 fintii! hreadih? in diaiin ii r Van 1.1 
the Bhars or other woodmen usuuDt work in^rtlu r. ruti.m: .irni n .ik.ni; 
ready four of the larger kind, and 0 or of the Ualla^ dad\ I i* h ot 
larger logs pavs 1 ana for the woodtllen^' lalmiir, aiol t ana^ tn tin i*tn. 
prietor or renter of the ft»re-t. The 'mailer ones paN Horn } i- j anu 
to the woodman, and 2 anas to the pn*pneior. 

When a merchant wislies to enter on this trade, h. m.iKe. .i<:*.ine. * .d 
from 50 to SOO rs. at a lime, to peltx dealer^ e.ilh d Mai In 0.1 ah-, .oi 

mostly farmers, of all eu'te' hull and Ino . hnt ihes law .ul 
cattle for carrying the lo^'<i. from nhere tliei ar. telhd and > h .o.- d t*- 
woodmen to the rixer, where the Maldh.mi'. dt-lo* r the hv' 1 • «h< nn i 
chant, and where they are to he embarked I he Maldhain hr- . n'l -* 
to load and convev the cun.', wlw. l. he I'l..' •>'< r >--■ 1-' 

W as ddiveml at tin- idur. ..f .Mn!...rk..t,...,. I J ■ i,. i -- 

mav he 1 r. of it i- otm.-.o-l th.- Imi.o. I ...... . il.. 

carters 4 anas; the i.ri.|.ii*l"r the f..r.-t 1 .in.o . li.. l-o t- r ■ 

hurl), who has the chat-LO -f tl.r an.l ilH r.' n n^.o.- 

the Maldhani for l.i.s tr..uhle and -....-k. ' • 

^ j .. .,rL iln.ir l‘•tUle •ill th'‘ drs -a.i-'e.i, iml Ih* 

no other emplovmcnt. and work tin o “*tu. 

Hanis for each ... r 

sale price on an iiMTa;.'.' .it '"-.i • ^ ^ ^ 

more ihan ih per (•.■lit- »i . '•»">'> 1 I'. l d.l 

The crooked - 

ateaicutta, hy .«o -s 

dealings, have heen nm vi t “ i,.,-. ...tinK i- -i' 

penseinhoats, carts, and. a"h.' _ , , , m.. i.-.-, 


could iriti’rcd. i'icf..rc they 

cessary that Tf ” 


necessary that tiiey ..d.;-!-! 

and support a large f-t." „r.' i!.. "fl" 

of whole forests, «h..-h U ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and prevent disputes. ^r. ijih in' ;> 

,.„t 'the latter has '.K..:s... 1. ti...^- r e ' " 


but the latter has lu- sn- h r " 

forests, have of course seeun« ' ^ ,j.,. .,.i„ r k 

llie usual duties, 1 h* , ,.;riMim'iaa'' “ 

chants complain, that in ' ,.f i..- • 

venience, and even l«»s. f;:"’. ' ? 7;;.. ..m ' 

Europeans; yet I do not . on ^ j.ru.l. i.' 

degree unfair, or tha> it "o • . , ' '.""'h 

formed a large cstahlishiiicnt,«i > 

and it is owing entireU to the exerlmn. 
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timber tnd lar^e beams have been procured^ the native traders never ven- 
turing on an outlay of money that would be necessary to bring out such 
trees. The profits I believe have been pretty considerable. The crooked 
timbers on an average do not cost more than a rupee at the place of em- 
barkation, and the freight to Calcutta is probably about two and a half 
rupees, while the timber sells there for twelve rupees ; but besides the 
above-mentioned expenses, the European is subject to an enormous esta- 
blishment, which the native merchant in a great measure avoids, and his 
losses by bad debts are much heavier. The squared beams exported by 
Europeans are from 24 to 45 feet long, and from 6 to 7 hand breadths 
across. Tlie crooked timbers are from 18 to 21 feet in length, and from 
18 to 2tl indies in diameter at the root. 

Besides this timber, many small trees, partly Sakhuya, liiit partly also 
of various other kinds, are felled and exported to the Nawab's territories 
and the adjacent districts to the south and east, and are used as posts 
(Khamba) and beams (Dharna) in the huts and small houses of the 
natives. Some of this kind of timber is also imported from the fiarts 
of t he NawabVazir’s dominions that bound this district towards the north- 
west. The Sisau timbers are cut chielly liy native merchants, and sent to 
Patna. In the tables it is only valued at 200 rs. ; but Mr. Fraser stated 
8000 trees, which at Patna bring from 110 to 120 rs. a score, or 17250 rs. 
Much timber it must he observed, passes along the Ghaghrafrom the do- 
minions of Gorkha, on the borders of the Company’s district of Bareli, 
and part of this commerce is carried on by the merchants of Gurukhpour; 
but, us it passes merely along the frontier, 1 shall take no further notice 
of it. 

In the tables, boats are stated to be exported to the value 
of 2500 rs. ; but this, there can be no doubt, is exceedingly 
underrated. I received information, the accuracy of which I 
have no reason to doubt, that from 200 to 400 boats were built 
every year by merchants at a distance, and then loaded and 
carried away to be employed in diflerent places : 300 boats 
therefore may be placed to this account. They are from 100 
to 2000 mans burthen, but by far the greater part carry from 
300 to 500 mans : 400 mans may therefore be taken as the 
average. The cost of building may be taken at 70 rs. for the 
100 mans, the value therefore of the whole may be about 
84,000 rs., in ])lace of 2500. 

Elephants are imported from the dominions of Gorkha, and 
are sent chiefly to the west. Some, however, are caught in 
this district ; but there arc not perhaps more than suffleient 
to keep up the stock of such as are d:)mesticatcd. Kine es- 
pecially oxen, are a much more important article of commerce, 
almost the whole profit in cattle depending here on breeding. 
This commerce is, however, on the decline, the extension of 
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cultivation having prevented many cattle from being exported. 

They are sent every where to the south of this district, be- 
yond the Ghaghra and Ganges. Tlie buffaloes are mostly 
young males, sent to the dominions of Gorkha, for slaughter. 

Almost the whole Ghiu is made from the milk of buffuhws. 

That imported, comes from the N.E. part of the Nawab's ter- 
ritory. The exports are to Benares, Patna. .\yodh>a, and 
its vicinity. The goats are males, for saerifice, sent ivt the 
dominions of Gorkha. The fish is dried, either in the sun (»r 
smoke, and is sent to the dominions of Nepal. The value i> 
no doubt small, but probably far exceeds that in tin- table. 
Almost all the salt is imported from the west of Imlia h\ the 
Bangiara merchants, who travel in caravans tl»rough the ter- 
ritories of theNawab Vazir. The remainder i> hrouglit either 
from the last-mentioned country. <»r cciim*s by ^»uter fri»m he- 
vond Allahabad. The quantity imported is probably much 
Lore considerable iban that stated bore, especially v,.nc ..s 
probably smuggled into Saran, « bore sea salt alone can be 
fegally imported. The small export avowe. , .» m tlje dom.- 
„L usurped by the people of Gorkha, and 
nlains adi’icent to this district. Ihc nitre, ratul a 

nllo w «f "li or 



baby been smuggled into j copper-coin, all come from 
The copper. of the mines of 

the dominions of Gorkha, J ^ probably •■xc ed cn- 

Palpa, Malebum, &c., and tl ^ 

siderably what is stated m ^ ..rromrms 

are stated to be „„d everywhere through 

for some copper is sent to _c a great proportion 

the Benares district and 

copper currency has this district the eom 

pool and is called by use. A grr at ..nant.ty 

of Palpa, or Butaul, is now ^ „,,or„„K, »b.k 

of the old to the value ..f about 

new money is annually mtr 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


45,000 T8. The vessels of brass and bell-metal are imported 
from Chhapra, Patna, and other towns in the east. Those 
exported are partly sent to Chhapra, but chiefly to Ayodhya 
and its vicinity. The iron comes mostly from Nepal, but a 
little from Merzapoor. The iron vessels come from Nepal. I 
suspect that they are much underrated in the tables. The 
tin, lead, and zinc, come from Merzapoor and Europe, al- 
though it is said that in the dominions of Gorkha there are 
mines of the two latter metals. The ornaments made of the 
base metals are imported from Ayodhya and Azemgar. 

The exports, according to the tables, exceed the imports to 
an amount more than sufiicient to answer the revenue remitted 
to government, which, from this part of the district, must be 
very trifling, as the civil and military establishments in this 
part must nearly take up its whole amount. Both imports 
and exports are probably diminished in the tables, and per- 
haps nearly in the same proportion, but the balance of trade 
in favour of this part of the district will be greater than stated 
just as 1 have mentioned to be the case in Shahabad. Much 
less, however, is spent here by travellers than in Shahabad, 
nor does this country receive so much in proportion from na- 
tives that are absent on service, while a very large sum must 
be annually carried away by the ploughmen, who come from 
other districts. There are also two heavy drains on this part 
of the district. Pilgrims carry away a good deal, and religious 
mendicants much more, especially the establishments at Ayod- 
hya, which have here large possessions. The external com- 
merce with Nepal might be, and has occasionally been, pretty 
considerable ; but no dependance can be placed on a govern- 
ment so capricious, and so constantly engaged in the enlarge- 
ment of its dominions, to which every other consideration is 
sacrificed. The imports from thence consist of copper, 
wrought, unwrought, and coined, of iron, rice, dry ginger, a 
sackcloth called bhangra, wax, a woollen cloth called tus, 
blankets, paper, elephants, borax, cinnaber, drugs of various 
kinds, as mentioned among the imports, Thibet cows’ tails, 
and some timber, in all amounting to the value of about 
200,000 rs. *1 he exports from this are spices, sugar, cotton, 
and silk cloths, tobacco, bufialoes, goats, fish, a little salt, and 
the pulse called arahar ; in all amounting to the value of about 
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100,000 rs. The balance of course is paul in inonev. altlu.pw}, 
it probably falls short of the sum Maietl, for 1 AuyecuthM 
arms and nitre arc snuiirarled into the country. 

Persons by n'fawi Vommerev is comlurtt arc n<» 

great wholesale merchants who deal m ami the i^o.uls 
called Kerana, and mo^t of \hv v jn.rcii m. d h^ tin* mer- 
chants of other dmtrioi.., .kIw partly Imiid ;nul l.-ad h..al- ..n 
the lower part of tiu* Kapti. or hm.*; )»,Mrs tV.»m .i d t . 

carry away their pnrch.i.-eH , and p.irih attrnd ... 

Nawabgunj. Both these purchase from petty ,!, ;.l, i ... 
are of three kinds, Grihastiia-Heparis. Baradl.uin I'm .md 
Lerhiya-Beparis. The Grihastha-Heparis. howexr. 
places are called Garla Mahajon, the name -ri'eti m si,.ifMi>ad 
to those who deal on a great seah*. llert* thev ar. .dw» (!l, i- 
sionally called Banha-Beparis. 1‘hey trade < m th, 

same manner with rht* Grihasiha-Beparis ot ti,^,d rh,.,r 
capitals were stated to be from 50 in rs., am! ilu \ p. ). 
bably are not so rich as those in Shuhabad, still, h >u» vm*, 
their stock is perhaps greater than was slated. 'J’in* Iho id- 
ladu, or Ladnahara-Bcparis, like the La<lu Bepan.s oj“ .slndj.. 
bad, deal in all the article.s called (iarl.i ami K. ian.i, a> d > 
also many of the 'l elis, or oilmen, mIh. f»>r ir.oh*. 

These trading carriers are on the sam» t.a-t.r; ni '^ImIj.i- 
bad; but have smaller capitals, none hcin:^ dn U'rd to h.iv,- 
more than 500 rs. besiiles hi.s cattle. 

The Lerhiya-Beparis are all larmei . who ln\r a /.kkI 
stock of cattle, which they occision.dly work in tin ( .irt. iml 
by this means con>ey their goods to maik^t. 1 lic\ deal in 
grain and fire wood, and besides theirt itile and t art^ ri fpiiic 
a capital of 40 or 50 rupees. I he K.tk.hi Alah.ija.i' of 
Bhagulpoor have capitaU of from .'0 to iinm; rn)-t ^ • hut two 
or three houses have J20,000. lie 'h .• n, (raih. r .im 
and cloth, The Kcrana M.ihajan - d. d - '• :ti « I 't!'. hr > > 
and 1)ell-nietal ves.sels, iron and -'pe » . 1 In .ml n> Ji natr 

of their capitals. 

The cloth merchants or Kapariya** import mm h moiv rii.m 
is exported, but they do not retail, an i an- mo.fi-. .fian. ^ i 
Some of them arc itinerants punha-mg Mn^de pi.e t n .-n, 
the weavers, and selling by wliolc-alf' 1“ !e pk**i p. ‘n 
merchants. These export -,me to N. t ah ’i i-' \ h iw tom> 
100 to 1000 rupees capital. Tlietimi>’ n.u- :« ,* . i t| . 
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BANGJARA MERCHANTS OR BRINJARRIES. 


greatest in this district Two of them are EuropeanSi and 
deal to above 20,000 rupees a year each. The natives ac- 
cording to their own account, deal from 500 to 5000 rupees 
each, but this is much underrated, as the whole amount of 
their exports exceed 10,000 rupees, and they are only 20 in 
number. The merchants who deal in iirewooa, or in firewood 
and charcoal, might have been considered as a part of the 
Lerhiya-Beparis, as they deal exactly in the same manner, 
and have similar capitals. The strangers, who build boats 
and load them, and also send boats for cargoes, trade largely, 
exporting most of the grain that is sent from the eastern side 
of the district, and many of the drugs. I have already men- 
tioned, that the boats built may annually on an average 
amount to 300, carrying in all about 120,000 mans. The 
boats, that come here for a load, are comparatively small in 
number, and were stated at about 70 or 80 of about a similar 
burthen. The grain and other commodities from the western 
side of the district are chiefly carried by the petty dealers, 
and sold by wholesale, to the merchants of Ayodhya or Fyza- 
bad, on the banks of the Ghaghra. 

The Bangjara merchants import almost the whole salt, and 
carry away turmeric and dry ginger, which they procure 
from Saran and Nepal, with a little grain from the northern 
parts of this district. They are persons of all castes, and of 
both the Muhammedan and Hindu religion, who have many 
cattle, with which they wander about in camps or caravans, 
purchasing in one place, and selling in another. They are 
secretly armed for their defence, and are alleged to plunder, 
when ever they can do so with impunity. In Indian armies 
many are employed for bringing supplies, an employment of 
which they are peculiarly desirous ; as by means of the forces, 
for whom they act, they very often succeed in procuring the 
supplies without payment. Men, women, and children follow 
their cattle, and undergo great hardships, nor can any estimate 
be formed of the capital, which they possess. Until the 
British government they had constant wars in this district, 
and several of the Rajas have fallen by their hands ; but now 
they are perfectly quiet, and allege, that the disputes, which 
arose, proceeded entirely from the rapacity of the chiefs who 
wished to levy from them more than the customary duties. 

These arc all the persons who live entirely by wholesale ; 
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but many shopkeopers who retail import their ci»inmo(litie«, 
selling without distinction whatever quantity ma) be required. 
I now proceed to treat of those who retail. 

As in Shahabad, the persons who retail ^'rain prepared for 
the cook, are called Haniyas and Khichri Furosl); but they 
restrict their dealings to eatables more than in Shahabnd, al- 
though in general they sell tobacco prepared for the pipe, 
and some retail cotton. Their capitals are from 1 to HHK) rs. 
Those whose capitals exceed ItK) rs. deal also b\ wholfsjile, 
purchasing considerable (piaiitities, and selliuii tin* commodi- 
ties in small lots to pe<»ple 4»f the same trade, wlm are poor. 
In some place.s these poor Bani\as an* called Parchuniyas, 
but the name i.s also given to all other pett> retailers. All 
thcBuzaz retail cloth in single pieees, hut some export a 
little, aiul many import oti tlicir own account. 'I'lu ir iMpii.iK 


are stated at from i!o to ‘JCKKI rs. 

The men, who both retail clotli and clian«c mr»!M > m this 
district, are said to have capitals of from o(» to r». ; 

but some of the rich ones lend out part of their capital, ami 
only employ a part in trade. .\U tl.e Tasans or druj-i-.st. sell 
by retail. They have from f rs. to KHK) except m.e man at 
Gorukhpoor, who has .WKH) rs., and 
black pepper and drugs from Nepal; but '•id' 'i‘Y| " ‘ 

reUiliJg.*^^Besides drugs the l’a.sarl.^ often “K • 

bede nut, turmeric, ginger, capsicum, ml, 

The cotton merchants, who arc , g • . 

on their own account, although some ol t ^ 

goes !!r^ IgJd to have capitals 

TfSio^ rs..butthisi; 

trade on the whole must fi.,. 'itir 

chiefly retail vegeUbles and Iruil. . ^ 

capitals in u.is district there are a good 

many Khattiks, but “"'y V ^ho retail fire-woml. 

sell vegetables, except those of Ktsi>a, 

Their capitals are from J to 10 rs. 

The Nuniha-Bcpans, who retail salt, 11.^^^ .1 ^ 

20 to 200 rs. At the , ,,.iu the bricks, 

purchases old houses, pulU ’ j ^.,„,,loy.s the «ork- 

He also contracts for making biuks. 
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.TO WHOLKSALE DEALERS. BANKERS, 

men. Ills Ctipita] is trilling, as he never makes bricks with- 
out being paid in advance. The Dahariyas are persons 
(Brahmans, Rajputs and Ahir) who purchase young cattle in 
this district, and export them to the south, where they retail 
them to the fanners, as has been mentioned in tlie accoinit of 
Shaliabad. Those residing in this district have large herds 
of breeding cows, besides which they lay out iti purchases 
from 100 to 1000 rs. Almost an equal number of strangers 
come from other districts to purchase cattle : but I did not 
learn the amount of their dealings. One man jmrebases ele- 
phants, generally from the Raja of Gorklia, and sends them 
chiefly to Lakhnau for sale. He deals annually in this aiii- 
cle to the value of about 8000 rs. ^ but \v: deals also lo a 
large extent in copper coin, and drugs, being a woaltLv man. 
Pedlars in this district are called Bhauriyas, atid Imsitie.'? the 
.suspicious article of brass vessels, in which they tleal in Slia- 
habad, they s(*li tobacco, sugar, extract of sugarcane, spices, 
red lead, and salt. They carry their ow n goods, and sell from 
door to door, 'i’heir capitals are from 1 to 25 rs, Tlie arti- 
ficers, who retail iheir wares in the streets or in shops, are as 
follows. AH the persons of these trades, however, do not 
retail. 

Riiri ; Sinduriyas; Lakimras ; Chiiriharas i Alulis; Inkmukers ,* Atusli- 
l»az ; ('hanians ; Sowarwala ; Nuychalibiind ; I’umbaku Furosli ; Dis- 
; Fudi i I'cli ; Dahiyarb ; Kalwai ; Bburbhuj ; Daldara ; Nunwai , 
Bukur Kusab ; t Vjienters ; Blacksmiths; Kaseras; Tainberas; Rand- 
haluyas ; Potters ; and Dhuniyas. 

There are here none of the Amdch-walehs, such as are found 
in Bengal, and the Barad Sadu Beparis exactly resemble the 
8adu Beparis of Shahabad, and on this account have been 
jdaced among the wholesale dealers. There are no Dululs, 
or brokers. The only proper bankers (Kothiw'aU), reside at 
Goniklipoor. One of them, Kanaiya LhI, is the collector s 
treasurer. He has agents at Calcutta, Benares, and Patna, 
on w’liom he will draw ; but he is notin the habit of discount- 
ing, Altliough he has regular agents at only the three above 
mentioned cities, he can draw on Moorshedabad, Lakhnau 
and Fyzabad. It is supposed that he has 5000 rs. in circula- 
tion. Hari Nayaran also resides, but occasionally goes 
Calcutta. His grandfather was very rich ; but his son, having 
had the audacity to lie with a Mogul woman, w^as very severely 
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treated by ^u'unuUhmhU. T\w .ijli. lu... . r. h:i.s 

agents at Paliui, ami Ib-iiar,-. .mil n h ,.ihl ii.m 

3(),000 rs. in ciivniatiim. Ham s.ih-i, i.T Laklmau, 

has an at ( n.rakbpoor. who hilU on J..ilvlmaii! 

Fyzahad, and Hmiares. Ili> (Mpit.il in i in'ul.ni.m lu re i'* •‘.'mi 
to bo 10,()0(); -, i'lm abuvi* nnmn'.ju '! fapit.tb or tin- .im.mii! 
eniployoil in tlh> ih^irnl. 1...!. ha^ m.nv cmj.iov*,! ip ..tlnr 
places. J In-ir ( -^kiri <‘mpln\ jMojit lor tlic /rnmn 

(lars. 'rin‘\ nr.,- -ri -mpa- liiu ,l..i}:. 

In t his di t { ii t J'o I'* r* oi!- an* o-ul- <J \ !■ ii ; \ .o . hm j ip pi opii 

Called lu'i'*' 'la!..i' , Isahn. ami !> ■* ip.i . Iim |i\ IoihIuil; 
munoy. t)i'* a » • imm, w I. • n r i w r:-o nl to ha\ r 
only .'ajiilu. Imt th)" p fn::hl\ ti .j i . I'hri r 

men arc .‘■.mi ii> ^ .'*■ r.irh rs., .uhI ■. sf m! h»\( Irom 

1 (5, ()ni i n-o tin ‘.rcai* ! jait ari 'i.mil loiian iiom 

40(* ! *,00U. 'i hc\ h-mi chit ti\ to tasm* i.% t'i « nahlf tlu*m 

to j-av then i*. iii. ami to laiM-llorch. lo cimIiIc lin-in to |^.l^ iln* 
laiici'f.cx, hnt tht' aho dc.'il in clolh, ami the iiirt ih .'S'mit 
of tijom complain mm h <•!' ihc chanL’c* «>J jo\. srtminl tor iiii 
dor iht Nawah’s admini-tiatMin t}m\ w n .liou.ilio ..-i/c 
the if th l»tors, and fiilha-c pa> )>\ tia- !.i -h , hnr n px 


sent, uioir debtors hoKl tJ:- a- ni coatta.pt am! ».i pelt- 
luonts by the tedioiK preua ss*-.' ^'f tin- 1 o- I ic t- i mt i < ti-t.-ni, 
how'ever agreeable to the men hanl. it w' uiti h. mTclIc.-^ to 
reprobatei but, withmil a leasmmhh- memm of rmnu nii:i 
debts, ail confidence must h* lost, ami en at ihihoiliu'- m 
money transactions of ever\ kind wdl ai.-f; toi ih» ptopc 
liere are not much dispo.nl t.. i.»y .1.1,,. „n ,.r,nr,|,l..s 
of honesty. For instamv, t.,1.1 ni-. 
that some years ago he came il.i- .lon. t (r.„n tl„. V.u . P 
territory with 100,000 rs. tl.inkit.y ,t w,.ut,l I..' , r !.. . 

He lent it out on mortgaae u. .liflW-. -1 

it payable some years lienee, l.n, a- the .l..l.,„r> ; J ' 

pay him interest, nor discharue th. n- ..r.e.u Oo ; 

Lir estates «ill be sold b.-lore . e t !■- <; 

.„d ho .ill prob., # ..».■ 1:,;:, 

are on the same footing as in h,.>. ■ j , 

10 rupees nor more than 10<>0. but ,„K 

exchange large sums, wlu-n sueb an- v -..- " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mentioned that several ])Cople " lo 


money changers. 
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MARKETS — DUES. 


Weekly Markets . — Tlie weekly markets (Hats, or Pethiyas,) 
and (Giinjs) marts for exportation, are very nearly on the 
same footing as in Shahabad. only that several of the latter in 
this district arc of considerable importance. The two terms 
here also are employed in a very arbitrary manner. The 
trades in towns and several markets, are under the authority 
of leading men called usually Chaudhuris. The European 
traveller, and even residents, can procure scarcely any thing 
except through these people ; nor at Gorukhpoor will they 
supply any one without an order from the chief native officer 
of police (Kotwal). At that town the office of Chauduri for 
the money changers, retailers of cloth, &c. is hereditary, and 
is said to be w'orth 10 r. a month. The others, Chaudhuris 
are chosen by a Pangchayit, or assembly of the trade, or ap- 
pointed by the collector, that is, probably by some of his un- 
derstrappers, who take the authority upon themselves. Some 
of these Chaudhuris have no avow'ed emolument ; but others 
have dues established by long custom ; for instance, the car- 
penter has from to 4 anas on each marriage in his trade, the 
sawyer has two anas on each saw, and the Gullah has a hand- 
ful of grain from'each person who imports that commodity on 
market days. Some people are now beginning to dispute the 
payment of these dues, and I doubt much if ever the office of 
Chaudhuris is applied to any useful purpose, except where 
the Zemindars collect duties, which in many parts of this dis- 
trict they still do. The duty of the Chaudhuri, however, re- 
quires that he should detect false weights, and settle disputes 
on market days ; and 1 have already had occasion to state, 
that much advantage would result from having an incorpo- 
rated magistracy in each town. Perhaps the Chaudhuris are 
the remains of such which may have existed in Hindu times ; 
but their power is now so limited, that it is chiefly directed to 
encourage impositions on strangers. 

Coins f Weights^ and Measures , — Bank notes are not at all 
in currency, and pay one per cent, discount, even when they 
can be exchanged, and this can only be effected at Gorukh- 
poor, and there not without difficulty, although they are a 
legal tender for revenue, and save all the cavil usually made 
in paying silver. The treasurer of the collector, being a 
banker, and great money changer, naturally sets his face 
against the introduction of this kind of money, which does not 
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suit his purpose, although thei'ompaiiy gains 4J j>er cent, by 
taking the bank note, as for each sicca rupee in ilio note the 
collector only receives it at the rate of one Renares rupee. 
For what reason I do not know, the cuininissioners of rev enue 
have ordered the collector not to give cash for bank notes, 
even at the advantageous rate at which they receive the note 
in payment of revenue ; yet by taking the note they wtmld 
save the expense of remittance ; and so sensible is govt'rn- 
ment of this advantage, that the treasury of C'ulcutta receivcH 
cash, and for every hundred sicca rupees gives «)rdeis on the 
Gorukhpoor treasury for 104J Lakhnau rupees, ecjiial in value 
to those of Benares. There is no gold at present in currcnc) , 
and gold coins nominally valued at IGrs. usually will exchange 
for from 16 rs. to 16} J. 

The collector receives Lakhnau and Benares rupees as of ilie 
same value, and in some markets, where the Benares are not 
common, they are considered as being so; but in others, 
where Lakhnau rupees are not common, they pay u trifling dis- 
count. All along the eastern part of the district, the Benares 
rupee is the most common, while in the west the Laklinau 
coinage prevails. The Calcutta, or Furrokhabad Kahlars arc 
seldom seen, and even the former is considered as of less value 
than the coin of Benares. Old Moorshedabad money called 
here Puravi, and some old coinages from the west, called 
Rekabis, are pretty common in some markets, and sell at a 
great discount, as do also a few of the old Patna coinage callei 
Sunat. At Gorukhpoor, accounts are usually kept in i li^ 
hammedshahi rupees, although the com is now very sc o 
seen. In Pali and Nichlaul, a few ^epale8c rupees are tur- 

lem al hough there is reason to think, from the «tatemcnt.s of 
rent, aicnougn uicr received, that cash is annually 

exports and imports which ^ 
sent to that country as a balance of trade. 

The coinage of copper, since the ng w g 
been stopt, and a great deal of the inonej i j trouble 

so that £ the town of Gorukhpoor .t 
that Icould procure 200 paysas, in or ^ 

rage weight. In its place has > 

equally rude, made m Nepal, b t ^ 

comes through that town. It ^ ^^J^^jaered as the avc- 
Gorukhpoor coinage, and 64 > exchange 

rage number given for a Benares I 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


varies daily. In remote parts of the district, more of the 
original coinage remains. Cowries are on the same footing as 
in Shahabad. The weights vary in every town, both in the 
number of Paysas equal to pach ser, and in the number of 
sers contained in each man^ and in most towns there is a heavy 
(Paka) and light (Kangcba) ser, which occasions an enormous 
confusion. All the w'eights arc rude stones, but in general 
they have occasionally been examined and sealed by the 
Kazis, and in some places the Zemindars have latriy assumed 
the inspection. The magistrates seem to have given them> 
selves very little trouble about this important point. Many 
indeed allege, that the orders issued to the Kazis have gene- 
rally turned out a mere pretext, to give these oflicers a right 
to exact certain fees from all the people who use weights. At 
Gorukh]«oor and some other places, however, none but sealed 
weights are allowed ; and, if less precaution is used elsewhere, 
it is probably owing to the magistrates being unable to check 
the neglect by personal inspection. The scales arc on the 
defective plan usual in this presidency. 

The farmers in country markets usually sell grain by mea- 
sure. The mcu j "es arc made of wood, and are usually sealed, 
when that precaution is used with the weights. The most 
common is the sei, v hich contains from 1 to 1 J ser of some 
one grain, according to the custom of the market. The mea- 
sures are very wide in proportion to their capacity, and are 
always heaped, which leaves great room for fraud. Sixteen 
seis are called a mani, and 16 manis make 1 don ; but the sei 
is the only measure in use. The liquid measures are like those 
of Shahabad. In many places there are professed weighers, 
called Baya, and Baniya ; but the latter term implies also the 
most common kind of shopkeeper, and also traders in general. 
Their establishment is not so regular as in Behar or Shahabad 

I am not certain whether or not there is a standard for tlu* 
land measure in the collector's office ; but if there is, no atten- 
tion has been paid to it in practice, and even in the measure- 
ments made by order of the collectors, I am assured, that the 
only standards used were the different Kazis’ arms, which 
leaves great room for fraud. Tlic bigah evf vywhere used in 
the public accounts contains 100 cubits squ£»rc. AH pcrsoiu> 
measuring cloth know how to apply their anu, so as to mea- 
sure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful exactness; but the 
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Kazis have contrived to produce cubiis not only very diftcrent 
from this standard, hut from each otiier. 'fhe hl^^ahH iu»ed 
by the landlords differ much from the Compan\‘s standard, 
and from each other ; and on many free estates hiijahs of an 
uncommon size have been introduced amon;: the ien»inl«, with 
a view no doubt of securin<^ a great extent, alllunigh I Iwlievc, 
that they arc considered by government ns entitled only to 
bigabs of the Company’s standard. In some places a measure 
called Kura is in use, and conlain'i 10 bigabs. A rope is 
usually employed u land measuring, and the customs res- 
pecting the manner ii: which it is applied. dilUr as in the 

districts alreailv sur’-OM-d. . 

Weavers use ;• Mird (ai/, hut tlu-e vary very much in 
length, and ar(‘ ;d.l vtrx nulely cvm>:rueted, so that most 

people judge of UK ..u.l size .f tin clotii In rneasuruiK U 

admit of water can lai:* . much mort us« ( , . 

iiresent >Vater cur.agi e- necessarily empi.ived fur ticher. 
but bv 'f»r the r {.art of oUu r conHno.l.t.es .s .c-nl b) 

fluous gram is required .'ir 1 >/ » ’• < ■ 

down the llapti.the a MmiUr 
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CARELESSNESS OF THE BOATMEN. 


and described in the account of the manutactures, are used 
for forming floats, which descend the rivers to Patna and 
Calcutta. The logs for each float are formed into two equal 
parts, one of which is suspended from each end of two spars, 
that are lashed across the boat, one near its head, and the 
other near its stern. From the forests near Gorukhpoor the 
logs of an ordinary size, which cost 1 r. at the river side, pay 
a freight of 2} rs. to Calcutta, and of 14 anas to Patna. The 
boatman contracts for this sum, and defrays all expenses. 
When timber is sent to Benares, as sometimes happens, these 
floats cannot be used in ascending the Ganges, and the logs 
must be put in boats of a large size, suited to convey them 
without their being in the water. A boat of 1,000 mans 
carries from 20 to 80 logs, which usually pay 2 rs. each for 
freight. 

Of late years the merchants not only of this district, but 
everywhere that I have observed on the Ganges and its 
branches, have sufiered very heavy losses from the careless- 
ness and dissipation of the boatmen, who have become totally 
unmanageable. They have discovered the very great diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of their employers obtaining legal 
redress against people who have nothing, who are paid in 
advance, and who can in general escape from justice by 
moving from place to place with the first boat that sails. 
There is great reason to suspect, that the owners of the boat, 
or at least the Majhi, who acts for them in the command, 
connive at the tricks of the men, and taking the full hire 
allow a part of the crew to desert, giving them a trifle, and 
keeping the remainder to themselves. The owners of the 
boats are also totally careless about keeping the goods 
and the composure with which I have seen the boatmen 
sitting, while the merchant was tearing his hair, and his 
property going to ruin was truly astonishing. I would pro- 
pose as a remedy for this evil, that the European custom- 
masters should have special authority, and be required to 
attend and decide in a summary manner, all complaints of 
freighters against bout-owners, and of boatmen against freigh- 
ters ; for no doubt there are abuses on this side also, neglects 
on the part of the boatmen, where no redress is procurable, 
occasioning a violence that is often carried too far. 



BRIDGES. FERRIES. Ro\ns. 
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Almost the only good ferry-boats in the ihstrict are those 
on the upper part of the Ghaghra, and they all belong to the 
dominions of the Nawab Vazir. On the Kapti at Ciorukh' 
poor there is one very good boat» and below the town, and 
on some parts of the Ghaghra are a few t>t a worse descrip- 
tion; but in every other part there are only wretched caiioeh. 
Floats, however, are made b\ joining iwi) or three of these, 
when any Kuropeaii is passing; but such ])rcc..niions air 
not used with coinnion passengers. 'I he same knid of canoes, 
more rude tlian any tiling of the kind that 1 se»*n. are 
the only boats used by ttslierinen. I he lerr\ at Ciorukhp<n>r 
is hereditary property, and its profits eiiahle the t»wiier to 
keep a Sadabrata ; but iti general the ferrymen are appointed 
by the Zemindar, and pay him more or les. ior the appoint- 
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PROPOSED MANAGEMENT OK ROADS. 


the same plan might be very generally pursued. What is 
wanted, is that the people should only be required to make 
roads, which are useful to themselves, and that all should be 
required to work equally, so that the friends or corrupt 
favourites of low overseers should not be exempted, and all 
the burthen thrown on the friendless. The matter at present 
is left entirely to the judge, who from the nature of his office 
can seldom know whether the road is necessary or not, and 
still less whether or not it is in repair. Some strong in- 
stances of the inconvenience arising from these circumstances 
may be seen in this districfl A judge has ordered a road to 
be made, and several landlords have completed their parts, 
while others, who were tardy, b' scarcely commenced, 
when either a new judge came, or a native officer falsely 
reported the road finished, and the whole work has been lost, 
the fragment of a road being totally useless. The duty, 
therefore, should be vested in the collector, who should be 
held bound to prosecute the people of every Mauza, who 
kept the roads leading through it in a state worse than that 
required by law. I have already said, that the roads neces- 
sary, are first such as lead from the offices of police to the 
capital, and to each other, and secondly those which lead 
from one market town to those in the vicinity. I have also 
stated, that these roads need not be adapted to enable a 
European to drive his carriage with the velocity usual in 
England : what is required, is to allow the native trader to 
bring liis goods to market during the fair season in carts, 
and during the rainy season, if possible, on oxen ; and at all 
times to travel with safety on foot or horseback to the stations 
of the officers of government, who may require his presence. 
The duty of the collector would be to see, that ail necessary 
roads should be kept up, so far as could be done without 
oppression, and he should be severely responsible for any 
unnecessary calls made on the people. Along with the roads, 
ferries and bridges should be placed entirely under his 
charge. The former^ under proper regulation, might be not 
only rendered tolerably safe, but might produce a revenue, 
on which Zemindars, Ghat Majhis, and other persons have 
somehow or other seized, without paying any sort of atten- 
tion to the public accommodation. 

Wheel carriages are a good deal used for the conveyance 
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of goods, and would become general diJ the ro.uN ml mu of 
them. The cart (Lerlii^ of this t ouiUrs n sfinlih ‘ t-tuin 1\ m 
structure that of Mysore, which has hcon th -^ rjl)cii jii ms 
account of that country. It is mu (juito so riulo, tlu- xOn rU 
having spokes, and being of course much light. t. I lu s may 
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